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Art.  I.  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters;  their  Character  and  Conduct, 
Illustrated  from  Private  Letters  and  other  Original  Documents 
hitherto  unpublished;  embracing  the  Times  of  Charles  the  First, 
'from  the  Rise  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland,  to  the  Death  of  Montrose. 
By  ^Iark  Napier,  Esq.,  Advocate.  8vo.  2  Vols.  Pp.  xxii.,  538, 
582.     London :  James  Duncan.     1838. 

^''HIS  IS  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit  both  for  tlie  labo- 
-■"  rious  research  which  it  displays  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  worked  up  and  set  out  his 
matenais  to  tlie  best  advantage  for  the  side  which  he  has  espoused ; 
but  the  value  of  which,  in  a  liistorical  and  philosophical  point  of 
view,  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  impaired  by  the  vehement 
party-spirit  by  which  the  author  seems  to  be  actuated,  and  the 
consequent  absence  from  its  pages  of  that  impartiality  of  state- 
ment, calmness  of  decision,  and  moderation  of  language,  which 
form  such  essential  ingredients  in  a  good  history.  Mr.  Napier  is 
evidently  a  member  of  that  religious  party  which  styles  itself 
*  The  Church  in  Scotland/  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  has 
assumed  the  title  of  *  The  Church  of  Scotland,'  and  with  that 
title  has  appropriated  the  patrimony  whicii  of  divine  riij^ht  belongs 
only  to  tne  Holy  Cathobc  Apostolic  Church  as  purified  at  the 
Reformation ;  and  with  all  tne  characteristic  hauteur,  supersti- 
tion, bigotry,  and  fierce  intolerance  of  his  party,  he  seems  to  be 
plentifully  endowed.  We  question  if  a  sounder  Tory  of  the  very 
oldest  school  at  this  moment  walks  the  earth,  or  a  more  thorough- 
going Churchman  can  be  found  even  among  the  rising  hopes  of 
Oxford.  With  such  opinions  and  prejudices  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Napier  should  discuss  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  between  Episcopacy 
and  Presby terianism,  which  has  rendcrerl  so  memorable  tlie  period 
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he  h<is  undertaken  to  illustrate,  with  that  patient  deliberation  and 
candid  impartiality  which  the  importance  of  the  case,  and  the 
numerous  diflScult  points  involved  m  it,  render  so  desirable ;  and, 
accordingly  he  has  from  the  very  first  taken  a  side,  and  throughout 
the  volumes,  quoted  and  argued,  and  declaimed  with  all  the  one- 
sided vehemence  of  a  special  pleader.  He  never  seems  to  forget 
that  he  writes  himself  *  Advocate,'  and  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
Montrose  and  the  Malignants  are  his  clients.  Hence  he  eagerly 
lays  hold  of  every  opportunity  of  magnifying  the  virtues,  and 
wailing  over  the  unmerited  sufiferings  of  the  Royalists,  whilst  he 
is  equally  assiduous  to  bring  out  into  prominent  relief  all  that 
tends  to  depreciate  the  character,  impugn  the  motives,  and  blacken 
the  memory  of  their  opponents.  Charles  I.  is  set  forth  as  a  *  truly 

*  Christian  king,  with  domestic  virtues  and  private  accomplish- 

*  ments  infinitely  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  sufiered,' — so 
illustrious  a  compound  of  all  that  is  generous  and  righteous,  that 
he  *  would  do  a  favour  to  any  one,  but  could  do  an  injustice  for  no 

*  one' — ever  magnanimous  and  benevolent,  yet  ever  harassed,  in- 
sulted, and  deceived  by  his  rebellious  and  ungrateful  subjects — 
the  model  of  royal  virtue,  the  victim  of  perfidy,  rapacity,  and 
insubordination.  For  the  unfortunate  Covenanters,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  N.  finds  no  appellation  too  severely  abusive,  and  from 
the  frequency  with  which  his  abuse  is  bestowed  upon  them,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  felt  that  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  repeated 
efforts  that  he  could  extort  from  tlie  feeble  powers  of  language 
an  expression  sufiiciently  strong  of  the  indignation  and  scorn 
with  which  he  regards  their  persons  and  labours.  They  are  desig- 
nated as  a  *  Scotcn  faction,'  of  whose  proceedings  *a  savage  con- 

*  tempt  for  royal  authority,  the  arts  of  popular  agitation,  the  spirit 

*  of  persecution  that  instantly  sprung  up  to  clear  the  path  for 

*  democracy  *  were  characteristics  (vol.  i.  p.  21) ; — as  *  the  impious 

*  contrivers  of  the  Covenant,'  whose  *  prime  minister '  appears  in 

*  England  *  collecting  round  the  devoted  monarch  the  toils  of  the 

*  great  rebellion— scenting,  not  afar  off,  his  blood  in  the  blood  of 

*  Strafford,  and  howling,  like  a  savage,  for  the  rewards  that  were 
*to  satiate  the  malice  and  the  avarice  of  Scotland  (pp.  21,  22). 
Their  clergy,  we  are  told,  *  were  born  of  democracy  and  fanati- 

*  cism,'  and  were  *  for  tlie  most  part  uncouth,  unlearned,  and  un- 

*  enlightened,'  yet  persons  *  who  felt  their  passions  and  their  lungs 

*  strong  enough  to  afford  them  a  chance,  when  the  waters  were 

*  troubled  of  emulating  the  popularity  of  Knox'  (pp.  100,  101). 
The  Covenant  itself — *the  wicked  Covenant' — is  described  as 
the  *  bond  of  faction  and  banner  of  rebellion '  (p.  146),  and  to  it* 
real  history,  we  are  assured,  *  hardly  one  generous  feeling,  one 

*  Christian  impulse,  or  one  legitimate  act  belongs'  (p.  71).  We 
might  multiply  quotations  of  a  similar  cast,  for  Mr.  Napier  scat- 
ters the  flowers  of  his  vituperative  rhetoric  with  no  penurious 
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and  ;  but  the  above  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  evince  to  our 
saders  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  he  has  undertaken  his 
rork,  and  the  very  accurate  estimate  he  has  formed  of  what  is 
iUe  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  the  historian.  The  acerbity 
f  his  language  is  the  more  unpardonable,  that  he  is  perpetually 
eizing  the  opportunity  of  lecturing  others  for  their  sins  in  this 
rarticular.  Mr.  Broaie,  Malcolm  Laing,  Lord  Nugent,  as  well 
s  the  whole  body  of  covenanting  annalists,  are  brought  under  his 
ash  on  every  occasion  on  which  they  have  used  a  harsh  expres- 
ion  or  pronounced  a  strong  censure  regarding  any  of  the  party 
or  which  he  pleads.  We  must  do  Mr.  Napier  the  justice,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  he  has  had  the  grace  to  oner  in  his  preface  an 
expression  of  regret  for  the  vehemence  of  language  into 
vmch  he  has  been  betrayed ;  though  of  a  much  more  feeble  na- 
ure  than  the  flagrant  violations  of  good  taste  and  proper  feeling  of 
rhich  he  has  been  guilty  would  require. 

We  the  more  regret  this  display  of  petulance  and  party-spirit 
n  the  part  of  our  author,  that  his  work  is  in  other  respects  de- 
erving  of  commendation  and  respect  Its  contributions  to  our 
tores  of  materials  for  forming  an  accurate  'estimate  of  the  men 
nd  events  of  the  important  period  to  which  it  refers,  are  numerous 
nd  valuable,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  correct  not  a  few  pre- 
ailing  mistakes  into  which  our  most  respectable  historians  have 
i,llen.  Mr,  Na(Her  has  made  ample  use  of  his  privilege  of  access 
0  that  prodigious  treasure  of  authentic  information  on  all  matters 
3lating  to  the  History  of  Scotland,  the  MSS.  of  the  Advocates' 
iibrary  at  Edinburgh ;  and  to  the  mass  of  original  and  curious 
lets  and  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  from  this  source,  he  has 
lade  manynotunimportant  nor  uninteresting  additions  from  sources 
f  a  more  private  kind,  especially  from  the  Charter-chest  of  that 
llustrious  family  whose  name  he  bears,  and  of  whose  most  illustrious 
nember  he  is  already  advantageously  known  as  the  biographer, 
rhe  aspect  under  which  the  details  he  has  brought  forward  place 
Jie  character  of  Montrose  is  new,  and  greatly  more  favourable  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  to  that  remarkable  and,  we  must  add,  much 
misunderstood  individual,  than  that  under  which  he  has  hitherto 
for  the  most  part,  been  presented  to  us.  Instead  of  the  fickle, 
unprincipled,  and  ruthless  monster  which  some  of  our  historians 
We  delighted  to  paint  him,  he  now  stands  before  us  in  the 
character  of  one,  in  whom  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  a  stedfast 
regard  to  what  he  considered  principle  were  predominating  mo- 
tives of  action, — who  was  endowed  with  many  private  as  well  as 
social  virtues, — and  whose  heroic  bearing  under  the  trying  scenes 
^mid  which  he  closed  his  earthly  career,  was  not  the  sudden  flash- 
ing into  brilliancy  of  a  flame  that  had  previously  burned  with  a 
'urid  and  portentous  glare,  but  was  rather  the  glorious  setting  of 
^  luminary,  which  through  a  long  and  stormy  day  had  held  on  its 
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course  with  untarnished,  though  not  untroubled  lustre.  On  the 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  memory  of  Montrose,  however,  and 
the  clearing  up  of  one  or  two  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  value  of  the  work  before  us  in  a 
great  measure  terminates.  We  still  hold  our  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Charles  in  spite  of  Mr.  Napier's  urgent  pleading  on  his  behalf, 
and  are  still  disposed  to  do  honour  to  the  religious  part  of  the 
Covenanters,  notwithstanding  his  vehement  abuse  of  the  whole 
body.  Bishop  Burnet  is  not  altogether  ruined  in  our  estimation 
as  an  historian,  because  Mr.  N.  has  shown  he  could  write  an  ab- 
ject letter  when  placed  in  circumstances  of  peril,  and  was  given 
occasionally  to  allow  a  little  clerical  spleen  to  influence  his  pen  in 
delineating  the  characters  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  Johnstone, 
Hamilton,  and  Argyle  we  think  much  as  we  did  before,  only  that 
our  unfavourable  estimate  of  their  character  and  conduct  has  been 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  evidence  Mr.  Napier  has  adduced. 
And  though  he  has  raised  Montrose,  Napier,  and  their  confede- 
rates prodigiously  in  our  esteem,  we  have  not  been  thereby  brought 
one  whit  nearer  Conservatism,  nor  rendered  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree more  inclined  to  give  up  our  attachment  to  those  sound  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government  for  which  they  at  first  con- 
tended, for  the  sake  of  adopting  those  of  a  more  arbitrary  and 
prescriptive  character,  to  the  defence  of  which  the  violence  of 
the  popular  party  seems  at  last  to  have  driven  them. 

As  the  personal  history  of  Montrose  is  the  thread  by  which 
Mr.  Napier  has  connected  his  materials  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
we  cannot  do  better,  in  attempting  to  give  our  readers  a  con- 
densed view  of  their  contents,  than  to  follow  as  nearly  as  our  dif- 
ferent circumstances  will  allow,  the  course  he  has  adopted.  Our 
object  in  tliis  survey  of  the  history  of  Montrose,  however,  shall 
be  not  merely  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  that  individual,  by 
setting  before  our  readers  the  true  facts  of  his  life  as  detailed  by 
Mr,  Napier,  but  still  more  to  present  to  them  a  correct,  though 
necessarily  brief  and  cursory  sketch  of  the  important,  and  in  many 
•respects  unparalleled  transactions  of  which  Scotland  was  the 
theatre  during  the  troubled  reign  of  the  first  Charles. 

Montrose  was  the  only  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of  that  name, 
and,  as  appears  from  an  incidental  notice  of  his  age  furnished  by 
his  biographer  Wishart,  when  recording  certain  events  that 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  must  have  been  born  about 
the  close  of  1612,  or  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  unexpectedly  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1626,  he  was  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age.  During  the  remainder  of  his  minority  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  under  the  guardianship  of  l^ord  Napier, 
tlie  son  of  the  illustrious  inventor  of  Logarithms,  who,  with  a 
large  share  of  his  father's  ability  and  learning,  inherited  all  his 
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sagacity  and  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Under 
'ection  of  this  estimable  nobleman,  Montrose  was  introduced 
iccurate  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek,  besides  being 
;ted  in  those  other  branches  of  polite  education  which  his 
.  in  society  required  and  his  means  afforded.  A  temporary 
iption  to  his  studies  was  occasioned  by  his  marriage,  which 
to  have  taken  place  when  he  was  little  more  than  seventeen 
of  age,  and  which  was  consummated  thus  early  by  the 

of  his  friends,  who,  warned  probably  by  the  sudden  demise 
btlier,  were  anxious  to  guard  against  tne  misfortune  of  his 
bouse  being  left  without  a  lineal  representative  in  case  of 
e  happening  to  himself.  The  lady  to  whom  he  was  united 
'agdalene,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Camegy,  of  Kinnaird,  after- 
first  Earl  of  Southesk.  The  interruption  caused  by  this 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  of  brief  continuance,  for 
r  shorUy  after  coming  of  age,  Montrose  entered  upon  active 

could  only  have  been  by  great  assiduity  and  diligence 

the  years  of  his  minority,  that  he  acquired  those  literary 
aents  of  which  in  after  years  he  gave  so  many  proofs, 
rards   the    commencement  of   1633,    when  just    entered 
I  twenty-first  year,  Montrose  proceeded  to  the  continent, 

he  remained  for  three  years.  During  this  period  his 
TW  occupied  principally  in  improving  himself  by  intercourse 
Tench  and  Italian  society,  by  the  observation  of  men  and 
frs  in  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  and  by  pro- 
ig  such  branches  of  intellectual  and  physical  culture  as  yet 
ed  to  complete  that  course  of  education  which,  by  the  ad- 
oubtless  of  his  accomplished  guardian  and  *  most  tender 
r,*  Lord  Napier,  he  proposed  to  pass  before  entering  upon 
rmy  scenes  of  active  life.  The  statement  which  is  fre- 
f  made  as  of  unquestioned  authority,  that  during  this 
he  was  for  a  season  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Irench 
»  a  captain  in  the  Scottish  Guard,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Napier 
a  mistake,  traceable,  in  all  probability,  to  some  confusion 
minds  of  those  with  whom  it  originated,  between  the  early 

of  Montrose  and  that  of  his  future  opponent,  and  ulti- 

companion  in  arms,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  The  shqrt- 
'  his  residence  in  France,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  studies  in 
he  was  engaged  whilst  tliere,  combined  with  the  fact  that 

the  whole  of  that  period  the  captaincy  of  the  Scottish 
was  held  by  Lord  Gray,  place  it  beyond  a  question,  that 
1  situation  was  occupied  by  Montrose;  though  there  can 
e  doubt  that  the  scenes  of  warlike  enterprise  of  which  the 
nt  was  at  that  time  the  theatre,  and  in  which  the  Scottish 
aries  took  so  prominent  a  nnrt,  tcndcil  in  no  small  degree 
r  the  military  spirit  in  his  bosom,  and  give  an  impulse  to 
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that  love  of  bold  and  heroic  adventure  by  which  his  subseqoen 
career  was  so  strikingly  marked. 

On  his  return  to  Britain,  in  the  early  part  of  1636,  he  pi 
sented  himself  at  the  court  of  Charles,  where  his  reception 
very  different  from  what  his  personal  merits  and  die 
of  his  family  entitled  him  to  expect.     A  frigid  act  of  courtesy^. 
insultingly  performed,  was  the  only  welcome  with  which  the  ~  ' 
fidi  and  haughty  monarch  receivea  the  youthful  noble,  who 
dowed  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  his  age,  was  burning 
lay  the  unqualified  offer  of  his  services  at  the  feet  of  his  heredi* 
tary  sovereign.     Mr.  Napier,  following  Heylyn,  endeavours  U> 
trace  this  injurious  treatment  to  the  crafty  surmises  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  at  that  time  the  King's  bosom  counsellor,  in  so  figur 
at  least  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  and  from  certain  suspidons  of 
his  own  seems  inclined  to  hint,  that  nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part 
of  another  Scotchman  whom  Charles  had  recently  admitted  into  his 
councils,  the  young  Lord  of  Lorn,  afterwards  Earl  and  Marquis 
of  Argyle,  to  foster  the  prejudice  thereby  excited  aminst  one  in 
whom  both  of  these  noblemen  had  reason  to  dreaa  a  formidable 
rival  at  court.     The  only  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  has 
little  beyond  mere  conjecture  in  its  support,  for  it  certainly  serves 
to  account  for  what  otherwise  must  appear  very  extraordinary, — 
the  rejection  by  Charles  of  one  whose  illustrious  descent,  personal 
accomplishments,  and  hereditary  principles  seemed  to  point  him 
out  as  a  fit  favorite  for  a  prince  to  whom  such  qualifications  were 
never  indifferent ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  these  noblemen  in  respect  either  of  their  public  conduct,  or  of 
their  behaviour  towards  Montrose,  to  cast  any  antecedent  im- 
probability on  the  supposition  to  which  Mr.  Napier  resorts.     Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  Montrose  was  all  but  di« 
rectly  repulsed  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  at  court,  is 
unquestionable ;  and  as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that,  on  his  return 
to  ocotland,  which  took  place  immediately  after,  he  carried  with 
him  the  rankling  soreness  which,  in  a  mind  like  his,  such  unwor- 
thy treatment  could  not  &il  to  produce. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  his  native  country,  a  state  of 
things  presented  itself  to  hb  view  but  little  calculated  to  allay  the 
tumult  of  his  feelings,  or  to  lull  him  into  foi^etfulness  of  the  in- 
sult he  had  received.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense political  and  religious  excitement.  A  long  series  of  foolishi 
vexatious,  and  oppressive  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
with  the  religious  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  had  at 
length  formed  among  the  latter  a  spirit  of  fierce  and  determined 
resistance,  which  was  rapidly  verging  towards  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  nation  had  reached  one  of  those  awful  crises  when  the  power 
that  has  been  silently  and  imperceptibly  gathering  behind  the 
bulwarks  that  seemed  to  repress  and  confine  it,  bursts  suddenly 
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finrthy  and  sweeps  with  resistless  and  appalling  fury  over  every 
obstacle.  Unusual  and  portentous  murmurs  had  lone  given 
ominous  warning^  of  the  coming  storm ;  but  in  vain.  A  few  cau- 
tious and  careful  observers  had  marked  the  gradual  rising  of  the 
tide,  but  the  warnings  they  uttered  were  treated  with  disdain  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  or  were  replied  to  only  by 
fresh  attempts  to  beat  back  within  still  narrower  limits  the  ad- 
vancing surge.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  this  course 
could  no  longer  be  pursued.  The  intimations  of  danger  had  be- 
come too  pi^)able  and  alarming  to  be  longer  overlooked.  Men 
of  all  parties  felt  that  a  mighty  struggle  was  at  hand,  and  were 
preparing  themselves  as  their  interests  or  their  consciences  dic- 
tate to  take  a  side  in  the  conflict  All  as  yet  was  uncertainty 
and  excitement.  Nothing  was  organized ;  hardly  any  thing  de- 
finitely proposed.  The  nation,  however,  was  obviously  separating 
into  two  great  parties.  On  the  one  side  stood  those  who  inscribed 
^  Episcopacy,'  on  the  other,  those  who  inscribed  '  Presbyterjr,'  on 
their  banners.  But  these  were  mere  accidental  distinctions; 
— announcing  only  the  proximate,  and  not  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  dispute.  It  was  in  reality  the  old  struggle  between 
Prerogative  ana  Liberty — between  the  assumptions  of  the  few, 
and  the  rights  of  the  many — that  had  been  revived  in  Scotland, 
though  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  with  an 
aspect  modified  by  the  religious  feelings  and  mental  character  of 
the  people.  Though  the  Covenant  was  the  magnet  by  which 
the  unsettled  elements  of  society  were  either  attracted  or  repelled, 
and  thereby  formed  into  two  antagonist  masses,  it  was  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  tyrannical  oppression  tliat  had  first  destroyed 
their  natural  cohesion,  and  thereby  ^ven  occasion  to  the  new 
combination.  Mr.  Napier  finds  in  this  rallying  point  nothing  but 
a  pretext  for  faction  and  rebellion;  but  it  requires,  we  think,  only 
a  very  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  feeling  and 
opinion  in  Scotland,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, to  enable  us  to  perceive  that  some  such  outbreak  of  po|)ular 
indignation  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  the  nation  at  large,  by  those  in 
whose  hands  the  government  was  placed. 

The  Reformation  from  Popery  was  effected  in  Scotland  almost 
exclusively  by  the  powerful  influence  which  the  preaching  of 
Knox  and  his  confederates  communicated  to  the  minds  of  those 
composing  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  From  first 
to  last  it  was  a  popular  movement,  the  result  of  strong  conviction 
and  ardent  zeal  on  tlie  part  of  those  whose  minds  had  been  first 
awakened  to  independency  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  the  stern 
and  yehement  exhortations  of  the  Calvinistic  preachers.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  national  mind  was  deep  and  lasting.  Apart 
from  the  more  direct  consequences  of  the  ciiange  that  hud  taken 
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place  in  the  religious  opinions  and  habits  of  the  people,  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  themselves  effected  that  change,  not  only  without 
the  countenance  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
yield  unquestioning  obedience,  but  in  the  face  of  tlieir  most 
strenuous  opposition,  had  taught  them  a  lesson  of  self-respect,  and 
imbued  them  Math  a  consciousness  of  their  own  power  which 
materially  affected  the  relations  in  which  they  had  hitherto  stood 
to  their  hereditary  superiors.  For  the  first  time  they  had  exer- 
cised the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  having  succeeded 
in  constraining  their  rulers  to  admit  that  right,  they  were  not 
likely  to  return  speedily  to  the  state  of  vassallage  and  passivity 
from  which  that  effort  nad  roused  them.  They  had  swallowed 
the  first  draught  from  the  fountain  of  freedom,  and  had  found  it  too 
pleasant  and  refreshing  to  allow  the  stone  which  had  so  long 
covered  that  fountain,  again  to  be  rolled  upon  it.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  civil  freedom  so  much  as  for  the  rights  of  conscience 
that  they  were  concerned.  They  had  arisen  to  cast  from  them 
the  bonds  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  spiritual  despotism.  They 
were,  consequently,  less  disposed  to  quarrel  about  matters  of 
policy,  than  to  maintain  to  the  last,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  that 
ecclesiastical  system  for  which  they  had  already  dared  and  done 
80  much.  Their  religion  was  to  them  not  merely  the  basis  of 
their  hopes  for  eternity,  and  the  source  of  their  comfort  and  direc- 
tion in  life,  it  was  also  associated  with  all  that  was  spirit-stirring 
in  the  recollection  of  the  hour  when  they  first  burst  from  the 
thraldom  of  centuries.  They  felt  that  in  being  the  objects  of  a 
divine  message,  they  occupied  a  place  which  rendered  it  an  invasion 
of  the  divine  prerogative  to  withhold  from  them  the  right  of 
studying  that  message  for  themselves,  without  respect  to  any 
authority  but  that  of  the  Almightjt  Whilst,  tlierefore,  they 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  temporal  claims  of  their  sovereign — 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  prepared  for  almost  any 
degree  of  sacrifice  or  service  which  loyalty  in  temporal  matters 
was  thought  to  demand ;  their  religion  was  a  sacred  inclosure 
within  which  they  would  permit  no  profene  foot  to  enter,  and  the 
integrity  and  purity  of  which  they  were  ready  to  defend  with  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood.  Amidst  poverty  and  insecurity  they  felt 
this  to  be  a  treasure  of  certain  and  unsearchable  riches ;  under 
the  giinding  oppression  and  incessant  exactions  of  their  feudal 
superiors,  they  gloried  in  the  consciousness  that  this  at  least  was 
their  own.  It  was  the  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  they  were 
ready  to  part  with  all  Uiat  they  had,  but  which  they  would  ex- 
change for  nothing,  short  of  those  unseen  glories  of  which  it  was 
the  foretaste  and  the  pledge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  more  strikingly  shows  the 
utter  infatuation  which  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  than  that  they  should  have  selected  this  point 
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-tlie  only  one  on  which  the  mass  of  the  people  were  peculiarly 
ensitive, — as  that  through  which  to  probe  most  painfully  and 
ruelly  the  patience  and  loyalty  of  their  hereditary  subjects. 
>om  the  very  first  the  Presbyterian  faith  had  been  distasteful  to 
lem,  and  in  allowing  it  to  become  the  established  religion  of  the 
Mintry  they  had  yielded,  unwillingly  and  with  bad  grace,  only 
\  a  stern  necessity.  They  accordingly  were  ready,  on  the  first 
t>portunity,  to  endeavour  its  destruction,  and  at  this  favourite 
>|ect  they  laboured  until  they  had  severed  every  tie  of  loyalty 
m  custom  by  which  the  Scottish  nation  was  bound;  and 
id  kindled  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  after  it  had  raged 
ir  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and  licked  up  some  of  the  best 
bod  of  the  kingdom,  their  own  ancient  line  was  at  last  consumed 
id  lo^  So  long  as  James  remained  in  possession  only  of  the 
eott^  throne,  the  contest  seems  to  have  proceeded  with  little 
imlence  or  zeal  on  either  side.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
leended  that  of  England,  and  got  over  his  never  very  deeply 
!tted  horror  of  <  Pasche  and  Yule,'  and  the  '  evil-said  mass  '  of 
le  Liturgy  ;*  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  sweets  of  being  sur- 
mnded  by  obsequious  bishops,  who  did  him  reverence  as  the 
doDOwledged  head  of  the  Church,  and  flattered  him  into  the 
elief^  that  on  him  the  mantle  of  Solomon  had  descended,  than  he 
iamed  to  adopt  for  his  motto,  ^  No  bishop,  no  king,'  and  com- 
lenced  with  resolute  vigor  to  assail  the  constitution  which  had 
een  conceded  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  by  attempting  to  subvert 
!ie  Presbyterian  parity  of  its  ministers,  and  to  enforce  upon  its 
tembers  a  conformity  in  matters  of  faith  and  order  to  the  Epis- 
)pai  church  of  England.  The  success  which  attended  his  exer- 
ons  is  almost  incredible,  considering  the  state  of  feeling  among 
le  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people  in 
cotland;  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
>mantic  loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  their  unwillingness  to  believe 
lat  one  of  their  own  Stuarts  could  be  deliberately  and  intention- 
ly  seeking  their  personal  injury  and  national  disgrace.  Not 
aly  did  James  succeed  in  engrafting  bishops  upon  the  stock  of 
le  Presbyterian  Establishment,  but  he  gradually  accomplished 
le  restoration  to  these  functionaries  of  much  of  the  wealth, 
ower,  and  dignity  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Scottish 
ishops  previous  to  the  Reformation.  Large  innovations  were 
lade  also  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  church  ;  an  uniform 
itargy  was  enforced ;  the  eucharist  was  appointed  to  be  received 
1  a  kneeling  posture  ;  tlie  '  holy  communion  '  to  be  administered 
)  sick  persons  who  could  declare  upon  their  conscience,  tliat  they 
)nsidered  tlieir  sickness  to  be  deadly ;  all  children  to  be  baptized 


*  Sec  Price's  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  vol.  i.  p*  449. 
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in  the  church,  and  a  declaration  to  be  made  after  the  ceremony  I7 
die  minister,  that  the  child  ^  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  received  as  one 
*  of  the  true  flock  of  Christ's  fold ;'  all  youn^  persons  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  catechism,  and  to  be  in  due  time  presented  to  the 
bishop,  that  he  might  ^  bless  them  with  prayer  for  the  increase  ci 

<  their  knowledge,  and  die  continuance  of  God's  heavenly  gmces 

<  with  every  one  of  them ;'  and  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Good- 
Friday,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whit-Sunday  to  be  observed.* 
The  means  by  which  James  succeeded  in  introducing  these  inno- 
vations were  sufficiently  discreditable.  Bribery,  craft,  and  force 
were  unsparingly  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  royal  preroga- 
tive was  stretched  to  its  utmost  extent  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  favoured  his  designs,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  opposed  them.  Some  of  the  basest  men  were  exalted  both 
to  civic  and  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  some  of  the  worthiest  and  most 
respected  were  treated  as  criminals,  deprived  of  their  civil  or 
ecclcsinstical  status,  fined,  imprisoned,  or  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. Still  it  was  only  after  repeated  attempts,  and  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time,  that  the  triumph  was  attained ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties James  had  to  encounter  seem  to  have  e£fectually  deterred 
him  from  making  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  though  perseveringly  urged  to  it  by  the  restless  and  malig- 
nant bigotry  of  Laud.f  Nor  was  his  success  in  reality  so  great 
as  it  appeared.     A  large  proportion  even  of  those  who  had  sup- 

f)ortcd  his  innovations,  or  tacitly  acquiesced  in  them,  were  in 
leart  averse  from  them ;  while  not  a  few  of  the  more  zealous  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  were  fearlessly  and  openly  opposing  them. 
A  strong  feeling  haa  been  excited  througbout  the  country  in 
fiivour  of  the  deposed  and  banished  clergy,  of  which  several  of  the 
latter  availed  themselves,  and  returned  to  their  former  spheres  of 
labour.  The  *  too-fervid  genius  ':j:  of  the  nation  had,  moreover,  been 
rudely  stirred,  and  was  venting  its  effervescent  wrath  in  murmurs 
and  moody  threats,  which  if  they  fell  short  of  the  monarch, 
lighted  witli  full  weight  upon  the  unlucky  men  on  whose  behalf 
he   hud  violated  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  immunities  of  the 

Sooplc.       A    contemporary    Latin    epigram    upon    Nicholson, 
lisuop  of  Dunkcld,  from  the  pen  ofone  who  himself  subsequently 
sustained  the   burden  of  a  mitre,  David  Lindsay,  successively 


*  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291—294.  The 
abovo  form  tho  famous  '  Articles  of  Perth  ;*  they  were  agreed  to  by  a  General 
Assembly  of  tho  Church  held  at  that  city  in  1618,  and  were  enacted  by  Par- 
liament throe  years  afterwards. 

t  See  a  ounous  passage  in  proof  of  this  in  Hackett's  Life  of  Williams,  part 
i.  p.  64 ;  quoted  also  by  Dr.  Price,  Hintory  of  Nonconformity,  vol.  ii.  p.  46, 
note. 

X  *  Pcrfcrvidum  ingcnium  Scotorum.'    Buchanan, 
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Bishop  of  Brechin  and  of  Edinburgh,  sets  forth  not  inelerantly, 
the  penitential  anxiety  with  which  that  prelate,  at  least,  longed 
to  be  relieved  of  the  uneasy  honours  with  which  his  sovereign  had 
invested  him.  Of  this  epigram  we  venture  to  submit  to  our 
readers  the  following  version ;  the  original  is  given  in  the 
Historia  Berum  nuper  Megno  ScoIub  Ueetarum — (ascribed  to 
Lewis  du  Moulin,  and  comp<»ed  from  contemporary  documents). 

In  vain  my  wife^  in  vain  my  friends  console. 
In  vain  they  bid  me  seek  the  Leech's  skill ; 

None  can  me  comfort,  nought  can  make  me  whole. 
Nought,  save  an  act,  my  sovereign,  of  thy  will : — 

Oh !  &om  my  throbbing  brow  this  mitre  lift ; 

Resume  thy  soul-and-body-killing  gift.t 

Among  the  more  pious  part  of  the  community  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness and  of  deep  regret  prevailed ;  in  their  eyes  a  erievous  wrong 
had  been  done  to  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  the  sole  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  return  of  all  the  Antichristian 
abominations  of  which  Scotland  had  been  purged  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  in  their  own  expressive  words,  thev  felt  that  they  had  '  lost 
^^e  sap,  and  blood,  and  warmth  of  tne  pristine  church — that 
<  every-thing  was  retrograding  and  becoming  worse — and  that  the 
^  whole  Antichristian  hierarchy,  which  had  been  formerly  rejected, 
*was,  to  the  extreme  grief  and  lamentation  of  all  good  men, 
^  about  to  be  recalled  from  the  lower  regions  to  the  light. 'J 
Amid  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  his  court,  James  might  make 
himself  merry  with  the  remonstrances  and  sorrows  of  his  injured 
and  insulted  countrymen ;  but  a  spirit  had  been  evoked  by  his 
bungling  tyranny  which  it  passed  his  craft  to  lay,  and  which  in 
the  bosoms  of  a  stem  and  inflexible  people,  was  even  tlien  brood- 
ing over  purposes  of  retaliation  when  the  day  of  vengeance  should 
arrive. 

The  work  which  James  had  so  far  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 


*  This  appears  to  have  been  but  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  what  Nicholson 
declared  on  his  death>bed ;  for  Calderwood  tells  us  he  assicned  as  the  cause 
of  iiis  ilhiess,  that '  the  digesting  of  the  bishopric  had  wracked  his  stomach.' 
Hist, JO,  570.    See  also  Mc  Crie  s  Life  of  Melville,  ii.  pp.  105,  251. 

+  Tunc  siiccum,  sangninem  et  calorum  pristinaa  Ecclcsioi  amisimus ;  hinc 
omnia  in  pejus  reurc  et  retro  sublapsa,  referri,  adeo  ut  Antichristiana  om- 
nis  Hierarcliia  ante  ejerata,  bonorum  summo  cum  gemitu  et  mcerore  ab  inferis 
in  lucem  revocaretur. — Epist.  ab  Ecclesiis  ScoHcis  ad  Helveticas,  <SfC.,  ap- 
pended to  the  Hist,  Rerum  Gestarum,  above  referred  to.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  from  this  letter  how  anxiously  the  Scottish  clergy  labour  to  excuse 
both  James  and  Charles,  and  to  cast  the  blame  of  their  sufferings  upon  Laud 
and  some  of  their  own  bishops.  There  is  some  justice  in  this ;  out  more  of  a 
mere  morbid  loyalty 
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Us  onkiq^pT^cfD  ^e^jenmn^  atallliBEsrdstDeonplete.     Haoglity, 
resolate,  auad  deeply  lugoted,  Charlas  espoused  die  eodesiastiGii 
fiews  of  bis  father  only  to  carry  tbeni  oat  wkk  a  firmer  purpose, 
and  by  a  more  open  and  arow^  coiarBe  of  jntioedare.     His  first 
measures  witii  Te^>ect  to  the  Seottish  Chuit^ii,  wUk  diey  brought 
Idm  into  direct  oolfisa(»i  with  some  ctf  the  most  powerfiil  of  nis 
nobOity,  and  irere  acoomplished  by  means  more  arbitrary  than 
koDounble,  were  Derertheless  proaocdve  of  real  benefit  to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  ooimtry  geneially.     By  lefxikii^   the   gifts 
whidi  his  predeoe99»rs  bad  made  of  l£e  teinids  or  tithes  to  certain 
lay  improfniators,  and  settling  them  upon  their  present  basis,  he 
conferred  a  boon  at  once  upon  the  peasantry,  by  relieving  them 
from  a  most  oppressave  ana  ndnoiis  Tassali^ ;  opon  the  nation 
at  large  by  the  encouragonent  thereby  afforded  to  agricoltare,  and 
tlie  £unlities  furnished  for  extending  edacati<m  thrcmgh  all  dasses 
of  the  community ;  and  upon  the  ^r|ry,  by  snppljing  tbem  with 
moderate,  but  certain  and  easily  colkcted  stipends.*     Had  he 
been  contented  with   this,   we  should  willingly  have  accorded 
the  praise  whidi   Mr.  Napier  daims  (oir  bmi  of  having  been 
aduated  solely  by  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  his  people  and  the 
prosperity'  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  we  fear  the  pertinaaty  with  whidi 
he  sought  to  couple  with  tbese  acts  certain  re^ulaticms  respecting 
derical  vestments,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  proceedings,  too 
clearly  shows,  that  the  charge  brougiit  against   him  by   Laing 
and  Brodie,  of  intending  by  them  rather  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  episcopal  party  in  the  Church,  than  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, IS  well-founded.     It  is  plain  fitmi  the  extracts  which  Mr. 
Napier  has  furnished  in  the  woric  before  us,  from  the  contempo- 
rary papers  of  Lord  Napier,  that  the  moderate  party,  as  repre- 
sented by  that  nobleman,  viewed  with  deep  regret  the  indications 
which  the  king's  conduct  upon   this  occasion  furnished  of  his 
pertinacious  determination  to  carry  through  his  designs  respecting 
the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  all  its  fulness  of  preladc  pomp 
and  power  in  Scotland ;  and  our  author  has  himself  admitted,  that 
if  Charles  did  not  push  matters  to  an  extremity  at  this  time,  it 
was  only  because  he  ^had  pcuised  in    his   &vorite  and   pious 
<  scheme  of  arranging  a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his 

*  kingdoms,  and  determined  to  conquer  more  gradually  and  with 
<as  little  violence  as  possible,  the  selfish  obstmacy  of  the  tithe- 
^  holders,  which,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  only 

*  obstacle  to  his  ameliorations  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 

*  land.' — Vol.  L  p.  94.  In  the  king's  own  account  of  his  conduct  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  act  relating  to  the  vestures  of  the  clergy,  as 


*  See  Hcylin's  Life  of  Laud,  and  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scoi- 
land,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
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well  as  an  act  ratifying  all  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  which  his 
feither  had  introduced  during  his  reign,  was  passed  in  spite  of  a 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament — ^a  plain  indication  that  the  lung  had  some  other  ends 
in  view  in  the  measures  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
affecting  the  Church,  than  the  mere  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  community,  else  he  would  surely  have  foregone  a  point  of 
such  trifling  moment,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  expressed  by  a  large  and  independent  minority  (if  minor- 
ity it  was  *)  of  their  legisuttors;  Accordingly,  it  was  soon  made 
apparent  what  the  king's  designs  really  were ;  and  that  all  he 
had  at  this  time  accomplished  was  but  the  feeble  commencement 
of  his  enterprise— the  mere  irpoyvfivafffiara,  as  it  were,  that 
preluded  his  more  deadly  onset  On  his  return  to  London, 
*  guided,'  to  use  Mr.  Napier's  words,  ^  by  the  policy  of  Laud, 
'  Charles  at  length  determined  to  effect  the  long-meditated  scheme 
'  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity  throughout  his  dominions.' — Vol.  L 

E.  13L  First  came  the  Book  of  Canons,  enacting  many  things 
ighly  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings  and  detriment^  to  the 
civil  immunities  of  the  nation,  and  which  was  promulgated  (in 
the  year  1636)  under  the  sanction  of  the  royal  prerogative  alone; 
the  concurrence  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Scottish 
Church  having,  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  law,  been  not  so 
much  as  asked.  Hardly  had  the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation 
to  which  this  rash  step  gave  rise,  found  vent,  when  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  one  still  more  calculated  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the 
nation,  and  goad  them  on  to  deeds  of  violent  resistance.  Tliis 
was  the  appointment,  by  royal  authority,  of  a  new  liturgy  to  be 


*  This  is  still  a  doubtful  point.  Burnet  asserts,  that '  almost  the  whole 
Commons  voted  in  the  negative,  so  that  the  Act  >Yas  indeed  rejected  by  the 
majority,  which  the  king*  knew,  for  he  had  called  for  a  list  of  the  members, 
and  with  his  own  pen  had  marked  every  man's  vote ;  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
register,  who  gathers  and  declares  the  votes,  said  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  Earl  of  Rothes  affirmed  it  went  in  the  negative.  So  the  king  said 
the  Clerk  of  Register's  declaration  must  be  held  ^od,  unless  the  E;irl  of 
Rothes  would  go  to  the  bar  and  accuse  him  of  falsifyuig  the  record  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  capital ;  and  in  that  case,  if  he  shoukl  fail  in  the  proof,  he 
was  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  so  he  would  not  venture  on  that.'  Mr. 
Napier  argues  against  this  explicit  testimony  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  keen  and 
able  lawA'cr,  but  he  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  materially  shake  the  evidence  of 
Burnet.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burnet  only  repeats  what  was  matter 
of  public  talk  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  this 
would  have  been  the  case  liad  there  been  no  truth  in  the  report,  as  there 
were  so  many  who  could  have  disproved  it.  Besides,  it  is  little  in  the  king's 
favour,  that  he  should  have  sought  to  shelter  his  Clerk  Registrar  under  tlie 
terrors  of  a  barbarous  law,  instead  of  following  the  obvious  expedient  of  re- 
peating the  vote.  Few  men  in  Rothes's  circumstances  would  have  perilled 
their  heads  upon  such  a  'venture.' 
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used  in  all  the  churches,  the  joint  production  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ross  and  Dunblane,  under  the  direction  of  Laud.  The  model 
on  which  this  was  formed,  was  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  but  so  many  alterations  were  introduced,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Laud,  upon  that  model,  that  a  work  much  more 
Popish  in  its  character,  and  pernicious  in  its  tendency  was  the 
result.  A  proceeding  more  repugnant  to  Scottish  feeling  at  that 
time,  than  the  compulsory  introduction  of  such  a  book  into  the 
order  of  public  worsnip,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  But  Charles, 
urged  on  by  that  dark  spirit  which  then  ruled  his  ecclesiastical 
councils,  and  whom  an  eloquent  writer  has  not  inaptly  described  as 

*  a  lower  kind  of  Saint  Dominic — diffiering  from  the  fierce  and 

*  gloomy  enthusiast  who  founded  the  Inquisition,  as  we  might 

*  imagine  the  iamiliar  imp  of  a  spiteful  witch  to  differ  from  an 

*  archangel  of  darkness  **— determined  to  run  all  risks  in  favour 
of  his  cherished  scheme  of  uniformity.     Every  warning  was  dis- 
regarded by   him;    every   entreaty   to   waive  his  mad  preten- 
sions   scouted    as    an    insult.      In    vain    the    nation    remon- 
strated; in  vain  his  most  valuable  and  prudent  counsellors  ex- 
horted him  to  desist ;  in  vain  the  majority  even  of  the   Scottish 
bishops   themselves  implored  him  to  proceed  with  greater  deli- 
beration.    The  king  was  obstinate ;  and  accordingly,  after  some 
unavoidable  delay,  the  order  was  made  imperative,  that  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  1637,  the  liturgy  should  be  used  in  all  the  churches. 
The  attempt  to  carry  this  into  effect  was  the  signal  for  an  uni- 
versal and  overwhelming  outbreak  of  the  long  pent  up  fury  of  the 
nation.     The  mass  of  the  clergy  refused  to  use  the  obnoxious 
book,  and  those  of  them  who  ventured  to  read  it  were  with  few 
exceptions,  unable  to  proceed  from  the  violent  opposition  which 
they  encountered  from  their  audiences.     In  Edinburgh,  scenes  of 
disgraceful  tumult  were  repeated  with  each  new  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  liturgy ;  and  it  was  with  difliculty 
that  some  of  the  conforming  clergy  escaped  with  their  lives.     A 
paroxysm  of  wrath  and  zeal  had  seized  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Petitions  and  remonstrances  of  every  kind  were  poured  in 
upon  the  Council  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  people 
assembled  in  various  places  in  large  masses,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  gave  way  to  proceedings  of  a  very  tumultuous  character  in 
their  ardour  against  the  obnoxious  innovations.     This  led  to  the 
formation,  in  the  early  part  of  1638»  of  a  sort  of  representative 
council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  four  ^  Tables,*  as  they  were 
called,  each  of  which  represented  one  of  the  four  great  classes 
into   which   the  community  was  supposed  to  be  divided — the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  the  burghers.     By  this  body 


•  Edin.  Review,  vol.  liv.  p.  321. 
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the  public  feeling  was  concentrated  and  directed ;  measures  were 
concocted  and  regulations  issued  by  it  with  all  the  authority  of 
law ;  until  it  gradually  superseded  in  effect  the  entire  government 
and  legislature  of  the  country.  Such  were  the  first  results  of 
what  Mr.  Napier  calls,  Charles's  ^rational  and  praiseworthy 
<  sdieme  of  uniformity  in  the  Protestant  worship  of  the  kingdom  ;* 
but  which  may  be  more  justly  designated  his  insane  and  impious 
attempt  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  invade  the 
prerogative  of  the  Almighty. 

Mr.  Napier  would  fam  make  it  out  that  all  tbJs  excitement  and 
hostility  to  the  liturgy,  was  the  result  of  strenuous  and  factious 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  what  he  calls  ^  the  Rothes 
*and  Balmerino  Beiction,' — in  oUier  words,  the  disaffected  nobility 
and  eentry,  whom  Charles  had  offended  by  his  measures  respect- 
ii^  tbe  settlement  of  the  tithes.     He  repeatedly  insinuates  that 
a  design  existed  on  the  part  of  this  Beiction,  to  deprive  Charles  of 
his  hereditary  crown  in  Scotland,  and  to  restore  to  that  country 
its  ancient  dignity,  by  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  resi- 
dent as  well  as  a  native  prince.     As  the  most  likely  means  of 
success  in  this  design,  he  supposes  that  they  prevailed  upon  the 
ministers,  who,  according  4o  his  account,  were  generally  speaking 
a  set  of  ignorant  hot-headed  bigots,  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  people  against  the  kin^,  by  msinuating  or  asserting,  that  the 
latter  was  amiing  at  nothmg  less  than  the  re-establishment  of 
Popery  in  all  its  former  power ;  and  the  ministers  being,  as  he 
aiSrms,  quite  as  factious  as  the  nobility,  went  cheerfully  mto  the 
scheme,  and   chiefly  through  their  influence   over   the   weaker 
sex,  raised  a  popular  prejudice  against  the  king  and  the  bishops, 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  first  instance  by  the  tumults  that 
occurred  m  the  cathedral  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  afterwards  care- 
fully fomented  into  a  cause  of  implacable  discord  throughout  the 
kingdom.     This  theory  hangs  so  loosely  together,  and  is  depen- 
dant upon  so  many  mere  suppositions,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  deliberately  to  set  about  refuting  it     Where,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  ask,  is  the  evidence  that  any  such  design  as  that 
attributed  by  Mr.  Napier  to  the  insurgent  nobility,  at  this  time 
really  existed  ?  or,  supposing  that  it  did  exist,  is  it  at  all  credible 
that  it  should  have  been  so  readily  espoused  by  the  clergy  ?     The 
latter  were,  generally  speaking,  attached  to  Charles ;  and  their 
attachment  must  have  been  naturally  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
very  measures  which  had  so  grievously  offended  the  nobility,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  direct  gainers  by  those  measures.     Nor  were 
they  such  illiterate  and  semi-civilized  barbarians,  as  Mr.  Napier, 
repeating  the  unfounded  calumnies  of  his  party,  affirms  that  they 
were.     Measured,  indeed,  by  the  standard  of  a  Walton,  a  Taylor, 
or  a  Barrow,  they  must  be  pronounced  deficient  in  learning,  in 
eloquence,   in  richness  of  lang^uage,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
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thought ;  but  of  liow  many  hundreds  in  the  very  church  of  which 
these   men   were   the   ornaments,  may  not  the  same  thine  be 
afBrmed  ?  or  who  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of  tbe 
times  would  so  much  as  think  of  applying  such  a  standard  to  the 
Scottish  clergy  of  that  day  ?     Opportunities  of  acquiring  huge 
stores  of  literature,  or  of  cultivating  to  a  great  extent  powers  of 
graceful  or  elaborate  disquisition,  were  but  sparingly  furnished  at 
that  time  to  candidates  for  the  sacred  o£Sce  in  Scotland.     Nor 
was  the  temper  of  the  times  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  that 
quiet  plodding  and  academic  repose  by  which  tlie  great  divines  of 
the  English  church  amassed  their  treasure9  and  nurtured  their 
faculties.     The  public  mind  was  unsettled  \  questions  of  mighty 
moment,  both  in  theology  and  in  politics,  were  under  general 
discussion ;  interests  of  tne  deepest  value  were  at  stake.     It  was 
a  time  for  decision,  not  for  contemplation ;  for  the  energetic  use 
of  what  a  man  had,  not  for  the  quiet  and  composed  ai.  assing  of 
resources,  which  however  valuable  in  themselves,  their  possessor 
might  never  have  any  occasion  to  call  forth.     Such  learning  and 
eloquence  as  times  like  these  require — tlie  learning  that  fits  ftr 
rapidly  taking  a  firm  and  discriminating  grasp  of  a  complicateil 
question,  and  the  eloquence  that  is  adaptea  to  guide  the  opioioM 
and  sway  the  feelings  of  a  people  deeply  in  earnest,  the  Scottish 
clergy  at  that  time  sufficiently  possessed.     In  all  matters  of  scho- 
lastic and  controversial  theology,  they  were  accurately,  if  not  pro- 
foundly, versed ;  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  they 
all  knew  something,  and  oi  some  it  might  be  justly  said,  that  they 
were  learned  in  those  tongues ;  with  points  connected  with  tw 
civil  law,  or  with  ecclesiastical  and  general  politics,  they  were 
more  than  conversant;  and  their  eloquence,  though  neither  of  the 
most  refined  nor  of  the  most  elevatea  order,  was  of  that  vehementi 
compact,  and  business-like  character  which  is  best  suited  to  affect 
a  people,  shrewd,  determined,  and  impassioned,  like  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.^     That  such  men  could,  as  a  body,  have  been 
cajoled  by  a  set  of  revolutionary  nobles  is  not  to  be  supposed  for* 
moment ;  still  less  can  we  suppose  them  to  have  sided  with  tliose 
men  from  sinister  and  factious  motives.     Had  they  adopted  this 
latter  course,  they  would  have  been,  in  a  temporal  point  of  vieWi 


*  It  is  doing  Mr.  Napier  no  injustice  to  prefer,  in  a  question  respecting 
pulpit  oratory,  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Mc  Cric  to  his.  *  We  haw 
read/  says  that  eminent  man,  '  not  one,  but  a  number  of  sermons  preached 
by  Henderson,  Gillespie,  and  Baillie,  and  we  are  sure  we  do  not  go  too  fiur 
when  we  say,  that  they  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  sermon  at  that 
time  delivered  in  London  ;  and  that  they  might  have  been  heard,  and  indeed 
were  heard,  by  the  most  refined  members  of  Parliament  of  England,  without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  disgust  or  ridicule.' — Review  of  Tales  of  My  Landlord, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  for  1817,  p.  175. 
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deeply  and  insanely  injuring  themselves.  What  had  they  to 
gain  by  such  a  course,  supposing  it  successful  ?  If  they  sought 
worldly  honour  and  wealtn,  the  surer,  the  safer,  and  the  shorter 
path  was  to  have  sided  with  Charles,  and  have  lent  the  weight  of 
their  influence  to  his  schemes.  There  were  some  of  the  clerical 
leaders  in  this  movement — Henderson,  for  instance — whom  the 
king  and  Laud  would  have  purchased  at  any  price.  Had  they 
given  in  to  the  royal  scheme — had  they  consented  to  acknowledge 
their  temporal  sovereign  as  their  ecclesiastical  head — had  they,  in 
opposition  to  their  conscientious  convictions,  assumed  the  sacer- 
dotal robes,  and  engaged  to  observe  what  they  justly  deemed  the 
onseriptnral  and  deceptive  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church — and 
had  they  used  their  vast  influence  with  the  community  to  induce 
diem  to  remain  quiet  under  those  changes,  and  to  receive  as 
inoffensive  and  scriptural  the  principles  which  they  involved; 
diere  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  unprincipled  conformity  would 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  shower  of  benefits  from  the  gratified 
monarch.  It  is  inconceivable  how,  had  they  been  such  self- 
seeking,  evil-minded  men  as  Mr.  Napier  says  they  were,  they 
should  have  foregone  all  the  advantages  which  were  thus  spread 
before  them,  for  the  uncertain  chance  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  a  civil  war.  The  supposition  is  monstrous,  and  carries  its 
own  refutation  on  its  front.  Nor  will  any  theory  serve  to  account 
for  their  conduct,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature, 
which  denies  the  validity  of  that  plea  which  they  themselves 
urged,  when  they  rested  their  defence  upon  the  obligation  under 
which  God  had  laid  them  to  prefer  truth  to  emolument,  and  to 
obey  him  rather  tlian  man. 

As  to  the  charge  of  being  agitators,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  ministers  made  the  utmost  use  of  their  influence  with  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  them  against  the  measures  of 
the  king,  and  that  some  of  them  forgot,  in  the  excess  of  their 
zeal,  what  was  altogether  due  to  the  sacredness  of  their  ofiBce. 
At  the  same  time^  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  their  position 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  greatly  different  from  that  of  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  present  day.  Of  them  may  be  said,  what  Lord 
Brougham  has  said  of  the  orators  of  ancient  Greece  :  each  was 
for  his  own  district  *  the  parliamentary  debater,  the  speaker  at 

*  public  meetings,  the  preacher,  the  newspaper,  the  published 

*  sermon,  the  pamphlet,  the  volume  all  in  one.**  To  them  the 
people  looked  for  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  all  their 
a&irs,  both  public  and  private,  temporal  and  spiritual.  They 
were  thus  constrained  at  times  to  transgress  the  strict  limit  of 


*  Dissertation  on  tlie  Eloquence  of  the  Ancients,  appended  to  the  fourtli 
volume  of  his  Speeches,  p.  380. 
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official  duty,  and  meddle  with  matters  that  did  not  altogether 
belong  to  them.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  however,  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  view,  that  they  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  act  as  they 
dia,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  with  which  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  people  seemed  to  mem  to  be  threatened.  They  feit 
that  principles  of  deep  and  awful  moment  were  at  stake,  and  were 
convmced  that  the  proposed  innovations  were  fraught  with  evil 
to  the  best  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  the  people.  As 
faithful  shepherds  it  behoved  them  to  warn  their  flock  of  the  im- 
pending danger ;  as  vigilant  watchmen  it  was  required  of  them  to 
sound  tne  alarm  when  they  saw  the  enemy  preparing  to  approach. 
Ready  themselves  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than  relin- 
quish their  principles,  they  felt  it  incumbent  to  rouse  their 
followers  to  the  same  pitch  of  conscientious  and  holy  determina* 
tion.  And  in  following  out  this  course,  Mr.  Napier  may  rest 
assured,  they  went  to  work  after  a  very  different  fashion  from 
what  he  supposes.  They  were  not  the  men  to  aim  at  accomplish- 
ing their  designs  by  working  upon  the  fears  or  the  feelings  of  the 
weaker  sex.  It  is  in  a  very  different  quarter  that  he  must  look 
for  the  sleek  and  soft-tongued  parsons,  who  ^  familiar  with  a  round 
^  of  ladyships,'  act  the  part  of  drawing-room  agitators,  and  seek, 
by  working  upon  the  nerves  or  the  bigotry  of  their  female  disciples, 
to  raise  an  excitement,  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
favour  of  the  continually  and  much  endangered  *  Church/  The 
clergy  of  the  Covenant  were  /wen,  every  inch  of  them.  They 
scorned  to  ply  the  distaff,  when  the  circumstances  of  their  country 
called  upon  them  to  wield  the  mace.  Confident  in  the  rectitude 
of  their  principles  and  the  honesty  of  their  intentions,  they  came 
boldly  before  their  countrymen,  and  spoke  their  minds  in 
open  day.  Hence  the  real  secret  of  the  depth  and  permanence  of 
their  influence  over  the  movements  of  their  party.  Nothing 
appears  to  us  more  preposterous  than  to  attribute  this  to  their  hoS 
upon  the  women.  It  is  true  that  the  Scottish  females  of  that 
period  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  among  them  that  open  resistance  to  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  churches  first  broke  out;  but  had  there  been  no 
more  powerful  element  at  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  male  part 
of  the  population  than  what  arose  from  their  influence,  we  may 
rest  assured  the  matter  had  never  come  to  the  issue  of  a  civil  war. 
Does  Mr.  Napier  himself  believe,  or  does  he  expect  any  man  of 
sense  to  believe,  that  the  riotous  proceedings  of  Jenny  Geddes  and 
her  assistant '  serving  wenches,*  were  the  real  commencement  of 
the  mighty  conflict  in  which  the  nation  was  soon  after  involved 
with  its  rulers  ?  What !  because  an  old  woman  lost  her  temper 
in  church,  and  imperilled  the  life  of  the  officiating  clergymen  by 
flinging  her  stool  at  his  head,  and  because  a  few  scores  of  persons 
of  her  own  sex  and  class  seconded  her  fury  by  'voices  and  missiles,* 
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are  we  to  be  told  that  a  whole  nation,  hastily  espousing  her 
quarrel,  would  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign,  and  carry  on 
a  long,  a  bloody,  and  an  expensive  war  in  defence  of  a  cause  to 
which  they  were  seduced  only  by  the  skill  with  which  a  few 
crafty  nobles  and  intriguing  clergymen  '  improved'  the  feminine 
tumult?  Had  Mr.  Napier  perused  the  page  of  human  nature 
with  half  the  diligence  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  worm- 
eaten  records  of  former  times,  he  would  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
by  such  sudden  and  intemperate  outbursts  of  individual  wrath 
toat  the  peace  of  nations  is  broken,  and  the  stability  of  thrones 
endans^red.  Emotions  that  are  so  easily  excited  into  unseason- 
able fervour,  lie  too  near  the  surface,  and  have  too  little  hold 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  people,  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  parentage  of  mighty  revolutions.  Where  a  single 
spark  kindles  a  devastating  flame,  the  materials  for  the  conflagra- 
tion must  have  been  previously  collected  ;  where  the  '  lenis  susur- 
^ms  '  of  a  local  tumult  stirs  a  kingdom  into  rebellion  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  previously  unset- 
tled by  the  criminality  or  folly  of  their  rulers.  Had  the  unseemly 
conduct  of  the  women  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  been  called 
forth  by  nothing  but  their  own  excited  feelings,  their  wrath  would 
have  cooled  wim  the  ducking  of  the  first  scold  whom  the  magis- 
trates might  have  doomed  to  that  once  approved  and  appropriate 
punishment.  But  vehement  as  their  indignation  was,  it  was  not 
from  it  that  danger  to  the  commonwealth  was  to  be  apprehended. 
It  was  in  the  pallid  sternness,  the  compressed  lips,  the  knit  brows, 
the  gloomy  silence  of  the  dark-visaged  mass  that  partly  in 
indifference,  partly  in  displeasure,  looked  on  whilst  the  fury  of 
the  women  was  expending  itself  in  noisy  outrage,  that  the  signs 
of  the  impending  storm  were  to  be  descried.  The  outrage  which 
had  been  committed  upon  the  most  cherished  rights  of  the  nation, 
had  kindled  a  deep  and  moody  resentment  which  the  excesses  of 
a  mob  could  neither  express  nor  satisfy. 

It  was  whilst  this  excitement  was  rising  to  its  heiglit,  that 
Montrose  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  His  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  connexion  with  the  famous  convention  of  November,  1637, 
out  of  which  the  Institution  of  the  Tables,  already  referred  to, 
arose.  His  appearing  on  this  occasion  among  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected  party,  has  been  usually  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  mor- 
tified pride  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  king  in  London  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  was  not  until 
some  considerable  time  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  that  he  joined 
the  Covenanting  party,  and  that  at  no  period  of  his  connexion 
with  them,  did  his  conduct  betray  any  of  that  rancorous  partisan- 
ship which  commonly  characterizes  the  man  who  adopts  a  side  in 
a  great  national  conflict  from  motives  of  mere  personal  off'ence,  the 
soundness  of  this  opinion  may  well  be  questioned.     Mr.  Napier 
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attributes  Montrose's  adduction  to  his  mind  having  been  worked 
upon  by  the  craft  of  Lord  Rothes  and  the  clergy,  quoting  as  his 
authority  the  words  of  Baillie — *  the  canniness  of  Rothes  brought 

*  in  Montrose  to  our  party  ' — and  a  MS.  deposition  by  Robert 
Murray,  minister  of  Methven,  taken  in  1641,  in  which  Montrose 
is  introduced  as  affirming  that  Murray  was  *an  instrument  in 

*  bringing  him  to  this  cause.'  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
both  Rothes  and  Murray  may  have  '  desut  with '  Montrose,  as 
the  phrase  went,  without  either  of  them  practising  any  deceit 
upon  his  mind.  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that 
he  agreed  with  his  former  guardian.  Lord  Napier,  in  the  opinions 
which  led  tliat  nobleman,  along  with  many  others  of  the  same 
moderate  and  rational  views,  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  people 
against  the  bishops ;  and  though  some  management  might  be 
necessary  to  induce  him  to  commit  himself  to  active  measures,  it 
is  quite  possible,  and  from  all  we  know  of  his  character  and  sub- 
sequent career,  extremely  probable,  that  he  did  not  take  that 
step  without  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing in  his  own  mind  how  far  he  was  prepared  to  go  in  the 
course  on  which  he  had  thus  entered. 

Once  committed,  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  and  the  daring 
character  of  his  genius,  led  him  to  pursue  with  unhesitating  vigour 
those  measures  which  appeared  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.  At  the  convention  above  mentioned,  he 
was  named,  along  with  Lords  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Lindsay,  to 
represent  the  nobility  of  Scotland  in  the  Committee  of  Tables;  and 
in  this  capacity  he  was  accessary  to  the  composition  of,  as  he  was 
among  the  first  to  affix  his  bold  and  masculme  signature  to,  that 
memorable  paper  *the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.'  This 
document  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  minister  of  Leuchars, 
and  Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  by  order  of  the  Tables,  after  a  very 
decided  instance  of  Charles's  perfidy  and  obstinate  determination  to 
enforce  his  ecclesiastical  innovations.  It  was  framed  upon  the  model 
of  the  *  Bands,'  as  they  were  called,  into  which  from  very  ancient 
times  the  Scotch  had  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  for  mutual 
support  and  defence  in  seasons  of  peril.  One  of  these,  which  had 
been  framed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  been  adopted 
as  the  National  Confession  of  Faith,  was  selected  by  the  Cove- 
nanters as  the  basis  on  which  their  document  was  to  be  formed; 
or  rather  was  reissued  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
clause  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  signing  it  were  obliged  to  de- 
fend each  other  'against  all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever.'  The 
addition  of  this  clause  has  drawn  down  upon  them  the  charge  of 
duplicity  as  well  as  rebellion  ;  inasmuch  as,  it  is  said,  they  issued 
the  document  as  a  simple  copy  of  the  former  Confession,  whereas 
it  contained  a  clause  pledging  all  who  signed  it  to  stand  by  each 
other  against  any  and  every  opponent,  not  even  excepting  the 
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sovereign  himself.  The  charge  of  duplicity  has  been  very  gene- 
rally admitted  against  them  by  historians,  and  among  the  rest  by 
Dr.  Cook,  who  usually  stands  forth  as  their  defender  ;*  but  as  it 
appears  to  us  with  glaring  injustice,  for  in  the  preamble  to  the 
bond,  after  reciting  the  different  occasions  on  which  this  Confes- 
sion had  been  signed,  they  proceed  to  say,  ^  and  now  subscribed 

*  by  us  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and 
^  commons  under  subscribing,  together  tmth  our  resolutions  and 

*  promises^  for  the  causes  after  specified^  to  maintain  the  said  true 

*  religion,  and  the  King's  Majesty  according  to  the  Confession 

*  aforesaid  and  Acts  of  Parliament't  Nothing  appears  to  us  more 
certain  than  that  by  the  words  we  have  printed  in  italics,  the 
editors  of  the  Covenant  intended  to  intimate  that  the  document, 
as  issued  by  them,  contained  something  new — something  both  in 
the  shape  of  resolution  and  of  complaint^  which  did  not  pertain  to 
die  document  as  formerly  signed.  As  to  the  charge  of  rebellion,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  clause  in  question  wa»  intended  to  pledge  those  who 
signed  it  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king.      The  phrase  ^  all 

*  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever,'  is  certainly  sufficiently  general; 
but  when  it  is  remembered,  that  both  in  the  preamble  and  in  the 
body  of  the  document  it  is  distinctly  affirmed,  that  the  objects  for 
which  the  mutual  bond  was  given  were  conjointly  the  main- 
tenance *  of  true  reliffion,  and  of  the  King^s  Majesty^  it  seems 
but  kAT  \jo  conclude  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  included  amongst  the  number  of  those  against  wliom 
the  subscribers  pledged  themselves  to  defend  each  other.  But, 
further,  even  supposmg  that  resistance  to  the  sovereign  was  dis- 
tinctly contemplated  on  the  part  of  those  who  issued  this  docu- 
ment, of  what  crime  were  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  nation  guilty 
in  so  acting,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  their  country  was 
at  that  time  plac^?  The  principle  on  which  Dr.  Cook  rests 
their  defence  is  one  which  no  man  in  the  present  day  surely  will 
venture  to  question,  viz.,  *  that  when  the  ends  for  which  all 
'government  should  be   instituted   are  defeated,  the  oppressed 

*  have  a  clear  right  to  disregard  customary  forms,  and  to  assert  the 

*  privileges  without  which  they  would  be  condemned  to  the  de- 
'  gradation  and  wretchedness  of  despotism.* J  To  this  Mr.  Napier 
has  nothing  to  oppose  but  his  old  assertion  that  the  Covenanters 
were  a  mere  restless  and  unprincipled  faction.  But  if  they  were 
only  a  faction,  where,  we  ask,  was  the  nation  ?     The  statements 


*  History  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  ii.  416. 

t  See  the  whole  document  in  Peterkin's  Records  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
(p.  9),  a  work  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  use  to  the  student  of  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  History. 

X  Vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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of  Mr.  Napier's  own  book  amply  confute  his  assertion ;  witness 
the  account  he  has  given  of  the  rapturous  and  universal  signing 
of  the   Covenant,  from  the   MSS.  of  the  Episcopal  parson  of 
Rotheimay,  vol.  i.  pp.  151 — 157.     That  a  document  which  was 
subscribed  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  *  every 
*one  contesting  who  might  be  first;'    which   all   the    nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  who  were  present  at  Edinburgh  at  the  time 
it  was  issued,    subscribed    and   swore    to;   which,  as  it   passed 
through  the  country,  was  signed  by  myriads,  of  whom  *  many 
'  subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks,'  while  others  *  did  draw 
'  their  own  blood,  and  used  it  in  place  of  ink  to  underwrite  their 
*  names ;'  and  to  speak  for  which  was  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman 
such  a  passport  to  popularity,  '  that  no  church  could  contain  his 
'hearers,'  and  some  'kept  their  seats  from  Friday  till  Sunday  to 
'get  the  communion  given  them  sitting;'— tliat  such  a  document 
should  speak  the  language  of  a  mere  faction  with  whom  the 
nation  at  large  had  no  sympathy,  is  an  assertion  which  nothing 
but  the  blindest  spirit  of  faction  could  tempt  any  man  to  hazard. 
If  ever  a  nation  were  unanimous  in  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  its  governors  those  immunities  of 
which   no  ruler  is  entitled  to  deprive  his  subjects,  it  was  the 
Scottish  nation  at  the  period  referred  to ;  and  in  such  a  case  had 
the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters  even  formally  proposed  to  levy 
war  upon  the  sovereign  in  case  of  his  attempting  to  break  their 
league  or  frustrate  their  just  designs,  they  had  done  nothing  in- 
consistent with  those  relations  which  sunsist  in  every  free  state 
between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects.     We  are  still,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  step  was  so  much  as  contemplated  by  the 
Covenanters  at  the  time  when  their  bond  was  drawn  up.     The 
enemies  against  whom  they  sought  to  protect  at  once  their  own 
rights  and  those  of  the  throne,  were  the  bishops  and  the  pope,  and 
it  was  not  until  they  saw'  Charles  madly  bent  upon  identifying 
himself  with  these,  that  they  felt  constrained  to  appear  in  arms 
against  him.     The  grand  object  of  their  enterprise  was  the  pro- 
tection of  their  civil  and  religious  immunities;  their  war  with 
tlieir  sovereign  was  a  mere  accident  arising  out  of  his  pertinacious 
defence  of  measures   by  which  these   were   endangered.      The 
Covenanters   were    not   republicans;    they    had   no    sjrmpathy 
whatever   with    the    anti-monarchical  party  in  England;    they 
were,   on    the    contrary,   enthusiastically    attached   to   the   mo- 
narchical form  of  government,  as  subsequent  events  prove ;  and  if 
in  struggling  for  their  rights,  circumstances  threw  them  into  col- 
lision with  their  sovereign,  their  maintenance  of  such  a  conflict 
can  be  traced  only  to  their  preference  of  principles  to  persons, 
and  their  anxiety  to  support  the  real  interests  of  the  throne,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  cherished  prejudices  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  was  occupied. 
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The  covenant  was,  for  the  first  time,  sworn  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1638,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  of  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes.  *It  was  the  day,' 
says  Henderson,  *  of  the  Lord's  power,  wherein  we  saw  his  people 
'most  willingly  offer  themselves  in  multitudes  to  the  service 
^  of  heaven,  hke  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning ;  this  was,  indeed, 

*  the  great  day  of  Israel,  wherein  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  re- 

*  vealed ;  the  day  of  the  Redeemer's  strength  on  which  the  princes 
<  of  the  people  assembled  to  swear  their  sJlegiance  to  the  King  of 

*  kings.'*  From  that  day  forward,  for  the  space  of  half  a  century, 
this  document  became  the  banner  round  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Scottish  nation  rallied  in  their  struggles  for  those  rights  which 
they  deemed  better  than  life ;  and  it  was  only  when  these  rights 
were  secured  at  the  Revolution,  that  it  ceased  to  be  unfurled,  and 
was  placed  in  that  venerable  repository  where  it  now  rests  as  the 
most  precious  among  the  cherished  Kci/ufjXia  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
For  some  months  after  its  promulgation,  both  parties  were  actively 
occupied  in  furthering  their  respective  interests :  the  Covenanters 
in  rousing  the  country,  and  the  king  in  endeavouring  to  over- 
reach and  out-manoeuvre  them  by  pretended  schemes  of  con- 
cession and  compromise.  So  well,  nowever,  were  the  plans  of 
the  former  laid  and  executed,  that  Charles  was  ultimately  con- 
strained, in  real  earnest,  to  give  in  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  so 
fer,  at  least,  as  to  issue,  on  the  15th  of  August,  two  edicts; 
the  one  summoning  a  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow  in  the  following  November,  and  the  other 
summoning  a  Parliament  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  May  of  the 
subsequent  year ;  at  the  same  time  ^  discharging  the  use  of  the 

*  Service  Book,  Books  of  Canons,  High  Commission,  and  Articles 

*  of  the  Perth  Assembly ;  ordaining  free  entry  to  ministers ;  and 
^  subjecting  the  Bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  As- 

*  sembly.'f  Unfortunately,  this  concession,  like  all  concessions 
made  too  late  and  reluctantly  to  the  claims  of  justice,  served  only 
to  confirm  the  people  of  Scotland  in  a  conviction  of  their  own 
power,  without  removing  any  of  that  unfavorable  feeling  with 
which  they  had  begun  to  regard  the  king.  The  remark  of  Baillie 
upon  the  subject  is  as  just  as  it  is  pithy:  <  It  has  been  the  king's 
perpetual  &ult  to  grant  his  people's  desires  by  bits,  and  so  late  ne 
ever  lost  his  thanks.' 

The  Assembly  thus  convened  was  the  famous  Assembly  of  1638, 
to  which  the  Scottish  Kirk  looks  back  as  the  aera  of  its  second 
and  better  reformation,  and  which  certain  zealots  in  that  body 


*  Alton's  Life  and  Times  of  Henderson y  p.  267. 
t  Peterkin's  Records,  p.  14. 
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have  been  recently  commemorating  with  a  fervour  and  a  fiiij 
which  have  astouncled  many  and  grieved  more  of  the  pious  inhabh 
tants  of  these  realms.  We  very  much  question  if  all  this  cn^ 
thusiastic  admiration  be  justly  due  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
memorable  convention.  It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
disorderly  meeting,  and  bore  a  resemolance  to  any  thing  rather 
than  to  a  body  of  Christian  men  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  affiurs 
of  Christ's  church.  So  violent  and  unconstitutional  were  their 
proceedings,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  occupied  the  place 
of  Royal  Commissioner  in  the  Assembly,  was  constrained,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  their  session,  to  command  them  to  dissolve  their 
meeting ;  and,  on  their  refusing  obedience,  he  vacated  his  seat, 
and  lert  the  place.  This  rendered  any  further  proceedings  on 
their  part  illegal ;  but  disregarding  all  consequences,  they  conti- 
nued to  sit  till  the  20th  of  December,  when  they  dissolved, 
after  asserting  their  right  to  meet  again,  independently  of  the 
royal  permission.  Subsequently  to  tne  departure  of  tne  Com- 
missioner, the  covenanting  party  carried  every  thinof  their  own 
way,  with  hardly  any  opposition.  The  spirit  in  which  they  acted 
was  of  the  most  intolerant  character.  Every  person  who  was 
known  to  be  in  any  way  unfavorable  to  Presbyterian  Church 
Polity,  or  to  Calvinistic  doctrine,  was  deposed  from  office  and  ex- 
communicated ;  whilst  on  the  heads  of  tlie  obnoxious  bishops  the 
full  weight  of  the  Assembly's  wrath  was  thrown.  In  judging* 
however,  of  the  conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  Assembly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  they  had  much  to  exasperate 
them;  that  they  met  under  all  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
having  wrested  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  privilege  from  an 
unwilling  monarch ;  that  the  evils  characterizing  their  proceed- 
ings are  incident,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  conventions 
of  a  politico-ecclesiastical  character ;  and  mat  they  lived  at  a  time 
when,  however  zealous  men  might  be  for  the  freedom  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  the  integrity  of  their  own  communion,  the 
idea  of  granting  toleration  to  others  was  not  only  not  entertained, 
but  was  strenuously  repudiated  as  sinful  by  almost  every  religious 
sect.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  many  of  their 
proceedings  were  such  as  we  cannot  but  condemn,  the  noble 
stand  which  they  made  on  this  occasion  for  their  principles,  not 
only  prevented  the  land  from  being  overrun  witn  popery  and 
priestcraft ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sowed  in  the  public  mind  the 
seeds  of  truths  which  have  grown  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  civil 
and  religious  privilege,  and  from  which  a  still  more  glorious 
increase  may  oe  expected  in  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the 
church  from  all  those  degrading  fetters  with  which  her  connexion 
with  the  state  has  bound  her. 

At  this  Assembly,  Montrose,  who  from  the  first  promulgation 
of  the   Covenant  had  been  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the 
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cause  of  which  it  was  the  symbol,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceeding  but  with  a  bluntness  and  openness  that  belonged 
rather  to  toe  camp  than  to  the  senate,  and  which,  subsequently, 
drew  from  Baillie  tlie  naiVe  complaint,  that  ^  they  found  his  more 
'than  ordinary  and  evil  pride,  very  hard  to  be  guided.'  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  ope- 
rations, which  the  Covenanters  found  it  necessary  to  commence 
a£;ainst  Huntly,  who  had  been  appointed  Roval  Lieutenant  for 
the  North  of  Scotland,  and  who,  with  other  chiefs  in  that  quarter, 
had  commenced  operations  with  much  vigour.  In  this  campaign, 
partly  through  the  skill  and  activity  of  Montrose ;  partly,  abo, 
through  neglect,  if  not  treachery  ou  the  part  of  Hamilton,  who 
had  engaged  to  furnish  the  supplies  necessary  for  enabling  Huntly 
to  maintain  the  conflict,  the  arms  of  the  Covenanters  were  every 
where  victorious;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  1639,  the  whole 
country  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  their  hands.  The  treaty  of 
Berwick,  in  June  of  that  year,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  these  war- 
like proceedings,  and  finally  terminated  Montrose's  connexion 
with  the  Covenanting  army. 

The  change  of  sides  which  Montrose  made  soon  after  this  event, 
has  drawn  down  upon  him  the  deep  censure  of  the  Presbyterian 
historians,  and  has  affixed  the  degrading  title  of  deserter  to  his 
name.  The  facts  connected  with  this  step  have  been  investigated 
by  Mr.  Napier  with  anxious  care ;  and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
the  result,  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  his  work,  has  been  to  place 
the  conduct  of  Montrose  in  a  light  which,  if  it  does  not  exhibit 
him  as  altogether  immaculate,  at  least  shows  that  he  was  actuated 
by  much  higher  principles  on  this  occasion  than  those  hitherto 
ascribed  to  him.  The  ordinary  hypothesis  on  this  subject  is,  that 
when  Montrose  met  the  king  at  Berwick,  on  the  occasion  of 
Charles's  summoning,  a  few  days  after  the  treaty  had  been  struck, 
fourteen  of  the  Covenanting  leaders  to  his  court,  to  arrange 
his  progress  to  Scotland,  where  he  meant  to  hold  an  Assembly  and 
Parliament  in  person — ^a  summons  which  only  Montrose,  Rothes, 
and  Lothian  thought  fit  to  obey;— tlie  king,  repenting  of  his 
former  discourteousness,  and  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
securing,  for  his  own  side,  the  services  of  so  able  a  soldier 
as  Montrose,  restored  to  that  nobleman  his  royal  favor ;  and  so,  as 
Mr.  Brodie  expresses  it,  *  seduced  him  from  his  party  and  prin- 
'ciples.'  To  tnis  cheap  and  gratuitous  hypothesis  Mr.  Napier 
opposes  one  which,  besides  being  much  more  in  keeping  with 
Montrose's  previous  career  and  kuown  character,  has  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  supported  by  irrefragable  documentary  evi- 
dence. It  is  this:  that  Montrose  had  for  some  time  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters ;  that  he 
had,  moreover,  found  that  their  leaders  were  aiming  at  measures, 
to  which  he  never  had  given,  and  never  could  give,  his  consent ; 
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and  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been,  in  his  opinion,^  to  have 
interfered  with  the  legitimate  prerogative  of  the  sovereign ;  that 
intelligence  had  even  been  conveyed  to  him  of  Argyle's  having 
mooted  the  dethroning  of  the  king  in  Scotland,  with  the  design,  as 
ii-as  inferred,  of  ascending  to  ins  place ;  that,  alarmed  by  these 
proceedings,  he  and  several  others  of  the  more  moderate  Presbj- 
terians,  entered  into  a  bond  for  the  defence  of  the  constitutkm, 
and  to  secure  the  great  purposes  for  which  they  bad  united  b 
signing  and  supporting  tne  Covenant;  that  having  deroatched 
letters  to  the  king  containing  advice  as  to  the  state  oi  thion 
ill  Scotland,  and  copies  of  these  having  been  surreptitioosly  ob- 
tained, the  Covenanting  leaders  seized  Montrose  and  bis  fiiends^ 
committed  them  to  prison,  and  proceeded  against  them  with  the 
utmost  rigor  and  injustice ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  all  thUj 
Montrose  became  entirely  alienated  from  their  party,  and,  after 
being  released  from  his  long  imprisonment,  went  over,  on  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities,  to  the  side  of  the  kin^,  to  which  be 
remained  attached  till  his  death.  The  evidence  m  &vor  of  thn 
theory  of  Montrose *s  conduct,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Napier  with  great 
fulness,  and  with  all  the  skill  of  an  advocate.  He  clearly  Siom 
that,  for  a  considerable  while  before  the  treaty  of  Berwick, 
Montrose  and  the  Covenanters  had  begun  to  discover  that  they 
were  not  quite  of  the  same  mind  on  many  points  necessarily 
involved  in  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged;  that 
if  there  \i-as  not  a  direct  intention  on  the  part  of  Argyle  and  his 
friends  to  dethrone  the  king,  Montrose  had  good  reason,  from 
what  was  told  him,  to  suppose  there  was ;  that  whilst  his  com- 
munications with  the  king  contained  nothing  but  sound  and 
wholesome  advice,  such  as  it  wtis  unquestionably  Montrose's 
privilege  to  offer  to  his  Majesty,  and  such  as  no  king  could  be  the 
worse  for  receiving,  the  anxiety  of  Argyle  and  his  party  to  fix  a 
criminal  accusation  upon  Montrose,  indicates  deep  personal  hatred 
or  a  strong  desire  to  ^et  rid  of  a  troublesome  adherent;  that 
Montrose  was  supported  in  all  that  he  did  in  this  matter  by  his 
former  guardian,  X*ord  Napier,  whose  uprightness  and  prudence 
are  above  all  question ;  and  that,  through  the  whole  of  the  pnn 
ceedings  connected  with  the  vexatious  course  pursued  agsonst 
him,  he  maintained  tliat  open,  honest,  and  fearless  demeanor 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  and  which  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  meanness  and  duplicity  of  a  traitor.  The  evidence  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Napier,  in  support  of  these  assertions,  is  such  as 
cannot,  we  tliink,  be  resistea.  Nor  is  its  importance  confined  to 
the  favorable  aspect  which  it  gives  to  the  conduct  of  Montrose  on 
the  occasion  in  question ;  it  is  also  valuable  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  mysterious  event  which  is  designated  in  all 
histories  of  the  period  by  the  somewhat  ominous  appellation  of 
^  the  Plot.'     This  plot,  it  turns  out,  was  nothing  more  appalling 
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tlian  the  agreement  of  a  few  noblemen  to  advise  their  sovereign  to 
measures  of  a  firm  but  conciliatory  kind,  as  the  only  policy  by  which 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom  could  be  preserved,  and  to  support  him 
a^^ainst  all  opposition  should  he  follow  their  advice.     It  also  fur- 
nishes a  solution  of  what  has  hitherto  been  a  sort  of  historical 
problem,  viz.  what  prompted  Charles's  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1641  ? 
Those  historians  who  are  favorable   to   the   king,   assert  with 
D'Israeli,  that  his  sudden  resolution  to  visit  the  northern  part  of 
his  dominions,  arose  from  a  desire  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the 
burden  under  which^  after  the  execution  of  Strafford,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  personal  distresses,  and  the   confusion   in   his 
councils,  it  was  oppressed ;  while  those  who  are  opposed  to  him 
incline  to  the  theory  of  Brodie,  who  tells  us  that  his  journey  was 
^a  dark  project  to  strengthen  an  unprincipled  violent  faction 
*  in  Scotland/    The  real  cause,  however,  it  now  appears  from  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Napier,  was  a  letter  from  Lord  Napier 
to  the  king,  in  which  that  nobleman  urged  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  his  Majesty  in   Scotland  as  the  only  remedy  for  that 
^mighty  distemper'  with  which  his  ^antient  and  native  kingdom 
'  of  Scotland '  was  at  that  time,  in  Napier's  opinion,  infected. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Argyle  and  his  party 
joined  with  the  Commons  of  England  in  putting  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  king's  intention ;  and,  by  the  fact,  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  Charles,  during  this  visit,  was  exactly  such  as  the  letter 
of  Napier  recommends. 

The  king  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of 
August;  where  he  found  his  advisers  Napier,  Montrose,  and 
others  of  their  party  in  prison  under  a  charge  of  perjury  and 
leasing-making ;  the  latter  a  species  of  crime  now  happily  un- 
known to  the  Statute  books  of  any  part  of  this  kingdom.  In  the 
parliament  which  was  summoned  on  the  king's  arrival,  Argyle 
reigned  supreme,  and  had  address  and  power  enough,  not  only  to 
keep  *  the  plotters,'  as  Montrose  and  his  friends  were  called,  in 
prison,  but  also  to  make  the  setting  aside  of  their  petition  for 
justice  look  as  if  it  had  the  approbation  of  the  king  as  well  as  of 
the  legislature.  As  the  session  of  parliament  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  an  event  occurred  which  threw  the  whole  into  confusion, 
and  prevented  that  settlement  of  the  public  affairs  to  which  their 
deliberations  appeared  to  be  tending.  This  was  that  hitherto  un- 
explained occurrence  which  has  received,  what  Godwin  Justly 
calls,  ^the  enigmatical  appellation  of  the  incident.'  Brodie 
attributes  this  appellation  to  *  its  unexpected  nature ;'  but  we  are 
rather  inclined  with  Mr.  Napier  to  say,  that  *  it  was  from  its  base- 
^less  nature  tliat  it  obtained  this  denomination.'  In  consequence 
of  a  rash  and  very  confused  statement  of  Clarendon,  the  version 
of  this  story  most  commonly  given  is,  that  Montrose  made  an 
offer  to  Charles  to  assassinate  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  which  the 
king  rejected  with  indignation  ;  that  Montrose,  nevertheless,  per- 
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sisted  in  his  design,  and  was  frustrated  only  by  these  noblemen 
getting  knowledge  of  it,  and  suddenly  leaving  the  city  for  their 
own  houses  where  they  stood  on  their  defence.  The  absurdity  of 
this  story,  as  given  by  Clarendon,  was  pointed  out  by  Hume,  who 
remarks,  that  ^all  the  time  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  Montrose 
*was  confined  to  prison,' and,  consequently,  was  physically  in- 
capable of  making  any  such  proposal  to  the  king,  far  more 
of  executing  it.  Laing  and  Brodie  have  given  modifications  of 
the  story,  which  avoid  tae  absurdity  attaching  to  the  statement  of 
Clarendon  only  by  engrafting  upon  it  certain  supplements  which 
are  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact  Mr.  Napier's  reasonings 
appear  to  us  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  perfect  impossibility,  under 
^  the  circumstances  in  which  Montrose  was  at  that  time  pmced,  of 
his  having  acted  any  such  part  as  this  story  attributes  to  him.  He 
has  not,  however,  succeeded  in  removing  the  whole  of  that 
obscurity  which  attaches  to  the  history  oi  the  incident.  His 
researches  have  thrown  deep  suspicion  upon  the  motives  of 
Argyle,  and  will  tend  very  much  to  deepen  the  shadows  that 
already  darken  the  character  of  that  wily  politician.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  scramble  for  offices  which  took  place  at 
this  time,  Argyle's  ambition  was  deeply  mortified  by  his  missing, 
through  the  king's  firmness,  the  office  of  Chancellor,  on  which  he 
had  set  his  heart.  It  is  equally  true  that,  while  the  king  urged 
an  investigation  into  the  matter  of  the  incident,  Hamilton  and 
Argyle  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  judicial  inquiry 
taking  place ;  which  looks  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  sometniug 
sinister  on  their  part  being  brought  to  light.  All  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  object  of  their  flight,  and  of  the  reason  which 
they  assigned  for  it,  viz.  their  dread  of  assassination  from  some 
person  connected  with  the  king,  was  the  embroiling  of  the  kinjg  in 
fresh  difficulties,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  state  of  things  which 
they  found  to  be  of  advantage  to  their  own  designs.  But  whilst 
this  conclusion  is  at  best  only  conjectural,  it  still  leaves  the 
transaction  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  especially  as  re- 
spects the  motives  which  dictated  the  particular  expedient  to 
which  these  noblemen  resorted  in  order  to  compass  their  de- 
signs. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  king  left  Edinburgh  on  his  return 
to  England,  but  not  before  he  had  secured  the  liberation  of 
Montrose  and  his  friends.  A  short  period  of  retirement  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  succeeded  the  stormy  scenes  through  which 
that  nobleman  had  passed,  and  gave  him  opportunity  for  devising 
schemes  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  in  the  still  more  stormy 
period  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  From  this  time  his  career 
is  identified  with  that  of  Charles,  though  it  was  not  till  the  spring 
of  1644,  when  he  was  appointed  under  rrince  Maurice,  Lieutenant 
General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  Scotland,  that  he  commenced 
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active  measures  on  the  king's  behalf.  Through  the  brilliant 
though  fiery  course  which  after  this  he  pursued,  jVir.  Napier  fol- 
lows him  with  a  fond  and  admiring  minuteness;  but  the  only 
part  of  his  details  to  which  we  can  at  present  advert,  is  that 
v^hich  relates  to  the  cruelties  which  Montrose  is  said  to  have 
practised  on  his  enemies,  and  especially  on  the  defenceless  in- 
oabitants  of  those  districts  which  he  overran.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Napier  corrects  one  very  important  misconception  of  previous 
historians,  by  showing  that  the  passage  in  Spalding's  narrative, 
on  which  the  latter  part  of  the  charge  almost  exclusively  rests, 
does  not  refer  to  Montrose  at  all,  but  to  the  Earl  Marischall,  with 
whom  he  was  contending.  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in 
Spalding's  account  of  the  Siege  of  Dunnotter  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Marischall,  and  the  burning  of  the  adjoining  towns  of  Stonehaven 
and  Cowie  by  Montrose,  and  is  as  follows :  ^  It  is  said  that  the 

*  people  of  Stonehaven  and  Cowie  came  out,  man  and  woman, 

*  children  at  thair  foot,  and  children  in  thair  armes  crying,  houUing 

<  and  weeping,  praying  the  Erll  for  God's  cause  to  saif  them  from 

*  this  fyre,  howsone  it  was  kendlit.     Bot  the  poor  people  got  no 

*  answer,  nor  knew  they  qwhair  to  go  with  thair  children.*  Srodie 
adduces  this  as  ^a  proof  of  inexcusable   cruelty   in   Montrose, 

<  scarcely  credible  of  one  in  civilized  life  ;*  and  Godwin  and  Laing 
have  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that 
these  authors  should  have  forgotten  that,  at  the  time  referred  to, 
Montrose  was  not  an  Earl^  but  a  Marquis^  under  which  title 
Spalding  speaks  of  him  in  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage 
quoted.  *  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  anecdote,'  as  Mr.  Napier 
remarks,  *  is  that  the  poor  people  looked  to  the  Earl  Marischall  to 

*  save  them  from  the  fire,  either  by  acceding  to  Montrose's  sum- 

*  mons,  or  by  admitting  them  within  his  extensive  fortifications.'  So 
much  for  the  only  precise  fact  that  has  been  hitherto  adduced  in  proof 
of  Montrose's  *  inexorable  cruelty  *  to  the  defenceless  peasantry  of 
the  districts  through  which  he  passed  !  As  respects  his  conduct 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  against  his  armed  opponents,  Mr.  Napier 
does  not  deny  that  it  was  marked  by  unsparing  severity ;  but  as 
the  object  of  fighting  is  to  destroy  one's  enemies,  we  do  not  very 
well  see  how,  on  the  supposition  that  war  is  lawful,  the  extent  to 
which  a  general  carries  this  is  to  be  urged  against  him  as  a  crime, 
so  long  as  nothing  is  perpetrated  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  Where  victory  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the 
shedding  human  blood,  it  is  absurd  to  commend  a  general  for  his 
victories,  and  then  blame  him  for  killing  so  many  men  in  order  to 
obtain  them. 

We  are  no  great  enthusiasts,  either  for  Montrose  or  for  the 
cause  for  which  he  struggled;  but  we  confess  it  has  been  with 
a  feeling  of  more  than  pleasure  that  we  have  entered  into 
Mr.  Napier's  explanation  of  those  parts  of  his  public  conduct 
which  have  hitherto  cast  so  deep  a  shadow  upon  his  memory.  It  is 
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refreshing  to  find,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  that  men  are  not  always 
so  bad  as  contemporary  spite  and  party-spirit  would  make  them; 
and  that,  if  at  one  time  it  be  the  office  of  impartial  history  to 
pluck  unmerited  laurels  from  brows  they  have  too  long  adorned. 
It  is  at  another  its  more  pleasing  duty  to  disperse  the  dloads  with 
which  the  breath  of  Action  may  have  obscured  the  fair  fiEune  of 
the  really  noble  and  virtuous.  ^Fhere  has  always  appeared  to  us 
something  incongruous,  and  as  it  were,  impossible,  in  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  Montrose.  So 
strange  a  compound  of  valor  and  meanness ;  of  chivalric  enthusiasm 
and  iron-hearted  cruelty ;  of  educated  taste  and  brutal  ferocity ; 
of  blunt  honesty  and  detestable  duplicity,  as  he  has  been  ae- 
picted,  we  venture  to  affirm,  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Napier  has,  at  length, 
restored  to  the  portrait  its  proper  colours,  and  set  it  in  a  proper 
light.  He  has  shown  us  that  the  conduct  of  his  hero,  even  when 
most  exposed  to  censure,  was  under  the  guidance  of  honorable, 
though  it  may  be  mistaken,  principle ;  and  that  though,  in  the 
desperate  enterprise  in  which  nis  closing  days  were  spent,  he  was 
necessarily  the  occasion  of  much  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  his 
countrymen,  he  did  not  steel  his  heart  against  the  call  of  hu- 
manity when  the  interests  of  that  cause  wliich  he  had  espoused 
permitted  him  to  listen  to  it,  nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  that 

'  Mercy, 
'  That,  like  a  sweet  bird  in  the  depth  of  oaks, 
'  Hath  dwelling  in  heroic  hearts.' 

We  do  not  go  the  length  of  affirming  that  the  portrait  as  given 
by  Mr.  Napier  is  perfect  in  all  its  lineaments ;  but,  unquestion- 
ably, to  use  a  common  phrase,  it  is  greatly  more  life-like  than  any 
of  the  others  we  have  seen. 

Montrose  maintained  his  gallant  defence  of  his  master's  cause 
long  after  that  master  had  himself  fallen ;  nor  did  he  relinquish 
his  daring  enterprise  until  his  last  hope  was  extinguished,  and  his 
last  army  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  Macieod, 
of  Assint,  a  hungry  highlander,  who  sold  him  to  the  Covenanters 
for  four  hundred  bolls  of  meal.  A  brief  trial,  and  a  speedy  exe- 
cution followed.  He  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  of  tlie  procugions 
height  of  thirty  feet ;  and  his  heaid  was  afterwards  *  nxed  upon 
^  the  Tolbooth,  with  an  iron  cross  over  it,  lest  by  any  of  his 
^  friends  it  should  have  been  taken  down.'  His  spirit  and  his  ocm- 
fidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his  cause  remained  unbroken  to  the 
last.  His  final  words  were,  ^  May  God  have  mercy  on  this  sf- 
*  flicted  kingdom.' 

Little  more  than  ten  years  after  the  execution  of  Montrose,  his 
great  rival,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  was  beheaded  on  nearly  the 
same  spot,  and  his  head  was  placed  upon  the  same  spike  from 
which  that  of  Montrose  had  oeeii  recently  removed.     He  died 
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with  less  heroism  than  his  antagonist,  but  with  more  of  composure 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  naturally  timorous  dis- 
position. It  would  be  unjust  to  doubt  that  the  fortitude  which  he 
exhibited  was  derived  from  the  source  to  which  he  himself 
ascribed  it — faith  in  the  atoning  merits  and  promised  grace  of 
Christ.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hypocrisy  by  which  the 
commencement  of  his  career  was  stained,  there  are  many  circum- 
stances in  the  later  years  of  his  life  which  give  us  confidence  in 
indulging  the  hope  that  he  closed  it  with  penitential  sincerity,  and 
humble  raith.  His  conduct  on  the  scaffold  was  such  as  he  himself 
assured  his  friends  it  should  be  ^  not  that  of  a  Roman  braving  death, 
<  but  that  of  a  Christian,  whom  death  could  not  affright.' 

These  days  of  bloodshed  and  disorder  have,  in  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,  passed  away,  we  trust  for  ever.  But  the 
history  of  them  shall  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  it  serve  to 
teach  our  rulers  a  lesson  of  the  danger  of  invading  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  to  impress  upon  men  of  all  parties  that  it  is  only 
as  equal  civil  and  religious  privileges  are  enjoyed  by  every  class 
of  the  community,  t^at  the  supremacy  of  law  can  be  quietly 
maintained,  and  the  peace  and  well-being  jof  society  at  large 
secured. 


Art.  II.  'New  Zealand :  being  a  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Adventures 
during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  between  the  years  1831  and 
1837.  By  J.  S.  PoLACK,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
London.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  844.     Bentley.     1838. 

TT  would  seem  a  little  strange  that  our  curiosity  to  know  more 
-*•  of  the  human  race,  whetner  historically  or  geographically, 
should  not  be  at  all  repressed  by  the  certainty  beforehand,  and 
the  often  renewed  experience  of  the  fact,  of  our  finding  in  the 
acquirement  just  so  much  additional  manifestation  of  the  depravity 
and  wretchedness  of  tliat  race. 

Let  a  previously  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  known,  section 
of  it  be  clearly  brought  into  view,  and  though  it  should  appear 
under  the  most  degraded  aspect  of  human  existence,  exhibiting 
the  most  odious  moral  and  intellectual  deformities,  accompanied 
by  physical  and  economical  circumstances  tlie  most  repulsive  to  our 
taiste,  we  nevertheless  gladly  receive  the  information^  and  thank 
the  man  whose  adventures  and  researches  have  supplied  it  as  a 
kind  of  benefactor.  If  there  were  to  come  to  us  a  slight  rumour 
of  a  tribe  or  nation,  existing  perhaps  in  the  hitherto  absolute 
terra  incogriiita  of  Africa  under  or  near  tho  line,  reported  as  more 
hideous  in  barbarism  and  turpitude  than  any  yet  known,  we 
should  be  so  much  the  more,  for  that  peculiarity,  eager  to  have 
them  brought  into  our  acquaintance.  If  an  explorer  had  dared 
the  peril  of  such  a  scene,  and  escaped  to  tell  us  what  he  had 
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beheld,  we  sLouId  demand  from  him  a  most  full  and  particolar 
report ;  and  nothing  would  fret  us  more  than  if  he  should  say, 
that  there  were  some  things  which,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  or 
even  to  save  himself  a  probable  imputation  on  his  veracity,  he 
judged  it  best  to  pass  over  in  silence.  We  should  want,  of  all 
things,  to  have  a  confidential  personal  communication  with  himi 
in  order  to  get  at  those  concealed  treasures  of  knowledge. 

In  the  indulgence  of  that  passion  (as  it  may  almost  be  called) 
for  geographical  discovery  which  has  distinguished  the  age,  we 
never  dream  of  the  finding  of  any  such  thing  as  a  region  adorned 
and  blessed  with  a  decided  prevalence  of  the  virtues,  and  their 
accompaniments  and  consequences.  We  never  expect  to  hear  of 
man  in  any  thing  better  than  his  old  and  general  character — the 
ascendency  of  evil  over  good.  Whether  the  region  heretofore 
unvisited  be  described  to  us  as  favoured  with  all  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility that  a  benignant  nature  can  lavish  on  it,  or  as  rugged,  frowning, 
and  inhospitable, — if  the  describer  should  goon  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
moral  beauty  which  rivals  the  one,  or  compensates  for  the  other,  he 
would  instantly  be  told  that  he  has  miscalculated  our  credulity ; 
and  that,  without  advancing  one  league  toward  the  distant  scene 
of  his  investigation,  we  can  virtually  go  thither  and  survey  it  in 
the  strength  of  a  principle  which  authorizes  us  to  contradict  him. 
The  human  race,  we  should  tell  him,  has  been  too  uniform  in  the 
manifestation  of  one  great,  sad,  radical  property  of  its  nature, 
through  all  time  and  all  the  known  world,  to  allow  our  belief  of 
any  such  exception  as  a  tribe  from  whose  happy  domain  the  vices 
and  miseries  are  excluded  or  departing — unless,  indeed,  he  means 
his  report  to  testify  that  somewhere  the  millennium  has  com- 
menced ;  and  then  we  shall  be  apt  to  think  that  felicitous  visita- 
tion can  hardly  have  so  missed  its  way  as  to  alight  on  central 
Africa,  perhaps,  when  it  is  so  lamentably  wanted  in  England. 

Still  we  are  inquisitive  how  this  creature,  man,  is  acting  out 
his  qualities  in  another,  and  another  tract  of  the  earth.  The 
novelties  in  the  manner  will  most  likely  be  found  to  be  but  dif- 
ferent modes  of  what  is  bad.  We  are  philosophically  content  to 
expect  no  otherwise ;  but  want  to  know  them  notwithstanding. 
And  the  age  is  past  when  the  adventurers  into  distant  and  im- 
perfectly known  regions  could  presume  to  impose  delusive  repre- 
sentations on  the  people  at  home.  Those  of  the  present  and  re- 
cent times,  a  surprismg  number,  and  in  rapid  succession,  have 
maintained,  for  the  most  part,  a  substantial  adherence  to  truth. 
So  that  we  have  now  the  means  of  a  real  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  sort  of  people  there  are,  and  what  they  a»e  doing^,  m 
tracts  and  corners  of  the  world  which,  but  a  few  generations  since, 
lay  under  a  cloud  of  mingled  ignorance  and  fiction. 

Perhaps  the  ascertainment  of  the  reality  has  struck  a  kind  of 
balance  between  the  opposite  licenses  of  fiction.     If  some  fine 
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Tomanlics  have  faded  from  sight  on  the  one  hand,  some  hu^o 
monstrosiUes  have  vanished  on  the  other.  Tlie  physical  enormi- 
ties, at  least,  are  gone  off;  there  are  no  more  stories  of  liuman 
creatures  shaped  in  fiintastic  and  anomalous  outrage  on  the 
aathentic  type ;  the  men  with  tails,  or  dogs'  heads,  or  the  visage 

t>lanted  into  the  chest  instead  of  being  mounted  on  a  neck,  have 
ong  since  been  swept  into  the  vast  rubbish  of  the  past  In  the 
moral  and  intellectual  part  of  the  exhibition,  indeed,  it  is  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  change  has  left,  or  brought  into  view, 
some  phenomena  which  it  did  require  testimony  of  well-tried 
validity  to  establish  as  an  unquestioned  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  human  species.  At  all  events  we  now  have  truth  instead  of 
iable. 

That  knowledge  is  now  so  comprehensive,  and  includes  so 
ample  a  variety  of  manifestations  of  the  evil  principle,  that  we 
may  doubt  whetlier  there  can  remain  any  thing  yet  to  be  brought 
to  ugbt  that  will  much  surprise  us,  or  put  us  m  anv  fear  of  ere* 
dulity  in  believing.  Be  almost  whatever  it  may,  in  the  way  of 
error,  perversity,  degradation,  iniquity,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
admit  the  proSability  that  it  may  belong  to  the  human  nature. 
If  there  be  one  more  feature  of  mental  or  moral  deformity,  it  will 
be  sore  to  be  found  associating  consistently  with  some  of  the  facts 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  novelties  in  our  survey  and  estimate 
of  that  nature. 

There  is  this  New  Zealand  section  of  ilie  great  family.  A 
numerous  succession  of  reporters,  of  various  qualifications  and 
tastes,  may  not  have  left  us  much  to  learn  of  them  and  their  ter« 
ritory ;  but  the  present  work  appears  to  have  good  pretensions  to 
be  received  as  a  more  spirited  and  varied  picture,  from  the  very 
life,  than  perhaps  any  that  has  preceded.  The  author  has  passed 
many  years  among  them,  on  a  trading  speculation,  including  tlie 
purchase  of  land,  apparently  on  his  own  account;  and  in  taking 
such  a  view  of  the  places  and  inhabitants  as  should  authorise  a 
judgment  on  the  possibilities^  means,  and  advantages,  of  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  tliem  and  our  countrymen.  He 
appears  to  be  an  active,  adventurous,  sharp- sighted,  and  adroit 
person ;  well  furnished  with  that  kind  of  serviceable  philoso- 
phy which  can  look  at  the  ugly  sights  in  the  human  condition 
without  being  thrown  into  the  horrors.  He  is,  indeed,  a  little 
too  apt  to  be  gay  and  jocular  sometimes,  on  what  would  move  the 
graver  feelings  of  a  very  reflective  philanthropist.  He  associated 
habitually  \«ith  the  natives,  saw  them,  of  course,  in  most  of  the 
situations  and  transactions  which  would  exemplify  their  character, 
conversed  with  them  in  their  own  language,  seems  to  have  been 
much  in  favour  with  them,  and  had  tlie  art  of  managing  their 
capricious  tempers.  His  adventures  among  them  are  related  in 
an  off-hand,  sometimes  very  graphical  style;  often  negligent  and 
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incorrect  in  construction ;  with  a  frequent  pedantic  affectation  of 
sporting  fine  words,  in  parts  of  the  composition  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  reader  takes  an  impression  of  veracity  and  reality,  believ- 
ing he  sees  the  story  go  through  the  thing  just  as  it  was  then  and 
there.  He  is  not  incommoded  by  any  nostrum-notion,  which  is 
to  be  the  key  of  a  theory  to  which  every  thing  is  to  be  referred. 
He  sees  in  the  descriptions  and  narrations  such  a  picturesque 
freshness,  such  an  immediateness,  if  we  may  so  name  it^  to  the 
subject,  and  such  a  particularity  of  detail,  that  he  is  confident  the 
author  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  what  he  saw,  heard,  and  did. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  as  one  disadvantage  in  such  a  mode  of 
writing,  that  there  can  be  no  method,  no  digesting  and  classifying 
of  the  numerous  particulars  into  order.  The  characteristic  notices 
are  scattered  miscellaneously  through  the  work ;  and  we  are  not 
sure  there  would  always  be  found  a  nice  consistency  if  they  were 
all  assorted  and  disposed  in  a  systematic  arrangement. 

In  observing  what  sort  of  people  possess  what  portions  of  the 
earth,  a  curious  speculator  might  find  some  amusement,  and  per- 
haps nothing  better,  in  raising  the  questions — what  relation  or 
fitness  there  is,  respectively,  between  them ;  whether  the  right  of 
continued  occupancy  have  any  dependence  on  such  fitness ;  what 
obligations,  greater  or  less,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  laid 
under  according  to  the  quality  of  their  local  allotments ;  how  far 
it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  them  that  they  are  so  located; 
whether  those  to  whom  the  less  agreeable  tracts  of  the  world  have 
been  assigned  have  an  adequate  or  partial  compensation  afforded 
by  any  of  the  circumstances  or  influences  of  those  regions ;  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  habitations  between 
tribesoccupyingdomainswidely  different  in  physical  character.  Set- 
ting out  of  view  the  fact  of  how  the  various  tribes  actually  obtained 
their  present  abodes  in  the  natural  progress  of  emigration,  and 
considering  their  claims  to  portions  of  the  globe  as  according  to 
their  qualities,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  principfe  of 
equity  in  their  distribution.  Some  barbarous  tribes  find  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  in  dreary  deserts ;  and  others,  not  less  barba- 
rous, an  easy  one  in  domains  of  fertility,  beauty,  and  luxury.  We 
feel  an  uneasy  sympathy  with  certain  portions  of  the  race,  less 
vitiated  than  the  general  mass,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  climates  where 
nature  maintains  a  frowning  austerity,  and  life  is  rather  endured  dian 
enjoyed,  on  a  tenure  of  hardship,  an  economy  of  toil,  privation,  and 
hazard — for  instance  Greenland,  Iceland,  Lapland,  the  Isles  of 
Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  temperate 
and  salubrious  regions,  as  China,  are  condemned  to  sustain  an 
immense  multitude  of  human  creatures  mentally  dwarfed,  cramped, 
bent  down,  and  fixed,  in  stupified  conformity  to  an  irrational, 
inveterate,   obdurate  prescription,  corroborated   by  superstitim. 
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Or  a  fine  realm  elsewhere,  as  Spain,  may  be  appropriated  by  a 
people  whose  semibarbarous  fanaticism  is  virulent  and  sanguinary. 

If  we  might  give  license  to  our  imagination  in  such  employ* 
ment  as  apportioning  the  field  of  terrestrial  nature  to  orders  of 
inhabitants  according  to  some  rule  of  supposed  worthiness,  to 
what  sort  of  people  should  we  assign  New  Zealand  ?  It  appears 
to  be  an  eminently  fine  and  valuable  fraction  of  the  earth.  By  its 
extent  in  length,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles,  from  north  to 
south,  it  has  a  great  variety  of  climates,  distant  enough  at  both 
extremities  from  latitudes  unfavorable  to  activity,  alacrity,  and 
enjoyment  By  its  much  smaller  breadth  the  greater  part  is 
favoured  with  tne  mild  influences  of  the  vast  ocean.  It  has  har* 
hours,  streams,  fertile  tracts,  beautiful  valleys  and  hills,  innumer- 
able. Its  variegated  surface  exhibits  a  splendid  picture,  where  the 
sublimities  have  their  share,  in  a  range  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  grand  precipices  and  promontories  of  the  coast  It  is  a 
region  which  our  fancied  law  of  distribution  would  appropriate  to 
some  highly  improved  section  of  the  human  race,  such  a  one  as 
would  most  fully  and  worthily  avail  itself  of  a  territory  so  favour- 
able at  once  to  the  economical  purposes  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce,  and^  as  we  should  imagine,  to  tlie  general  development 
of  the  mental  faculties. 

Imagine,  then,  this   splendid    piece  of  terra  firma^  proudly 
rising  above  the  boundless  waste  of  waters — imagine  it  so  occu- 

Eied,  so  adorned,  so  honoured ;  and  then  turn  to  the  exhibition 
efore  us;  a  region  surrendered  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  where 
ewQTy  spot  bears  a  blasted  mark  ;  where  the  presence  of  man  is  a 
dreadful  infestation ;  where,  as  if  they  themselves  thought  so,  tlie 
inhabitants  have  seemed  intent  on  restoring  the  land  to  the  soli- 
tude of  its  natural  beauty  by  incessant  mutual  destruction  ;  where 
a  reversal  of  what  would  be  the  qualities  of  undepraved  humanity 
glares  forth  in  deceit,  treachery,  rapacity,  cruelty,  revenge,  can- 
nibalism ;  blended  with  whatever  is  disgusting  in  gluttony  and 
iilthiness,  whatever  is  despicable  in  fickleness  and  cowardice,  and 
wliatever  is  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  conventional  customs,  and 
notions  and  mummery  of  superstition. 

Before  bringing  us  acquainted  with  his  own  experience  and 
observations,  our  author,  in  a  historic  notice  of  the  successive* 
navigators  who  have  made  surveys  or  visits,  recalls  a  series  of 
characteristic  facts  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  New  Zealand 
liuman  nature ;  the  circumstances  most  conspicuous  in  the  record 
being  the  murderous  collisions  between  the  natives  and  the  crews 
of  European  ships — the  fault,  indeed,  not  always  being  wholly 
with  the  former.  He  relates  divers  tragical  affairs  as  consequent 
on  a  disregard  of  the  warning,  «  Never  trust  a  New  Zealander,' 
pronounced  by  Captain  Cook,  whose  right  judgment  of  the  peonU* 
Mr.  P.  strongly  affirms.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
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the  present  adventurer  had  not,  for  himself,  any  violent  cause  to 
reproach  them.  For  the  most  part  they  treated  him  like  a  gentle- 
man. In  his  first  recorded  journey  of  local  investigation  he  ^as 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  band  of  their  young  men,  mostly 
sons  of  chiefs,  who  served  him  very  eflFectually  as  guides,  carriers, 
wood-cutters,  and  cooks,  proud  to  form  the  suite  of  an  European 
personage.  There  was  an  eager  competition  for  the  honour  of 
bearing  his  worship,  horsed  on  the  back,  through  a  stream  or 
swamp,  while  every  one  of  them  would  have  disdained  to  perform 
this  or  any  other  servile  office  for  an  indigenous  squire.  He  was 
generally  received  with  marks  of  respect ;  had  seldom  any  serious 
cause  for  apprehending  danger ;  and  on  the  whole  seems  to  hare 
been  much  at  his  ease  among*  them.  He  made  all  good-humoured 
allowance  for  attempts  at  imposition,  in  cajoling  promises,  not 
meant  to  be  fulfilled,  in  protestations  of  disinterested  friendship, 
or  in  overrating  the  value  of  articles  trafficked,  or  services  ren- 
dered, or  to  be  rendered.  It  is  curious  to  see,  sometimes,  what 
they  thought  they  could  make  the  European  gentleman  believe; 
or  at  least  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  He  had  accepted  the  dirty  hand 
of  a  celebrated  old  *  priest  of  Araitehuru,  the  Taniwoa,  or  aquatie 

*  deity  of  the  headlands  of  a  harbour  ;'  who  solemnly  assured  him 
that  if  such  compliment  had  been  declined,  he  would  have  raised 
such  storms  that  the  beach  on  which  he  was  then  travelling  would  have 
been  impassable,  the  means  of  conveyance  dashed  in  pieces,  and  a 
bitter  repentance  inflicted.  And  he  pointed  to  a  heavy  surf, 
breaking  on  a  bar  two  miles  oif,  and  declared  it  was  by  his  potent 
restraint  that  it  was  kept  raging  at  that  safe  distance,  in  spite  of 
its  bein^  furiously  actuatecf  by  the  Taniwoa.  The  sham  gra^ty 
with  which  the  proteg6  returned  thanks  for  this  important  service, 
would  seem  to  have  made  the  old  rogue  believe  that  his  preten- 
sions were  admitted,  for  he  capered  with  delight.     But,  *  nothing 

*  for  nothing,'  the  reckoning  came,  and  there  was  great  difl^julty 
to  settle  the  account  for  so  mighty  a  benefit  with  ^a  head  of 

*  tobacco.' 

How  the  generic  sentiment  of  religion  has  been  perverted  to  all 
uses  of  cupidity,  mischief,  and  farce !  And  in  its  depraved  forms 
what  a  much  more  general  and  active  interference  it  may  have 
than  is,  for  the  most  part,  seen  where  the  right  notion  of  it  is 
admitted,  and  it  therefore  claims  the  authority  and  influence  of 
truth.  The  superstition  of  these  islanders  would  seem  as  intru- 
sively to  interfere  with  and  pervade  the  economy  of  life  as  that  of 
the  comparatively  refined  and  intellectual  Hindoos.  It  is  rather  a 
difficult  problem  how  so  lawless,  fierce,  and  capricious  a  race  can 
have  come  to  yield  themselves  submissive  to  any  thing  that  inflicts 
on  them  so  many  annoyances  and  arbitrary  interdictions.  It 
might  have  been  imagined  that  whatever  aptitude  there  might  be 
in  so  rude  a  nature  to  be  imposed  on,  there  would  still,  in  so  wild 
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and  rapacious  a  nature,  have  been  a  powerful  impulse  to  spurn 
the  constant  vexatious  intervention  of  an  autboritv  so  fantastic 
ceiiy  arbitrary,  and  so  easily  subjected  to  the  test  oi  defiance. 

Thev  are  infested  with  an  ever-growing  swarm  of  demons, 
denominated  Atuas*  These  are  the  souls  oi  dead  chiefs,  haunting 
the  places  where  they  lived  or  died,  assuming  occasionally  a  tem- 
porary incarnation  in  birds,  lizards,  and  what  not;  and  with  as 
much  disposition  and  power  to  do  mischief  as  when  they  had  been 
the  owners  as  well  as  inhabitants  of  bodies.  And  it  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  the  people  actually  experience  of  power  in 
their  fellow  mortals,  that  they  deem  it  always  combined  with 
malignity  in  its  defimct  possessors.  The  atua  is  always  ready 
to  wreak  some  spite.  F^ol  to  do  what  he  exacts,  or  do  any  thing 
to  offend  him  in  the  slightest  degree,  even  though  unintentionally 
or  inadvertently,  and  he  is  sure  to  play  the  very  deviL  If  he  but 
wants  a  litde  amusement,  you  are  likely  to  know  of  it  by  some 
mischance  that  shall  befall  you.  Distempers,  pains,  unlucky 
accidents,  losses,  frights,  bad  weather,  storms — ^it  is  the  atua  that 
has  been  at  work.  The  case  is  mentioned  of  a  young  man  suf- 
fering a  severe  pain  of  the  bowels ;  the  cause  was  obvious ;  the 
atua  had  taken  possession  of  his  interior;  and  much  at  his  ease  (the 
atua's  ease)  was  gnawing  and  devouring  it  A  priest  was  had  in 
to  eject  him  by  a  ceremony  of  alternate  coaxing  and  threatening. 

As  these  noxious  agents  can  work  their  purposes  out  of  reach 
of  revenge,  and  with  greater  facility  and  power  than  when  in  the 
mortal  state,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  atuas-that-are-to-be 
should  feel  the  less  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  death.  The  case, 
it  seems,  is  so,  but  with  a  whimsical  and  rather  inconvenient  circum- 
stance of  exception ;  which  also  forms  an  exception  to  the  common 
creed  of  both  barbarous  and  civilized  nations  relative  to  the  matter 
of  falling  in  battle. 

'  The  chiefs  suppose  that  their  left  eye  after  death  ascends  to  heaven 
and  becomes  a  star.  They  are  fearful  of  being  killed  in  war  :  as  it  is 
supposed^  in  that  case^  their  titular  divinityship  forsakes  them^  and 
they  become  serviceable  only  to  add  effulgence  to  the  star  of  their  con- 
queror.* 

Notwithstanding  a  fantasy  so  little  congenial  with  the  brave 
nobility  of  heroism,  they  have  anticipations  which  enable  them  to 
settle  a  somewhat  advantageous  account,  prospectively,  with 
death. 

'  The  apotheosis  of  a  chief  takes  place  immediately  on  his  decease ; 
the  feeling  of  pride  which  elates  him  on  his  supposed  divine  exaltation, 
and  that  of  the  exhumation  of  his  bones  in  after  years^  when  his 
prowess  and  deeds  of  valour  will  be  sung  by  hundreds  of  his  affec- 
tionate followers,  cause  him  rather  to  welcome  death  than  shun  it.' 

— Vol.  ii.  p,  71 . 
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The  notion  of  the  untoward  fate  of  a  chief  shiin  in  battle,  will, 
indeed,  be  a  stimulus  to  eager  and  desperate  violence  when  he 
comes  into  actual  conflict ;  out  it  must  oe  a  strong  incitement  to 
the  practice  of  destroying  an  enemy  in  the  way  of  treachery  and 
surprise.  This  degrading  doom  must  admit  of  exceptions ;  for, 
on  passing  a  rotten  memorial  of  a  great  warrior  chief  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  whose  head  had  been  secured,  dried,  and  pre- 
served as  a  trophy  by  the  hostile  party,  our  author  was  assured 
that  the  demolished  champion  was  become  a  formidable  river-god, 
active  in  the  proper  busmess  of  his  station,  that  is  to  say,  •  up- 

*  setting  canoes,  and  playing  divers  feats  of  a  similar  nature,  such 

*  as  causing  the  river  at  times  to  be  impassible,  by  raising  heavy 

*  swells,  as  some  satisfaction  for  the  detention  of  his  head.'  A 
bird,  of  a  common  species,  that  happened  to  be  perched  and 
uttering  its  monotonous  note  on  the  monumental  post,  was  in- 
stantly recognized  and  dreaded  by  the  party  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
atua ;  and  caused,  after  its  disappearance,  a  very  serious  consul- 
tation as  to  the  purport  of  the  threatenings,  presumed  to  have 
been  pronounced  oy  nim  in  the  person  of  this  poor  flutterer. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Reinga^  they  delieve  there  is, 
somewhere  aloft,  a  city  or  region  of  the  dead,  where  ^  the  spirits 

*  are  as  numerous  as  the  sand ;'  where  they  enjovj  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  spirits^  excellent  good  cheer ;  and  all  is  pleasanf, 
except  that  no  fighting  is  allowed.  We  know  not  what  authority 
it  can  be  that  keeps  the  peace;  for  the  chiefs  (the  magis- 
tracy, as  one  would  suppose),  feel  so  strongly  the  necessity  of 
some  such  pleasurable  excitement,  that  ever  and  anon  they  are 
descending  for  a  while  to  the  earth,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their 
former  earthly  exploits,  to  perpetrate  such  mischiefs  as  may  well 
raise  among  the  unprivileged  mortals  the  envy  of  such  power 
combined  with  such  impunity.  One  spot  on  the  coast  is  men- 
tioned as  being  reputed  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  place  of  exit  of 
spirits  passing  to  tne  Reinga.  The  only  vegetation  on  the  accli- 
vity is  a  long  spear  grass,  and  a  kind  of  creeping  plant  wfaidi 
runs  in  strong  fibres  up  the  sand-hills.  This  serves  as  a  ladder 
for  the  spirits  to  climb  by.  *  The  wrath  of  the  natives  would  be 
<  unbounded  were  these   steps  cut  away  by  the  wantonness  of 

*  Europeans.' 

'  If  the  spirit  belonged  to  a  village  in  the  interior ,^  it  is  supposed  to 
carry  with  it  some  tufts  or  leaves,  of  such  shrubs  or  branches  of  trees 
as  flourish  most  in  the  place  where  they  had  their  residence  on  earth. 
These  tufts  are  called  wakaous,  or  remembrancers  ;  and  the  spirits^  it 
is  said,  leave  one  of  the  *  cards '  in  every  place  where  they  may  have 
rested,  according  to  custom^  on  the  way  to  the  Reinga.' 

—Vol.  i.  p.  246. 

They  acknowledge  the  white  man's  atua  to  be  more  powerfiil 
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than  any  of  their  own ;  and  say  that  to  him  they  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  malignant  diseases.  There  is  a  plentiful 
nuisance  of  priests,  wiUi  a  sprinkling  of  priestesses.  They 
manage  what  business  is  to  be  done  with  and  about  the  atuasj 
inclucung  the  trade  of  doctors,  conjurors,  and  fortune-tellers. 
They  are  ultra  privileged ;  for  they  seem  to  lose  nothing  of  their 
credit  by  the  fsulure  oi  their  incantations  and  predictions ;  having 
always  plausible  explanations,  in  the  alleged  caprices  or  spite  of 
the  atuas;  and  these  explanations  go  down  with  the  gulled 
populace*  It  is  the  gods  that  are  at  &ult  for  whatever  comes 
amiss. 


possess  the  gift  of  prescience,  and  are  supposed  to  foretell 
to  an  hour  what  is  likely  to  happen ;  and  should  the  contrary  to  the 
prediction  take  place,  it  is  accounted  for  that  the  atua  is  in  an  ill- 
hnmour,  thus  venting  his  bile  on  the  priest ;  whose  flock  observe, 
*  Nn  Tilani,'  man  no  fool ;  so  they  return  the  supposed  anger  of  the 
atua,  with  double  applause  on  the  priest,  and  a  proportionate  contempt 
on  the  faulty  divinity,  who  is  unable  to  know  his  own  mind — which  is 
a  national  feature.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

Since,  according  to  our  author,  the  sacerdotal  profession,  sup- 
plied most  conmionly  from  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  is  taken  up 
as  a  convenient,  respectable,  and  profitable  resource,  without  any 
special  qualification  for  its  employments,  we  might  wonder  (as 
nothing  similar  is  seen  anv  where  else)  how  these  personages 
can  have  acquired  such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  There 
are  some,  indeed,  who  venture,  in  words,  to  make  light  of  the 
priestly  character  and  claims ;  but  their  infidelity  is  apt  to  shrink 
when  put  to  the  trial.  There  is,  virtually,  a  spiritual  court  to 
deal  with  them. 

'  The  younger  relations  who  possess  but  little  in  worldly  goods  in 
respectable  families,  generally  take  to  this  profession.  There  are  many 
sensible  natives  who  laugh  at  this  class  of  men  ;  but  these  freethinkers, 
by  the  force  of  habit  or  example^  succumb  to  the  crafty  old  men  on 
Ijeing  taken  ill  ;  but  no  sooner  recover  than  they  become  again  faith- 
less. The  priests  do  not  fail  to  notice  these  independents,  and  they 
are  doubly  mulcted  when  taken  unwell.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

These  sages  are  the  oracles  consulted  respecting  the  commence- 
ment, the  continuance,  or  the  cessation  of  war.  A  victory  brings 
them  double  work,  that  of  soothsaying  and  that  of  privileged 
eating.     *  When  the  body  of  a  principal  enemy  is  to  be  cut  up, 

*  partly  roasted,  and  tasted  by  these  people,  auguries  are  elicited 
*Dy  the  appearance  of  the  mtestines ;  and  on  their  position  and 

*  taste  depends  the  renewal  or  the  cessation  of  the  contest'   *  The 

*  priests  eat  wholly  [i.  e.  we  suppose,  they  alone']  of  the  first  body 
'  slaid  in  battle ;  the  chiefs  and  people  partake  of  all  that  may  be 
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'  slain  after.'     Thanks  and  ofFerinffs  are  presented   '  to    Tw,  the 

*  native  Mars,  and  to  Wiro^  the  evil  spirit.'  (Mr.  P.  should  have 
indicated  whether  these  be  regarded  as  of  generically  superior 
nature  and  origin  to  the  atuas  into  which  mere  human  spints  are 
manufactured.)     *  A  female  chief  when  slain,  is  cut  up  and  sacri- 

*  ficed  by  priestesses ;  that  is,  if  the  men  have  sufficient  subjects  in 

*  hand  of  tneir  own  sex.     These  feminine  incarnations  of  Satan 

*  are  treated  with  much  respect,  are  believed  and  trusted  with  the 
'  same  implicit  faith  as  the  priests.' 

The  ritual  for  the  celebration  of  victory  is  not  content  with 
merely  satisfying  the  demands  of  superstition  and  cannibal  taste. 

'  Among  other  refinements  in  barbarity ^  practised  on  those  occasions^ 
the  disseoticns  take  place  before  the  captured  relatives,  who  are  made 
witnesses  of  the  horrible  fate  of  their  friends.  And  when  the  endear. 
ing  affection  with  which  these  people  view  each  other  among  their 
families^  is  considered^  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  agony  and  horror 
of  the  miserable  children^  and  the  enslaved  wives  and  relations,  whose 
strength  as  a  tribe  is  perhaps  broken  for  ever.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that 
after  some  time,  when  the  memory  no  longer  lingers  on  the  losses  they 
have  sustained;  the  captured  people  throw  their  affections  on  the  tribe 
who  conquered  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  thus  oircumstanoed,  who 
in  after  years  have  been  on  visits  to  the  villages  where  they  w^re  bora, 
and  the  relatives  from  whom  they  were  torn,  and  have  always  returned 
to  their  conquerors,  having  formed  new  connexions  and  tastes.' 

—Vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  actually  witnessed  one  of 
the  orgies  of  cannibalism.  But  no  one  thing  in  the  habits  of 
these  islanders  was  more  plainly  and  uniformly  attested  to  him 
than  the  wide  prevalence  of  that  practice.  It  was  as  constant  a 
part  as  slaughter  itself  of  every  story  of  war ;  a  luxury  combining 
triumph,  revenge,  and  epicurism.  It  was  related  as  the  result  of 
more  than  one  sanguinary  conflict,  of  a  recent  time,  that  *  many 

*  of  the  victors  killed  themselves  by  gluttony  in  devouring  human 
^  flesh.'  No  wonder  at  this  fatal  enect  in  one  of  the  instances; 
since  of  a  thousand  men  slain  of  the  defeated  army,  one  fourth 
part  were  devoured  on  the  same  day,  on  the  spot,  by  the 
conquerors,  who  were  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  (the  greatest  battle,  in  point  of  numbers, 
within  the  memory  or  traditions  of  the  people).  But  the  practice 
is  not  confined  to  formal  war.  It  is  a  gratification  additional  to 
that  of  revenge  in  treacherous  murders.  Slaves  are  sometimes 
less  valued  for  their  services,  than  as  materials  for  gluttonous  de- 
bauch. We  can  recollect  to  have  seen  an  affectation  of  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  existence,  any  where,  of  such  a  practice ;  any 
doubt  pretended  with  respect  to  the  New  Zcalanders  would  be 
simply  ridiculous. 

lu  the  savage  conflict  just  referred  to,  the  commander  of  the 
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victorious  party  killed  the  leading  chief  of  the  opposite  tribes,  and 

*  drank  tlie  blood  as  it  gushed  from  the  decollated  head.     The  left 

*  eye  was  hastily  scooped  out,  and  swallowed  by  the  demoniac 

*  leader,  that  it  might  add  to  the  refulgence  of  his  own  eye,  when 
^at  his  death  it  would  be  translated  as  a  star  in  heaven.'  This 
chief  was  no  other  than  the  noted  E'Ongi  (usually  written  Shun- 

f*e),  who  had  made,  previously  to  these  hostiUties,  a  visit  to 
nglaud,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  a  manly,  easy  deco- 
rum ;  was  introduced  to  George  IV. ;  received  much  attention 
from  a  religious  body  with  a  view  to  engage  his  favour  to  mis- 
sionaries ;  manifested  a  sagacious  policy  for  the  purposes  of  his 
ambition,  in  sedulously  procuring  useful  implements,  decidedly 
preferred  by  him  to  showy  trifles ;  but  was  especially  intent  above 
all  to  supply  himself  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  anew  aliment 
to  his  unmitie;able  ferocity.  It  was  even  believed  that  his  eager- 
ness, after  his  return  to  New  Zealand,  to  prove  the  irresistible 
efficacy  of  these  means  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  his  warriors, 
was  the  real  instigation  to  the  war ;  while  the  pretext  was,  that 
€me  of  bis  relations  had  been  murdered  and  devoured  by  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  The  leader  of  that  tribe  offered  him  any  payment 
or  satisfiBM^on  he  should  require ;  but  he  vowed  extermination ; 
and  only  a  forlorn  relic  of  tne  tribe  was  left  alive,  in  slavery  or 
dispersion.  He  was  by  far  the  most  renowned  and  dreaded  war- 
rior in  the  island,  or  in  the  memory  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
believed  that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  them  all — all 
that  his  ferocious  massacres  might  leave  in  existence.  But  his 
own  horrid  life  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close  after  a  tedious 
decline,  in  consequence  of  a  bullet-wound  received  fifteen  months 
before ;  and  of  which  our  author's  account,  given,  as  it  looks,  in  good 
faith,  makes  a  more  exhorbitant  demand  on  our  faith  than  any  other 
thing  in  his  book.  Pursuing  some  retreating  enemies  to  where 
they  made  a  stand  among  bushes, 

*  E'Ongi,  who  fought  after  the  native  fashion,  namely,  by  lurking 
behind  the  trunks  of  trees,  stepped  on  one  side  to  discharge  his  musket, 
when  a  ball  struck  him,  supposed  to  have  been  discharged  by  one  of 
Ids  own  party.     It  broke  his  collar  bone,  passed  by  an  oblique  direc- 
tion through  his  right  breast,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  shoulder- 
blade,  close  to  the  spine.     The  wound  stopped  his  career.     Most  of  the 
nirgeons  in  the  different  whale-ships  that  entered  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
examined  it,  but  found  his  case  past  all  remedy.     The  wound  never 
closed ;  and  the  whistling  noise  caused  by  the  air  in  entering,  afforded 
amusement  to  the  chief. 

*  His  last  moments  were  employed  in  strenuously  exhorting  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  valiant,  and  defend  themselves  against  the  numerous  ene- 
mies they  had  provoked,  and  who  would  take  advantage  of  his  depar- 
ture to  the  Reinga,  or  world  of  spirits ;  adding,  he  wanted  no  other 
Wment  after  his  death.     He  besonght  them  to  allow  the  Church 
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Missionaries  to  subsist  in  peace^  for  they  had  ever  acted  for  the  best. 
His  dying  lips  were  employed  in  repeating  the  words  '  kia  toa !  kia 
'  toa !'  be  courageous,  be  valiant.  The  demise  of  this  indomitable 
warrior  was  awaited  in  fear  and  trembling  by  many  of  his  nearest 
friends,  who  were  fearful  that  the  Hokianga  chiefs  would  kill  them  as 
sacrifices  to  accompany  their  master's  spirit ;  but  the  chief  of  the  place 
bade  them  dismiss  their  fears. 

*  The  village  resounded  with  the  discordant  tangi,  and  streams  of 
blood  were  shed  with  the  aid  of  the  muscle-shell.  Innumerable  ad- 
dresses and  speeches  were  made  on  the  merits  of  the  deceased. 
Dancing  and  singing  in  mournful  cadences  ensued ;  while  the  chants 
of  the  Pik^,  descriptive  of  the  valiant  enterprises  of  the  magnanimous 
defunct,  with  continual  discharges  of  artillery,  added  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

He  died  in  March,  1828.  So  absolute  a  fiend  as  he  was  in 
war  and  victory,  he  is  described  as  of  very  mild  and  inoffensive 
habits  in  time  of  peace  ;  liking  to  play  with  little  children ;  ex- 
tremely affectionate  to  his  relations ;  and  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  loss  of  several  sons,  and  of  a  favorite  wife,  whom,  though 
blind,  he  regarded  as  his  best  friend  and  wisest  counsellor. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  informed  that  the  scene  of  his  destructive 
exploits  has  become  like  an  extinct  volcano  by  his  death.  There 
has  been  no  inheritor  of  his  predominant  power  and  ambition,  and 
the  chiefs  in  that  northern  territory  have  agreed  in  the  policy  of 
settling  their  differences  in  other  ways  than  by  mutual  slaughter. 
The  improvement  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  location  of  many 
Europeans  among  them.  It  was  quite  time  to  consider  whether 
they  should  be  willing  to  perish  wholly  from  the  earth.  The  &ce 
of  the  land  is  like  the  fine  scenery  of  the  tragic  theatre ;  an  en- 
chanting imagery  to  set  off  the  horror  of  crime  and  death ;  tracts 
smiling  and  glowing  in  natural  beauty,  but  frowning  with  the 
memorial  of  extermmating  murder.  Our  autlior  surveyed  one 
fair  and  fertile  tract  after  another;  which,  within  memory,  or 
according  to  tradition,  had  once  been  occupied  by  a  living  mul- 
titude, but  are  now  desolate ;  marked  here  and  there  with  some 
traces  and  relics  of  the  works  of  tribes  extinct  We  may  wonder 
how  the  population  should  ever  have  been  numerous,  if  their 
temper  and  habits  were  the  same  in  past  ages  as  within  tiie  period 
of  our  acquaintance  with  them.  And  when  we  take  into  view 
the  wars,  the  treachery,  the  cannibalism,  the  infanticide,  the 
suicides  in  honour  of  deceased  relations,  and  the  diseases  imported 
from  Europe,  we  may  and  do  wonder  that  their  numbers  have 
been  kept  up  to  even  the  present  amount. 

A  habitual  distrust  of  one  another  prevails  between  the  tribes ; 
since  they  are  mutually  conscious  of  a  disposition  to  watch  for 
opportunities  to  take  an  advantage,  inflict  an  injury,  or  wreak  a 
revenge,  with  the  least  hazard  to  the  aggressors.     For  it  is  re- 
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markable  how  much  cowardice  lurks  in  a  temperament  which 
biases  up  into  rage  and  madness  in  actual  conflict  Habitual 
suspicion  and  alarm  are  betrayed  on  all  sides.  In  the  course  of 
an  exploring  journey,  our  author  was  amused  at  the  evident  terrc^ 
of  his  band  of  stout  young  chieftains,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden 
appearance,  or  reported  approach,  of  some  two  or  three  strange 
men,  till  they  were  recognized  as  of  a  tribe  not  hostile.  Even 
when  such  heroes  are  confronted  in  battle  array,  they  are  shy  of 
commencing  the  fray,  till  some  provocation  fires  their  blood  into 
reckless  baj. — The  explosive  suddenness  of  anger  was  often 
shown  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  At  some  trifle  of  offence 
they  would  leap  up,  and  caper,  and  rage  about  in  frantic  violence, 
with  frightful  gesticulations  and  grimaces.  The  Englishman  would 
laugh  at  them,  and  by  some  adroit  turn  speedily  reduce  this  out- 
break to  quietness  or  even  good  humour.  Their  fickleness  and 
caprice  were  often  an  annoyance  to  him  when  he  had  to  depend 
on  their  co-operation.  His  management  was  sometimes  by 
humouring  and  bribing  them,  and  sometimes  by  assuming  the  re- 
solute tone  of  a  master. 

We  have  mentioned  their  affection  for  their  relations.  Parents 
show  a  doating  fondness  for  their  childen,  who  do  whatever  they 
like  without  fear  of  chastisement ;  and  of  course  are  often  imper- 
tinent and  insolent  in  return.  Meetings  after  absence  make  what 
we  are  iii  the  fashion  of  denominating  a  scene. 

'  One  of  the  females  who  had  accompanied  us  met  with  her  father : 
whom  she  no  sooner  beheld,  not  having  expected  to  see  him  in  this 
village,  than  she  fell  on  his  neck,  and  embraced  him  with  such  marks 
of  filial  piety  and  tenderness  as  prevented  me  from  being  an  unmoved 
spectator.  The  parent^  who  was  quite  gray,  and  bowed  down  with  old 
age,  applied  his  nose  to  hers,  large  tear.drops  rolling  in  quick  suc- 
cession down  his  aged  face,  which  the  duteous  daughter  wiped  away 
with  her  mat,  that  was  soon  saturated  with  their  united  tears/ 

—Vol.  i.  p.  117. 

This  was  genuine,  no  doubt;  and  such  was  the  warmth  of 
parental  affection  in  a  man  who  would,  very  likely,  have  luxuriated 
m  a  feast  on  the  roasted  body  of  another  parent's  daughter,  if 
obtained  among  the  spoils  of  victory.  Is  it  tliat  in  the  savage,  in 
the  absence  of  all  moral  culture  of  the  affections,  the  attachment 
of  near  relationship  is  therefore  the  stronger  in  the  simple  unmo- 
dified nature  of  an  instinct,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals  ? 

We  wonder  whether  there  be  a  philosophy  that  can  assign  the 
principle  from  which  human  beings  should,  equally  on  joyous  and 
mournful  occasions,  affect  a  violent  sorrow,  and  inflict  on  them- 
selves frightful  wounds,  as  in  the  ceremony  denominated  tangi, 
at  once  the  most  ludicrous  and  the  most  serious  etiquette  we  have 
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ever  read  of.  On  a  meetings  from  a  distance,  of  parties  who  are 
friends,  or  whose  poh'cy  it  is  to  appear  so,  they  burst  out  into 
loud  waitings,  and  lacerate  their  own  flesh  with  the  muscle-shell, 
till  they  stream  with  blood,  to  the  dismay  of  an  European  specta- 
tor. On  the  arrival  of  the  author's  party  at  the  village  of  a  chief 
who  gave  them  a  friendly  reception, 

'  The  abomination  of  the  tangi  commenced,  in  which  the  early  sobs 
rose  to  shrieks  and  outcries  that  were  truly  dismal  to  hear ;  it  re- 
minded  me  of  those  unhappy  people  whose  prostrate  imagination  con- 
ceives no  hope.  This  howling  lasted  an  hour ;  and  as  we  had  passed 
through  many  adventures  (in  the  ideas  of  a  native),  it  took  some  time 
to  chant  over.  The  women,  as  usual,  were  most  outrageous  in  the 
lament ;  and  cut  gashes  in  their  flesh  with  such  ferocity,  that  I  was 
fidn  glad  to  quit  their  vicinity,  and  visit  the  *  lions  '  of  this  metropolis/ 

— Vol.  i.  p.  164. 

.  The  reader  may  ask  what  curiosities,  worthy  of  the  cant  deno- 
mination of '  lions,'  there  could  be  in  the  barbarian  chief's  head- 
quarters ?  He  vnW  find  them  such  objects  as  were  formerly,  and 
not  so  very  long  since,  deemed  not  unfit  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
palaces,  churches,  and  cathedrals.  It  should  be  in  moderate  terms 
that  we  express  our  censure  on  the  court  of  New  Zealand  for 
retaining  a  fashion  somewhat  later  than  it  ^  went  out '  in  Liondon. 

'  I  was  introduced  to  that  part  of  the  inclosure,  where  the  heads  of 
the  enemy  that  had  been  captured  during  the  week  were  placed  on 
poles,  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  chief.  I  counted  nine :  there  were 
three  more  placed  on  poles  in  front  of  the  entrance  gate  to  this  part  of 
the  village,  behind  which  was  the  cemetery.  The  latter  heads  had 
been  in  that  situation  for  a  month  previous.  They  brought  to  recoL 
lection  the  refined  taste  that  prompted  a  more  civilized  people  to  de- 
corate the  gates  of  their  metropolis^  the  emporium  of  the  fine  arts,  with 
ornaments  of  a  similar  nature,  some  *  sixty  years  since ;'  the  discon- 
tinuance of  which  has  been  destructive  to  an  itinerant  profession ;  fur 
we  are  told  by  Walpole,  in  his  *  Private  Correspondence,'  that  at  a 
certain  date  he  went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  passed  under  the 
new  heads  at  Temple  Bar,  where  he  saw  people  making  a  trade  by 
letting  spy-glasses  at  a  '  halfpenny  a  look.' ' — Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Go  a  little  further,  however,  in  the  story,  and  we  disown  the 
parallel,  in  behalf  even  of  the  diuidical  age  of  our  nation ;  but 
must  reconcile  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  to  the  fact  of  our 
standing  in  the  relationship  of  humanity  with  whatever  is  the 
most  degraded  portion  of  it.  The  declaration  that  *  of  one  blood 
^  arc  made  all  nations,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,'  brings 
something  of  rebuke  and  humiliation  to  tlie  pride  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  when  we  read  of  a  section  of  our  general  kindred 
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having  at  this  day  sach  a  taste  and  notion  of  luxury  as  that  exhi« 
bited  in  die  paragraph  immediately  following  that  just  tran- 
scribed. 

*  These  heads  had  chanted  the  war-song  but  four  days  previously  ; 
the  bodies  which  had  appertained  to  them  danced  the  wild  hdkd^ 
and  had  since  been  consigned  to  the  oven^  and  nearly  wholly  de- 
voured by  the  natives.  Curious  to  see  this  abhorrent  food,  after  it 
had  undergone  a  culinary  process,  I  requested  a  minor  chief  to 
show  me  some.  He  accordingly  mounted  a  fvdt6^  where  the  pro. 
visions  are  always  kept^  and  brought  down  a  small  flax  basket,  con- 
tainin^  the  human  viand.  At  first  view  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
fresh  pork  in  a  boiled  state^  having  the  same  pale  cadaverous  colour. 
My  informant  stated  it  was  a  piece  of  the  loner  part  of  the  thigh, 
grasping  with  his  hand  that  part  of  my  body,  illustrative  of  what 
he  aidvanced.  It  appeared  very  much  shrunk  ;  and  on  my  observing 
it  must  have  appertained  to  a  boy,  the  head  of  its  possessor  when 
alire,  was  pointea  out  to  me,  apparently  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of 
age. 

'  The  si^t  of  this  piece  of  mortality  afforded  the  chief  some 
pleasure ;  for  he  stretched  out  his  tongue,  pretending  to  lick  the 
food,  and  gave  other  significant  signs^  indicative  of  the  excessive 
delight  he  felt  in  partaking  of  human  flesh.  He  entered  largely  on 
the  subject,  pointing  to  many  parts  of  my  body,  such  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  shoulders,  and  lower  extremities,  as  being  particularly 
delicate,  even  to  the  most  fastidious.'-— Vol.  i.  p.  l&J. 

We  wish  we  had  been  distinctly  told  that  the  women  stand 
aloof  from  such  abominations.  In  other  respects  our  author  has 
much  to  say  in  their  favour.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  the  all- 
pervading  depravity  of  the  human  race  has  a  mitigation  of  its 
virulence  in  the  female  sex.  There  are  in  the  work  repeated 
strong  testimonies  to  a  degree  of  modesty,  in  the  young  females 
especially,  which,  amidst  such  habits  and  spectacles  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  witness,  could  have  been  preserved  only  by  an  in- 
nate principle.  Such  of  them  as  become  the  wives  of  Europeans, 
especially  if  they  have  been  under  the  tuition,  or  become  the  con- 
verts, of  the  missionaries,  accommodate  themselves  with  admirable 
fiacility  to  the  dress,  good  order,  and  all  the  decorums  of  civilized 
life.  In  the  savage  state  they  are  remarkable  for  a  devoted 
attachment  to  their  husbands,  much  greater  than,  we  dare  say, 
any  of  those  husbands  deserve.  It  appears  to  be  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  wife  to  destroy  herself  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  that  not  in  servility  to  any  dictate  of  superstition,  as 
among  the  Hindoos,  but  from  the  impulse  of  genuine  and  deso- 
late affection.  It  happened  several  times  to  Mr.  P.  to  witness 
the  funeral  rites  for  such  a  self-immolated  widow.  The  women 
share  the  common  lot  of  their  sex  among  all  barbarous  nations  in 
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being  Undervalued  and  doomed  to  all  the  hardship  in  the  economy 
of  life. 

The  aristocratic  principle  has  found  its  way  (for  it  inheres  in 
human  nature)  to  tnis  far-off  fragment  of  the  earth,  where  ancient 

Eatricians  and  modern  peerage  nad  never  been  heard  of.  But 
ere  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  thing  is  not  a  contrivance  for  ex« 
emption  from  being  useful ;  for  the  chiefs  work  in  the  plantations, 
gardens,  and  manual  employments,  as  hard  as,  and  along  with, 
the  commonalty  and  serfs.  How  such  an  anomaly  can  have 
happened  is  rather  wonderful.  Is  it  that  they  have  been  less 
arrogant  than  their  *  order  '  elsewhere,  on  the  strength  of  rank,  or 
that  the  plebeians  have  been  able  and  had  the  sense  to  keep  them 
down?  .It  is  not  that  little  value  is  set  on  noble  descent;  it 
affects  materially  the  regulations  of  society,  especially  in  the  afiair 
of  marriage,  if  we  recollect  right,  a  chief  may  take  a  wife  of 
inferior  condition  without  damage  to  his  station ;  but  when  a  lady 
of  quality  accepts  a  man  of  the  lower  order  she  raises  him,  indeed, 
but  in  the  same  degree  herself  descends.  The  son  of  such  a 
marriage  appears  to  inherit  the  mother's  original  rank,  for  with 
all  freedom  of  speech  and  manner,  he  will  remind  his  father  that 
he  is  of  finer  quality.  Though  the  chieftain  rank  is  principally 
by  descent,  a  man  who  is  natively  <  nobody,'  may  attain  it  by  dis« 
tinguished  military  exploits.  There  is  a  slave-class,  consisting 
chiej9y  of  captives  and  their  descendants.  Numerous  runaways 
of  this  class  have  collected  themselves  into  a  sort  of  tribe,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  district,  to  which  the  debasement  peculiarly  inci- 
dent to  their  condition  has  accompanied  their  liberty. 

Hideously  savage  and  repulsive  as  the  character  of  these  island- 
ers stands  out  in  our  author's  representation,  verified  by  numerous 
narratives  and  anecdotes,  he  is,  nevertheless,  confidently  sanguine 
as  to  what  they  may  come  to  be  at  no  distant  time.  He  is  strong 
in  the  opinion  of  both  their  capability  of  a  renovated  condition, 
and  their  aptitude  for  it.  They  are  far  from  that  lumpish  im- 
pregnable grossness  which  fixes  down,  as  by  a  law  of  gravitation, 
the  state  of  some  of  the  outcasts  of  humanity,  to  remain  the  same 
from  generation  to  generation.  They  are  naturally  intelligent, 
inquisitive,  observant,  of  ready  apprehension,  and  flexible  temper. 
They  are  quick  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  European  arts,  im- 
plements, and  mocles  of  operation,  which  they  have  a  facility  in 
imitating  and  adopting.  Their  spirit  of  traffic,  knavish  and 
thievish,  no  doubt,  and  specially  intent  on  obtaining  the  means  of 
effective  warfare,  will  gradually  conduce,  by  their  trade  with 
Europeans,  to  a  multiplication  of  their  wants  and  tastes,  and  tend 
to  transfer  their  passion  for  guns  and  powder  to  objects  more 
akin  to  peace  and  civilization.  Their  present  care  and  neatness 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  garden-grounds,  afford  some  assurance 
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ihey  can  be  industrious.  The  vast  nuisance  of  Uieir  superstition 
is  not,  we  think,  of  a  nature  the  most  diflficult  to  be  abated.  It  is 
of  a  coarse  consistence  by  what  we  may  call  its  poverty  of  doCTias. 
It  exists  in  one  rude  fidlacy  of  the  imagination,  instead  of  being 
radicated  in  intellectual  and  abstract  principles ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  any  thin^  like  the  tenacity  of  the  Asiatic  paganisms, 
with  their  systematic  order  of  speculative  doctrines,  to  oe  com- 
plicated with  and  pervert  all  thuiking  on  all  subjects.  It  is 
a  superstition  which,  when  begun  to  l^  thrown  off,  may  soon  be 
wholly  thrown  off;  since,  though  it  does,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  maintain  a  comprehensive  tyranny  over  the  people's 
feelings  and  actions,  it  is  by  one  bare  tangible  form  of  delusion 
that  it  does  so.  A  few  notorious  instances  of  evident  impunity  in 
defying  and  scorning  the  atuas  and  their  priests,  will  do  much 
Coward  a  riddance  of  the  imposition  and  the  bondage;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heroic  native  female  m  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  descended, 
alone,  in  the  sight  of  an  anxious  multitude  *  halting  between  two 
'qiinions,'  into  the  ereat  volcano,  to  challenge  with  insult  tlie 
dreaded  god  of  fire  in  his  own  domain,  on  the  very  edge  of  his 
glowing  lava.  The  emancipation  will  be  assisted  by  the  con- 
viction, acknowledged  by  these  pagans,  of  the  superior  power  of 
the  Englishmen's  God,  who  makes  them  invulnerable  to  the  power 
and  miuice  of  theirs.  All  power  sinks  in  estimation  when  seen  in 
the  presence  and  in  awe  of  a  greater  power. 

Already  considerable  numbers  of  English  have  found  their  way 
into  these  fine  islands;  some  to  be  located,  many  to  traverse, 
trade,  or  play  the  villain,  among  the  natives.  The  consequence 
is  a  balance  of  good  and  evil,  with  a  very  decided  tendency  to  a 

Sredominance  of  the  latter ;  a  certainty  that  it  will  and  must  pre- 
ominate,  unless  prompt  measures  be  adopted  by  this  country  to 
prevent  it  Our  author  asserts  pointedly  and  repeatedly,  that  the 
character  of  the  natives,  especially  of  the  females,  has  become 
much  vitiated  (vitiated  from  that  of  the  savage  state !)  by  com- 
munication with  the  English.  The  country  is  becoming  infested 
with  deserters  from  ships,  and  miscreants  escaped  from  the  con- 
vict colony.  These  are  fast  creating  a  pestilent  compost  of 
the  vices  of  civilization,  preposterously  so  called,  with  indigenous 
ones  of  the  savages.  Some  of  the  masters  and  crews  of  trading 
ships  have  committed  the  most  abominable  iniquities.  Mr.  P.  re- 
lates (vol.  ii.  p.  113)  a  piece  of  infernal  treachery  and  cruelty 
perpetrated  by  the  captain  of  a  ship  from  Port  Jackson,  of 
the  name  of  Stewart  Information  was  sent  to  the  authorities  at 
Sydney ;  there  was  some  semblance  of  a  process  about  it ;  but  it 
was  thought  proper  to  let  him  go  off  from  that  port  with  impunity, 
in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  horrid  transaction  had  taken 
place. 

it  is  but  little  that,  on  the  wide  scale,  the  mischiefs  done  by  the 
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numerous  English  reprobates  can  be  countervailed  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Cniirch  and  Wesleyan  Societies,  judicious  and  zealous 
as  their  exertions  are  testified  to  be.  Mr.  P.  insists,  urgently,  on 
the  necessity  of  a  formal  enterprise  of  colonization,  armed  with  a 
strong  official  power,  to  exercise  a  coercion  over  the  English  pro- 
pagators of  vice  and  ruin ;  to  protect  the  natives  while  endeavour- 
ing to  civilise  them ;  and  to  promote  cultivation  and  commerce 
on  a  large  regular  plan ;  having,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained  by 
purchase  an  extensive  portion  of  land.  He  asserts  that  such  an 
occupancy  would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the  natives ;  who 
can  understand  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  have  European 
improvements  introduced  among  them ;  to  have  a  traffic  secured 
on  equitable  regulations ;  and  even  to  have  put  over  them,  or  at 
least  to  have  among  them,  a  foreign  authority,  able  to  interpose 
for  the  repression  of  the  disorders  which  are  rapidly  working  their 
destruction. 

Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  establishment,  to  some  extent 
lords  of  the  soil^  with  great  maritime  resources  and  facilities,  and 
gradually  diffusing  a  mitigating  and  pacifying  influence  among 
the  barbarous  population,  our  author  thinks  the  country  would  be 
a  fine  field  for  emigrants.  He  expatiates  on  its  fertility,  the 
adaptation  of  its  various  climates  to  all  the  vegetable  productions 
of  necessity  or  luxury ;  its  noble  forests,  its  thickets  of  flax  grow- 
ing without  cultivation;  its  beautiful  scenery;  its  commodious 
harbours.  It  is  placed  in  strongly  adva^^^^.^eous  contrast  with  all 
but  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  Aus^"  j^an  continent;  of  which  it 
is  mortifying  to  find  so  vast  a  pipportion  doomed  to  perpetual 
sterility  for  want  of  water ;  while  certain  tracts  warn  off  all  but 
the  moveable  scantling  of  human  existence,  by  a  liability  to 
transient  deluges. — It  is  mentioned  in  favor  of  New  2^aland  that 
it  is  fitted  to  be  an  advantageous  point  or  centre  of  connexion 
between  our  already  established  colonies  and  the  numerous  islands 
of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  P.  does  not  take  any  pains  to  obviate  the  fearful  appre- 
hensions that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  persons  looking  to 
emigration,  at  the  thought  of  seeking  a  home  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  ferocious  race.  But  he  assumes,  with  a  facility  and  confidence 
which  we  wish  we  could  share,  that  these  formidable  neighbours 
will  speedily  divest  themselves  of  their  infamous  habits ;  will  re- 
nounce their  favorite  amusement  of  wholesale  and  retail  assassina- 
tion ;  will  addict  themselves  with  a  ready  good  will  to  agriculture^ 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  traffic :  will  generally,  within  a  generation 
or  two,  learn  the  English  language ;  and  will  sweep  away  their 
trumpery  of  atuas,  priests,  conjurers,  and  that  vexatious  annoy- 
ance of  the  taboo,  which  is  encountering  every  poor  mortal  at 
every  turn.  They  are  ambitious  of  acquiring  something  of  what 
g^ves  the  Europeans  so  evident  a  superiority.     And  our  author 
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has  seen  some  of  their  perfonnances  in  the  nicer  parts  of  car^ 
pentry-work,  which  excelled  those  they  imitated,  and  greatly 
elated  the  vanity  of  the  workmen.  Numbers  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  the  South  Sea  whaling  and  trading  vessels ;  and  soon 
oecome  as  competent  to  the  service,  in  all  its  parts,  as  any  other 
hands  on  board. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  see  in  forward  preparation,  on  a 
respectable  scale,  and  under  liberal  and  powerful  patronage,  such 
a  scheme  as  our  author  recommends.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
already  colonies  more  than  enough  for  the  purposes  of  exhibiting 
bad  government,  draining  the  national  treasury,  instituting  epis- 
copal sees,  and  rendering  us  vulnerable  at  so  many  points  to  any 
enemy  hereafter  powerful  at  sea.  But  one  really  cannot  help 
being  sorry  that  so  fine  a  tract  of  earth  should  be  worse  than  use- 
less on  the  planet,  so  capable  and  reclaimable  a  race  of  creatures 
abandoned  to  destruction,  and  a  largeportion  of  our  own  population, 
the  while,  in  desperate  competition  for  bits  of  ground  to  subsist 
upon. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  more  expressly  that  our  author  always 
speaks  of  the  Missionaries  in  strong  terms  of  approbation  and 
applause.  Besides  the  general  salutary  tendency  of  their  labours 
(out  within  a  sphere  by  necessity  so  limited),  he  mentions  various 
instances  of  their  beneficial  interference  to  prevent  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, and  allay  the  passions  of  hostile  parties. 

The  book  is  very  b'-r^i^aomely  printed,  and  furnished  with  a 
map  and  a  few  illustrative  ^^ob^ 

Art.  III.  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Douglas,  Esq., 
of  Cavers.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1839.  8vo.  pp.387. 

IN  the  eager  pursuit  of  physical  science,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
-■■  keenness  and  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  men  now  a-days 
throng  the  scenes  of  business,  and  engage  in  the  conflicts  of 
politics,)  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  been  recently  almost  for- 

f rotten.     Notliing,  not  even  poetry,  has  been  such  a  drug  in  the 
iterary  market,  or  has  stood  so  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair 
hearing,  as  metaphysics.  ' 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  depreciation,  or  rather  neglect, — 
the  result  partly  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  partly  of  the  impatience 
with  which  the  generality  of  men  throw  from  them  whatever  re- 
quires hard  thinking — is  of  ill  omen  to  the  interests  of  a  thorough 
education.  We  are  not,  we  hope,  disposed  to  overrate  the  ad- 
vantages promised  by  the  study  of  this  science,  or  to  exalt  it  at 
the  expense  of  others, — the  great  error  into  which  the  advocates  of 
any  particular  branch  of  study  are  so  apt  to  fall.  We  have  learnt 
at  least  this  great  lesson  from  the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  and 
from  a  survey  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  not  to  depreciate  any 
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one  of  the  few  totally  different  methods  of  instruction  which,  being 
addressed  to  different  parts  of  tlie  mental  constitution,  secure  for 
( ach  its  appropriate  discipline,  and  for  the  whole  a  more  har- 
monious and  perfect  development  Such  results  as  these  constitute 
the  chief  benefits  of  education,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
mere  amount  of  knowledge — the  number  of  facts  imparted  in  the 
course  of  it,  are  of  but  secondary  importance.  The  principal 
methods  by  which  this  discipline  may  be  most  effectually  secured, 
appear  to  us,  the  study  of  languages,  of  mathematics,  and  mental 
philosophy,  including,  of  course,  in  the  last,  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  logic,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  While  each  of  these 
three  great  methods  of  intellectual  discipline  make  demands  upon 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  each  has  its  principal  strain  rather 
upon  some  than  others.  It  is  true  that  both  mathematics  and 
mental  science,  principally  tend  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
abstraction  and  generalization ;  but  each,  also,  involves  processes 
of  mind  in  degree  at  least  peculiar  to  itself.- 

While  mathematics  principally  teach  the  knack  of  ready 
logical  inference,  the  data  being  comparatively  few,  narrow, 
and  certain,  mental  philosophy  cherishes  the  habit  of  cautious 
induction.  This  is  required  by  the  complexity  and  subtlety  of 
the  phenomena  witli  which  it  has  to  deal ;  and  it  is  a  habit  of 
immense  importance  in  every  branch  of  moral  science. — ^And 
though  both  studies  tend  principally  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
abstraction,  it  is  in  very  different  ways. 

Mental  philosophy,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  investigations 
which  it  involves,   by  the  fleetiftg,  subtle,  and  e\'anescent  cha- 
racter of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  subjected  to  its  analysis,  by  the 
infrequency  and  reluctance  with  which  men  attempt  the  painful 
work  of  introspection,  and  not  least  by  the  absence  of  all  symbols 
to  illustrate  the  processes  of  intellect,  makes  a  still   stronger 
demand  on  abstraction  than  even  the  mathematics.     In  the  same 
manner,  the  attempt  to  analyze  and  to  classify  phenomena  so  com- 
plex and  so  transient,  affords  the  highest  exercise  to  the  powers 
of  generalization,  while  the  attempt  to  express  these  processes 
and  results  in  language,  necessitates  habitual  caution  in  the  defi« 
nitionand  employment  of  terms.  Now,  all  this  we  sayisa  gpreatand 
important  kind  of  discipline,  the  benefit  of  which  is  not  lostnoreven 
diminished  by  the  alleged  uncertainty  of  the  study.     The  aDal]r8i8 
of  the  mental  phenomena  may  be,  in  a  particular  case,  very  unsatifl- 
factory,  and  the  requisite  exactness  of  expression  perhaps,  in  all 
cases,  impossible;  it  is  the  habits,  nurtured  by  such  pursuits, 
which  constitute  the  great  benefit,  not  the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  in  them.     It  is  the  very  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject— difficulties,  perhaps,  never  to  be  wholly  surmounted,  — whidi 
principally  render, it  worthy  of  attention  at  all.     It  is  these  whidi 
pave  slowly  taught  the  patience,  caution,  and  accuracy  wliichf 
when  transferred  to  other  and  more  easy  subjects  of  investigationi 
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are  of  immense  value,  but  would  never  be  acquired  by  attention 
to  such  eflwy  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  faculty  of  correctly 
appreciating  and  weighing  moral  evidence,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  little  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
Ae  study  of  mental  philosophy  over  those  conferred  by  the  study 
of  the  mathematics.  The  very  exactness  which  the  mathematics 
demand,  and  which  is  unattainable  when  we  have  only  proba* 
bilities  to  deal  with,  often  renders  a  man  who  has  never  disciplined 
his  powers  of  abstraction  and  reasoning  by  anything,  except  the 
mathematics,  unfit  for  this  rough  moral  computation.  1  his  observa- 
tion is  trite,  but  not  less  true ;  and  the  history  of  several  mathemati-* 
cians  who,  with  little  in  their  heads  but  mathematics,  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  civil  or  political  affairs,  singularly 
confirms  it  A  not  less  striking  illustration  of  its  value  in  this  re- 
spect though  we  are  not  aware  that  ithas  ever  been  noticed,  is  found 
in  the  Jacty  that  there  is  scarcely  any  writer  who  has  elicited  any 
new  truths,  or  very  successfully  illustrated  o/c?  ones,  in  the  several 
departments  of  theology,  ethics,  politics,  and  political  economy, 
who  has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  education,  paid  marked  attention 
to  metaphysical  inquiries.  Most  of  them  have  made  some  attain- 
ments in  mathematics,  a  few  of  them  very  considerable  attainments. 
This  we  think  right,  because  we  hold  the  mathematics,  like  mental 
philosophy,  to  be  a  peculiar,  indispensable,  and  in  all  respects 
nigbly  valuable  discipline  of  mind.  But  the  force  of  our  ar- 
gument, as  showing  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  study  of  the  mind 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  moral  sciences,  lies  in  this;  first, 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  writers,  who  having  neglected  this 
study,  have  been  marked  by  decided  eminence  in  these  branches 
of  science ;  and,  secondly,  that  almost  all  who  have  attained  such 
eminence,  have  been  distinguished  hy  their  attention  to  it.  And 
be  it  observed,  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  individual 
speculator  in  metaphysics,  is,  in  our  view,  of  little  consequence ; 
we  having  placed  the  chief  benefit  of  intellectual  philosophy  in 
the  discipline  it  imparts.  Of  the  many  examples  which  we  might 
cite  from  the  history  of  our  own  country  alone,  in  confirmation  of 
this  argument,  we  need  mention  only  the  names  of  Bacon,  Locke, 
Barrow,  Chillingworth,  Butler,  Adam  Smith,  and  most  of  our 
greatest  lawyers  and  political  economists.  As,  in  our  view,  mental 
philosophy  holds  such  an  important  place  as  a  discipline  and  pre- 
paration for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  moral  sciences,  so 
do  the  mathematics  hold  an  equally  important  place  in  relation 
to  the  physical  sciences ;  and  similar  examples  from  history  would 
confirm  this  view  also. 

Though  we  regard  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  to  be 
valuable  principally  as  a  discipline,  it  is  not  solely  as  a  discipline 
that  it  is  of  value.  Endless  as  are  its  logomachies*  and  numerous 
as  are  its  disputes  which,  though  not  logomachies,  are  scarcely 
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susceptible  of  any  satisfactory  adjustment,  those  laws  of  the  mind 
which  it  has  successfully  investigated,  and  those  principles  which 
it  has  put  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  (though  few,)  are  of 
exceedingly  wide  application  in  almost  every  department  of  moral 
science —especially  in  relation  to  criticism,  politics,  and  ethics. 
Such  is  the  great  law  of  association,  and  those  which  control  ima- 
gination and  emotion.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  know  of  anything 
that  tends  so  powerfully  to  inspire  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit 
of  inquiry,  or  to  defecate  the  mind  from  vulgar  prejudices,  as  a 
calm  and  attentive  survey  of  its  capacities.  It  was  this,  in  feet, 
which  enabled  the  great  Bacon  to  give  so  clear  and  so  beautiful 
an  account  of  the  prejudices  which  pre-occupy  and  beset  the  hu- 
man mind  in  the  investigation  of  truth. — ^To  all  this  may  be  added, 
as  an  incidental  benefit  of  the  study  of  this  science,  that  the  dis- 
cussions which  it  involves,  and  the  close  definitions  and  explana- 
tions of  terms  which  it  necessitates,  tend  to  fix  in  the  mind  the 
various  meanings,  whether  popular  or  philosophical,  of  a  large 
class  of  the  most  abstract  terms  in  the  language. 

Such  are  our  convictions  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
some  attention  to  metaphysical  pursuits,  even  where  they  lead  to 
no  certain  results;  a  disadvantage  which,  indeed,  more  or  less  at- 
tends all  other  pursuits*  They  furnish  a  peculiar  discipline  of 
mind,  while  the  principles  which  are  elicited  are  of  very  extensive 
application. 

Though  this  study  has  recently  been,  in  our  opinion,  mach  de- 

f)reciated  and  undervalued,  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  we  have 
ately  seen  some  faint  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  revive  it.  On 
this  account  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  induced  to 
enter  upon  this  field.  Though  his  work  is  principally  taken  up 
in  recording  and  commenting  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
does  not  contain  very  much  of  original  speculation,  yet  the 
moderate  size  of  the  volume,  the  previous  reputation  of  the  author, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  style,  may  induce  many  persons  to  read  this 
book  who  would  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read  others. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Douglas's  vigour  of  mind, 
various  and  extensive  reading,  power  of  illustration,  and  refine- 
ment of  tastCy  should  sit  down  to  the  discussion  of  any  subject 
without  writing  much  that  has  strong  claims  to  attention.  Yet  we 
must  confess  tnat,  gratified  as  we  have  been  with  many  powerful 
and  many  splendid  passages  in  the  present  volume,  it  has  not  fur- 
nished us  with  equal  pleasure  to  tiiat  derived  from  his  *  Truths 
and  Errors  of  Religion.'  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  in  no  hands  could  be  made  equally 
delightful ;  partly  to  the  disproportion  between  the  numbed  and 
the  multiplicity  of  topics  touched  upon,  and  the  limited  nature  of 
the  work  itself.  The  subjects  can  rarely  be  treated  with  the  ful- 
ness and  expansion  which  they  often  demand.  The  effect^  how- 
ever, is  we  apprehend,  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  ef 
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author's  own  mind.   Every  powerful  and  original  intellect  has 
^   peculiar    excellencies;  and  Mr.   Douglas  seems   to   us   to 
'possess  greater  aptitudes  for  enforcing  and  illustrating  known 
truths;    for  showing  the  mutual    connexion,   harmony,  beauty, 
and    utility  of   acknowledged    principles;   for   canvassing   and 
sifting  the  opinions  of  former  writers,   and,   where   it   is   pos- 
sible, mediating  between  them  and  reconciling  them,  than  for 
original  speculation.     The  evident  delight  with  which  he  dwells 
upon  and  illustrates  the  harmony  and  utility  of  the  great  leading 
principles  of  our  mental  constitution,  shows  both  his  devout  spirit 
and  his  poetical  temperament;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  book  of 
the  same  size  in  which  the  wisdom  displayed  in  our  intellectual 
structure,  the  final  cause  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mechanism  of 
mind,  is  so  ably  or  so  beautifully  illustrated.     Indeed,  he  often 
indulges  himself  in  such  themes  to  an  extent  disproportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  volume ;   and  this,  perhaps,  partly  accounts  for 
that  want  of  continuous  investigation  and  that  thorough  and  search* 
ing  analysis,  which  many  of  the  topics,  if  treated  at  all,  im- 
peratively demand. 

No  mind  can  possess  every  species  of  intellectual  excellence, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  possesses  many  which  it  would  be  very  ques- 
tionable wisdom  (even  if  he  had  the  power)  to  exchange  for  any 
others  whatsoever.  But  as  we  do  not  attribute  to  him,  so  far  as 
this  volume  is  concerned,  any  extraordinary  aptitude  for  refined 
and  subtle  analysis,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  apparently  pre- 
ferring Reid  and  even  Stuart,  as  metaphysicians,  to  Brown, — in 
our  opinion,  the  greatest  analyst  of  the  mind  that  the  last  century 
produced ;  a  man  who,  consictering  his  comparative  youth,  appears 
to  us  almost  a  miracle  of  sagacity  and  acuteness ;  and  who,  if  he 
had  lived  to  revise,  mature,  and  extend  his  views,  would  have 
rendered  all  comparison  between  Reid  or  Stuart  and  himself  as 
utterly  ludicrous  as  even  now  it  seems'  to  us  groundless  and  un- 
wise. We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  grievously 
underrated  this  powerful  thinker ;  nor  could  we  read  the  following 
passage,  more  especially  the  close,  without  feelings  of  astonishment. 
'  Some  of  the  most  acute  remarks  on  this  subject  [the  Emotions], 

*  are  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown  ;  his  metaphysical  views  appear  to 

*  us  very  defective  and  erroneous ;  and,  therefore,  we  the  more  rea- 

*  dily  acknowledge  his  excellence  here.  Mr.  Stuart  terms  him  to  be 
<too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  good  metaphysician,  and  too  much  of  a 
^metaphysician  to  be  a  good  poet;  not  with  much  justice,  for 

*  neither  his  poetical  nor  metaphysical  powers  were  so  great  as  to 

*  injure  him  in  any  other  branch  of  pursuit;  and  Shakspeare,  the 
'  greatest,  at  least  of  all  modern  poets,  has  thrown  more  light 
'  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind  than  most  of  those  who  make 
^  the  study  of  the  mind  their  principal  pursuit.  But  whatever 
'powers  Dr.  Brown  had  (and  they  certainly  were  considerable), 
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<  seemed  to  lie  chiefly  on  the  confines  of  poetry,  metaphysics,  and 

*  rhetoric ;  and  in  treating  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  which 

*  border  on  all  these,  he  met  with  the  subject  most  congenial  to 
*his  powers.  It  is  striking  to  observe,  how  the  peculiarities  of 
^  each  mind  display  themselves  in  the  partial  clearness  of  each 

*  individual's  views.  Dr.  Brown,  who  has  treated  best  of  the 
^  emotions  themselves,  has  failed  in  the  analysis  of  the   mental 

*  operations  which  accompany  them,  while  Mr.  Stuart,  who  has 

*  rather  passed  over  the  emotions  themselves,  has  been  more 
'successful   in   enumerating   the   processes   of  our  more  active 

*  powers. '—pp.  291,  292. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Douglas  says,  '  Dr.  Brown  claims  to  be  a 

*  discoverer  in  metaphysics,  and  his  discoveries  are  such  as  few 

*  plagiarists  will  seek  to  deprive  him  of.'  Dr.  Brown  is  certainly 
not  free  from  errors ;  but  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mental 
philosophy  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  from  language  like 
this.     We  forbear  to  comment  on  it  further. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  now  proceed  to  give  some  further 
account  of  Mr.  Douglas's  work.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  is  entitled  '  Speculative  Opinions,'  and  is  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  principal  theories  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present  day.  It  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume. 
But  though  the  salient  points  of  the  chief  systems  are  judiciously 
seized,  and  the  statements  are  every  where  perspicuous,  vet  there 
is  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  topics  and  the  space 
allotted  to  them ;  the  review  is  necessarily  so  rapid ;  names  and 
systems  crowd  so  fust  upon  us,  that  we  fear  that  those  who  are 
not  pretty  well  read  in  that  dark  subject, — the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, will  not  be  likely  to  derive  very  much  benefit  from  it  In- 
deed, for  this  reason  we  almost  wish  that,  the  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  ancient  philosophy,  unless  it  had  been  treated  at  much 
greater  length,  had  been  omitted,  and  that  our  author  had  com- 
menced with  the  revival  of  letters,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
British  schools.  Yet  we  should  have  been  very  sorry,  after  all, 
to  lose  some  of  the  brilliant  passages  which  this  portion  of  the 
work  contiiins.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  versatile  Socrates ;  tlie  Socrates  of  Plato  at  all  events, 
and  we  suppose,  as  far  as  regards  his  habits  and  mannerSi  the 
Socrates  of  real  life  also :  for  though  Plato  has  made  Socrates 
advocate  many  opinions  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  owned, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  so  esquisite  dramatic 
skill  as  Plato,  would  fail  to  exhibit  the  external  peculiarities  of 
Socrates  to  the  very  life. 

'  The  sophists^  amongst  whom  Protagoras  may  be  consider^  •  dis- 
tii^uished  leader,  furnished  with  the  sceptical  arguments  of  the  Eka- 
ticsj  and  prepared  and  practised  to  speak  upon  either  side  of  every 
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question,  were  perplexing  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  tiuth'and 
falsehood^  when  the  genius  of  Socrates  arose  a  salutary  light  to  Greece, 
and  more  than  revived  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy.     The  father  of 
Socrates  was  a  statuary,  and  the  additional  aid  of  his  mother  was  re- 
quired whenever  the  Athenian   matrons   invoked   the   assistance   of 
Lucina.     And  to  this  it  were  needless  to  advert,  did  not  Socrates  in  a 
spiritual  sense  consider  himself  of  his  mother's  profession,  and  borrow 
his  metaphors  ^m  it,  when  adverting  to  the  education  of  the  mental 
faculties,  instead  of  drawing  more  beautiful  allusions  from  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father.     We  have  the  portrait  of  Socrates,  it  appears,  by 
universal  consent,  in  the  image  of  Silenus,  or  of  the  satyrs,  but  what 
hand,  save  that  of  Shakspeare,  could  draw  the  efiigies  of  his  mind — so 
versatile,  and  almost  contradictory.     The  stranger  who  observed  him 
must  first  have  been  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  then  with  his 
manners, — so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike  the  Sophists  ;  every  where,  and 
at  all  times  in  the  open  air,  generally  in  the  public  places,  accosting  all 
who  would  converse  with  him,  and  the  Athenians  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  display  their  talents  in  conversation ;  by  his  irouy  and  pro. 
fession  of  ignorance  inflating  the  vanity  and  self-importance,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed ;  then  striking  them,  as 
they  expressed  it,  with  the  benumbing  touch  of  the  torpedo,  when  he 
forced  upon  them  the  conviction  that  their  ignorance  was  real,  and  that 
his  was  only  assumed.     The  mortification  of  some,  the  anger  of  others, 
and  the  derision  of  the  surrounding  idlers,  might  be  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  Xanthippe,  in  her  peculiar  style  of  elo- 
quence recalling  her  husband  to  the  consideration  of  his   domestic 
afi^airs,  and  when  arguments  were  ineflTectual,  extending  her  hand,  and 
rending  away  his  cloak ;  while  the  spectators  loudly  encouraged  So- 
crates to  return  blow  for  blow,  Socrates  replying,  '  No,  by  Jupiter  ;  all 
you  want  is,  that  you  may  cry  out  in   turns,  while  we  are  using  our 
fists.  Well  done,  Socrates — well  done,  Xanthippe  !'     No  wonder  and 
small  blame  that  Aristophanes  should  mistake  Socrates  for  one  of  the 
Sophists  whom  he  opposed,  and  should  judge  his  face  two  admirable 
for  a  mask  to  be  omitted  in  his  comedy.     But  how  different  is  Socrates 
in  the  day  of  battle.     Alcibiades  is  in  danger,  or  Xenophon  lies  bleed- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  Homer  alone  can  do  justice  to  the 
lion-like  retreat  of  the  sage — rather  Ulysses  already  represents  him, 
rousing  his  magnanimous  heart  to  stand  firm,  whilst  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks  are  deserting  the  contest  around  him.     The  stern  and  promi- 
nent eyes  of  Socrates  turn  upon  every  side,  like  the  eyes  of  the  bull 
when  spuming  the  ground,  and  preparing  to  rush  upon  the  enemy ; 
but  the  hostile  spears  respect  him  and  pause,  and  he  bears  upon  his  back 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks  (a  satyr  carrying  the  youthful  Apollo 
— a  model  of  contrast  for  the  statuary), — and  preserves  Alcibiades  for 
the  ruin  of  Athens,  and  Xenophon  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  ten  thousand 
Grecian  heroes. 

*  Again,  what  a  contrast  at  the  banquet  of  Agathon.  The  beautiful 
Agathon  expects  the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  vain ;  Socrates  sits  in 
the  vestibule  plunged  in  deep  thought — in  such  a  trance  of  meditation 
as  occupied  him  at  the  siege  of  Potidea  for  a  day  and  a  night,  insensible 
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to  the  clash  of  arms  and  to  the  misery  of  war.  The  attendants  long 
seek  to  rouse  him,  and  when  he  does  join  the  party,  he  still  seems  of 
another  world.  But  Alcihiades  appears,  with  all  the  graces  of  person 
and  gifts  of  mind,  to  do  honour  to  the  festival  of  Agathon,  and  com- 
pares Socrates  to  the  images  of  Silenus  that  were  ordinarily  to  he  met 
with  for  sale — that  were  rough  and  horrid  without,  hut  which  opened 
and  divided  into  two,  and  then  you  beheld  the  exquisite  images  of  the 
gods  within.  He  then  bears  testimony  to  the  steadiness  of  Socrates* 
head,  who,  though  he  drank  as  much  as  any  one,  had  never  yet  been  seen 
intoxicated—  who  delighted  his  companions  by  his  cheerfulness  and  se- 
renity  amidst  the  hardships  of  war,  while  he  traversed  the  field  of  battle 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  were  pacing  up  and  down  his  accns- 
tomed  walk  in  the  Agora  of  Athens  ;  then  he  speaks  of  the  fascination 
of  his  conversation,  which,  like  the  melody  of  Marsyas,  charmed  not 
only  when  performed  by  an  exquisite  musician,  but  even  when  repeated 
by  the  stupid  and  the  illiterate.  Then  Socrates,  whether  wanned  by 
the  praise,  the  wine,  or  the  presence  of  his  two  beautiful  friends,  shows 
himself,  even  in  the  friendly  description  of  Plato,  more  in  the  character 
of  Silenus  or  the  satyrs,  than  of  those  celestial  intelligences  that  were 
supposed  to  inhabit  his  breast. 

'  Again,  we  behold  him  in  a  different  point  of  view,  when,  for  a 
wonder,  he  leaves  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  breathes  the  air  of  the 
neighbouring  fields.  Unsandled,  as  usual,  he  wades  with  bare  feet 
through  the  cool  current  of  the  Ilissus,  his  friend  following  him,  urged 
by  his  example  ;  and  they  find  the  chillness  of  the  water  not  unpleas- 
ant, from  the  time  of  the  year  and  of  the  day.  Socrates,  as  unus^  to 
rural  scenes,  admires  the  lofty  plenes,  the  consecrated  fountain  that 
gushed  out  at  their  feet,  the  reviving  breeze  of  spring,  that  sighed 
through  the  branches,  and  the  scent  of  the  opening  blossoms ;  yet  spoke 
of  this  easy  and  neighbouring  pleasure  as  one  in  which  he  would  but 
seldom  indulge.  The  country  taught  him  nothing :  he  must  be  ever 
learning,  and  from  the  conversation  of  the  men  in  the  city — those  con- 
versations which  brought  upon  him  universal  odium^  a  violent  death  to 
himself,  and  a  lasting  disgrace  to  his  country. 

•  Knowledge,  according  to  Socrates,  is  the  only  good,  and  ignorance 
the  only  evil ;  but  knowledge,  with  Socrates,  stands  for  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  duty.  Happiness  consists  in  the  observance  of  do^. 
To  the  practice  of  virtue  we  require  two  things, — self-knowledge  and 
self-control.  The  deity  is  the  foundation  of  duty  and  of  morau.  He 
is  discerned  internally  and  externally,  from  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
and  from  the  structure  of  the  universe.  Socrates  himself  practised 
strict  and  habitual  temperance,  grounded  upon  the  maxim,  that  he  who 
has  the  fewest  wants  approaches  nearest  to  the  divine  nature.  The 
best  State  is  that,  where  the  greatest  encouragement  and  largest  re- 
wards are  proposed  to  virtue.  Tried  by  this  rule,  how  low  would  hii 
native  Athens  stand  in  the  scale  of  governments ;  and  yet,  in  ooo- 
demning  him  to  drink  the  poisoned  cup,  it  conferred  upon  him  a  nonler 
and  more  lasting  immortality  than  if  it  had  enrolled  him  amoi^  hii 
country's  gods,  and  erected  altars  to  his  worship. 

^  Socrates  is  to  be  admired  for  what  he  thought  himself — ior  his  few 
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but  of  excellent  use — Btill  more  for  what  he  did  not  think,  for 
in  and  frivolous  disputes  which  he  rejected — most  of  all^  for  the 
Its  which  he  excited  (and  this  he  considered  his  proper  vocation) 
minds  of  others.* — ^pp.  35 — 39. 

e  second  part  of  Mr.  Douglas's  work  is  divided  into  nine 
as.  The  first  is  on  *  Perception  ;'  the  second  on  *  Memory 
Suggestion;'  the  third  on  *  The  Train  of  Thought;'  the 

on  ^  Reasoning  and  Logic ;'  the  fifth  on  *  Emotions ;'  the 
on  *  Taste;*  the  seventh  on  *  Freedom  and  the  Will;*  the 
I  on  *  Morals  ;*  the  ninth  on  *  Religion.' 
e  of  the  longest  and  best  sections  (though  there  are  a  few 
ted  statements  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe)  is  that  on 
eption ;'  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  traces  with  great  clearness 
story  of  the  controversies  on  this  subject ;  discriminates  be- 

sensation  and  perception ;  points  out  with  great  beauty 
EUiner  in  which  the  several  senses,  though  so  distinct  in  their 
»,  and  the  intimations  they  bring  us^  conspire  with  one 
;r,  and  enrich  us  with  powers  which  could  not  be  conferred 
y  of  the  senses  alone.  This  is  especially  shown  in  the 
iT  in  which  the  two  senses  of  touch  and  vision  aid  one 
»r. — On  these  subjects  our  author  does  ample  justice  to  the 
\  of  Berkeley  and  Reid  ;  and  points  out  with  great  beauty 
guments  derived  from  this  part  of  our  constitution  in  sup- 
1  natural  theology.  The  following  remarks  are  well  worthy 
?ntion. 

ey  arise,  first,  from  the  arbitrary  nature  of  perception^-our  per- 
is are  limited,  and  limited  by  intelligent  choice, — our  senses 
'^e  only  what  it  is  useful  that  they  should  be  informed  of,  and 
lat  they  would  necessarily,  or  even  naturally  attend  to.  Accord- 
the  theory  of  materialism,  it  is  the  changes  of  the  brain  of  which 
3  sensible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  immediate  act  of  perception 
nothing  of  the  brain,  nor  of  the  nerves.  It  overleaps  all  these 
chain  of  changes,  and  has  its  attention  at  once  fixed  upon  the 
which  it  is  useful  for  it  to  know. 

lotber  series  of  proofs  arises  from  the  adaptation  of  the  senses  to 
Toper  objects.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  unaided  eye  had  the 
of  the  microscope,  or  of  the  telescope,  in  either  case,  it  would 
een  less  fitted,  if  not  altogetlier  useless,  for  the  actual  purposes 

* 

third  series  of  proofs  arises  from  the  adaptation  of  the  senses  to 
ther.  To  take  the  same  illustration  :  had  the  eye  been  similar 
microscope,  we  should  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  de- 
of  the  largest  source  of  information,  acquired  vision.  The  sight 
no  longer  have  corresponded  to  the  touch.  Berkeley  excellently 
ts  :  ^  A  microscope  brings  us  as  it  were  into  a  new  world ;  it 
ts  us  with  a  new  scene  of  visible  objects,  quite  different  from 
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what  we  behold  with  the  naked  eye.  But  herein  consists  the  most 
remarkable  difference,  to  wit,  that  whereas  the  objects  perceived  by  the 
eye  alone,  have  a  certain  connexion  with  tangible  objects  whereby  we 
are  taught  to  perceive  what  will  ensue  upon  the  approach  or  applies- 
tiun  of  distant  objects  to  the  parts  of  our  own  body,  which  much  con- 
duceth  to  its  preservation ;  there  is  not  the  like  connexion  between 
things  tangible,  and  those  visible  objects  that  are  perceived  by  help  of 
a  fine  microscope.' 

'  A  fourth  series  of  proofs  arises,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  adap. 
tation  of  the  general  structure  of  the  mind  to  the  senses  by  which  their 
scattered  notices  are  united,  harmonized,  and  in  their  varied  infbrnuu 
tion,  reduced,  with  the  other  notions  we  acquire  through  other  channels, 
into  one  corresponding  whole. 

'  While  there  are  so  many  more  obvious  proofs  of  design,  and  so 
ably  insisted  upou  in  the  admirable  work  of  Paley,  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  those  which  may  appear  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject.  But  it  is  our  highest  wisdom,  and  should  be 
our  chief  delight,  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  Deity  in  every  work  of 
his  hands  ;  not  to  rest  the  argument  upon  inferences,  which,  howev^ 
demonstrable,  are  remote  from  ordinary  observation,  and  foreign  to  the 
usual  habits  of  thought ;  but  having  the  argument  already  placed  on 
an  undoubted  basis,  and  in  a  demonstrative,  though  popular  form,  to 
point  out  occasionally,  though  briefly,  the  immense  accessions  which 
these  arguments  might  receive,  if  every  field  of  knowledge  were  laid 
under  its  due  contribution.' — pp.  189 — 192. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  Reid  in  his  hostility 
to  the  ideal  system,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  destroy  it  root  and 
branch,  interpreted  the  word  'idea,' as  it  occurs  in  Locke  and 
many  other  modern  writers,  far  too  rigidly ;  in  fact,  as  though  it 
had  been  intended  to  denote  existences  objective  to  the  mind, 
instead  of  meaning  much  the  same  as  '  thoughts  '  or  <  notions.' 
Even  Mr.  Douglas  seems  to  admit  this  ;  his  words  are,  *  It  per- 

*  haps  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  some  respects,  Keid 
^  has  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
^  other  authors,  nor  adequately  discriminated  the  varying  diades 
'  of  meaning  attached  to  it,  how  far  it  was  metaphorical,  or  to 

*  what  extent  it  imposed  upon  the  writer's  own  mind.'  And  yet 
he  seems  to  censure  Dr.  Brown  for  having  said  *  The  confiitar 

*  tion  of  mere  metaphors,  such  as  I  cannot  but  think  the  images  m 

*  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  Dr.  Reid  so  powerfully  assailed, 

*  seems  an  undertaking  not  very  different  from  that  of  exposing^ 

*  syllogistically  and  seriously,  all  the  follies  of  Grecian  Paganism, 
'  as  a  system  of  theological  belief,  in  the  hope  of  converting  some 

*  unfortunate  poetaster  or  poet,  who  still  talks,  in  his  rhyming  to 
*his  mistress,  of  Cupid  and  the  Graces.'  Now  with  whatever 
undue  warmth  Dr.  Brown  may  have  spoken  of  Reid's  effortB 
against  the  ideal  system,  he  here  evidently  refers  to  his  nustaken 
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iuterpretation  of  the  moderns ;  and  so  far  we  think  Dr.  Brown  is 
quite  right  We  can  very  well  remember  (having  read  Locke 
very  attentively  before  we  read  Reid),  how  astonished  we  were  at 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  perversity  with  which  the  Scotch 
philosopher  interpreted  many  of  the  obviously  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions of  our  great  countryman.  When  we  afterwards  under- 
stood Reid^s  character  better,  we  regarded  it  merely  as  a  singular 
delusion ;  but  it  then  appeared,  and  still  appears  to  us,  a  most 
monstrous  one. 

The  secdon  entitled  ^  The  Train  of  Thought  and  the  Mental 
<  Faculties,'  is  for  the  most  part  truly  excellent.  In  this  he  gives 
a  brief,  but  very  clear  account  of  tne  controversy  respecting  the 
nature  of  general  terms.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  he  exposes 
what  has  always  appeared  to  us  the  singularly  superficial  reason- 
ing of  Stuart  on  tliis  subject,  and  evidently  coincides  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  whose  lectures  upon  it  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  his  voluminous  course.  The  monstrous 
absurdities  of  the  realists  had  been  long  before  exposed,  but  the 
scarcely  less  enormous  errors  of  the  nominalists  still  required  de- 
tection.    The  following  remarks  are  much  to  the  purpose : 

'  Mr.  Stuart  ranks  himself  with  the  nominalists^  or  those  who  deny 
we  can  reason  concerning  genera  without  the  medium  of  language. 
But  this  is  a  strange  and  obvious^  though  frequent  error ;  we  must 
reason  concemiog  genera  before  language  is  formed^  and  in  order  that 
language  may  be  formed ;  we  cannot  name  that  which  we  cannot  think 
of ;  classes  must  be  formed  previous  to  general  appellations  ;  we  must 
determine  whether  an  individual  Ijelongs  to  the  class,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  the  common  name  of  the  class  can  be  rightly  applied 
to  it. 

'  The  great  mistake  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  nominalists,  consists  in 
considering  language  as  necessary  to  a  train  of  thought,  whereas  it  is 
thought  that  is  necessary  to  language.  Without  thought  we  could 
have  no  classification  ;  without  classification,  no  general  terms.  The 
modifying  one  single  word  (and  this  might  be  applied  to  many  dis- 
cussions and  endless  disputes)  would  have  set  every  thing  right.  If, 
instead  of  affirming  that  we  think  solely  by  means  of  language,  it  had 
been  affirmed  that  we  think  chiefly  by  means  of  language,  there  would 
have  been  no  dissentients,  and  the  doctrine  and  its  inferences  would 
have  been  the  more  correctly  limited.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Stuart  lays  far  too 
definite  a  stress  on  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  the  nominalists  were  true,  the  maxim  of  Condillac  would  be 
true  likewise,  *  L'art  de  raisonner  se  reduit  a  une  langue  bien  faite/ 
But  though  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  there  is  much  more  truth  in 
the  converse.  If  to' speak  well  is  to  reason  well,  it  is  still  more  just, 
that  to  think  right  is  to  speak  right.  He,  who  had  the  most  felicitous 
choice  of  words,  of  all  writers,  Horace,  justly  aflirms, 

' '  Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons.' ' 

—pp.  260,  261. 
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Mr.  Douglas  in  many  parts  of  bis  book^  but  more  especially  in 
this  section,  speaks  of  a  power  or  &culty  which  he  says  has  been 

*  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  philosophers,'  and  to  which  he  ^vesthe 
name  of  the  constructive  feculty;  or  the  power  which  tne  mind 
possesses  of  combining  its  perceptions,  thoughts,  and  feelings; 
which  combinations  are,  to  the  mental  philosopher,  the  subjects 
of  analysis.  We  much  doubt  whether  there  was  any  necessity  for 
this  new  term,  and  still  more  whether  it  indicates  any  power  of  the 
mind  which  has  not  been  often  noticed,  or  involves  any  phenomena 
which  are  not  resolvable  into  a  combination  of  those  principles 
which  had  already  been  subjected  to  a  pretty  close  analysis,  and 
received  appropriate  names.  But  as  Mr.  Douglas  has  not  fully 
developed  his  views  on  this  point,  nor  precisely  explained  the 
nature  and  limits  of  this  faculty  or  power,  we  abstain  from 
any  further  remarks.  In  a  future  edition,  we  hope  Mr.  Douglas 
will  say  more  upon  it 

One  of  the  least  satisfactory  sections  to  us  is  that  on '  Reasoning 
and  Logic'  Our  author  still  insists  on  the  old-fashioned  objections 
of  Campbell,  Reid,  and  Stuart  against  logic  (founded  principally  on 
the  follies  of  those  who  exorbitantly  magnified  its  province  and  its 
utility),  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  replies  of  Whatelp 
replies  founded  on  a  more  correct  investigation  of  its  nature,  and 
on  a  more  distinct  and  modest  statement  of  its  objects.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Douglas  has  read  Dr.  Whately's  Treatise,  for  he  speaks 
of  it  as  '  an  admirable'  one ;  though  how  a  treatise  can  be  an  ad- 
mirable one  on  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Douglas  expresses  himself 
in  such  terms  as  follows,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise.     He  says: 

*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  logic  is  an  art  or  a  science.  Dr. 
'  Whately  decides  that  it  is  both.  It  is,  indeed,  as  much  the  one 
*as  the  other, — it  is  the  science  of  a  self-evident  truism;  and 
<  the  art,  without  understanding  any  subject,  of  disputing  upon 
*all.' 

We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  over-estimate  the  utility  of 
logic,  even  when  its  objects  and  purposes  are  ever  so  strictly  and 
carefully  defined.  Within  the  narrow  limits,  however,  to  which 
a  correct  investigation  of  its  nature  will  ever  restrict  it,  we  believe 
it  is  of  considerable  value,  and  that  so  far  as  its  proper  objects  are 
concerned,  no  other  department  of  science  can  supply  its  place. 
We  would  illustrate  our  meaning  thus  : — 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  opponents  of  logic  contend,  that  by  fiir 
the  greater  number  of  fallacies  are  owmg  to  the  ambiguities, 
or  various  and  indeterminate  meanings  of  terms.  But  stiU  there 
are  fallacies — say  one  in  ten,  one  in  twenty,  one  in  thirty,  or  in 
any  other  proportion,  (we  care  not  what,)  which  do  not  arise  at  all 
from  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  but  from  false  inference;  from 
haste  and  inaccuracy  in  deducing  the  conclusion  from  the  pre- 
mises.    Now,  of  all  such  fallacies,  logic,  undoubtedly,  gives  us 
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an  effectual  test;  a  test  which  will  enable  us  to  detect  Ic^cal 
inaccuracies,  whether  in  our  own  reasonings,  or  in  those  of  otners. 
Now  we  contend  that,  if  this  were  the  sole  benefit  which  logic 
conferred,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  very  moderate  pains 
and  industry  necessary  to  secure  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  should 
be  practically  useful.  And,  by  the  bye,  we  must  observe,  that 
even  in  Dr.  Whately's  book,  much,  in  our  estimation,  might  have 
been  dispensed  with.  The  old  technical  system,  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness, was  far  too  cumbersome  and  artificial,  and  justified  the 
objection  that,  to  learn  it  thoroughly,  would  cost  more  time 
and  trouble  than  would  be  repaid  by  any  occasional  benefits  the 
knowledge  would  confer.  Not  so  with  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
structure  of  the  syllogism ;  of  the  only  valid  forms  of  it ;  and  of 
the  most  usual  species  of  fallacy. 

If  this,  then,  were  the  only  benefit  as  it  is  the  only  direct 
benefit  which  logic  secures,  we  think  it  would  be  well  worthy  of 
some  attention.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Though  it  is  not 
the  proper  office  of  any  science  effectually  to  guard  us  against 
the  ambiguity  or  indeterminate  meaning  of  every  term,  logic 
is  indirectly^  even  in  this  respect,  of  considerable  use ;  and  that 
not  merely  by  habituating  the  mind  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  meanmg  of  terms,  whether  the  fallacy  be  in  the  premises  or 
in  illogical  inference  from  them,  but  still  more  by  disclosing  the 
wurce  of  the  fieillacy,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  appear  upon  the 
very  attempt  to  throw  the  argument  into  the  form  of  syllogism. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  fallacy,  whether  it  be  purely  in 
the  premises  or  in  the  reasoning,  it  almost  always  arises  from  the 
abridged  forms  in  which,  in  ordinary  discourse  and  writing,  we 
express  our  reasonings.  Commonly  one  of  the  premises  is  sup- 
pressed; or  the  order  of  conclusion  and  premiss  is  frequently 
inverted ;  in  that  case  a  totally  different  set  of  particles  being 
employed  to  mark  the  connexion.  Often  one  of  the  propositions 
of  an  argument  shall  itself  be  a  long  conditional  proposition,  in- 
volving in  itself  an  abridged  syllogism,  and  requiring  distinct 
analysis.  The  involution  becomes  still  greater  in  the  more 
complex  forms  of  dilemma,  and  in  tliat  form  of  argument 
called  *  Sorites.'  The  disguises  of  fallacy  are  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  mere  varieties  of  grammatical  construction,  into 
which  the  different  propositions  may  be  thrown.  Sometimes  the 
conclusion,  or  the  premiss,  may  be  expressed  in  a  bold  apostrophe 
or  a  startling  interrogatory,  prefaced  with,  'Who  can  deny  it?' 
Lastly,  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  are  very  generally  se- 
parated, the  interval  being  filled  up  by  one  or  more  parenthetical 
sentences  or  clauses,  all  tending,  liowever,  to  give  the  fallacy  an 
additional  chance  of  concealment.  Now  it  is,  in  such  cases,  that 
the  test  which  logic  supplies  becomes  principally  of  value ;  and 
indeed,  fallacies  wnen  tnus  tested,  become  so  transparent,  that  the 
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illustrations  introduced  into  logical  books,  (which,  by  the  bye, 
have  generally  been  exceedingly  ill-selected,)  have  often  raised  a 
laugh  at  logic  as  the  art  of  discovering  what  every  body  already 
knows.  But  as  fallacies  meet  us  in  books,  they  assume  a  mudb 
more  formidable  appearance ;  and  the  principal  use  of  the  syllo- 
gism as  a  test,  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  them,  and  to  throw  them 
into  that  very  form  in  which  they  are  laughed  at  as  ailments  so 
plainly  illogical,  that  nobody  could  possibly  be  deceived  by  them. 
!Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  see  a  somewnat  muddle-headed  man — who 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  an  artfully  disguised 
fallacy — contemptuously  proclaiming,  when  once  expressed  in 
full,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  body  could  be  deluded  by 
it.  Such  conduct  reminds  one  of  Hogarth's  picture  of  Columbus 
breaking  the  egg. 

As  Whately  well  observes,  the  chief  danger  of  fallacy  lies  in 
the  abridged  form  in  which  ordinary  reasoning  is  necessarily 
carried  on.  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  also  afforded  some  good  illus- 
trations of  this  point  in  his  *  First  Notions  of  Logic  preparatory 

*  to  the  Study  of^  Geometry.'    *  It  is  in  such  propositions,'  says  he, 

*  that  the  greatest  danger  of  error  lies.  It  is  also  in  such  proposi- 
^  tions  that  men  convey  opinions  which  they  would  not  willingly 
^  express.     Thus,  the  honest  witness  who  said,  ^  I  always  thought 

*  him  a  respectable  man — he  kept  his  gig  !' — would  probably  not 

*  have  admitted,  in  direct  terms,  '  Every  man  who  keeps  a  gig  most 

*  be  respectable. 

^  I  shall  now  give  a  few  detached  illustrations  of  what  precedes. 

*  *  His  imbecility  of  character  might  have  been  inferred  from  his 

*  *  proneness  to  favorites ;  for  all  weak  princes  have  this  failing.' ' 

*  The  preceding  would  stand  very  well  in  history,  and  many  would 
*pass  it  over  as  continuing  very  good  inference.     Written,  how- 

*  ever,  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  it  is,  'All  weak  princes  are  prone 

*  to  favorites — he  was  prone  to  favorites ;  therefore,  he  was  a  weak 

*  prince,'  which  is  palpably  wrong.  The  writer  of  such  a  sentence 
*as  the  preceding  might  have  meant  to  say,  *For  all  who  have  this 
'  failing  are  weak  princes ;'  in  which  case  he  would  have  inferred 
'  rightly.  Every  one  should  be  aware  that  there  is  much  £eilse  in- 
'ference  arising  out  of  badness  of  style,  which  is  just  as  injuriooi 
'  to  the  habits  of  the  untrained  reader,  as  if  the  errors  were  mis- 

*  takes  of  logic  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.' 

Mr.  Douglas  triumphantly  adduces  the  admissions  of  Whately; 
that  Logic  does  tiot  'obviate  difHculties  in  the  use  of  language;'  tKat 
it  is  not  'an  engine  for  the  investigation  of  nature;'  tnat  it 'does 
'  not  furnish  a  peculiar  method  of  reasoning,  &c.'— all  which  con- 
stituted the  fallacious  arguments  of  Campbell,  Reid,  and  Stuart; 
and  the  supposition  that  they  should  have  any  weight  affordsi  in 
&ct,  a  good  instance  of  our  liability  to  be  deceived  by  abridged 
forms  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  value  of  the  syllogistic  test.     For 
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when  snch  ai^uments  as  the  above  are  examined,  it  is  found  that 
their  conclusiveness  rests  on  a  suppressed  premiss,  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think  few  would  be  disposed  to  admit.  ^  That  no  science 
'or  art  is  useful  but  such  as  is  a  means  of  investip^ating  nature;' 
that  *  no  science  or  art  is  useful  but  what  obviates  the  ambiguities 
'  and  equivocations  of  language ;'  that  ^  no  science  or  art  is  useful 
'  but  what  furnishes  us  with  a  peculiar  method  of  reasoning,'  are 
propositions  which,  though  essential  to  the  soundness  of  the  above 
arguments  arainst  Ic^c,  are  propositions  which  would  not  find 
bvor  in  Mr.  Douglas  s  eyes,  nor  in  those  of  any  one  else.  Logic 
may  be  useful  or  not,  but  if  useless,  it  is  not  to  be  proved  so 
by  'showing  tlmt  it  does  not  do  what  lies  out  of  its  province ;  what 
it  never  pretends  to  do ;  what  belongs  to  other  arts  and  sciences, 
or,  perhaps,  to  no  art  or  science  whatever ;  but  by  distinctly 
showing  that  it  does  not  tend  to  effect  the  specific  object  which  it 
professes  to  effect,  or  tliat  that  object  is  a  useless  one.  If,  indeed, 
we  were  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  utility  of  logic  and 
that  of  some  other  art  or  science,  such  arguments  as  tlie  above 
might  find  place,  but  not  other^'ise.  The  logic  of  Aristotle,  even 
if  it  had  been  never  abused,  could  never  do  for  the  world  what  the 
inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon  has  done.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  this  that  it  is  useless,  A  spade  is  not  so  useful  as 
a  plough,  but  it  is  impossible,  so  far  as  the  spade  is  useful,  that 
the  plough  should  supply  its  place. 

As  to  the  section  on  *  Freedom  and  the  Will,'  though  we  be- 
lieve we  fully  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Douglas,  we 
think  it  is  far  too  brief  and  trenchant  for  so  important  a  subject; 
that  standing  on  the  vantage  ground,  which  a  very  prolonged  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  by  so  many  master  minds  has  given  us,  he 
has  not  done  sufficient  justice  to  previous  writers ;  that,  admitting 
with  him,  as  we  fully  do,  that  much  needless  obscurity  has  arisen 
from  the  terms  *  necessary,   necessity,'  &c.,  and  that  the  words 
^certain  and  certainty'  would  have  been  far  better,  we  cannot  see 
that  the  substitution  of  these  latter  terms  would  have  made  the 
matter  so  very  plain  and  simple  as  he  apprehends ;  and  that  if 
these  terms  were  uniformly  substituted,  this  great  question  would 
still  involve  a  mystery  which  will  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  for 
e?er,  (at  least  in  this  world)  overshadow  and  perplex  it.     We 
must  beg  leave  to  explain  ourselves ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  do 
it  in  as  few  sentences  as  possible. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  that  the  very  question  as  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  an  improper  one ;  since  freedom  pro- 
perly belongs  to  action.  Freedom  can  only  mean,  properly, 
a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
viU;  and  as  our  author  properly  remarks,  Hhe  question  of  the 
'freedom  of  the  will  can  only  be  interpreted,  whether  the  will  wills 
^tt  it  wilb.'    He  also  quotes  with  deserved  approbation  the  words 
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of  Locke,  who  calls  it  *  that  long  agitated,  and,  I  think,  nnreason- 
'able,  because  unintelligible  question,  whether  man's  will  be  free 

<  or  no ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  follows  from  what  I  have  said, 
^  that  the  question  itself  is  altogether  improper;  and  it  is  as  insig- 

<  nifieant  to  ask  whether  man's  will  be  free,  as  to  ask  whether  his 

*  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue  square ;  liberty  being  as  little  ap- 
^  plicable  to  the  will,  as  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  square- 
^  ness  to  virtue.'  He  also  quotes  with  approval  Jonathan  Edwards's 
well-known  sentiment  that,  ^to  talk  of  liberty,  or  the  contrary,  as 

*  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense.'  It 
is  plain  also,  from  what  follows,  that  our  author  substantially 
agrees  with  the  writers  who  take  Edwards's  side  of  the  questioD, 
only  blaming  them  for  an  abuse  of  terms.  He  strenuously  affirms, 
that  the  mind  is  not  exempted  from  the  ^  law  of  causation ;'  that, 
therefore,  ^the  same  certainty,  though  not  the  same  necessity,' at- 
tends the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  those  of  matter.     He  also, 
though  briefly  yet  satisfactorily,  shows  by  Edwards's  arguments, 
that  the  liberty  for  which  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  contend, 
is  a  chimera  and  absurdity.    Still  he  says,  ^  as  is  usual  in  disputes, 
^  both  parties  are  in  the  wrong ;'  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
his   censure    falls  far  less    heavily  on   the  advocates  of  moral 
necessity  than  on  the  claimants  of  an  impossible  and  irrational 
liberty.     He  merely  blames  the  one  party  for  abusing  terms,  and 
pleads  for  the  substitution  of  others  as  *  certainty'  for  '  necessity,' 
and  so  on.  This  proposition,  however,  is  no  novelty ;  nor  if  it  were, 
do  we  think  the  expedient  would  make  so  material  a  difference  in  the 
controversy  as  to  justify  him  in  charging  the  great  advocates  of  this 
side  of  the  question  with  serious  errors.     For,  first ;  many  other 
writers  have  expressed  a  wish  that  such  substitution  could  have 
been  effected ;  secondly,  some  of  the  very  writers  he  blames  have 
used  the  terms  *  necessity'  and  ^necessary,'  &c.  expressly  because 
these  terms  have  entered  so  largely  into  the  controversy,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  them.      Thirdly;  the  best  of  these 
writers  have  so  explained  the  sense  and  guarded  the  meaning 
which  they  attached  to  these  words,  that  no  candid  and  intelligent 
person  can  possibly  misunderstand  them ;  and  fourthly ;  it  is  more 
easy  to  recommend  the  disuse  of  such  terms  than  to  abide  by  it; 
since  nothing  is  more  common,  even  in  popular  language,  than 
the  transfer  to  mind  of  terms  which,  in  strictness,  are  applicable 
only  to  the  phenomena  of  matter,  to  mark  the  certainty  of  the 
connexion-  between  cause  and  effect.     Thus  we  say  of  one  man, 
whose  moral  habits  are  fixed  and  inveterate,  that  he  cannot  be 
generous ;  and  of  another,  that  he  cannot  keep  from  drink.     The 
great  thing  is,  undoubtedly,  to  fence  and  guard  the  terms  from 
misconstruction.      However   desirable,    therefore,  the    proposed 
substitution  may  be,  and  we  admit  its  desirableness,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  controyeny. 
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link  thesubstitution  very  desirable  in  order  to  ooviate  the  pre* 
«  of  the  captious  or  the  dull-sighted ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that 
eat  writers  on  this  subject  have  been,  as  from  Mr.  Douglas's 
ige    we    should    almost    suppose    them    to    have    been, 
ig  in  the  dark  for  want  of  this  wonder-working  change, 
.t  is  chiefly  objectionable,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  ^  in  Edwards's 
tise,  is  the  improper  use  of  terms;  alter  a  few  words,  and 
rhole  will  appear  so  simple  and  reasonable  that,  at  least  nine- 
US  of  the  work  might  be  dispensed  witlu'     This  appears  to 
ery  extravagant  assertion.    Mr.  Douglas  should  have  recol- 
tbat,   half  of   Edwards's   Treatise    is  taken    up    in    the 
^of  the  theories  of  various  classes  of  his  opponents ;  and, 
I  it  is  very  easy  now-a-days  for  Mr.  Douglas  to  throw  de- 
ridicule  on  that  impossible  liberty  for  which   such  op- 
^  contended,  it  was  strenuously  maintained  by  many  writers 
OS  to  the  appearance  of  Edwards's  Treatise.     Nor  even  as 
rest  of  that  Treatise,  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  time 
some  when  the  simple  substitution  for  which  Mr.  Douglas 
ds,  would  make  it  so  palatable  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
snder  nine-tenths  of  it  superfluous. 

ourselves,  we  are  astonisned,  we  confess,  that  Mr.  Douglas 
appear  to  suppose  that  this  exchange  of  terms,  however 
Ae  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  would  be  so  miraculously 
tons ;  or  that  he  should  seem  to  speak  as  if  there  would  then 
^reat  mvstery  any  longer  connected  with  the  question.  It  is 
rat  we  feel  even  while  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  certainty 
^k)n,  that  we  are  still  responsible  for  our  actions,  and  this 
uld  feel  even  if  we  retained  the  word  necessity ;  we  feel  that 
as  we  are  under  no  external  restraint,  that  is,  so  lon^  as 
ivhat  we  do  tvillingly^  we  have  freedom  of  action  ;  that  if  in 
Q  to  this  freedom  from  external  restraint  with  regard  to  an 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  duty,  that  is,  that  we  ought  to 
mch  and  such  a  way ;  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
responsibility.  Wherever,  therefore,  these  separate  ele- 
oncur, — a  knowledge  of  how  we  ought  to  act,  and  an  entire 
1  from  external  coercion  or  restraint, — they  immediately 
the  idea  of  responsibility,  though  it  may  still  be  ever  so 
it  volition  will  certainly  be  as  is  the  conjoint  influence  of 
erstanding,  of  the  passions,  and  of  external  circumstances, 
mgh  we  may  thus  enumerate  the  conditions  of  responsi" 
though  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  more  should  be  neces- 
constitute  it,  and  though  we  cannot  but  feel  that  where 
ncur  in  the  same  being,  that  being  is  responsible ;  this  is 
lifFerent  thing  from  demonstrating  how  it  is  that  tliese 
ns  harmonize  with  the  great  fact  that  volition  will 
y^  follow  the  law  of  causation  !  We  feel  that  there  must 
\  mode  of  harmonizing  them,  but  we  cannot  demonstrate 

VI.  F 
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what  it  is ;  in  other  words,  a  mystery  still  remains.   For,  that  a  being 
all  whose  acts  and  resolves  will  certainly  be  as  the  conjoint  in- 
fluence of  character  and  external  circumstances,  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  those  acts  and  resolves^  and  yet  that  he  should  have 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  great 
series  of  acts  which  are  to  form  the  tissue  of  his  life ;  that  by  the 
time  he  comes  to  be  a  responsible  agent  at  all^  his  moral  character 
should  be  set^  or  at  least  have  received  its  general  complexion, 
and  in  every  case  been  subjected  to  &lt  more  important  influences 
than  will  operate  upon  it  at  any  after  period  of  life ;  that  he  should 
be  responsible  for  effects  which  certainly  flow  from  their  causes, 
though  he  has  had  no  control  over  the  causes ;  all  this  we  say 
presents  a  stupendous  mystery,  for  which  the  mere  substitution 
of  the  word  *  certainty '  for  *  necessity,'  by  no  means  delivers  us, 
and  from  which  we  can  only  ultimately  take  refuge  by  referring 
ourselves  to  the  irrepressible  conviction, — ^a  conviction  which  we 
cannot  shake  off, — that  we  are  responsible  for  all  those  moral  acts 
which  we  perform  with  a  knowledge  of  duty  and  in  entire  free- 
dom from  external  restraint ;  no  matter  what  our  previous  his- 
tory up  to  that  moment ;  or  what  the  conjoint  influences  which 
have  operated  upon  us,  and  given  our  character  its  shaping  and 
complexion.    Let  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  be  ever  so  certain — and 
that  doctrine  seems  our  only  escape  from  the  most  unmitigated 
absurdities  and  contradictions — it  by  no  means  invalidates  these 
conclusions.     To  show  how  it  harmonizes  with  them  is  a  £ur  dif- 
ferent thing.     To  do  this  would  indeed  be  fully  to  lifk  the  veil 
from  this  great  mystery. — No  objection,  however,  on  a  moral 
ground,  fairly  lies  against  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  voli^ 
tion  on  causation,  in  other  words,  against  moral  necessity,  so  loog 
as  it  is  felt  that  (whether  it  be  admitted  or  not)  he  who  possesses 
at  the  time  of  any  act  of  a  moral  nature,  a  knowledge  of  daty 
and  freedom  from  physical  constraint,  is  responsible  for  that  act 
This  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  this  it  is  probable  is  all  that  we 
know  or  are  likely  to  know  about  the  matter.* 

The  sections  entitled  *  Theory  of  Morals '  and  *  Relig^im,*  are 
both  very  short,  much  shorter  than  we  could  wish,  or  than  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  deserved.  Yet  short  <as  they  are,  we 
have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  comment  on  the  many  things  we 
approve  in  them,  or  the  few  tilings  that  we  should  dispute.  We 
should  not,  however,  be  doing  justice  to  our  author,  and  we 
should  assuredly  be  robbing  the  reader  of  a  high  gratification  if 
we  withheld  the  following  beautiful  and  forcible  observations  on 


•  The  reader  will  find  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  ^^ 

on  the  Geniius  and  Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards^  by  Professor  Rogenk — p. 
xxxiii. 
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the  deficiencies  of  natural  religion  even  *in  its  best  estate,'  and 
ontb  e  affecting  stolidity  and  apathy,  the  lamentable  tranquillity 
with  which  a  large  class  of  philosophers  regard  those  deficiencies, 
neither  asking  for  nor  caring  about  a  ^  more  excellent  way.' 

*  The  light  of  natural  religion  does  not  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
unto  perfect  day — it  is  most  full  and  complete  at  the  first.  It  indi- 
cates the  divine  existence  more  clearly  than  the  divine  attributes ; 
and  less  evidently  the  moral  attributes,  than  what  are  termed  the 
natural  attributes.  Fewer  objections  occur  to  the  divine  wisdom  than 
to  the  divine  benevolence,  and  the  proofis  of  justice  and  of  holiness  in 
the  Deity  are  less  to  be  sought  in  the  external  world,  where  we  trace^ 
indeed^  a  plan  of  divine  government^  but  only  in  its  faint  outlines  and 
early  commencement.  We  must  seek  these  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
that  mind  so  disturbed  and  disordered,  and  in  our  moral  feelings,  so 
complex  and  evanescent  as  to  esci^  from  the  examination  of  many 
inquirers  themselves ;  how  much  less  likely  are  they  to  lead  these  in. 
quirers  to  the  same  characters^  in  a  transcendent  degree^  in  the  author 
of  our  frame. 

'  What  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  is  the  philosophy  of  so 
moral  a  writer  as  Stuart.  The  notice  of  revelation  is  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  if  that  heavenly  light,  once  admitted,  would  put  out  the 
grosser  and  earthly  fires  which  we  have  kindled,  as  the  only  beacons  to 
guide  ourselves  in  the  di^kness  of  this  world.  The  great  aim  of  many 
moral  philosophers  is  avowedly  and  determinedly  to  close  their  philoso- 
phic shutters  against  the  meridian  sun,  in  order  to  enjoy  by  day,  the 
flickering  light  of  their  slender  tapers. 

^  Stuart  Confesses,  with  respect  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that 
not  any  single  argument  that  he  adduces,  is  conclusive — all  that  he 
hopes  is^  to  make  up  by  their  number,  for  their  want  of  weight.  He 
assigns  as  proofs,  first,  the  desire  of  immortality  ;  second,  the  fear  of 
immortality^  or  the  effects  of  remorse ;  third,  the  formation  of  the  soul 
for  immortality ;  fourth,  the  growth  of  moral  habits ;  fifth,  the  im- 
perfect ^idministration  of  justice  on  this  side  the  grave ;  sixth,  and 
last,  universal  belief.  We  agree  with  Stuart^  that  these  arguments 
conjoined  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  the 
calmness  of  reason^  and  in  the  absence  of  temptation  ;  but  how  little 
effect  would  such  arguments  have  on  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Even  to  those  who  adopt  them,  immortality  is  proved,  but  not  revealed 
— they  may  believe  that  they  shall  live,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  but  how  or  where,  they  have  still  to  seek^  after  the  utmost  force 
of  all  these  six  arguments  combined  is  exhausted. 

*  Neither  does  Stuart's  reasoning  throw  more  light  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity.  That  a  wise  and  powerful  Being  exists,  is  proved 
with  comparative  ease  ;  but  what  are  his  thoughts  to  us-ward,  and  in 
what  relation  shall  we  stand  to  him  after  death  ?  On  this  all  im- 
portant subject  Stuart  throws  no  light,  and  seems,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  inquiry. 

*  With  respect  to  the  general  laws  of  nature^  Stuart  observes,  '  their 

f2 
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tendency  will  be  found  in  every  instance  favourable  to  order  and  hap- 
piness.* If  we  meet  with  apparent  exceptions^  then  we  have  only  to 
*  acknowledge  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  unsearchable^  and  we 
must  strive  to  fortify  our  minds  by  the  pious  hope,  that  the  sufferings 
we  endure  at  present,  are  subservient  to  some  beneficial  plan  which  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend.'  Stuart  takes  comfort  where  few  besides 
would  find  it — '  The  common  complaint  that  we  hear  of  the 
prevalence  of  vice  in  the  world  (I  mean  the  opinion  of  good  and  candid 
men  on  the  subject,  for  I  speak  not  at  present  of  the  follies  of  the 
splenetic  and  censorious),  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  proofs  of 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  presented  to  our  view  by  the  Author  of 
our  moral  constitution,  than  as  proofs  of  any  peculiar  d^eneracy  in 
the  manners  of  our  cotemporaries/  He  subsequently  addis^  '  A  dis- 
tinction which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  illustrate  between 
absolute  and  relative  rectitude,  will  enable  me  to  explain  away  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  apparent  wickedness  of  our  species.'  It  is 
melancholy  to  consider  a  professor  of  morals  and  an  instructor  of  youth, 
not  only  sedulously  shutting  his  eyes  under  the  full  blaze  of  that  illiu 
mination  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lights  but  enoour. 
aging  others  also  to  rejoice  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  rather  than 
to  hail  at  once  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  on 
his  wings.  And  that  one,  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  point  out  the  sources 
and  distinctions  of  morality,  should  have  endeavoured  to  perplex  so 
plain  a  question  as  the  fallen  condition  of  humanity,  which  even  the 
heathens  acknowledged,  and  the  more  eminent  moralists  among  them 
made  the  groundwork  of  their  philosophy.' — pp.  369—372. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  think  this  volume  very  dispropor- 
tioned  in  extent  to  the  multiplicity  and  magnitude  of  the  subjects 
it  embraces  (and  what  other  defects  it  has  are  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  this) ;  though  it  does]  not  contain  much  of  novelty 
in  speculation,  and  though  no  inconsiderable  deductions  are  to  be 
made  from  some  of  its  statements ;  yet  we  also  think  it  on  many 
grounds,  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  student  of  mental 
science ;  principally,  however,  for  the  elegance  and  perspicuity 
with  whicli  our  author  states,  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  illus- 
trates the  more  familiar  truths  of  the  science.  It  has  at  all  events 
the  comparatively  rare  merit  of  investing  an  abstract  subject  with 
beauty  and  elegance  of  style,  and  of  not  being  what  most  books 
on  metaphysics  are — a  dry  one. 


Art.  IV.  Rural  Sketches.  By  Thomas  Miller^  Author  of  a 
*  Day  in  the  Woods,*  *  Beauties  of  the  Country,'  *  Royston  Gower/ 
&c    8vo.  pp.  358.     London :  John  Van  Voorst. 

TT  is  now  the  time  of  the  year  for  those  who  are  wearied  at  the 
-^  oar  of  business,  and  adusl  with  the  heat  and  crush  of  enormous 
London,  filled  as  it  is  at  this  moment  with  pleasures  and  fascina- 
tions, with  pleasure-seekers  and  enchanted  multitudes,  with  music 
and  exhibitions  of  paintings,  and  the  thousand  objects  of  vivid  in- 
terest to  those  who  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  for  a  brief  period^ 
and  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  their  lives ;  filled  from  end  to 
end  with  the  eager  swarm  of  politicians,  with  the  advocates  of  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  schemes  of  social  and  moral  progression, 
their  committees,  and  their  public  meetings,  day  after  day, — to 
begin  to  think  of  the  green  retreats  of  the  country.  Even  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  there,  and  who  are  now  brought  to  town  for 
a  short  season  by  the  pressure  of  public  business,  or  the  stirring 
calls  c^  humanity,  as  they  pace  the  hot  pavements  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  jostle  amid  the  dense  crowd  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  catch  sweet  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  overhead,  or  feel 
a  fresh  breeze  come  up  from  some  opening  from  the  river,  and 
think  how  delicious  the  country  is  now.  They  are  carried  by  a 
moment's  imagination  away  to  their  own  hills  and  fields,  and  quiet 
country  towns,  which  with  their  intermingled  gardens  and  trees, 
are  themselves  more  than  half  country  ;  where  from  their  town 
windows  they  can  glance  over  woods  and  rivers,  and  see  birds 
soaring  through  the  blue  air,  or  white  sails  filled  with  the  sea- 
breeze.  They  are  borne  away  from  the  brick  walls  around  them, 
and  the  roar  of  men  and  vehicles  in  grinding  dissonance  to  the 
most  green  and  sunny  and  flowery  quiet.  They  see  meadows  car- 
peted with  the  richest  mosaic  of  all  colours  which  the  sun  can  call 
forth  on  the  rejoicing  bosom  of  the  earth ;  they  hear  the  night- 
ingale and  blackbird  singing  in  their  copses  and  shrubberies,  and 
the  dews  which  lie  on  the  smooth  lawns,  and  on  banks  where  the 
long-blooming  primrose  is  yet  but  just  fading;  how  delicious  they 
are.  Hundreds,  satiated  with  the  crowding  enjoyments  of  Lon- 
don, wearied  with  its  exertions,  and  bearing  with  them  the  calm 
delightful  sense  of  high  duties  discharged,  will  quit  town  a  day  or 
two  sooner  for  such  bewitching  fancies,  and  such  we  recommend 
to  carry  in  tlieir  pockets  Thomas  Miller's  Rural  Sketches.  They 
will  be  just  in  the  true  temper  to  enjoy  them ;  their  temporary  whirl 
through  the  great  national  vortex  will  have  sharpened  their  percep- 
tions of  the  actual  features  of  rural  life,  which  constant  gazing 
may  have  only  dulled.  They  may  pull  them  out  as  they  skim 
away  from  the  smoke  of  London  towards  their  own  green  retreats 
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in  the  railway  coach^  and  they  will  soon  exclaim,  *  Well,  London 
is  a  wonderful  place,  but  the  country  for  me  after  all.'  To  these 
happy  mortals,  and  to  those  whom  the  perpetual  liying  in  town 
gives  an  annual  calenture,  and  who  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  a  run  into  the  country  as  naturally  as  salmon  run  up  the 
rivers,  or  eels  run  down  them  to  the  sea ;  we  say,  put  *  The  Rural 
Sketches '  into  your  portmanteau,  and  seat  yourselves  under  a 
green  tree,  or  on  a  crag  overjetting  the  sea,  a  hundred  miles  off, 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Steam-engines  are  coughing  and  fuming  with 
impatience,  on  railroads  and  in  packets,  to  whisk  you  to  any  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  not  a  corner  which  is  not  now  a 
paradise.  Autumn  may  give  you  steadier  weather  and  dustier 
roads,  but  the  full  freshness  of  the  country  is  only  to  be  ex- 
perienced now.  All  is  flowery  and  verdurous;  the  nightingale 
has  not  yet  quitted  England ;  the  cuckoo  may  yet  be  beard ;  and 
the  music  of  the  lark,  the  blackbird,  and  the  thrush,  which  at  a 
later  period,  will  be  hushed,  is  still  ringing  from  the  woods  and 
fields.  Spring  is  scarcely  gone;  the  tender  youth  of  the  summer 
is,  in  fact,  but  spring  in  its  prime. 

It  is  almost  cruel  to  undeceive  the  fashionable  world  by  stating 
these  facts,  as  its  members  have  all  fled  away  from  their  rural 
homes  to  spend  the  v)inter  in  town^  and  doubtless  imagine  that 
the  country  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  most  naked,  desolate,  and 
dismal,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  season  in  July  or  August,  when 
they  will  issue  forth  to  enjoy  their  spring  amid  corn-sheaves  and 

{)artridge-shooting.  It  is  still  more  cruel  to  speak  of  the  real  de- 
ightfulness  of  the  country  to  those  who  fain  would,  but  cannot,  get 
out  of  town,  but  are  compelled  to  breathe  the  hot  air  of  office, 
warehouse,  or  parliament,  and  the  only  alternative  that  we  can 
offer  them  is  to  seat  themselves  in  a  quiet  corner  at  their  leisure 
moments  with  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Miller's,  and  fancy  that 
they  are  on  a  grassy  bank,  with  a  blossomed  hawthorn  above  their 
heads. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  speak  of  Mr.  Miller's  pre- 
sent volume  in  the  manner  which  we  now  do.  We  had  occasion  to 
express  our  dissatisfaction  w^ith  the  execution  of  a  former  work 
from  his  hands ;  but  we  have  read  his  '  Rural  Sketches'  with  the 
sincerest  gratification.  They  are  marked  by  a  very  striking  im- 
provement of  style ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  by  a  fresh 
and  healthy  spirit.  Mr.  Miller  has  here  thrown  himself,  as 
we  wish  to  see  him,  boldly  upon  his  own  resources ;  we  do  not 
mean  merely  of  book-knowledge,  though  there  is  no  deficiency  in 
that  respect,  but  of  that  knowledge  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  a 
work  of  this  kind —knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  its  concerns. 
He  says  in  his  preface:— *Aly  table  is  spread  with  the  humblest 
'  fare ;  my  viands  served  up  in  beechen  bowl  and  pewter  platter. 
'  Therefore,  those  who  can  only  dine  ftom  off  vessels  of  silver  and 
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'gold,  and  whose  stomachs  cannot  brook  the  homeliest  food»  need 
'  not  lift  up  my  lowly  latch,  nor  bend  tlieir  stately  bodies  to  enter 
'  my  humble  doorway.' 

That  is  the  true  country  diet ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  will 
show  themselves  ready  to  partake  with  him.     It  is  a  relief  to 
escape  from  the  artificial  splendours  of  modern  life  to  the  rustic 
roof  and  the  old  Sabine  simplicity ;  and  that  is  the  true  secret  of 
the  great  success  of  works  of  this  description.     We  have,  indeed, 
a  particular  advantage,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  in  exploring 
the  country  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller.     He  is  sprung 
from,  and  grew  up  amongst,  the  cottage  population  of  England. 
Not  merely  the  fields  and  the  woods,  but  those  who  labour  in 
them  are  familiar  to  him.     He  has  not  been  merely  a  spectator  of 
the  working  class,  and  therefore  seeing  only  their  outward  forms 
and  more  obvious  manners,  but  he  has  lived  with  them,  played 
with  them  as  children,  conned  with  them  the  same  primer  at  the 
village  school,  toiled  with  them  as  men ;  has  since  seen  aho  the 
life  of  the  same  class  in  oiur  huge  metropolis,  though  by  his  talents 
he  has  raised  himself  to  associate  with  men  of  distinction  in  litersr 
ture  and  in  general  society.    Now,  it  is  such  men  that  we  want  to 
have.     We  want  to  hear  them  uttering  boldly  and  candidly  their 
experience.     It  is  firom  such  sources  that  we  must  come  to  a 
better,  because  a  more  real  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and 
feelings  of  that  class  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  which, 
in  fact,  ahnost  constitutes  the  country  itself,  and  which  yet  has  hi- 
therto found  only,  in  few  instances,  organs  for  the  expression  of 
its  sentiments.     Those  instances,  however,  though  few,  are  splen- 
did ones,  and  of  a  kind  almost  peculiar  to  this  empire.   Bloomfield, 
Clare,  Burns,  Hogg,  Allan  Ramsay,  Allan  Cunningham,  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  are  noble  proofs  of  the  free  genius  of  this  kingdom  which 
permits  the  power  of  intellect  to  burst  from  all  the  trammels  and 
disabilities  of  humble  and  laborious  life,  and  cast  its  lustre  even  on 
the  national  name.     But  we  want  to  have  more  such  instances. 
We  look  with  a  sanguine  expectation,  as  education  diffuses  itself 
through  the  ranks  of  the  laboring  population,  for  much  of  that 
talent  which  has  hitherto  lain  buried  beneath  a  mountain  of  sordid 
cares,  or  has  expended  itself  in  manual  ingenuity,  or  the  clamour 
of  political  discontent ;  to  show  itself  in  the  exposition  of  the 
genuine  character  of  the  toiling  millions,  in  the  exposition  of  their 
real  feelings,  their  wants,  their  desires.     The  field  of  cultivated 
intellect  has  hitherto  been,  comparatively,  very  partial ;  but  edu- 
cation, under  present  facilities,  must,  ere  long,  make  it  com- 
mensurate with  the  population ;   and  when   all  that  immensity 
of  yet  waste  ground  shall  feel  the  living  ploughshare  of  active 
knowledge,  who  shall  calculate  the  consequences  ?    The  germs  of 
intellect  and  genius  are,  no  doubt,  scattered  as  equally  amongst 
numkind  as  the  other  goods  of  Providence,  and  education  must 
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stimulate  them  into  action.  Writers  will  no  longer  be  confined  to 
the  middle  and  higher  classes^  but  will  start  up  from  the  mighty 
mass,  eloquent  with  their  wrongs,  their  neglects,  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations, which  will  become  the  heritage  of  the  whole  social 
family,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  that  of  the  wealthier  portion. 

But  we  look  for  still  higher  influences  from  this  quarter.  We 
look  to  the  people  as  they  become  more  intellectual,  for  the  reno- 
vation of  our  literature  ;  for  the  infusion  of  new  and  more  health- 
ful blood  into  the  literary  system ;  for  a  more  manly  and  more  ex- 
pansive growth  of  human  sentiment  and  sympathy.  The  wealthier 
classes  oi*  this  country  are  living  under  the  constant  pressure  of 
most  enervating  and  pernicious  influences.  Luxury,  rivalry  in 
splendor  and  expenses,  the  soothing  amenities  of  the  flatteries 
which  everywhere  follow  aflluence  and  rank,  the  distractions  of  an 
almost  incessant  dissipation,  these  causes  cannot  and  do  not  fail 
to  soften  the  sinews  and  the  frame  of  aristocracy,  both  physically 
and  mentally ;  and  to  destroy  that  stern  and  simple  taste  which 
distinguished  our  fathers.  The  flrst  striking  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is  the  establishment  of  social  maxims,  and  an 
etiquette  which  shall  ward  off  painful  knowledge,  and  prevent  the 
rude  snapping  of  the  Sybaritic  dream  of  pleasure.  Hence  the 
universally  accepted  principle,  as  the  basis  of  social  life,  that  no- 
thing shall  be  said  which  can  possibly  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
any  person  present.  The  conversation  in  any  circle  of  what  is 
termed  good  society,  is  avowedly  so  lowered  as  to  meet  every  in- 
tellect except  the  high  and  healthy  ones,  and  to  accord  with  the 
most  depraved  taste.  This  condition  of  society  has  even  been 
highly  applauded  by  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  *  Pen- 
cillings  by  the  Way,'  as  the  very  perfection  of  social  existence. 
But  thus,  they  whom  Lord  Byron  justly  and  firom  experience 
termed — 

*  Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress,' 

are  doomed  to  remain  so,  unless  hastily  startled  from  without  In 
this  country,  rent  by  so  many  contending  interests,  so  fearfully 
artificial  in  its  position,  and  with  millions  of  desperate  people 
clammering  for  change — no  voice,  were  it  not  for  the  press,  but  that 
of  adulation,  could  penetrate  the  brilliant  saloons  of  the  titled* 
But  the  press,  again  is  made  a  second  barrier  against  the  intrusion 
of  truth.  It  has  set  up  its  own  champions  to  defend  the  silken 
slumbers  of  affluence,  and  the  daring  proclaimers  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  abroad  are  looked  on  as  vulgar  and  seditious  demo- 
crats, are  carefully  shut  out,  and  journals  and  books  with  the 
requisite  and  only  admissible  imprimatur,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
breakfast  and  drawing-room  tables  of  fashion.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  spirit  of  the  middle  classes  was  sufficient  to  coun- 
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teract  this  evil,  and  that  the  mass  of  writers  who  are  of  the  middle 
class^  would  pour  into  the  libraries  and  boudoirs  of  the  aristocracy 
sound  knowledge  and  healthy  sentiment ;  but  unfortunately,  the 
middle  classes  are  desperately  infected  with  the  mania  of  the 
circles  above  them.    The  whole  tendency  of  society  is  upwards, 
not  in  the  quest  of  truth,  but  in  quest  of  tan.    There  is  no  truer 
axiom  of  political  economy,  than  that  the  demand  of  a  market  will 
regulate  the  supply ;  and  unluckily  the  writers  who  have  to  supply 
books,  find  the  best  market  amongst  the  wealthy.     Hence  the 
great  circulation  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  hence  the  daily  out- 
pouring of  fashionable  novels  from  the  manufacturers  of  Colburn 
and  Bentley,  hence  the  miserable  exposures  of  domestic  broils  in 
'  Cheveley's/  *  Men  of  Honour/  and  *  Women  of  Honour.'     It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  a  more  fearful  and  disgusting  condition  of 
popular  literature  than  that  of  England  at  the  present  moment 
— tlie  literature  by  which  the  multitude  of  the  wealthy  and  idle  is 
daily  fed.     The  gin-palaces  of  the  poor  are  dreadful,  but  the  lite- 
rary gin-palaces  of  tne  rich  are  ten-fold  more  so.     And  whence  is 
the  remedy  to  come  ?    There  is  no  hope  but  from  the  education 
and  the  growing  spirit  of  the  people.     They  are  freed  from  all 
these  influences.     Except  in  the  dense  and  corrupted  throngs  of 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns^  and  even  there  for  the  greater  part 
— a  simple  taste — ^a  healthy  feeling,  an  undepraved  moral  sense 
still  continues.     Every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  address  large 
bodies,  knows  how  promptly  and  how  truly  the  working  classes 
respond  to  generous  and  just  sentiments.     It  is  from  these  classes, 
and  from  the  middle  classes  backed  and  supported  by  these,  and 
in  some  degree  even  reformed  and  saved  by  them  from  the  dele- 
terious influences  we  have  just  recounted,  that  the  salvation  of 
English  literature  and  English  morals  must  come.     When  the 
people  are  once  educated,  they  will  be  a  mighty  majority,  a  ma- 
jority that  will  be  felt  through  all  society  in  their  applause  of  vir- 
tue and  honest  talent,  and  in  their  censure  of  evil.     What  we 
have  therefore  to  do  is  to  give  all  possible  impetus  to  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  and  to  take  by  the  hand  its  writers  as 
they  rise. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that  we  have  taken  up  the  present  volume 
of  Mr.  Miller.  With  talents  which  need  no  reference  to  their 
origin  or  progress,  in  order  to  make  their  way,  he  has  always  had 
the  manly  sense  to  announce  himself  as  of  the  people.  He  has 
told  the  world  that  it  was  while  working  as  a  journeyman  basket- 
maker,  that  he  became  ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself  as  an 
author ;  and  it  must,  we  think,  considerably  heighten  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  as  he  goes  through  this  book,  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  man.  The  pictures  of  country  life  in  this  work,  we 
can  assure  our  city  friends,  are  the  life  themselves,  and  such  only 
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as  a  man  born  and  brought  up  in  a  village  could  have  given  us. 
To  us  who  know  something  of  the  people  and  dialect  of  the  dis- 
trict more  particularly  referred  to,  they  bring  many  pleasing  recol- 
lections of  primitive  manners,  modes  of  thinking,  and  of  speaking 
too.  The  contemplation  of  the  homely  virtues  and  trials  of  our 
cottage  life  must  be  good  for  all,  and  the  assurance  that  so  much 
kindliness  amongst  the  rural  poor,  as  this  volume  supposes  is  yet 
in  existence,  is  consoling  to  our  best  feelings.  We  will  take  as 
our  first  extract,  a  passage  or  two  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
volume  : 

HOME  REVISITED. 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting. 

So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  home. 

Shakspeabe. 

'  The  commonest  objects  become  endeared  to  us  by  absence ;  things 
which  we  before  scarcely  deigned  to  notice,  are  then  found  to  possess 
strange  charms,  bringing  to  the  memory  many  a  forgotten  incident,  and 
to  the  heart  many  an  old  emotion,  to  which  they  had  been  dormant 
for  years.  Never  did  these  thoughts  and  feelings  come  upon  me 
more  strongly  than  when,  a  few  months  ago,  I  left  London  to  visit 
my  native  home ;  to  place  my  feet  upon  the  very  hearthstone  by 
which  I  had  sat  when  a  boy.  Mine  was  no  affected  feeling,  no 
imaginary  delight^  but  a  mad,  wild  eagerness  to  look  upon  the  old 
woods  and  green  hiUs  which  had  been  familiar  to  me  from  childhood, 
and  to  which  my  mind  had  so  often  sailed  on  the  dreamy  wings  of 
pleasure,  asleep  or  awake,  just  as  fancy  wandered. 

'The  old  house  was  still  the  same,  and  everything  it  contained 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  very  position  that  it  occupied  twenty  years  ago; 
there  was  no  change,  saving  that  they  appeared  to  look  older,  somehow 
more  venerable  ;  but  the  alteration  was  more  in  myself  than  the  ob« 
jects  I  looked  upon. 

'  I  gazed  upon  the  old  clock,  and  fancied  that  the  ancient  monitiv 
had  undergone  a  great  change  since  my  boyish  days ;  it  seemed  to  have 
lost  that  clear,  sharp  clicking  with  which  it  saluted  mine  ears  when  a 
child,  and  when  it  told  the  hour,  it  spoke  in  a  more  solemn  tone  than 
that  of  former  years.  I  looked  upon  the  brass  figures  which  ornament 
the  old  clock  face,  until  fancy  began  to  trace  a  resemblance  betvreen 
myself  and  them.  In  former  days  they  looked  bright  and  gladsome ; 
they  seemed  not  to  bend  under  the  huge  load  they  supported ;  but  now 
they  have  a  care-worn  look  about  them,  and  what  they  seemed  once  to 
bear  with  a  playful  grace,  now  hangs  upon  them  like  a  burden ;  dieir 
brows  too  seemed  heavy,  as  if  they  had  passed  away  long  years  in  pain^ 
ful  thought.  The  gilt  balls  which  decorate  the  tall  case,  were  tar- 
nished ;  the  golden  worlds  into  which  my  fancy  had  so  often  conjured 
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Uiem,  were  gone ;  tlie  light  that  played  around  them  in  other  days  was 
dimmed;  the  sunshine  rested  upon  them  no  longer.  1  heard  the 
dock-chains  slipping  at  intervals,  as  if  they  could  not  keep  pace  with 
time ;  they  seemed  weary  with  long  watching ;  they  could  no  longer 
keep  the  firm  footJiold  down  the  steep  hill  which  they  had  traversed 
so  many  years.  I  looked  on  those  ancient  figures,  now  black  with  age, 
and  which  were  bright  when  they  pointed  out  my  hours  of  pleasure. 
They  no  longer  told  the  time  when  my  playfellows  would  call  upon  me 
to  waoder  into  the  green  fields, — they  warned  me  that  it  was  nearly 
the  hour  for  the  debvering  of  letters,  and  I  became  anxious  to  hear 
from  those  whom  I  had  left  nearly  two  hundred  miles  behind  me ; — 
another  home,  and  other  cares  came  before  me.  I  called  memory  a 
coward  for  thus  reverting  to  the  past.  I  summoned  him  before  me, 
and  he  stood  up  in  my  own  likeness ;  a  boy  who  had  seen  but  twelve 
summers.  /  looked  vpon  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  unworthy  the  nO' 
tice  of  Care  ;  that  Sorrow  iUsdained  to  buckle  her  load  upon  his  back  ; 
hut  gave  him  his  own  thoughts  for  playthings  to  amuse  himself  with, 
till  he  could  learn  the  great  game  of  life.  I  saw  why  the  tempest 
passed  over  him  Iiarmlesslu,  fir  like  a  lowly  plant,  he  had  no  bulk  to 
oppose  to  its  might,  and  had,  only  after  long  years  become  a  work  for 
the  storm,  with  boh  and  branches  strong  enough  to  wrestle  against  its 
power.  *  The  finger  of  heaven,'  exclaimed  I,  '  guideth  all  things 
arigki.' 

'  My  eye  fell  upon  the  old  mirror  into  which  I  had  looked  twenty 
years  ago,  on  which  I  had  gazed  when  a  child,  and  marvelled  how 
another  fire  and  another  room  could  stand  within  the  compass  of  so 
small  a  frame.  It  gave  me  neither  flattery  nor  welcome,  but  gravely 
threw  me  back,  seated  by  the  same  hearth  which  I  had  so  often 
scrawled  over  with  the  mis-shapen  figures  of  men  and  monsters,  when 
a  boy.  We  confronted  each  other  with  a  familiar  boldness,  as  if  proud 
that  we  had  stood  the  wear-and-tear  of  time  so  well.  We  looked  se- 
riously,  but  not  unkindly  upon  each  other.  The  image  in  the  mirror 
seemed  as  if  it  would  have  accosted  me,  and  had  much  to  utter,  but  its 
lips  became  compressed,  as  if  it  scorned  to  murmur.  It  gave  back 
another  form  for  a  moment ;  a  lovely  maiden  stood  arranging  her  ring, 
lets  before  it ;  but  that  was  only  fancy,  for  I  remembered  she  had  long 
beeo  dead.  The  very  crack  which  I  had  made  along  the  old  looking- 
glass,  when  a  boy,  with  my  ball,  seemed  like  a  land.mark  dividing  the 
past  from  the  present.  I  could  have  moralized  for  hours  on  that  old 
mirror. 

'  On  the  wall  hung  the  large  slate  on  which  I  ventured  to  write  my 
first  couplet.  What  I  then  wrote  was  easily  obliterated :  my  ragged 
jacket  cuff  was  the  willing  critic  that  passed  lightly  over  my  transgres- 
sions, and  shone  all  the  brighter  after  the  deed.  I  knew  not  that  such 
men  as  authors  lived ;  every  book  was  taken  up  without  a  suspicion  of 
its  lacking  truth ;  and  strange  as  they  might  seem,  I  felt  proud  in  the 
wisdom  I  gathered  from  their  pages.  I  could  point  out  to  my  play, 
mates  the  queer  rings  which  the  fairies  had  made  on  the  grass ;  tell 
them  the  very  colors  which  the  elfins  wore ;  or  show  them  a  valley 
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which  resembled  that  wherein  Siobad  gathered  his  diamonds.     Igno- 
rance was  then  bliss  indeed  ! 

^  Beside  the  slate  hung  the  old  valentine,  which  had  been  addressed 
to  my  mother  when  a  girl.  My  glance  shifted  from  the  picture  to  her- 
self^ and  J  tried  in  vain  to  recal  the  day  when  she  received  it.  Her 
grave  features  mocked  every  effort  of  my  fancy^  nor  could  I  imagine 
there  was  even  a  time  when  she  ran  laughing  to  her  gay  companions  to 
show  her  new  valentine.  Her  venerable  grey  hairs^  her  deeply-fiir. 
rowed  brows^  over  which  many  a  sorrow  had  trod^  seemed  too  solemn 
ever  to  have  unbended  over  those  hearts  and  flowers^  and  that  curious 
scissor-work,  which  must  have  been  the  labor  of  many  a  long  hour. 
The  very  writing  had  become  yellow.  I  wondered  if  she  ever  thought 
of  her  *  old  sweetheart'  when  she  rubbed  off  the  dust  from  the  glass  on 
a  Saturday, — a  task  which  she  had  done  regularly  for  above  forty 
years. 

'  Then,  there  was  that  old  tea.board,  with  the  stately  lady  in  a  garden 
on  the  centre,  herself  overtopping  every  tree.  But  that  tray  was  only 
used  on  rare  occasions,  real  ^white-cake  days/  when  some  cousin  or 
aunt  came  to  tea ;  and  the  mended  china  was  handed  carefully  from 
the  corner-cupboard,  and  the  blue  glass  sugar-basin,  which  I  hoped 
some  day  to  see  broken,  that  I  might  have  the  bits  to  spy  through. 
The  old  white  table  was  still  in  the  same  place ;  and  its  long  drawer 
seemed  at  last  to  have  found  rest ;  tops,  marbles,  and  fishing-tackle, 
which  it  was  opened  a  score  of  times  a  day  to  rummage  for^  were  all 
gone ;  there  is  no  danger  now  of  running  fish-hooks  into  their  fillers 
when  they  open  it.  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Robin  Hood's  Gkffland  are 
gone.  Tliat  old  drawer  was  a  true  index  to  my  mind  in  those  days ; — 
they  who  looked  therein  might  discover  the  true  taste  of  its  occupier ; 
old  and  worm-eaten  as  it  now  may  seem,  it  has  contained  the  greatest 
literary  treasures — the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

'  How  little  it  took  to  make  me  happy  in  those  days !  A  dry  crust 
from  the  large  bread-crock,  which  yet  stands  upon  the  old  table; 
Shakspeare,  or  a  volume  of  Scott's  immortal  novels ;  a  day  of  sunshine 
— and  that  a  holiday — and  I  had  but  to  traverse  a  single  street,  enter 
Foxby-lane,  and  bury  myself  in  the  woods  to  reach  my  own  heaven.  So 
pride ;  no  ambition ;  no  object ;  poverty  was  never  felt,  and  therefofe 
unknown ;  so  long  as  the  bread-crock  furnished  forth  its  crust,  all  was 
pleasure,  for  the  clear  brook  in  the  wood  was  never  dry.  Ariel  passed 
not  a  happier  life  than  mine  imder  ^  the  blossomed  bough.' 

'  And  have  1  forgotten  those  days  ?  No !  I  traversed  the  scenes 
with  as  much  pleasure  last  summer  as  ever  I  felt  in  my  boyhood.  And, 
oh  !  pardon  me,  if  for  a  moment  I  felt  proud  at  the  thought^  that  the 
emotions  which  I  had  gathered  in  those  lonely  solitudes  had  been 
wafted  to  a  thousand  hearths.  I  carried  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  woodlands  with  me  into  the  huge  city,  and  many  a  time,  while 
bending  over  my  lonely  hearth,  they  have  come  upon  me  like  music 
from  heaven,  and  I  have  *  blessed  them  unawares/ 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  this  return  under  these 
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circumstances  to  the  rustic  birth-place  of  the  writer,  who  had  gone 
thence  years  before  with  no  better  hope  than  earning  his  daily 
bread  by  his  humble  trade,  and  came  back  to  it  having  achieved 
an  honorable  distinction  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  In  no 
other  nation,  not  even  excepting  British  America,  could  this  have 
happened:  and  besides  this,  the  testimony  to  the  pure  and  en* 
nobiing  influences  of  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  on  the  youthful 
mind,  has  rarely  been  more  strongly  demonstrated.  The  picture 
of  the  old  cottage,  too,  in  its  years  of  unbroken  quiet,  and  its  aged 
inhabitant  mechanically  from  day  to  day  maintaining  the  solitary 

|)unctuality  of  her  habits,  is  perfect.  Having  given  the  old  cottage, 
et  us  now  present  such  a  scene  in  one  as  we  have  ourselves  wit- 
nessed more  than  once.  Two  young  folks  are  going  to  be  married^ 
and  their  parents  have  met  to  settle  matters  for  them.     '  There  is 

*  no  stiffiiess,  no  ceremony  in  such  business  as  this ;  they  mean 
'  welly  and  have  no  secrets  on  either  side ;  and  although  there  are 
'  no  lawyers  employed,  no  deeds  to  draw  up  or  sign,  there  are 

*  many  Uiings  to  discuss.' 

'  I  got  next  to  nought  to  give  'em/  said  the  old  man^  withdrawing 
the  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  looking  at  his  wife^  as  if  in  expectation  of 
some  reply,  *  Thirty  years  have  I  and  my  old  Kate  been  married,  and 
durmg  that  time  we've  toiled  and  moiled  and  scratted  a  few  things 
together,  and  managed  to  pay  we're  way,  and  bring  we're  children  up 
like  honest  men  and  women.  Thank  the  Lord !  we  have  always  main- 
tained a  good  character,  and  if  we  have'nt  grown  rich,  we  have'nt  had 
the  werretting  of  mind  to  keep  up  a  high  head ;  a  right  heart  and  a 
good  conscience  have  been  all  that  we  have  had  to  guard.* 

'  One's  all  enough  to  do/  replied  old  William,  '  so  far  as  that  goes, 
to  make  all  ends  meet  and  tie,  as  the  saying  is.  But,  oh  dear !  what  a 
blessing  it  is  that  we've  never  had  to  be  ashamed  to  call  we're  children 
one's  own  ••••..  But  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for  John  and  Mary, 
to  give  'em  a  start  in  th'  world.  For  my  part,  my  lass,'  added  he,  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  'I  think  we  might  spare *em  my  old  arm-chair; — if 
thou  remembers,  my  father  gave  it  us  when  we  were  married,  and  its  a 
good  un  yet,  though,  mayhap,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear ;  and  I'm  sure 
John  would  set  great  store  by  it  for  our  sakes.' 

'  Hey,  bless  'em !  they  shall  have  that,  however,*  replied  the  old 
dame^  '  though  I  shall  sorely  miss  it  out  o'  th'  corner,  where  its  stood 
aboon  thirty  year.' 

'  And  we,'  said  old  John,  looking  at  Nanny,  '  mun  e'en  give  Mary 
the  old  rocking-chair;  its  what  thou  nursed  her  in  when  she  was 
a  bairn ;  and  I  dare  say  she'll  often  think  on  it  when  we're  dead  and 
gone,  when  she's  rocking  her  own  children  in  it.* 

'And  there's  them  six  little  pictures  up- stairs/  said  old  William, 
'  about  Ruth  and  Buzz ;  they'll  cover  one  side  o*  the  house ;  and  I 
think  we  can  find  'em  a  table ;  then  if  they  buy  a  yard  or  two  of  green- 
baize  and  a  tea-board,  to  rear  on  th*  table  when  its  covered,  and  stick 
a  chair  on  each  side,  and  hang  up  Ruth  and  Buzz  (they  are  colored  and 
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framed)  why,  you  see^  there'll  be  one  side  of  the  side-hoUse  set  out 
quite  respectably  at  once.' 

^And  we'll  spare  'em  our  little  Dutch  weather-hoase,'  said  Nanny; 
*  they'll  find  it  very  useful^  and  very  correct ;  the  gentleman  always 
comes  out  when  its  going  to  rain  or  snow,  and  the  lady  when  there's 
going  to  be  fine  weather ;  it  will  be  quite  an  ornament  over  the  mantel- 
piece. And  we'll  buy  'em  a  bit  of  a  looking-glass  of  some  of  those 
Italian  chaps  that  come  about ;  they're  apt  to  alter  one's  face  a  little 
when  one  looks  in  'em,  but  I  fancy  a  house  looks  naked  without  a  bit 
of  a  glass ;  and  if  they  can't  raise  a  fender^  they  mun  make  shift  with 
a  part  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  its  a  capital  thing  to  keep  the  fire  frae 
burning  your  toes  when  you  happen  to  fall  asleep  beside  it.' 

*  Well,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  want  one/  said  fietty,  *  I  think 
I  can  find  them  an  old  cradle ;  its  been  shoved  under  our  bed  this 
many  a  long  year.  It  may  want  a  bit  of  repair,  but  any  of  them 
basket-making  chaps  as  comes  round  with  a  few  osiers  under  their 
arms,  will  do  it  for  a  penny  or  twopence,  or  such  a  matter.  As  to  pots 
and  pans,  they  mun  buy  a  kettle,  and  boil  their  tatoes  in  it  as  well  as 
their  tea-watter  ;  it  will  keep  it  frae  slating,  and  that's  the  way  we  did 
when  we  first  began  housekeeping.' 

'  Hey,  my  old  lass,'  said  her  husband,  ^does  thou  remember  we 
couldn't  raise  neither  a  bed  nor  a  bedstead,  but  went  to  Gainshro' 
together,  and  brought  a  bit  of  ticking,  and  begged  a  few  sheaves  of 
straw  of  Farmer  Watson,  and  knocked  up  a  bed  of  that  mander  of 
ways,  until  we  could  turn  oursens ;  and  how  often  I  used  to  repeat 
them  old  sayings  of  my  father's ;  *  first  creep  and  then  go ;'  *  Rome 
was'nt  built  in  a  day  ;*  '  egg  before  the  chicken,*  and  so  on.' 

'  Hey,  my  lad,  I  remember,'  responded  the  old  woman,  'we'd  a  deal 
of  planning  and  contriving  to  make  ends  and  corners  meet  and  tie ;  but 
we  were  always  happy  in  spite  of  bein'  poor/ 

'There's  a  large  old  pictor  up  stairs  they  may  have,'  said  Betty;  'it 
was  taken  for  my  motlier's  likeness,  and  wan't  badly  done,  only  the 
painter  would  put  a  bit  of  brown  color  down  one  cheek,  and  under  her 
chin.  He  called  it  shadow.  '  Shadow !'  says  I,  pointing  to  my  mother's 
cheek, '  isn't  this  side  the  same  color  as  t'other,  and  where  has  she  any 
black  under  her  chin  ? '  Marry,  it  looked  as  if  you  might  set  potatoes 
in  it,  regularly  ditched  with  dirt,  as  if  a  body's  face  wasn't  all  of 
a  colour.  Then  the  fool  of  a  painter  said,  *  If  you  shut  one  eye,  yoall 
see  a  darkish  shadow  /  so  said  I,  'If  you  shut  both  your  own,  you'll 
see  nought  at  all ;  for  it  *11  be  all  shadow.'  '  Look  at  mine/  added  she, 
pointing  triumphantly  to  what  resembled  a  large  staring  doll,  but  was 
intended  for  her  own  portrait ;  '  there's  no  shadow  there,  but  all  clear 
red  and  white,  same  as  I  was  when  a  young  woman.'  But  before  they 
have  that  pictor  of  my  mother,  I'll  buy  a  bit  of  white  paint  and  do  it 
over  the  nasty  dirt  that  they  call  shadow ;  marry,  I'd  shadow  'em,  if 
any  of  those  painter-chaps  came  to  take  any  of  my  bairns,  and  made 
one  of  their  cheeks,  and  under  their  eyes  and  nose  and  chin,  just  for  all 
the  world  as  if  they'd  never  touched  either  soap  or  water  from  the  day 
that  they  were  born.' 
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That  is  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  old  people  of  our  simple 
imlets  start  their  children  in  the  world,  and  in  which  most  of  the 
>ung  ones  begin  it ;  but  Mr.  Miller  has  seen  something  of  the 
i^ays  and  means'  of  the  poor  in  London,  and  here  is  the  manner 
which  he  contrasts  the  two  estates. 

'  How  different  is  the  life  which  a  woman  leads  in  the  country,  com- 
ired  with  that  spent  in  a  town ;  the  former^  if  even  her  husband  has 
Lt  a  very  moderate  income,  possesses  many  enjoyments  which  the 
tter  seldom  attains,  unless  she  be  placed  now  beyond  middling  cir- 
imstances.     The  London  women  thmk  it  a  great  treat  to  spend  only 
day  in  the  country ;  to  reach  Norwood  or  Greenwich ;  to  take  tea  at 
me  little  roadside  cottage,  where  a  board  is  displayed,  announcing. 
Tea  made,  or  water  hoiled ;'  to  them  this  is  a  rural  treat,  a  matter  to 
i  talked  of  for  days  after,  when  they  have  retired  to  their  close  streets 
id  unhealthy  rooms.     In  the  country  '  kith  and  kin '  are  dispersed  in 
le  neighbouring  villages;  relations  meet  each  other  oftener;  their 
isits  are  extended  for  a  week  or  two ;  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  ac- 
mimodate  their  friends ;  the  children  can  run  on  the  common,  in  the 
irden,  or  the  fields ;  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  lost.    In  London, 
'  one  party  visits  another,  (I  speak  of  those  in  very  moderate  circum- 
ances,)  they  are  all  crammed  t(^ether  in  one  room ;  perhaps  the 
srty  visited  lives  in  lodgings ;  the  children  are  not  permitted  to  go 
at  for  fear  of  being  run  over ;  or  they  have  a  bit  of  a  yard  to  run  in 
miscalled  a  garden)  where  there  is  scarcely  room  '  to  swing  a  cat  ;* 
rbere  clothes  are  hung  to  dry,  and  often  washed  over  again  before 
ight,  so  thickly  are  they  blackened  with  falling  soot.     Thousands  of 
^omen  in  London  are  compelled  to  do  their  washing  in  the  small 
ooms  in  which  they  live,  and  in  wet  weather  to  dry  their  clothes  in 
be  same  apartments.     In  the  country  this  is  seldom  the  case,  even  in 
^hat  is  called  wet  weather ;  for  only  let  there  come  on  an  interval  of 
r3rness,  if  it  be  but  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  there  is  so  much  fresh  air, 
lat  comes  sweeping  over  the  wide  heaths  and  broad  meadows,  that 
ley  are  dry  '  in  next  to  no  time,'  to  use  one  of  their  own  phrases.    In 
iondon,  very  few  of  the  'middling  sort'  of  houses  have  boilers  and 
vens ;  they  [[the  inhabitants]]  rarely  know  what  it  is  to  eat  a  bit  of 
home-made  bread ;'  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  '  baked  potato'  on  a  cold 
ighty  or  a  hot  cake  of  their  own  making.     All  these  things  must  be 
one  by  the  baker,  and  the  price  of  fuel  causes  the  charges  to  come 
ligh ;  we  pay  twopence  for  a  dinner  baking,  which,  in  the  country,  is 
harged  but  an  halfpenny. 

*  In  the  country,  the  meanest  cottage  has  generally  an  oven  and 
toiler ;  such  is  also  the  case  in  the  small  market  towns.  As  to  buying 
iread  ready  made,  they  rarely  think  of  such  a  thing ;  they  generally 
>ake  once  a- week,  and  '  on  baking  days,*  have  a  few  '  yeast  dumplings' 
ind  hot  cakes  for  tea;  to  eat  baker's  bread,  they  say,  is  like  eating 
noney,  its  '  so  s^vift.*  In  London,  you  have  to  'put  your  hand  in  your 
M)cket,'  as  the  saying  is,  for  every  thing  you  want.  Coals  are  very 
lear ;  fire- wood  the  same ;  milk  is  high,  and  often  very  inferior ; 
mtter  fetches  a  great  price,  and  is  sold  by  the  regular  pound ;  rents 
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are  enormous ;  and  potatoes  double  the  price  that  they  are  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  To  a  family  fresh  &om  the  country,  these  things 
appear  serious ;  they  have  perhaps  been  used  to  live  in  a  good-sizeid 
house,  for  which  they  paid  ten  pounds  a-year ;  in  London  they  pay 
twenty  for  one  much  less.  In  summer-time  they  bought  butter  for 
sixpence  or  sevenpence  a  pound ;  each  pound  generally  weighing  twenty 
ounces ;  here  they  must  pay  a  shilling  or  fourteenpence  a  pound  for  any 
thing  good,  and  have  but  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound.  Coal,  too,  is 
much  dearer  than  what  it  is  in  the  midland  counties ;  there  they  pay 
eightpence  or  ninepence  per  hundred  weight ;  in  London,  to  buy  it  in 
small  quantities,  the  price  is  double.  Milk  they  could  have  almost  fur 
'an  old  song;'  often,  a  pint  of  the  very  best  for  an  halfpenny;  not 
half-and-half  and  sky-blue,  but  such  as  the  cow  had  given  that  fied  on 
cowslips  and  such  sweet  grass,  that  a  town-smoked  gentleman  would 
almost  be  tempted  to  gather  a  salad  out  of  it.  As  to  fire-wood,  every 
lane,  and  hedge,  and  forest-side,  abounds  with  it ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  what  large  lumps  of  dry  bread  the  children  will  eat  after  tliey 
have  been  out  a  few  hours  to  gather  their  pinafores  fiill  of  sticks ;  be- 
side, if  you  are  compelled  to  buy  it,  you  obtain  as  much  for  a  penny  as 
will,  with  care,  last  a  whole  week.  Potatoes  I  have  known,  many 
a  time,  to  sell  for  fourpence  the  peck,  or  fourteen  pence  a  bushel ;  not 
more  than  a  farthing  a  pound. 

*  True,  greater  wages  are  generally  obtained  in  London  than  in  the 
country ;  and  those  who  possess  wealth,  for  the  most  part,  dwell 
in  the  suburbs,  where  they  can  enjoy  either  town  or  country  at  plea- 
sure.' 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this  contrast  of  town  and  country  to 
the  working-class ;  the  most  wretched  place  in  the  world  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  poor  is  London;  and  the  paradise  of  the 
working-man  is  the  country  town ;  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  its 
mechanic's  library,  where  he  can  occasionally  refresh  both  body 
and  mind ;  and  its  plots  of  mechanic's  gardens,  in  which  he  can 
dig  and  plant  and  follow  his  healthful  hobbies  in  his  leisure  hours. 
Mr.  Miller's  description  of  the  lodger-population  of  London  is 
not  the  less  true,  and  is  still  more  curious ;  it  is  quite  as  graphic 
and  less  exaggerated  than  a  page  of  Boz. 

'  In  London,  the  lodger  who  occupies  a  first  floor,  would  scaroriy 
deign  to  speak  to  the  common  people  who  live  in  the  attics.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  habits  of  the  people  who  all  live  under 
one  roof,  as  there  is  between  the  pure  aristocrat,  and  the  independent 
and  quiet  citizen.  He  who  occupies  the  third-floor  is  perhaps  a 
mechanic.  He  comes  home  regularly  at  twelve  to  dine,  gives  a  single 
knock,  is  admitted  by  his  poor  but  clean-looking  wife,  wipes  his  feet, 
and  goes  up  stairs  ;  first  and  second-floor  doors  never,  by  any  possihte 
chance,  opening  in  the  meantime.  Second.floor  comes  with  a  douUe 
knock ;  he  dines  at  one  or  two ;  his  wife  is  on  nodding  terms  widi 
first-floor.      Sometimes  they  exchange  a  'good  morning'  with  eadi 
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oclier;  especially  if  seoond-floor  is  not  intimate  with  the  'common 
people '  up  stairs.  First-floor  dines  at  three  or  four^  if  he  is  a  clerk, 
or  holding  some  situation  under  government ;  he  gives  a  regular 
'raOy  tan,  tan,'  for  they  keep  a  girl,  a  little,  dirty,  berimed  wretch  ; 
no  matter,  it  is  '  our  servant.  The  ground-floor  people,  (generally  the 
landlord  and  family,)  if  they  chance  to  be  at  the  window,  bow  and 
smile  to  the  flrst-flooi ;  he  is  suoh  a  respectable  man ;  he  pays  so 
regular ;  has  a  gallon  of  spirits  at  a  time ;  and  never  such  beggarly 
lots  as  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  coals  at  once, — disgracing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house.' 

'  Then,  perhaps,  there  are  the  children  of  each  floor ;  first,  hair 
platted,  riband  behind,  and  long  tails  ;  second  very  tidy  indeed ;  per- 
haps they  put  most  of  their  washing  out,  and  can  spare  more  time  to 
look  after  their  children ;  third-floor,  often  a  dirty  face,  and  sitting  on 
the  top-landing  eating  bread-and-butter,  or  pulling  the  coals  out  of  the 
cupboard  while  the  mother  is  working.* 

We  must  here  end  our  extracts.  We  had  marked  several 
other  passages,  especially  on  the  beautiful  scenery  which  Mr.  Mil- 
ler calls  the  attention  of  his  London  readers  to,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  capital,  and  which  he  invites  them  by  thousands  to 
visit;  and  another  on  the  heartlessness  and  unsatisfying  nature  of 
the  crowds  which  get  together  in  London  drawing-rooms,  and  call 
it  gaiety.  We  have  seldom  met  with  more  sound  sense  and  sound 
philosophy  than  are  embodied  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  the  writer  has  had  the  discrimination  to 
dive  into  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  the  boldness  to  point  it  out.  He 
is  not  alone  in  his  discovery,  or  in  his  sentiments  on  that  head. 
In  London,  as  in  the  country,  it  is  by  the  domestic  fireside,  and  in 
the  select  circle  of  well-chosen  friends,  that  happiness  is  to  be 
found. 

There  are  many  papers  to  which  we  would  fain  turn  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  The  sketch  of  Bonny  Bell  is  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal we  have  seen  in  any  book.  The  dashing  farmer's  daughter, 
galloping  to  market  on  horseback,  turning  all  the  heads  of  the 
young  farmers,  marrying  the  unattractive  butcher,  going  down  in 
the  world,  and  the  steps  by  which  she  goes  down,  have  many  ex- 
amples in  the  country,  but  have  been  rarely  sketched.  The  story 
of  Mary  Gray  may  be  placed  besides  Geoffery  Crayon's  *  Pride  of 
the  Village,'  but  is  told  with  a  more  natural  sentiment.  The  Old 
Coachman  is  excellent ;  and  Railway  Travelling  is  full  of  humor. 
The  Old  Woodman,  the  Old  Fisherman,  and  the  Country  Fair, 
are  all  good  of  their  kind.  The  book  is,  nevertheless,  unequal  in 
its  interest  and  truth,  and  perhaps  the  more  rational  on  that  ac- 
count. It  bears,  however,  ample  evidence  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  is  working  right,  throwing  off  the  wild  extravagance  of 
some  of  his  former  papers,  and  bearing  the  best  fruits  of  the 
serious  experience  of  life.    We  would  point  out  to  him  one  paper 
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which  he  has  cruelly  marred  by  a  departure  from  the  general  good 
taste  of  his  volume,  and  that  is  *  A  Stray  Chapter/  His  remarks 
on  Woman  are  beautiful ;  the  reverse,  given  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  shallow  fop,  is  in  the  very  worst  style.  We  would  recom- 
mend him,  by  all  means,  in  another  edition  to  strike  it  out. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  volume  without  observing  that,  like 
most  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  publications,  it  is  very  tastefully  embel- 
lished. Some  of  the  wood-cuts,  as  the  Cottage  on  the  river-bank 
in  the  Old  Fisherman;  the  Village  Wedding;  the  Market  Boat; 
the  Room  of  the  Country  Justice ;  and  the  Moonlight  Gibbet 
Scene  in  the  Haunted  House,  are  particularly  beautiiiiT. 


Art.  V.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  concern- 
ing  the  Most  Noble  and  Renowned  English  Nation,  by  the  Study 
and  Travel  of  R,  Verstegan,     London:  1673. 

nPHlS  title  hath  the  true  antique  sound ;  our  readers  will  know 
-^    its  genuineness  as  the  antiquary  does  that  of  a  first  brass  of 
one  of  uie  twelve  Caesars — by  tne  ring  of  the  metal.     There  is 
something  so  sonorous,  so  statelv  in  the  enunciation  of  tlus 
blazonry.that  the  veriest  novice  in  literary  heraldry  would  at  once 
pronounce  that  nothing  so  euphonous,  so  magniloquent  could  be 
intended  to  usher  into  the  lists  one  of  those  crestless  yeomen  of 
these  degenerate  days,  who  has  left  the  more  congenial  work  of 
delving,  and  endeavours  to  career  his  ill-paced  and  ill-harnessed 
hack  amongst  the  steel-clad  chargers  of  ancient  chivalry.     No; 
we  have  lost  the  very  sounds  which  erst  awakened  us  to  noble 
deeds,  and  we  verily  believe  that  even  Grarter  or  Norroy  them- 
selves would  fail  to  excite  any  expectation  of  valorous  ana  gallant 
exploits  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectators  of  our  literary  toumamentii 
if  they  should  announce  the  combatants  under  the  plebeian  ap- 
pellations of  Pickwick^  Oliver  Twisty  and  Sam  Slick.     We  live  in 
the  age  of  little  men,  little  books,  ignoble  names,  and  stunted 
title-pages.     In  spite  of  all  we  hear  of  the  march  of  intellect,  of 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age ;  in  spite  of  raiUroads  and 
steam-carriages,  yea,  even   of  those  Intellectual  rail-roads  and 
mental  steam-carriages  which  professing  to  facilitate  our  progresB 
through  the  regions  of  science,  do  indeed  bound  over  and  annihi- 
late the  space  between  ignorance  and  knowledge,  and  make  both 
extremes  the  same ;  we,  who  hate  penny  magazines,  and  duode- 
cimo cyclopaedias,  and  cabinet  libraries,  and  can  read  no  tractl 
excepting  the  quarto  tracts  of  the  Cromwellian  age ;  we,  who 
were  nourished  in  our  intellectual  infancy  with  the  stately  folios 
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it,  *The  Polyolbion'  of  Drayton,  the  *Fairey  Queen'  of 
ncer,  the  <  Funerall  Monuments  '  of  Weever,  the  ^  Titles  of 
)Dour  '  of  John  Selden,  the  *  Theatre  of  Honour '  of  that  in- 
parable  master  of  ceremonies  Anthony  Favine,  and  the 
tmplete  English  Gentleman '  of  that  garrulous  cavalier  Master 
iry  Peaclumi,  cannot  endure  the  baby  duodecimos  meanly 
pped  in  red  or  blue  linen,  which  in  such  preposterous  fecun- 

are  daily  crowding  forth  from  Paternoster  Row  and  the 
ur  lying-in  hospitals  of  literary  mendicity,  nor  behold  this 
rm  of  ephemera  without  being  painfully  reminded  of  the 
ists  in  Egypt  which  immediately  preceded  the  day  of  universal 
mess,  and  which  have  in  all  countries  subject  to  their  devas- 
m,  been  the  precursors  of  famine.  We  are,  perhaps,  singular 
Q  many  points  we  are  confessedly  so,  and  our  friends  do  re- 
d  us  of  tne  &ct  abundantly,  but  we  look  back  with  veneration 
\ie  period  when  the  stream  of  learning  in  a  deeper  current  ran 
igh  perhaps  it  did  not  cover  so  broad  an  expanse,  when  the 
}ring  of  literature,  though  it  underwent  a  long^er  period  of 
ation,  yet  made  amends  for  the  lateness  of  its  birth  by  a 
»rou8  stamina  and  a  healthful  longevity ;  when  authors  read 
Te,  and  consequently  were  read  after  they  wrote;  when 
;azine8,  reviews,  and  other  periodicals  did  not  exhaust  by  fre- 
It  and  continually  re-iterated  appeals  the  sap  which  would 
irwise  have  ripened  into  the  fruits  of  perennial  life.     We  love 

olden  time,  her  men,  her  manners,  and  her  books ;  the  time 
^n  scholars  were  not  fugled  into  Latin  under  Hamiltonian 
l-serjeants,  nor  the  road  of  learning  pulverized  into  one  level 
brmity,  and  deprived  of  all  its  graceful  undulations  by  Mac- 
ns ;  when  the  portly  tomes  of  divinity  once  the  boast  and  the 
1  ornaments  of  our  bookshelves,  were  neither  curtailed  of 
r  &ir  proportions  by  the  child  of  their  own  adoption,  nor 
dged  to  the  vulgar  stature  by  those  other  children  who  seek 
lide  their  own  conscious  littleness  by  lowering  the  super- 
[lence  of  taller  men.  We  revel  in  the  remembrance  of  her 
^ue  customs  and  her  quaint  allusions ;  her  obsolete  phrases 

her  racy  words  convey  to  our  ears  a  more  delightful  and 
t-stirring  music  than  the  most  artificial  symphony  of  modern 
uence  :  they  speak  of  nature  and  of  home.  We  retire  from 
verbiage  of  contemporaneous  fine  writing,  and  seek  the  gentle 
munion  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  dear  old  Tom  Fuller,  or 
quiet  musings  of  that  most  companionable  of  all  the  piscato- 
brotherhooo^  Isaac  Walton  ;  or  if  we  indulge  a  more  serious 
n  of  thinkinff,  we  dive  into  the  quaint  metaphysics  of  that 
ht  of  noble  Hood  Fulk  the  Greville,  or  take  a  yet  more  sober 
irsion  with  Hakewill,  in  his  '  Apology  for  God's  Providence.* 
we  have  no  design  to  introduce  the  public  at  large  to  an  ac- 
ntance  with  our  library :  right  well  we  know  they  could  not 

G  2 
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sympathize  with  our  books  of  faded,  of  by-eone  greatness,  but 
rather  they  would  insult  over  their  antiquated,  and  to  speak  can- 
didly, somewhat  tattered  costume.  We  distinctly  remember  that 
one  person  of  no  very  despicable  character  for  literary  attainments, 
once  passed  a  whole  day  amidst  our  tomes,  and  piteously  com- 
plained of  the  destitution  of  any  thing  like  an  amusing  book  in 
the  whole  collection.  But  what  communion  could  be  expected 
between  a  reader  of  Scotch  novels,  English  theological  prize- 
essays,  and  modern  sermons  of  any  nation,  and  the  pages  of  Mil- 
ton, Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  to  say  nothing  of  Ockham  and  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  who  are  truly  *  caviar  to  the  multitude  *  even  of 
professed  bookworms  ?     Peace  be  to  the  tender  sucklings !  the 

publications  of  the Society,  neatly  bound  in  silk,  and 

fastened  with  a  classic  tuck  for  their  more  easy  conveyance  in  a 
young  lady's  reticule,  would  be  far  more  to  their  taste !  To  a 
kindred  soul,  untainted  with  the  heretical  pravity  of  the  age,  a 
firm  believer  in  the  orthodoxy  of  black  letter,  a  sworn  enemy  to 
all  new  editions,  abridgments,  and  duodecimos,  and  wa^ng  pe1^ 
petual  and  unrelenting  warfare  with  all  those  gilt-edgea  and  red 
or  blue  silk  playthings,  which  under  the  name  of  Gems  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  Selections,  and  Beauties,  either  of  Kirke  White,  or  any 
other  haberdasher  of  small  ware,  are  in  very  deed  the  fogs  whicn 
plague  our  whole  land,  and  infest  our  houses,  nay,  our  very  par- 
lours and  our  bedchambers,  in  mischievous  abundance, — to  such 
an  one  our  treasures  will  ever  be  cheerfully  open  to  inspection : 
amongst  them  he  will  find  tracts  of  other  times,  which  contain 
something  less  of  false  religion,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  good 
sense  than  the  tracts  for  these  times  commonly  do;  many  <t>ooks 
^  of  poesie  in  prose  compiled,'  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  prosy 
versification  of  living  bards ;  treatises,  which  though  discussing 
the  dark  night  of  antiquity  administer  no  inducement  to  the 
sleep  to  which  such  themes  are  usually  subservient ;  lives,  which 
may  be  read  in  a  somewhat  less  space  of  time  than  the  usual 
period  of  our  own  life,  and  which  speak  as  much  of  the  subject  as 
of  the  author  of  the  biography,  and  many  other  specimens  of 
antediluvian  authorship  of  which  there  are  no  existing  represen- 
tations since  the  fatal  inundation  of  letters  in  the  last  centur}'. 
Within  our  museum,  rich  with  many  ^  a  monument  of  banished 
^  minds,'  lie  intranced,  as  in  a  magic  cell,  the  mighty  spirits  of  a 
by-gone  age  hushed  in  profound  repose;  Aristotelian  andf  Platonist, 
sceptic  and  dogmatist,  realist  and  nominalist,  sorbonist  and  mo- 
linist.  Papist  and  Protestant,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Arminian, 
Conformist  and  Dissenter,  Mahometan,  Hindu,  and  some  whom 
Evans,  and  Bellamy,  and  Beausobre,  nay,  even  Ephinaius  him- 
self has  forgotten  to  enumerate,  all  enjoying  that  quiet  which  in 
life  they  knew  not  themselves,  and  which  they  took  all  imaginable 
means  to  prevent  others  from  realising.     We  look  at  them,  pet- 
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ps,  with  too  much  of  a  lover's  eye,  but  as  the  purchase  of  an 
tseure  dissenting  teacher  they  are  contemptible  neither  as  it  re- 
ects  their  number  nor  their  quality.  They  have  been  procured 
ider  the  pressure  of  a  very  limited  income,  studied  under  long 
ntinned  and  painful  afflictions,  and  have  been  the  mind's  solace 
many  a  season  of  gloom  and  solitude.  The  mere  readers  of 
agazines  and  newspapers  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  our 
eungs  of  bibliopathy :  the  trifles  wherewith  they  beguile  an  idle 
»ur  never  elicit  such  an  enthusiasm  of  affection.  With  us  a 
»ok  is  altogether  a  different  genus  of  living  creatures  from  the 
ing  to  which  that  term  is  often  applied  :  from  our  sense  of  the 
>ra  we  utterly  exclude  all  those  monsters  of  equivocal  genera- 
m,  which  under  the  name  of  guides,  selections,  beauties,  and 
troductions  (especially  to  botany),  annuals,  calendars,  and  birth- 
y  souvenirs,  are  permitted  to  creep  into  ladies'  drawing-rooms, 
id  lie  on  mahogany  tables  with  studied  negl^ence,  to  give  a 
pererogatory  penance  to  the  friend  already  sufficiently  punished 
r  your  absence  from  home  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  Misery  can 
>  no  farther  !  It  is  bad  enough  to  listen  to  the  musical  allitera- 
)ns  of  an  urchin  who  vociferously  instructs  you  that  he  can 
ell,  it  is  perhaps  worse  to  enterprise  the  deciphering  of  the  mazy 
byrinths  of  a  blundering  perpetrator  of  letters,  wno  convinces 
>u  that  he  C3S\not  spell ;  but  of  all  the  miseries  to  which  a  poor 
>okworm  can  be  exposed,  no  combination  of  circumstances  in 
te  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  can  be  feigned  which  leaves  him 
I  so  hopeless  a  condition  as  that  of  being  exposed  defenceless 
id  alone  in  the  richly  furnished  drawing-room  of  some  London 
erchant,  to  the  relentless  persecution  of  one  of  these  unreal 
lantoms  of  a  disturbed  brain,  these  red  morocco  and  gilt-edged 
»ectres.  We  have  some  doubt  also  as  to  the  propriety  of  admit- 
3g  into  the  number  of  real  books  the  members  of  the  numerous 
mily  of  half-printed,  half-bound,  and  less  than  half-read  systems 

feography  and  natural  history,  the  outlines  of  that  execrable 
degrading  nonsense  miscalled  the  science  of  phrenology,  or 
ly  of  the  mmost  innumerable  tribe  of  cyclopaedias  excepting 
irhaps  the  Metropolitan,  and  that  on  the  alone  ground  of  its  pre- 
tory  essay  on  method  by  the  myriad-minded  Coleridge.  Society 
eports,  Histories  of  Provincial  Towns,  Scotch  Metaphysics,  Her- 
ly's  Meditations,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  all  the  other  kin- 
ed  pieces  of  household  furniture  which  every  man  has,  and  no 
an  thinks  of  reading,  except  by  proxy,  are  of  course  not  included 
ithin  this  catalogue,  any  more  than  Court  guides,  memoranda 
)oks,  or  odd  volumes  of  the  old  Town  and  Country  Magazine. 
o — our  books  are  of  a  totally  different  family,  all  good  men  and 
ue,  dressed  in  that  sober  uniform  of  rusty  brown  which,  in  con- 
jxion  with  their  orthodoxy  of  dimensions,  would  act  so  power- 
lly  on    the  collecting  propensities  of  the  disciples   of  Oldys, 
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Thomas  Hearne,  or  Miles  Dayies,  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
<  Icon  Libellorum.'     With  scarcely  one  of  all  the  company  who 
shows  not  a  paternal  coat  of  three  generations,  our  volumes  mi^ht 
well  be  esteemed  a  Battle  Abbey  noil  of  English  gentility,  witnin 
whose  ranks  are  included  all  upon  whose  merit  time  has  stvnped 
her  seal.     To  this  select  number  we  occasionally  add  one  and 
another  when  emerging  from  our  suburban  retreat^  we  visit  the 
deep  recesses,  and  prowl  among  the  populous  solitudes  of  the 
great  metropolis.     Often  in  one  of  those  time  corroded  passages 
which  pierce  to  the  very  heart  of  this  beehive  of  the  nations,  may 
we  be  seen  surveying  with  eager  glance  the  title  page  of  some 
lon^  pursued  and  antique  fEishioned  volume,  and  after  a  hasty 
preUminary  examination  well  understood  by  the  bretiiren  of  the 
book  craft,  conveying  the  newly  acquired  treasure  to  the  commu- 
nion of  kindred  minds.     Such  occurrences  have  been  rare  of  late^ 
partly  owing  to  the  i^ct  that  our  trans-atlantic  brethren  have  re- 
cently made  so  many  demands  on  our  stock  of  ancient  literature 
and  particularly  in  the  department  of  theology,  and  partiy — ^but 
we  have  no  right  to  obtrude  these  facts  on  our  readers  atten- 
tion.    In  the  dearth  of  these  gems  of  ancient  time  to  which  we 
have  now  referred,  a  dearth  which  must  sensibly  increase  ^ath 
every  fresh  year,  and  under  the  painful  sensation  that  thelHrthsof 
the  current  time  will  not  compensate,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
illuminati,  for  the  death  and  the  oblivion  into  which  so  many  of 
the  books  of  older  times  are  daily  fidling,  we  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  respectable  brethren  of  the  craft, 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  reinforcement  to  our  present  army  inider 
the  auspicious  name  of  the  Camden  Society. 

It  is  the  laudable  design  of  this  very  excellent  brotherhood  to 
procure  such  manuscripts  as  illustrate  any  portion  of  our  andent 
history,  and  print  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  supply  each  of  their 
members  with  a  copy,  and  in  that  size  and  manner  as  shall  be 
equally  removed  from  the  poverty-stricken  baldness  of  the  trade 
reprints,  and  the  princely  magnificence  which  has  characterixed 
some  previously  originated  societies.  The  works  which  hate 
been  already  printed  by  the  Camden  Society  are,  *  A  Contempo- 
*ranr  Narrative  of  the  arrival  of  Edward  IV.,  1471— King  John, 
an  English  play  by  John  Bull,  Bishop  of  Ossory — ^A  Contempo- 
rary alliterative  poem  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  witn  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject,  by  Richard  de  Maydestone — 
The  Plumpton  Correspondence— a  Series  of  Letters  tempan 
Edward  IV.— Henry  VIII. 

It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers  from  such  a  commencement  of 
their  labours,  that  this  society  is  properly  denominated  teem  the 
great  father  of  English  history,  and  we  earnesUy  hope  that,  re- 
deeming the  pledge  they  have  offered  in  the  distinctive  appeHation 
they  have  chosen^  they  will  be  successful  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
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immy  interestiiigfieicta  relating  to  both  our  general  national  history » 
and  to  the  particular  records  of  our  more  ancient  private  finmilies 
which  are  yearly  diminishing  in  so  fearful  a  rate,  that  excepting  in 
a  few  instances  occurring  in  the  more  northern  counties,  we  may 
▼ainly  inquire  in  any  of  our  provincial  districts  for  the  descendants 
of  the  genuine  English  nobility,  the  men  whose  names  are  identi- 
fied with  the  village  which  their  mansions  dignified,  and  whose 
hospitality  to  the  cottagers  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
health,  and  attention  to  their  wants  in  sickness,  was  the  bond  that 
once  united  the  extremes  of  elevated  rank  and  dependent  poverty 
in  this  land.  This  society  has  already  given  publicity  to  one  doc- 
ument of  this  nature  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Plumpton  family, 
a  volume  replete  with  information  on  the  history  of  many  of  the 
old  Yorkshire  families,  and  rich  with  touches  of  rude  but  faithful 
pencilling  in  fire-side  scenes  and  domestic  anecdote,  and  many 
more  records  of  a  similar  character  we  shall  expect  from  their 
seal  and  assiduity  in  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  their  father- 
land. 

Of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  articles  of  the  Camden  Society  is  the 
tract  viiiose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper.     It  is  truly  one 
of  the  richest  specimens  of  racy  and  vigorous  English  this  particular 
school  of  our  national  literature  has  produced.     Without,  perhaps, 
the  professional  accuracy  of  Camden,  or  the  universal  scholarship  of 
Selden,  or  the  minute  circumstantiality  of  Lambarde,  or  the  tech- 
nical research  of  Somner,  master  Richard  Verstegan  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  having  treated  even  the  driest  subjects  with  a  felicity 
of  style  and  language  which  perhaps  has  never  been  exhibited  on 
similar  topics,  of  having  made  even  etymology  interesting,  anti- 
quity firesh  with  novelty,  and  of  giving  importance  and  intelligi- 
bility to  those  generally  imagined  unmeaning  particles  which  so 
uniformly  conclude  the  names  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  of 
the  persons  designated  from  them.     The  following  analysis  of  his 
treatise  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  there  is  much  in  it  which  an 
Englishman  ought  to  know.     Chap.   I.  treats  of  the  origin  of 
nations,  and  especially  as  it  regards  the  nation  from  which  En- 
glishmen descend.     Chap.   II.  Of  the  Germanic  descent  of  our 
countr3rmen.     III.   Of  the  manners  and  idolatrous  usages  of  the 
Saxons.     IV.  Of  the  isle  of  Albion.  V.  Of  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  here.     VI.  Of  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions.     VII. 
Of  the  antiquity,  amplitude,  and  worthiness  of  the  English  tongue. 
VIII.  The  Etymology  of  Saxon  proper  names.     I  A.  That  from 
the  surnames  of  English  families  it  may  be  determined  from  what 
people  they  descend.     X.  Of  English  titles  of  honour. 

Having  walked  some  distance  ourselves  in  the  forest  of  etymo- 
logy, and  being,  therefore,  well  convinced  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
the  road  amidst  the  perplexing  underwood  with  which  that  journey 
is  encumbered,  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide  in  the  question  to 
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which  our  author  refers  in  the  following  extract :  we  give  it  rather 
to  show  Master  Verstegan*s  lively  spirit  of  narration  than  as  any 
thing  decisive  on  the  controverted  point. 

'  This  name,  then,  of  Saxons  they  undoubtedly  have  of  their  use 
and  wearing  of  a  certain  kind  of  sword  or  weapon  invented  and  made 
bowing  crooked,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  sithe,  in  imitation  whereof 
it  sliould  seem  to  have  first  been  made.  And  when  of  late  I  conferred 
with  the  exceUent  learned  man  M,  lustui  Lipiuts,  about  the  Saxoiu' 
true  appellation  (who  also  I  found  to  concur  with  me  in  opinion),  he 
could  presently  put  me  in  mind  that  a  sithe  is  yet  at  this  present  in  the 
Neihei'lands  called  a  Saisen.  Now  the  swords  of  our  ancestors  being 
made  somewhat  after  that  manner  (the  edge  being  on  the  contrary  side) 
they  might  well  carry  a  like  name  unto  such  an  edge-tool  as  they  were 
made  after  ;  and  albeit  we  find  these  kind  of  sworos  anciently  written 
Seaxen  or  Seaxes,  yet  it  is  like  enough  that  our  ancestors  sounded  the 
X  as  s,  for  the  Welshmen  wrote  them  Saison,  as  they  yet  write  us, 
which  it  is  like  they  wrote,  according  as  they  heard  them  pronounce 
their  own  appellation.  Of  this  kind  of  weapon  they  had  two  sorts^ 
the  one  whereof  being  long  were  worn  for  swords,  and  the  other  being 
shorty  as  hangers  or  wood-knives^  and  these  they  called  hawLieaxes; 
and  such  they  were  which  after  their  coming  into  Britain  they  had 
still  in  use,  and  did  wear  privately  hanging  under  their  long-skirted 
coats  ;  wherewith  at  a  banquet  on  Salisburi^  Plain  where  Hengestus 
had  invited  king  Vortigern,  about  three  hundred  of  his  nobles,  the 
watchword  Take  if  our  seaxes  being  given,  were  all  of  them  suddenly 
slain.  And  as  their  long  seaxes  or  swords  were  as  is  said  before  made 
after  the  form  of  a  sithe,  so  might  their  hancUseaxes  as  well  in  fitthion 
and  bigness  as  somewhat  in  name,  agree  unto  their  then  used  manner 
of  sides.  Of  this  kind  of  hand-seax,  Erhmnwine  king  of  the  East 
Saxo7is  did  bear  for  his  arms  three  argent^  in  a  field  gules.  And  the 
learned  Enylehns^is  of  this  kind  of  seaxe  and  of  the  name  of  the  Saxom 
hath  this  ensuing  Latine  rhythme, 

Quippe  brevis  gladius  apud  illos  Saxa  vocatur 
Unde  sibi  Saxo  nomen  traxisse  putatur. 

Which  may  be  Englished  thus — 

Because  a  Saxa  termed  is 

The  short  sword  which  they  wear. 

There  of  the  name  of  Saxons  they 
May  well  be  thought  to  bear, 

*  Now  then  it  being  manifest  that  our  ancestors  did  affect  and  usually 
bear  this  kind  of  weapon  called  a  seax,  and  that  we  find  it  not  to  have 
been  used  among  the  other  Gennans,  unless  of  such  as  have  afterward 
may  have  followed  them  in  that  fashion,  why  may  not  the  peculiar 
bearers  of  that  kind  of  weapon  have  gotten  after  the  same  their  appeU 
latiou  ?  for  seeing  the  name  of  the  weapon^  and  the  name  of  the  bear- 
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ers  thereof  is  all  one^  either  the  weapon  is  so  called  of  the  men^  or 
tjie  men  of  the  weapon  :  but  that  men  are  usually  called  according  to 
the  weapons  which  they  bear,  daily  experience  doth  show  us,  especially 
in  war^  where  by  the  names  of  Lances^  Carabines,  Pykes,  Muskets,  &c. 
the  bearers  of  such  weapons  rather  than  the  weapons  are  understood. 

'  And  albeit  such  names  do  commonly  remain  unto  their  bearers  only 
during  the  '\var,  yet  if  they  should  still  use  those  weapons,  then  doubt- 
less would  the  names  still  remain  unto  them  even  from  one  posterity 
to  another.  For  the  Scythians  as  divers  learned  authors  and  of  good 
judgm^it  do  report,  gat  and  remained  with  that  name  because  of  their 
great  use  of  shooting ;  for  shooting  in  the  Teutonick  is  called  Sckieten, 
and  anciently  cometh  of  the  verb  scytan,  which  signifieth  to  shoot. 
Moreover  the  Picenrds  or  people  of  Picardy  are  said  first  to  have  gotten 
that  name  of  their  great  and  most  accustomed  use  of  pikes.  And  as 
some  affirm,  the  Gkdliglasses  in  Ireland  do  retain  that  name  of  the 
kind  of  polax  which  they  are  accustomed  to  use.  And  not  only  of  the 
weapons  or  arms  which  they  have  born,  have  sundry  people  gotten  their 
denominations,  but  others  even  of  the  fashion  of  apparel  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  wear,  as  the  people  inhabiting  in  CisoUpina 
were  sometimes  called  Togatie  because  they  went  in  gowns.  And  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  south  parts  of  France  were  called  Braeata  of  a 
short  kind  of  coat  wherewith  they  were  usually  clad.  And  he  that  will 
best  conidder  the  alterations  of  the  names  of  many  other  people  of  Ger-* 
many  (^ which  always  have  proceeded  of  one  cause  or  other)  will  find  it 
Qotlung  strange  that  our  ancestors  having  before  had  some  other  name, 
should  afterwards  come  to  leave  the  same,  and  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  Saxons  ;  for  where  for  example  sake  (among  others)  are  the  names 
now  vulgarly  known  in  Germany  of  the  Catti,  the  Udi,  the  Quadi,  the 
Marcoma7iniy  the  Bucoteri,  and  the  Sicamhri  ?  are  they  not  all 
changed  into  other  appellation  ?  And  the  latter,  to  wit  the  famous 
Sicambri  long  since  even  in  Germany  itself  grown  into  two  several 
names  and  people  which  are  now  called  the  Geldres,  and  yet  remain  in 
their  ancient  residence,  and  the  Franks  that  have  made  their  habita- 
tion more  higher  into  the  land  as  before  hath  been  noted,  whose 
country  now  beareth  the  name  of  Franconia ;  part  of  them  under 
prince  Pkaramund,  entering  afterwards  into  Gallia,  left  in  fine  unto 
that  country  the  yet  retained  name  of  France,  of  some  called  Francia 
Occidentalism  because  Franconia  in  Germany  hath  the  name  of  Francia 
Orientalis:—^^.  23—26. 

Continuing  the  same  subject,  our  author  adds  in  a  following 
chapter, 

'  And  whereas  some  to  make  an  ancient  difference  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Germans,  as  if  they  were  several  nations,  and  came 
severally  into  Germany,  will  confirm  an  opinion  that  the  Germans 
came  from  Persia,  because  (as  is  aforesaid)  of  the  aflinity  of  their  lan- 
guage with  the  Persian  ;  surely  it  is  an  opinion  of  a  very  slender  con- 
firmation, for  that  indeed  there  is  no  affinity  at  all  between  those  two 
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languages ;  and  albeit  there  may  some  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score 
words  be  found  in  the  Persian  that  are  broken  German  words,  as 
Choda,  Phedar,  Madar,  Berader,  Dochter^  Stear^  Band,  for  God, 
Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Daughter,  Star,  Band,  what  affinity  makes 
this,  when  all  the  rest  is  altogether  different  ?  yea  as  far  different  as 
two  languages  can  be  the  one  from  the  other :  and  because  I  was  desi- 
rous  to  be  surely  informed  in  this  point,  I  wrote  unto  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1601,  at  such  time  as  Sir 
Anthony  Serley  (Shirley)  and  Cachin  OUybeag  were  9xohaasaAcfn  there 
from  the  king  of  Persia,  desiring  him  to  confer  with  the  best  interpre. 
ters  in  their  train,  to  know  what  affinity  there  might  be  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Persian  speeches,  for  there  were  that  spoke  them  both 
exceeding  well ;  but  after  they  had  used  their  memories  as  well  as  they 
might,  they  could  find  but  about  these  half  dozen  words  here  set  down, 
that  could  seem  to  have  dependence  on  the  Dutch  ;  but  moire  words  by 
odds  than  these  may  be  found  in  the  same  tongue  that  seem  to  hare 
dependance  on  the  Latine  ;  and  yet  for  all  that,  they  are  as  far  too  few 
to  make  an  affinity  between  the  LcUine  and  the  Persian  languages,  as  are 
the  broken  Latine  words  that  are  found  in  the  Welsh  language  able  to 
bring  a  nearness  between  the  Latine  and  the  Welsh.  And  I  have  heard 
that  a  man  may  find  in  the  Irish  some  words  that  sound  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  they  help  little  to  make  Irishmen  thereby  to  be  the  better  Hebri- 
cians: and  he  that  will  observe  it,  shall  find  divers  words  in  divers 
other  most  different  languages  that  also  agree  together.' — ^pp.  29 — 31. 

That  portion  of  our  author's  treatise  which  is  most  curious,  and 
perhaps  we  may  even  say,  most  interesting,  is  that  contuned  in 
the  chapters  he  devotes  to  the  etymological  survey  of  English 
names  of  places  and  persons.  If  the  limits  of  a  review  not  espe- 
cially devoted  to  such  antiquarian  discussions,  had  permitted,  we 
should  have  indulged  in  rather  a  lengthened  article  on  this  not 
very  obvious  subject ;  but  we  fear  our  readers  will  think  that  we 
have  trespassed  already  too  much  on  their  good  nature  by  our  tale 
of  olden  times,  and  lest  we  should  offend  beyond  the  possibility  of 
pardon,  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present.  Perhaps  a  future 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  our  passion  may  occur. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Court  ofKingJamet  the  First;  hy  Dr,  Godfrey  Good- 
man, Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  to  which  are  added,  Letters  illustrative 
of  the  Personal  History  of  the  most  distinguished  Characters  in  the 
Court  of  that  Monarch  and  his  Predecessors,  By  John  S.  Brbwbr, 
M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  846.  London: 
Bentley,  1839. 

nPHE  author  of  these  memoirs  was  bom  in  1583,  and  was  edur 
-^  cated  at  Westminster  School,  under  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  whence  he  was  removed  in  1600  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  His  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  aided  by  the  friendly 
influence  of  Bishops  Andrews,  Vaughan,  and  Williams,  obtained 
him  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  in  1617,  and  three  years  later  the 
deanery  of  Rochester,  whence  he  was  translated  in  1625  to  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester.  His  ecclesiastical  predilections  were 
popish,  and  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Charles,  who  had  just  suOi- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  encouraged  him  to  avow  them  more  openly 
than  befitted  the  times.  Goodman,  however,  had  miscalculated 
the  policy  of  the  monarch,  and  was  therefore  restrained.  *  Main* 
^  taining,*  says  Wood,  *  several  heterodox  opinions  in  his  sermons 
^  at  Court,  he  was  checked  for  so  doing  in  1626 ;'  and  for  some 
years  contented  himself  with  adorning  his  cathedral  church,  and 
with  setting  up,  after  the  approved  fasmon  of  the  school  of  Laud, 
pictures  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  in  places  of 
public  resort.  In  1640  he  was  brought  into  trouble  by  refusing 
to  subscribe  the  canons  which  Laud,  with  such  singular  fatuity 
caused  to  be  passed  by  a  convocation,  illegally  continued  after  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Insensible  to  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded the  mitre  and  the  crown,  this  short-sighted  and  supersti- 
tious prelate  sought  to  achieve  a  momentary  triumph  at  the  risk  of 
still  further  irritating  an  indignant  and  threatening  people.  Good- 
man was  the  only  bishop  who  refused  to  comply  with  Laud's 
injunction.  Others  had  opposed  some  of  the  canons  in  com- 
mittee ;  but,  yielding  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  had  finally 
subscribed ;  Goodman,  however,  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  took  place,  fiirnished  by  Fuller,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  *  He 
'  alone  utterly  refused  his  subscription  thereunto.  Whereupon  the 

*  archbishop  being  present  with  us  in  king  Henry  the  Seventh's 

*  chapel,  was  highly  ofiended  at  him.'     *  My  lord  of  Gloucester,' 

*  said  he,  *  I  admonish  you  to  subscribe ;'  and  presently  after,  *My 

*  Lord  of  Gloucester  1  admonish  you  the  second  time  to  sub- 
'  scribe ;'  and  immediately  after,  *  I  admonish  you  a  third  time  to 

*  subscribe.'    To  all  which  the  bishop  pleaded  conscience,  and  re- 

*  turned  a  denial.' 
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'  Then  were  the  judgments   of  the  Bishops  severally  asked, 

*  whether  they  should  proceed  to  the  present  suspension  of  Glou- 

*  cester,  for  his  contempt  herein.     Davenant,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 

*  being  demanded  his  opinion,  conceived  it  fit  some  lawyers  should 

*  first  be  consulted  with,  how  far  forth  the  power  of  a  synod  in  such 

*  cases  did  extend. 

'  He  added,  moreover,  that  the  threefold  admonition  of  a  bishop 
'  ought  solemnly  to  be  done  with  some  considerable  intervals 
'  betwixt  them,  in  which  the  party  might  have  time  of  convenient 

*  deliberation.  However,  some  days  after,  he  was  committed  (by 
'  the  King's  command*  as  I  take  it)  to  the  Gate-house^  where  he 
'  got  by  his  restraint  what  he  could  never  have  got  by  his  liberty; 

*  namely,  of  one  reputed  popish,  to  become  for  a  short  time  po- 
^pular,  as  the  only  confessor  suffering  for  not  subscribing  the 

*  canons.'* 

Wood  informs  us  on  the  authority  of  Laud's  papers,  that '  with 
'  much  persuasions,  he  (Goodman)  was  drawn  to  subscribe;'  but 
that '  for  his  obstinate  refusal  at  first,  and  the  scandal  of  it,  he  was 

*  by  both  houses,  with  a  general  consent,  suspended  ab  officio  et 

*  bene/icio,  till  he  had  given  the  King  and  church  satisfaction.'! 
This  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  dominant  faction  of  the  day, 
whose  great  object  was  to  establish  in  Britain  as  absolute  a  spi- 
ritual despotism  as  the  Inquisition  had  set  up  in  Spain.  Happily 
there  were  counteracting  forces,  which  Laud  was  unable  to 
control,  and  their  expansive  power  was  now  about  to  be  db- 
played. 

During  the  time  of  the  *  great  rebellion/  as  Mr.  Brewer  with 
genuine  high-church  orthodoxy  terms  the  civil  war,  Goodman 
lived  at  Westminster  in  obscurity,  having,  according  to  the  Oxford 
historian,  been  '  plundered,  spoiled,  robbed,  and  utterly  undone.' 
He  employed  himself  in  the  preparation  of  works  designed  to 
make  known  his  own  sufferings,  and  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

It  was  to  the  honor  of  Cromwell,  though  these  facts  are  over- 
looked by  his  libellers,  that  the  deprived  bishop,  whom  all  parties 
suspected  to  be  a  concealed  papist,  was  permitted  to  continue  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Whitenall,  and  in  habits  of 
intimate  fellowship  with  the  popish  chaplain  of  the  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  It  was  not  against  episcopalians  or  catholics  that 
the  protector  warred,  but  against  political  factions,  of  which 
episcopacy  and  popery  were  the  rallying  points. 

During  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  Francis  h  S.  Clara,  a  Do- 
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minican  friar,  whose  real  name  was  Christopher  Davenport,  was 
Goodman's  most  intimate  companion,  and  exercised  such  influence 
over  his  mind,  as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  Romish  faith.  The 
editor  of  his  memoirs  leaves  this  matter  in  doubt ;  but  it  is  sheer 
folly  to  do  so  when  Wood  and  Walker  unhesitatingly  admit  it. 
The  evidence  of  the  bishop's  Will,  to  say  nothing  of  other  proof, 
is  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  may  be  very  possible  ana  very 
easy  to  charge  Goodman  with  inconsistency ;  but  the  language  of 
his  Will  is  incapable  of  any  other  fair  construction  than  that  which 
lias  been  generally  put  on  it.  The  fact  would  appear  to  be  that, 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  points,  the  ex-bishop  of  Gloucester  was 
but  a  specimen — only  a  little  more  perfected — of  a  large  portion 
of  the  clergy  of  his  day.  Protestant  in  name,  but  popish  in  spirit, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  accidents  of  their  age  rather  than  to  any 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  reformed  faith,  for  their  position 
in  the  English  church. 

We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  preface  our  remarks  on  the 
work  before  us  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  its  author, 
as  the  weight  of  the  opinions  delivered,  and  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  views  broached,  must  be  regarded,  in  all  fairness,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  known  sentiments  and  predilections  of  the 
writer. 

The  Bishop's  memoirs  are  contained  in  the  first  volume,  and 
fully  bear  out  the  character  which  Wood  ascribes  to  Goodman. 
They  are  written  in  an  unostentatious  and  homely  style,  are 
remarkably  free  from  acrimony,  and  destitute  of  any  of  those 
points  of  strong  interest  which  arise  from  superior  sagacity,  or  a 
profound  development  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  springs  of 
human  conduct.  Most  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  are 
sketched,  but  it  is  with  a  feeble  hand.  The  rude  outline,  rather 
than  the  finished  portrait,  is  presented  to  view;  but  there  is 
a  good-nature  and  kind-heartedness  evinced  throughout  the  whole, 
which  wins  upon  us  in  the  absence  of  higher  intellectual  qualities. 
The  writer  passes  at  will,  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  James ;  and  then  again  to  the  '  maiden 
Queen  ;*  and  withal,  though  somewhat  tiresome,  is  sufficiently 
amusing  to  lead  us  on  to  the  end  of  his  volume.  His  narrative  is, 
consequently,  desultory ;  and  many  of  the  personages  who  figure 
in  it  are  too  insignificant  to  be  viewed  with  much  interest.  Still, 
we  confess,  the  volume  is  such  an  one  as  we  love  occasionally  to 
take  up,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  some  of  the  intrigues  and  con- 
spiracies of  the  day,  renders  it  a  useful  and  arousing  addition  to 
our  history  of  the  times.  The  good  bishop  was  induced  to  draw 
up  his  narrative  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon,  severely  reflecting  on  the  character  and  government  of 
King  James. 
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'  I  cannot  saj,*  he  remarks,  '  that  I  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  but 
truly  I  have  been  an  observer  of  the  times,  and  what  I  shall  relate  of 
my  own  knowledge,  God  knows,  is  most  true ;  my  conjecturals  I  con- 
ceive to  be  true,  but  do  submit  them  to  better  judgment.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  an  historian,  and  whereas  the  knight  is  pleased  to  speak 
some  things  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  truly  what  I  write  shall  be  in 
verbo  sacerdotisy  which  I  did  ever  conceive  to  be  an  oath.' — ^Vol.  I. 
page  1. 

The  following  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth  exhibits  some  of 
the  more  striking  points  of  the  character  of  that  celebrated 
princess,  whose  dignified  condescension  and  high-minded  con- 
fidence in  her  people,  were  so  strongly  blended  with  feminine 
vanity  and  weakness. 

'  In  the  year  *88, 1  did  then  live  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Strand  near 
St.  Clement's  Church,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  report  unto  us,  (it 
was  in  December,  much  about  five  of  the  dock  at  night,  very  dark,) 
that  the  Queen  was  gone  to  council,  and  if  you  will  see  the  Queen  you 
must  come  quickly.  Then  we  all  ran ;  when  the  Court  gates  were  set 
open,  and  no  man  did  hinder  us  from  coming  in.  There  we  came 
where  there  was  a  far  greater  company  than  was  usually  at  Lenten 
Sermons ;  and  when  we  had  staid  there  an  hour  and  that  the  yard  was 
full,  there  being  a  number  of  torches,  the  Queen  came  out  in  great 
state.  Then  we  cried,  '  God  save  your  majesty  !  Grod  save  your 
majesty  !'  Then  the  Queen  turned  unto  us  and  said,  '  Qod  bleas  you 
all,  my  good  people  !*  Then  we  cried  again,  *  Qod  save  your  majesty ! 
God  save  your  majesty !'  Then  the  Queen  said  again  unto  us,  '  Yon 
may  well  have  a  greater  prince,  but  you  shall  never  have  a  more  loving 
prince:'  and  so  looking  one  upon  another  awhile  the  Queen  departed. 
This  wrought  such  an  impression  upon  us,  for  shows  and  pageants  are 
ever  best  seen  by  torch.light,  that  all  the  way  long  we  did  nothing  but 
talk  what  an  admirable  queen  she  was,  and  how  we  would  adyentwe 
our  lives  to  do  her  service.  Now  this  was  in  a  year  when  she  had 
most  enemies,  and  how  easily  might  they  have  then  gotten  into 
the  crowd  and  multitude  to  have  done  her  a  mischief  I  But  here  we 
were  to  come  in  at  the  Court  gates,  and  there  was  all  the  danger  of 
searching. 

'  Take  her  then  in  her  yearly  journeys  at  her  coming  to  LondiHij 
where  you  must  understand  that  she  did  desire  to  be  seen  and  to 
be  magnified ;  but  in  her  old  age  she  had  not  only  wrinkles,  but  she 
had  a  goggle  throat,  a  great  gullet  hanging  out,  as  her  grand£Eitber 
Henry  the  Seventh  is  ever  painted  withal ;  for  in  young  people 
the  glundels  do  make  all  things  seem  smooth  and  fair,  but  in  old  people 
the  glandels  being  shrunk,  the  gullet  doth  make  a  little  deformity. 
And  truly,  there  was  then  a  report  that  the  ladies  had  gotten  false 
looking-glasses,  that  the  Queen  might  not  see  her  own  wrinkles;  for 
having  been  exceeding  beautiful  and  fair  in  her  youth,  such  beaaties 
are  ever  aptest  for  wrinkles  in  old  age.  So  then  the  Queen's  constant 
custom  was  a  little  before  her  coronation-day  to  come  horn  Richmond 
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to  London^  and  to  dine  with  my  Lord  Admiral  at  Chelsea,  and  to  set 
out  from  Chelsea  at  dark  night,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Aldermen  were  to  meet  her  ;  and  here  all  the  way  long  from  Chelsea 
to  Whitehall  was  full  of  people  to  see  her,  and  truly  any  man  might 
irery  easily  have  come  to  her  coach.  Now  if  she  thought  that  she  had 
been  in  danger,  how  is  it  credible  that  she  should  so  adventure  herself? 
King  James,  who  was  as  harmless  a  king  as  any  was  in  our  age,  and 
consequently  had  as  few  enemies,  yet  wore  quilted  doublets  stiletto 
proof:  the  Queen  had  many  enemies  ;  all  her  wars  depended  upon  her 
life  ;  she  had  likewise  very  fearful  examples :  the  first  Duke  of  Guise 
was  shot ;  Henry  the  Third,  the  French  xing,  was  stabbed ;  the  Duke 
of  Orange  was  pistoled; — and  these  might  make  the  Queen  take 
heed'— lb.  pp.  163—165. 

It  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth's  popularity  greatly  declined 
toward  the  close  of  her  reign.  All  contemporary  historians  bear 
witness  to  this,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  attempts  to  ac- 
eount  for  it.     The  following  is  our  bishop's  version : — 

'  Then,  for  the  Queen,  she  was  ever  hard  of  access,  and  grew  to  be 
very  covetous  in  her  old  days :  so  that  whatsoever  she  undertook,  she 
did  it  to  the  halves  only,  to  save  charge ;  that  suits  were  very  hardly 
gotten,  and  in  effect  more  spent  in  expectation  and  attendance  than  the 
suit  could  any  way  countervail ;  that  the  court  was  very  much  nes. 
lected,  and  in  effect  the  people  were  very  generally  weary  of  an  old 
woman's  government,  ^nd  this  no  doubt  might  be  some  cause  of  the 
Queen's  melancholy,  and  that  she  should  break  out  into  such  words  as 
these ;  '  They  have  yoked  my  neck, — I  can  do  nothing, — I  have  not 
one  man  in  whom  I  can  repose  trust :  I  am  a  miserable  forlorn  woman.' 
But  after  a  few  years,  when  we  had  experience  of  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, then  in  disparagement  of  the  Scots,  and  in  hate  and  detestation 
of  them,  the  Queen  did  seem  to  revive ;  then  was  her  memory  much 
magnified, — such  ringing  of  bells,  such  public  joy  and  sermons  in  com- 
memoration of  her,  the  picture  of  her  tomb  painted  in  many  churches, 
and  in  effect  more  solemnity  and  joy  in  memory  of  her  coronation  than 
was  for  the  coming  in  of  King  James.* — lb.  pp.  06 — 98. 

Goodman  speaks  of  King  James  with  all  the  affection  of  an  old 
domestic.  He  acknowledges  that  he  'was  more  beholden  to  King 
'  James  than  to  all  the  men  in  the  world ;'  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  never  live  to  'be  wanting  unto  him  in  all  those 

*  Christian   duties  which  are  required   from    the   living   to   the 

*  dead.*  This  is  amiable  and  praiseworthy,  but  obviously  militates 
against  our  placing  entire  confidence  in  the  brighter  colorings  of 
the  picture  which  he  draws.  He  is  obviously  concerned  to  ex- 
tenuate his  master's  faults; — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this 
disposition  manifested,  as  to  destroy  the  weight  of  his  testimony 
when  favorable  to  the  monarch.  Truth,  however,  will  vindicate 
itself,  and  the  admissions  which  it  extorts  are  of  greater  authority 
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from  the  reluctance  with  which  they  are  made.    Let  this  be  borne 
in  mindy  and  the  following  will  need  no  comment. 

'  Truly  I  did  never  know  any  man  of  so  great  an  apprehension,  of  so 
great  love  and  affection, — a  man  so  truly  just,  so  free  from  all  cruelty 
and  pride,  such  a  lover  of  the  church,  and  one  that  had  done  so  much 
good  for  the  church.  In  effect,  all  the  bishoprics  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land were  erected  and  endowed  by  him;  whereof  one  bishopric  in 
Ireland,  as  I  have  heard,  namely,  Clogher,  doth  exceed  any  one  bishop, 
ric  in  England.  And  as  I  have  spoken  this  in  his  commendation,  so, 
on  the  other  side,  I  must  needs  blame  him,  that  he  was  a  man 
wonderfully  passionate,  much  given  to  swearing,  and  he  was  not 
so  careful  of  his  carriage  as  he  might  be.  I  heard  a  very  wise  man 
take  great  exceptions  against  him,  that  the  first  year  of  his  coming 
hither,  when  there  was  in  London  a  greater  plague  than  ever  before 
had  been,  yet  he  took  it  not  to  heart,  nor  made  such  use  of  God's 
judgments  as  he  should  have  doue ;  for  he  never  n^lected  one  day's 
hunting,  and  in  his  words  he  sometimes  gave  great  offence  both 
in  respect  of  God  and  man.  I  forbear  to  instance  in  them :  yet,  to 
excuse  them  a  little,  this  was  for  the  instant  and  in  hot  blood ;  for  if 
you  would  give  him  but  a  little  respite  he  was  as  patient  as  any  man, 
and  could  as  well  moderate  his  passion.' — lb.  pp.  91,  92. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  comes  in,  of  course,  for  a  share  of  the 
bishop's  attention,  but  his  narrative  adds  little  to  our  previous 
stock  of  facts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Catholics  looked  to  the 
accession  of  the  son  of  Mary  to  the  English  throne  with  considera- 
ble expectations.  They  had  suffered  much  in  his  mother's  cause, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  for  them  to  anticipate  some  exercise 
of  forbearance  and  kindness  from  the  son.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  disappointed.  The  filial  virtues  did  not  flourish  in  the 
heart  of  James  ;  and  he  retained,  consequently,  no  sense  of  obK- 
gation  to  those  who  had  befriended  his  ill-fated  and  injured 
parent.  His  conduct  during  his  long  imprisonment  had  been  any 
thing  but  honorable,  so  as  to  leave  on  every  observant  spectator 
the  full  conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  his  anxiety  on  her  ac- 
count, his  solicitude  to  secure  a  peaceful  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth  was  vastly  more  efficacious.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  the  dark  and  scheming  spirits  of  some  of  the 
Catholics  sought  to  punish  his  ingratitude,  and  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  fallen  church,  by  calling  to  their  aid  the  demon 
powers  of  mischief.  *  They  did  every  way  conclude,'  says  Good- 
man, '  that  their  estate  was  desperate ;  they  could  die  but  once^ 
*  and  their  religion  was  more  precious  unto  them  than  their  lives.* 
Out  of  this  bitter  disappointment  originated  the  Gunpowder  Hot, 
the  principal  actors  in  which  are  thus  sketched  by  our  author: 

'  Now  I  must  describe  the  persons  of  some  of  those  traitors.  Percy 
was  a  kinsman  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland :  the  earl,  being  capbdn 
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of  the  Pensioners^  did  make  him  one  of  the  King's  Pensioners.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  very  loose  liver — that  he  had  two  wives^  one  in 
the  south  and  another  in  the  north.  An  honourable  good  lady  said^  shd 
knew  them  both  ;  his  wife  in  the  south  was  so  mean  and  poor  that  she 
was  fain  to  teach  school  and  bring  up  gentlewomen ;  there  are  yet  some 
living  that  were  her  scholars.  He  Living  then  with  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  house  was  not  thought  to  be  very  religious.  I 
remember  there  was  a  report  that  one  Hericke  did  use  to  resort  to  the 
house,  and  that  he  was  wont  there  to  read  lectures  of  atheism ;  so  I 
conceive  that  Percy  was  not  very  religious.  Then,  for  Catesby, 
it  is  very  well  known  that  he  was  a  very  cunning  subtle  man,  exceed- 
ingly entangled  in  debts,  and  scarce  able  to  subsist.  This  man  took  a 
house  in  Lambeth,  and  to  this  house  all  the  barrels  of  powder  were  to 
be  brought,  that  so  by  night  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Percy's 
house,  who  had  .taken  a  house  from  the  keeper  of  the  parliament,  with 
an  intent  to  undermine  the  parliament  house  ,*  but  coming  to  a  wall, 
and  finding  it  very  hard  and  difficult,  and  the  gentlemen  not  ac 
customed  to  labour  or  to  be  pioneers,  they  fell  to  an  easier  course,  to 
hire  the  coal-house  under  the  parliament,  and  there  to  put  in  so  much 
charcoal  as  would  hide  and  cover  the  barrels  of  powder ;  and  yet  they 
were  so  n^ligent  as  they  did  not  throw  in  that  earth  which  they  digged 
out  of  the  mine,  but  left  it  open  that  it  might  be  seen ; — and  I  myself 
did  see  it. 

'  To  these  I  will  annex  Tresham,  a  man  of  a  good  estate,  and  a  strict 
catholic ;  and  he  it  was  that  wrote  the  letter  to  my  Lord  Mounteagle, 
who  lived  then  at  Bethnall  Green  near  Aldgate ;  and  this  man  was 
thought  to  be  somewhat  weak  in  judgment,  and  it  is  not  unlike  he 
might  help  out  other  men's  poverty  and  bear  a  great  part  of  the 
charge. 

'  There  was  there  Christopher  Winter,  a  man,  as  I  take  it,  of  a  good 
estate ;  there  was  Thomas  Winter,  a  very  able  understanding  man. 
There  was  there  Mr.  Rookwood,  a  man  of  a  competent  estate  but  some- 
what indebted,  very  ingenious,  and  a  man  exceedingly  well  beloved. 
And  to  conclude  all,  there  was  Henry  Garnet,  the  provincial  Jesuit, 
a  very  learned  man,  and  a  very  judicious,  nice,  understanding  man. 

^Now  it  is  conceived  that  when  as  once  they  had  entered  into 
traitorous  considerations  and  were  guilty  of  treason,  tliat  Percy,  who 
hired  this  house  adjoining  the  parliament,  did  put  them  upon  this  par- 
ticular plot ;  and  this  is  most  certain ;  I  will  name  my  author,  who  is 
beyond  all  exception,  Sir  Francis  Moore,  who  had  been  an  ancient  ac- 
[{uaintance  to  this  Mr.  Percy,  for  he  liad  formerly  solicited  the  Earl  of 
N^orthumber land's  suits,  and  had  married  his  wife  out  of  that  house. 
Being  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton's  favourite,  and  having  some  occasion 
>f  business  with  him  at  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  going  then 
lomeward  from  York  House  to  the  Middle  Temple  at  two,  several 
:imes  he  met  Mr.  Percy  coming  out  of  that  great  statesman's  house 
md  wondered  what  his  business  should  be  there.  But  now  the  time 
ame  of  acting  this  treason  ;  and  the  plot  was,  that  Faux  alone  should 
>e  left  in  Westminster  to  act  the  deed,  while  all  the  rest  should  be  in 
:he  country,  and  there,  under  colour  of  a  great  hunting,  they  should 
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seize  upon  the  person  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth^  the  king's  eldest  danf^ter. 
Now  before,  Tresham  in  his  letter  to  my  Lord  Mounteagle  did  \nsh 
him  to  absent  himself  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  for  that  God  and 
man  had  resolved  to  take  sudden  vengeance,  or  to  that  effect. 

'  This  letter  my  Lord  Mounteagle  did  instantly  impart  to  tbe 
secretary ;  the  Secretary  did  instantly  acquaint  the  King  and  some  of 
the  council  therewith :  the  King  must  have  the  honour  to  interpret  it, 
that  it  was  by  gunpowder ;  and  the  very  night  before  the  parliament 
began  it  was  to  be  discovered,  to  make  the  matter  the  more  odious  and 
the  deliverance  more  miraculous.  No  less  than  the  lord  chamberlsin 
must  search  for  it  and  discover  it,  and  Faux  with  his  dark  lantern  must 
be  apprehended.  This  being  discovered,  while  the  rest  of  the  traitors 
were  in  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  they  had  seized  upon  some 
horses  for  war  in  Sir  Fulke  Greville's  stable  in  Warwick  Castle ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  treason  was  discovered  and  prevented  in 
the  parliament  house,  they  desisted  in  their  design,  and  all  of  them  be- 
took themselves  to  one  house,  where  immediately  they  were  beset ;  and 
while  they  were  drying  their  gunpowder  at  the  fire,  a  spark  took  some 
of  it,  whereby  some  of  the  company  were  blasted,  which  they  did 
ascribe  to  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  seeing  they  would  have  blown 
up  others,  they  by  God's  mercy  escaped,  and  they  themselTes  were 
punished  in  the  same  kind. 

'  Now  here  was  a  great  oversight ;  that  whereas  there  was  no  possi- 
bility that  the  traitors  could  resist,  nor  any  hope  that  they  could  escape, 
neither  did  they  kill  any  one  man  that  did  beset  them,  therefore 
a  special  charge  should  have  been  given  that  they  should  take  the 
traitors  alive,  whereby  that  upon  the  rack  they  might  diacorer  the 
whole  ])lot.  Now  they  that  beset  them  were  permitted  to  shoot,  and 
did  kill  Percy  and  Catesby,  the  two  principal  contrivers  of  the  plot, 
and  none  but  they  were  killed ;  and  some  will  not  stick  to  report,  that 
the  great  statesman  sending  to  apprehend  these  traitors  gave  spedsl 
charge  and  direction  for  Percy  and  Catesby,  ^Let  me  never  see  them 
alive ;  who  it  may  be  would  have  revealed  some  evil  counsel  given. 
As  for  Tresham,  he  fell  very  sick  in  the  Tower ;  and  Butler,  the  great 
physician  of  Cambridge,  coming  to  visit  him  as  his  fashion  was,  he  gave 
him  a  piece  of  very  pure  gold  to  be  put  in  his  mouth ;  and  upon  the 
taking  out  of  that  gold,  Butler  said  that  he  was  poisoned.  For  the 
keeper  of  the  parliament  house,  who  let  out  the  lodgings  to  Per^,  it 
is  said  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  of  the  news  what  Percy  intended, 
he  instantly  fell  into  a  fright  and  died ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  certainly 
known  who  procured  him  the  house,  or  by  whose  means. 

'  Now  the  traitors  impeached  none  others ;  yet  the  stale  knowinff 
where  to  find  out  Garnet,  the  provincial  Jesuit,  did  apprehend  him,  and 
having  nothing  to  lay  to  his  charge,  they  put  him  into  a  chamber 
where  they  knew  he  would  have  a  confessor.  Nothing  could  be  spoken 
there  so  softly  but  others  could  hear  it ;  so  that  two  overheard  him 
making  his  confession,  and  acknowledging  that  in  hearing  the  con* 
fessionof  others  he  had  knowledge  thereof,  for  which  he  was  condemned 
and  executed.  It  hath  since  appeared  that  divers  priests  in  their 
letters  to  Rome  did  much  complain  that  they  found  CathoIieB  Tcrj 
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desperate^  and  tbat  they  could  not  persuade  them  to  any  obedience,  but 
did  much  fear  they  intended  mischief/ — lb.  102 — 108. 

Another  account  of  this  memorable  conspiracy  is  furnished  in 
the  second  volume,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Hobart  to  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels;  but  our 
space  forbids  its  insertion. 

Bacon  was  no  favorite  with  Goodman ;  the  bishop  was  too 
honest  to  love  so  unscrupulous  and  abject  a  courtier ;  though  we 
suspect  we  are  somewhat  indebted  to  the  fall  of  the  lat^er  for  the 
accuracy — would  that  we  could  disbelieve  it—- of  the  following 
description : 

'Now  for  Bacon,  certainly  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  intellectuals, 
and  a  man  who  did  every  way  comply  with  the  King's  desires ;  and  he 
was  a  great  projector  in  learning,  as  did  appear  by  his  '  Advancement 
of  Learning,'  to  which  book  I  would  have  given  some  answer  if  I  durst 
have  printed  it.  Over  other  men  he  did  insult,  and  took  bribes  on  both 
sides ;  and  had.  this  property,  that  he  would  not  Question  any  man  for 
words  against  him,  as  knowing  himself  to  be  laulty,  and  therefore 
would  not  bring  his  adversaries  upon  the  stage.  Secretary  Win  wood 
was  a  man  of  courage,  and  the  difference  fell  out  upon  a  very  small  oc 
casion,  that  Win  wood  did  beat  his  dog  from  lying  upon  a  stool,  which 
Baoon  seeing,  said  that  every  gentleman  did  love  a  dog.  This  passed 
on ;  then  at  the  same  time,  having  some  business  to  sit  upon,  it  should 
seem  that  Secretary  Winwood  sate  too  near  my  lord  keeper ;  and 
his  J^ydship  willed  him  either  to  keep  or  to  know  his  distance.  Where- 
upon he  arose  from  table,  and  I  think  he  did  him  no  good  office.  It  is 
certain  there  were  many  exceptions  against  Bacon :  no  man  got  more 
dishonestly,  and  no  man  spent  more  wastefully ;  and  how  fit  this  man 
was  to  carry  the  King's  conscience,  whom  1  befieve  no  other  man  would 
trust !  And  so,  no  marvel,  at  length  he  came  to  be  discovered ;  and 
even  after  his  fall,  he  still  continued  ambitious,  and  did  practise 
so  moch  as  he  could  to  rise  again.' — lb.  pp.  283,  284. 

Bacon's  correspondence,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved,  fully 
sustains  the  severest  charges  which  have  been  preferred  against 
him.  There  is,  however,  something  so  painful  in  the  admission 
of  these  charges,  that  we  can  readily  excuse  the  zeal  with  which 
the  disciples  of  his  philosophy  have  sought  to  rebut  them.  We 
would  gladly  join  with  them  in  the  chivalrous  effort,  did  we  not 
feel  that  the  claims  of  truth  were  paramount  even  to  those  of 
Bacon ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  effected  on  behalf  of  the 
latter,  must  be  purchased  by  an  injury  done  to  former. 
History  testifies — and  it  is  in  vain  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
verdict — that  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
were  in  contrast  rather  than  in  harmony;  that  the  elements  of 
earth  and  heaven  were  strangely  blended  in  his  character;  that 
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he  united  to  an  extent  rarely  seen,  and  never  surpassed^  Che  high- 
est endowments  with  the  meanest  and  roost  abject  spirit;  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  truth  in  all  her  diversified  forms,  with  a 
disgraceful  shrinking  from  the  practical  application  of  her  rules  to 
the  conduct  of  human  life.  Mr.  Brewer  has  printed  in  his  second 
volume  three  letters  of  Bacon ;  one  to  King  James,  and  the  other 
two  to  the  favorite  Buckingham.  They  were  all  written  sub- 
sequent to  his  disgrace,  and  are  but  too  characteristic  of  the 
meanness  which  distinguished  the  roan.  The  dignity  of  our 
nature  is  insulted  when  we  hear  the  great  philosopher  addressing 
the  court  puppet  of  the  day — the  vain,  unprincipled,  and  reckless 
Buckingham — in  such  language  as  the  following:  'I  now  find  that, 
^  in  building  upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship,  I 
^  have  built  upon  a  rock  where  neither  winds  or  rains  can  cause 
*  overthrow.'  But  we  dismiss  this  painful  subject  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  King : 

'  May  it  please  your  sacred  Majesty, 

'  I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infinitely  bounden  to  yonr 
Majesty's  grace  and  goodness,  for  that^  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble 
and  constant  friend  my  Lord  Marquis,  your  Majesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  grant  me  that  which  the  civilians  say  is  res  mestimalnhSf'^mj 
liberty ;  so  that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not  die  a  pri. 
soner.  Nay,  farther,  your  Majesty  hath  vouchsafed  to  cast  a  second 
and  iterate  aspect  of  your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  referring  the 
consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good  lord  the  Lord  Treasorer; 
which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty  in  your  Majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much 
left  of  a  late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be  sorry  to  sue 
for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immodest. 

'  These  your  Majesty's  great  benefits  in  casting  your  bread  upon  the 
waters  (as  the  Scripture  saith),  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways 
be  sufficient  to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor  of  famous  me- 
mory (and  now  I  hope  of  more  famous  memory  than  before).  King 
Henry  the]  Seventh,  to  give  your  Majesty  thanks  for  me.  Which 
work,  most  humbly  kissing  your  Majesty's  hands,  I  do  present.  And 
because  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  ten* 
pest  I  had  a  kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now  by  yoar  Ma- 
jesty's favor  I  am  entering  into,  I  made  tender  to  your  Majeety  of 
two  works,  an  History  of  England,  and  a  Digest  of  your  Laws,  as  I 
have  (by  a  figure  of  pars  pro  toto)  performed  the  one,  so  I  have  here- 
with sent  your  Majesty,  by  way  of  an  epistle,  a  new  offer  of  the  other. 
But  my  desire  is  further,  if  it  stand  with  your  Majesty's  good  pleasure, 
since  now  my  stndy  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my  factor  for  the  use 
of  my  talent,  that  your  Majesty  (who  is  a  great  master  in  these  things) 
would  be  pleased  to  appoint  me  some  task  to  write,  and  that  I  swl 
take  for  an  oracle. 

'  And  because  my  Instauration  (which  I  esteem  my  great  work,  and 
do  still  go  on  with  in  silence)  was  dedicated  to  your  Majesty,  and  ttb 
History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  to  your  lively  and  exoeUent  iwagt 
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the  Prince^  if  now  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to 
defficate  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham^  whom  I  have  so  much  reason  to 
iNnor,  I  should  with  more  alacrity  embrace  your  Majesty's  direction 
than  mine  own  choice.  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  fbr  troubling 
JOQ  thns  long.  Ckxl  evermore  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
'  Yonr  Majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted^ 

'  F.  St.  Alban.' 
—Vol.  ii.  pp.  220—221. 

The  following  short  epistle  from  Prince  Charles  to  Buckingham 
contains  the  germ  of  the  policy  of  his  subsequent  reign.  It  was 
written  at  the  close  of  1621,  when  the  House  of  Commons  had 
evinced  its  determination  to  restrain  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
within  their  constitutional  limits.  The  desire  expressed,  that 
'  such  seditious  fellows  might  be  made  an  example  to  others/ 
evinces  the  early  and  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  displayed  with  such  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

'  SriNiB, 
'  The  lower  house  this  day  has  been  a  little  unruly,  but  I  hope  it 
win  torn  to  the  best,  for  before  they  rose  they  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
H ;  yet  I  could  wish  that  the  King  would  send  down  a  commission 
lunre  (that  if  need  were),  such  seditious  fellows  might  be  made  an  ex- 
ample to  others  by  Monday  next,  and  till  then  I  would  let  them  alone; 
it  will  be  seen  whether  they  mean  to  do  good  or  to  persist  in  their  fol. 
lies,  so  that  the  King  needs  to  be  patient  but  a  little  while.  I  have 
spoken  with  so  many  of  the  council  as  the  King  trusts  most,  and  they 
[are]]  all  of  this  mind  ;  only  the  sending  of  authority  to  set  seditious  fel- 
lows fast  is  of  my  adding.     I  defy  thee  in  being  more  mine  than  I  am 

Thy  constant  loving  friend, 

'  Charles  P.* 
—lb.  pp.  209—210. 

The  only  other  extract  for  which  we  can  make  room  is  a  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  his  wife,  written  from  the  Tower, 
which  determines,  as  Mr.  Brewer  remarks,  'the  much  vexed 
'  question  whether  or  not  Sir  Walter  did  attempt  to  stab  himself.* 
We  envy  not  the  man  who  can  read  this  epistle  without  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  its  writer. 

'  Receive  from  thy  unfortunate  husband  these  his  last  lines,  these 
the  last  words  that  ever  thou  shalt  receive  from  him.  That  I  can 
live  to  think  never  to  see  thee  and  my  child  more,  I  cannot.  I  have 
desired  God,  and  disputed  with  my  reason,  but  nature  and  compassion 
hath  the  victory.  That  I  can  live  to  think  how  you  are  both  left  a 
spoil  to  my  enemies,  and  that  my  name  shall  be  a  dishonor  to  my 
child,  I  cannot,  I  cannot  endure  the  memory  thereof:  unfortunate 
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woman,  unfortunate  child,  comfort  yourselves,  trust  God^  and  be  con- 
tented with  your  poor  estate ;  I  would  have  bettered  it  if  I  had  en- 
joyed a  few  years.  Thou  art  a  young  woman,  and  forbear  not  to  marry 
again  :  it  is  now  nothing  to  me  ;  thou  art  no  more  mine,  nor  I  thine. 
To  witness  that  thou  didst  love  me  once,  take  care  that  thou  marry  not 
to  please  sense,  but  to  avoid  poverty,  and  to  preserve  thy  child.  That 
thou  didst  also  love  me  living,  witness  it  to  others ;  to  my  poor  daugh- 
ter,  to  whom  I  have  given  nothing ;  for  his  sake,  who  will  be  cruel  to 
himself  to  preserve  thee.  Be  charitable  to  her,  and  teach  thy  son  to 
love  her  for  his  father's  sake.  For  myself,  I  am  left  of  all  men,  that 
have  done  good  to  many.  All  my  good  turns  forgotten,  all  my  errors 
revived  and  expounded  to  all  extremity  of  ill ;  all  my  services,  hazards, 
and  expenses  for  my  country,  plantings,  discoveries,  fights,  councils, 
and  whatsoever  else,  malice  hath  now  covered  over.  I  am  now  made 
an  enemy  and  traitor  by  the  word  of  an  unworthy  man  ;  he  hath  pro- 
claimed  me  to  be  a  partaker  of  his  vain  imaginations,  notwithstanding 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  hath  approved  the  contrary,  as  my  destb 
shall  approve  it.  Woe,  woe,  woe  be  unto  him  by  whose  falsehood  we 
are  lost !  he  hath  separated  us  asunder ;  he  hath  slain  my  honor,  my 
fortune ;  he  hath  robbed  thee  of  thy  husband,  thy  child  of  his  father, 
and  me  of  you  both.  Oh,  God  !  thou  dost  know  my  wrongs :  know 
then,  thou  my  wife  and  child ;  know  then  thou,  my  Lord  and  King, 
that  I  ever  thought  them  too  honest  to  betray,  and  too  good  to  conspire 
against.  But  my  wife,  forgive  thou  all  as  I  do ;  live  humble,  for 
thou  hast  but  a  time  also.  God  forgive  my  Lord  Harry,  for  he  was 
my  heavy  enemy.  And  for  my  Lord  Cecill,  I  thought  he  would  never 
forsake  me  in  extremity ;  I  would  not  have  done  it  him,  God  knows. 
But  do  not  thou  know  it,  for  he  must  be  master  of  thy  child,  and  may 
have  compassion  of  him.  Be  not  dismayed  that  I  died  in  despair  of 
God's  mercies ;  strive  not  to  dispute  it ;  but  assure  thyself  that  (rod 
hath  not  left  me,  nor  Satan  tempted  me.  Hope  and  despair  live  not 
together  ;  I  know  it  is  forbidden  to  destroy  ourselves,  but  I  trust  it  i« 
forbidden  in  this  sort^  that  we  destroy  not  ourselves  despairing  of  Gk)d's 
mercy. 

*  The  mercy  of  God  is  immeasurable,  the  cogitations  of  men  com- 
prehend it  not.  In  the  Lord  I  have  ever  trusted,  and  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth :  far  is  it  from  me  to  be  tempted  with  Satan  ;  I  am 
only  tempted  with  sorrow,  whose  sharp  teeth  devour  my  heart.  O  CM, 
thou  art  goodness  itself,  thou  canst  not  be  but  good  to  me ;  O,  God, 
that  art  mercy  itself,  thou  canst  not  be  but  merciful  to  me  ! 

'  For  my  estate  is  conveyed  to  feoffees,  to  your  cousin  Brett  and 
others  ;  I  have  but  a  bare  estate  for  a  short  life.  My  plate  is  at  gage 
in  Lombard  Street :  my  debts  are  many.  To  Peter  Vanlore,  some 
£600.  To  Antrobus  as  much,  but  Cumpson  is  to  pav  £300  of  it.  To 
Michael  Hext,  £100.  To  George  Carew,  £100.  to  Nicholas  San- 
ders, £100.  To  John  Fitz- James,  £100.  To  Mr.  Waddom,  £100, 
To  a  poor  man,  one  Hawker,  for  horses,  £70.  To  a  poor  man,  called 
Hunt,  £20.  Take  first  care  of  those  for  God's  sake.  To  a  brewer  at 
Weymouth,  and  a  baker  for  my  Lord  Cecill's  ship  and  mine,  I  think 
some  £80 ;  John  Renolds  knoweth  it.    And  let  that  poor  man  hare 
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his  true  part  of  their  return  from  Virginia ;  and  let  the  poor  men's 
wages  be  paid  with  the  goods^  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Oh,  what  will  my 
poor  servants  think  at  my  return^  when  they  hear  I  am  accused  to  be 
Spanish,  who  sent  them,  to  my  great  charge,  to  plant  and  discover 
upon  his  territory !  Oh,  intolerable  infomy  !  Oh,  Grod !  1  cannot 
resist  these  thoughts ;  I  cannot  live  to  think  how  I  am  derided,  to 
think  of  the  expectation  of  my  enemies,  the  scorns  I  shall  receive*  the 
cruel  words  of  lawyers,  the  infamous  taunts  and  despites,  to  be  made 
a  wonder  and  a  spectacle !  Oh,  death !  hasten  thee  unto  me,  that 
thou  mayest  destroy  the  memory  of  these,  and  lay  me  up  in  dark  for. 
getfulness.  Oh,  death !  destroy  my  memory,  which  is  my  tormentor ; 
my  thoughts  and  my  life  cannot  dwell  in  one  body.  But  do  thou  for- 
get  me,  poor  wife,  that  thou  mayest  Kve  to  bring  up  thy  poor  child. 
I  recommend  unto  yon  my  poor  brother,  A.  Gilbert.  The  lease  of 
Sanding  is  his,  and  none  of  mine ;  let  him  have  it  for  God's  cause ;  he 
knows  what  is  due  to  me  upon  it.  And  be  good  to  Kemis,  for  he  is 
^  perfect  honest  man,  and  hath  much  wrong  for  my  sake.  For  the 
rest,  I  oomm^id  me  to  them,  and  them  to  God.  And  the  Lord  knows 
my  sorrow  to  part  from  thee  and  my  poor  child  ;  but  part  I  must  by 
enemies  and  injuries,  part  with  shame  and  triumph  of  my  detractors ; 
and  therefore  be  contented  with  this  work  of  God,  and  forget  me  in  all 
thinss  but  thine  own  honor,  and  the  love  of  mine.  I  bless  my  poor  child, 
and  let  him  know  his  father  was  no  traitor.  Be  bold  of  my  innocence, 
for  God,  to  whom  I  offer  life  and  soul,  knows  it.  And  whosoever 
thou  choose  again  after  me,  let  him  be  but  thy  politique  hus- 
band ;  but  let  my  son  be  thy  beloved,  for  he  is  part  of  me,  and  I  live 
in  him,  and  the  difference  is  but  in  the  number,  and  not  in  the  kind. 
And  the  Lord  for  ever  keep  thee  and  them,  and  give  thee  comfort  in 
both  worlds  !'— lb.  pp.  93—97. 

The  Notes  appended  by  Mr.  Brewer  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Bishop,  and  to  the  letters  which  constitute  the  second  and  sup- 
plementary volume,  display  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  events  of  the  times  of  James.  As  such  they  are  valu- 
able, nor  would  their  worth  have  been  diminished  had  there  been 
less  of  an  anti-puritan  and  anti-liberal  complexion  about  them. 
Much  of  this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  professional 
standing  of  the  author,  for  clergymen  now  a-day  seem  emulous  of 
copying  the  ex:ample  of  the  worst  specimens  of  their  class.  The 
publication,  however,  without  possessing  any  very  high  preten- 
sions, or  throwing  any  striking  and  original  lights  on  the  reign  of 
James,  will  be  found  an  interesting  companion  to  the  historical 
student  in  his  severer  and  more  laborious  investigation  into  the 
character  and  history  of  the  period  on  which  it  treats. 
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Art.  VII. — Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  George  IIL  First  and  Second  Series.  By  Henrt  Lord 
Brougham.     London :  Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

These  volumes  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  correctness  of 
the  remarks  which  we  made  in  our  last  number,  on  the  boundless 
range  of  Lord  Brougham's  information^  and  the  versatility  of  his 
powers.  Scarcely  a  month  elapses  without  some  fresh  proof  being 
afforded,  of  the  unceasing  activity  of  his  Lordship's  intellect^  and 
of  the  multifarious  knowledge  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Some  of 
his  productions,  conceived  in  haste  and  executed  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  may  be  destined  to  an  ephemeral  existence,  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  one  which  is  not  impregnated  with  such 
elements  of  vitality,  as  insure,  to  some  extent,  the  accomplishment 
of  its  destined  object.  The  contents  of  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  are  of  a  much  more  popular  and  attractive  character  than  the 
Dissertations  we  noticed  last  month,  and  their  readers  will  be 
proportionably  more  numerous.  The  times  and  the  statesmen  of 
George  the  Third ;  the  character  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  son ; 
the  social  virtues  and  political  delinquencies  of  the  former;  the 
open  profligacy  and  base  selfishness  of  the  latter;  the  political 
views  patronised  by  both ;  and  the  effects  resulting  to  the  consti- 
tution and  interests  of  the  empire  from  their  opposite  characters, 
but  uniform  policy ;  are  topics  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  large 
class  to  the  attentive  examination  of  what  his  lordship  has 
written. 

The  times  illustrated  are  sufficiently  remote  from  our  own  to 
allow,  at  least,  of  an  approximation  to  the  calm  review  and  im- 
partial judgment  of  the  historian ;  while  their  contiguity  to  our 
day ;  the  direct  influences  transmitted  from  them  to  ourselves ;  the 
reminiscences  of  our  youth,  aided  by  the  strong  impression  yet 
retained  of  the  high  talents,  or  public  virtues,  or  perverse  am- 
bition, or  base  apostacy,  of  the  statesmen  described,  give  all 
the  interest  of  deep  personal  feeling,  of  admiration  yet  undi- 
minished, or  of  indignant  hostility  yet  warm  and  vigorous,  to  the 
Sketches  furnished  by  his  lordship's  pen.  We  regard  the  work  as 
invested  with  far  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  as  furnishing  ma- 
terials, the  full  worth  of  which  can  only  be  known  to  the  future 
historian.  Differing  from  his  lordship  in  some  of  his  views,  and 
believing  that  his  judgments  have,  in  a  few  cases,  been  influenced 
by  recent  events,  we  feel  equally  certain  that  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  sketches  will  be  admitted  with  growing  conviction,  as 
the  passions  and  party  alliances  of  the  day  are  forgotten.  In  no 
case  do  we  anticipate  this  more  confidently,  than  in  those  very  in- 
stances in  which  his  lordship  is  now  suspected  to  have  erred  most 
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seriously ; — ^we  refer,  especially,  to  the  unfavorable  view  he  has 
given  of  George  III.,  whose  undue  elevation  cannot  much  longer 
be  sustained  by  all  the  artifices  of  his  cherished  faction. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  work  has  already  appeared,  either  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  'in  the  Introductions  to  his  lordship's 
speeches,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh. 
Several  of  the  articles,  however,  are  original ;  and  important  and 
interesting  additions  have  been  made  to  others.  The  design  of 
the  publication  is  thus  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  second 
volume,  and  the  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  manner 
in  which  his  lordship  has  treated  the  various  and  sometimes 
delicate  topics  involved  in  his  discussions.  We  have  not  met  with 
a  work,  for  some  time  past,  which  is  so  adapted  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  political  morality,  by  reminding  statesmen  of  the  scrutiny 
to  which  their  conduct  will  be  subjected  when  the  bewildering 
influences  of  their  day,  and  the  ephemeral  popularity  of  their 
measures,  are  withdrawn. 

'  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  higher 
object  in  submitting  these  sketches  to  the  world,  than  the  gratification 
of  curiosity  respecting  eminent  statesmen,  or  even  a  more  important 
purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  severe  standard  of  taste  respecting 
oratorical  excellence.  The  main  object  in  view  has  been  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  severe  standard  of  public  virtue,  by  constantly  painting 
political  profligacy  in  those  hateful  colours  which  are  natural  to  it, 
though  sometimes  obscured  by  the  lustre  of  talents,  especially  when 
seen  through  the  false  glare  shed  by  success  over  public  crimes.  To 
show  mankind  who  are  their  real  benefactors;  to  teach  them  the 
wisdom  of  only  exalting  the  friends  of  peace,  of  freedom,  and  of  im- 
provement ;  to  warn  them  against  the  folly,  so  pernicious  to  themselves, 
of  lavishing  their  applauses  upon  their  worst  enemies ;  those  who  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity,  assail  the  liberties,  and  obstruct  the  improvement 
of  the  world ;  to  reclaim  them  from  the  yet  coarser  habit,  so  nearly 
akin  to  vicious  indulgence,  of  palliating  cruelty  and  fraud  committed 
on  a  large  scale,  by  regarding  the  success  which  has  attended  those  foul 
enormities,  or  the  courage  and  the  address  with  which  they  have  been 
perpetrated ;  these  are  the  views  which  have  guided  the  pen  that  has 
attempted  to  sketch  the  history  of  George  the  Third's  times,  by  describ- 
ing the  statesmen  who  flourished  in  them.  With  these  views  a  work 
was  begun  many  years  ago,  and  interrupted  by  professional  avocations ; 
the  history  of  two  reigns  in  our  own  annals,  those  of  Henry  V.  and 
Elizabeth,  deemed  glorious  for  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government, 
commanding  largely  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  justly  famous  for  the 
capacity  they  displayed,  but  extolled  upon  the  false  assumption  that 
foreign  conquest  is  the  chief  glory  of  a  nation,  and  that  habitual  and 
dexterous  treachery  towards  all  mankind  is  the  first  accomplishment  of 
a  sovereign.  To  relate  the  story  of  those  reigns  in  the  language  of 
which  sound  reason  prescribes  the  use ;  to  express  the  scorn  of  false- 
hood  and  the  detestation  of  cruelty  which  the  uncorrupted  feelings  of 
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our  nature  inspire ;  to  call  wicked  thingi  by  their  xi^bt  naiBea^  whethen 
done  by  princes  and  statesmen,  or  by  vulgar  and  more  harmleta  male- 
&ctors^  was  the  plan  of  that  work.  Longer  experience  of  the  world 
has  only  excited  a  stronger  desire  to  see  such  lessons  inculcated,  and  to 
help  in  tearing  off  the  veil  which  the  foUy  of  mankind  throws  over  the 
crimes  of  their  rulers.  But  it  was  deemed  better  to  direct  the  attenticn 
of  the  people^  in  the  first  instance,  to  more  recent  times,  better  kno^n 
characters^  and  more  interesting  events.  In  this  opinion  these  His- 
torical Sketches  had  their  origin,'— Pp.  vii — ^ix. 

We  know  not  whether  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  from  this 
passage,  that  the  design  originally  contemplated  by  hia  lordship 
is  yet  entertained.  We  hope  it  may  be  so — a  more  important 
service  he  could  not  render  to  his  country,  or  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  human  commonwealth.  Such  a  production  com- 
posed with  leisure — the  slow  growth  of  extensive  research,  i. 
discriminating  judgment,  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  rules  of  truth,  would  constitute  a 
monument  more  illustrious  and  imperishable  than  any  which  have 
signalized  the  heroes  of  our  world. 

The  more  important  and  interesting  of  these  Sketches  having 
already  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  been  thereby 
familiarised  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  are  necessarily  restricted  in 
our  extracts,  either  to  the  additions  made  to  these,  or  to  the  minor 
sketches  included  in  the  volumes.  We  trust,  in  fiiimess  to  his 
lordship,  that  this  fact  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  die 
character  of  the  work  from  the  few  extracts  we  shall  make. 

Lord  Chatham^  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  noble  author;  and  the  sketch  furnished  of  his  character 
and  policyi  is  the  warm-hearted  tribute  of  an  admiring  intellect 
capable  of  appreciating  the  high  merits  of  this  distinguished  man, 
without  being  blinded  to  his  few  defects.  The  administration  of 
the  first  William  Pitt  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  chapters  of 
English  history.  The  imbecility  and  weakness  of  his  predecessors 
had  reduced  the  country  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  C<M^ 
ruption  at  home,  and  defeat  abroad,  had  engendered  a  state  of 
discontent  the  most  general  and  alarming.  The  buoyant  spirit  cf 
the  nation  was  gone.  Its  self-confidence  was  lost,  and  nothing 
appeared  in  prospect  but  accumulating  disasters  and  irretrievable 
ruin.  With  an  army  insignificant,  and  still  more  ineffective; 
with  a  navy  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  sea,  and  officered  by  men 
who  had  eschewed  the  spirit  of  their  profession ;  with  oiuy  one 
ally,  and  that  ally  beset  by  a  combination  which  threatened  his  utter 
and  speedy  destruction ;  with  a  mistrust  of  public  men  pervading 
every  class,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  its  intensity  by  the  ex- 
perience of  any  former  age ; — the  nation  appeared  to  have  oatfi;rown 
Its  youth,  and  to  be  rapidly  tending  to  the  decrepitude  and  dotage 
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if  age.  In  such  nnpropitious  circnmstances  the  genius  of  Chatham 
ras  summoned  by  a  reluctant  monarch  to  sare  the  state.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all  his  triumph  was  complete.  The  determination 
if  his  character,  guided  by  a  sagacity  rarely  at  fault,  enabled  him 
lot  only  to  throw  back  the  tide  of  disaster  which  had  set  in  upon 
>UY  shores,  but  to  achieve  a  succession  of  victories  which  chastised 
he  insolence  and  bridled  the  power  of  our  foes»  The  success  of 
lis  foreign  administration  was  equalled  by  that  of  his  domestic 
K)licy :  confidence  was  restored ;  the  ancient  courage  of  the  people 
vas  revived ;  the  nation  renewed  her  vouth,  and  prepared  for 
I  loftier  and  bolder  flight  than  she  had  yet  attempted.  These 
ervices,  to  which  the  throne  of  George  III.  was  so  deeply 
adebted^  may  well  have  commanded  the  gratitude  and  lasting  con- 
idence  of  that  monarch.  But  his  tory  prejudices  were  oflfended 
»y  the  liberal  policy  of  his  minister,  and  tne  base  intrigues  of  the 
ourt  were  therefore  put  in  operation  to  displace  *  the  great  com- 
moner.' Chatham  retired  from  ofBce  the  victim  of  royal  pre- 
iidice,  and  every  hostile  court  throughout  Europe  rejoiced  at  his 
ill. 

This  great  man  partook  of  our  human  nature.  There  were 
pots  which  deeply  shaded  the  lustre  of  his  glory,  and  to  these 
iord  Brougham  refers  in  the  following  passage  which  he  has 
ow  added  to  the  Sketch  reprinted  from  No.  136  of  the  Edin- 
•urgh  Review.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the 
xtract  supplies  merely  the  shading  which  was  necessary  to  the 
ccuracy  of  the  noble  portrait. 

'  The  most  severe  judge  of  human  actions^  the  critic  whose  searching 
ye  looks  for  defects  in  every  portrait^  and  regards  it  as  a  fiction>  not  a 
ikeness,  when  he  fails  to  find  any,  will  naturally  ask  if  such  a  charac- 
er  as  Lord  Chatham's  could  be  without  reproach  ;  if  feelings  so  strong 
lever  boiled  over  in  those  passions  which  are  dangerous  to  virtue ;  if 
ervour  of  soul  such  as  his  could  be  at  all  times  kept  within  the  bounds 
rhich  separate  the  adjoining  provinces  of  vehemence  and  intemperance  ? 
%Ofr  will  he  find  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  picture  which  he  is 
crutinising  when  we  have  added  the  traits  that  undeniably  disfigured 
L  Some  we  have  already  thrown  in ;  but  they  rather  are  shades  that 
jtYe  effect  and  relief  to  the  rest>  than  deformities  or  defects.  It  must 
low  be  farther  recorded,  that  not  only  was  he  impracticable,  difficult 
leyond  all  men  to  act  with,  overbearing,  impetuously  insisting  upon 
lis  own  views  being  adopted  by  all  as  infallible^  utterly  regardless  of 
ther  men's  opinions  when  he  had  formed  his  own,  as  little  disposed 
0  profit  by  the  lights  of  their  wisdom  as  to  avail  himself  of  their  co- 
perative  efforts  in  action — all  this  is  merely  the  excess  of  his  great 
ualities  running  loose  uncontrolled — but  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
IT  from  sustaining  the  exalted  pitch  of  magnanimous  independanoe 
nd  utter  disregard  of  sublunary  interests  which  we  should  expect  him 
»  have  reached  and  kept  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  a  mere  cursory 
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glance  at  the  mould  in  which  his  lofty  character  was  cast.  Without 
allowing  considerable  admixture  of  the  clay  which  forms  earthly  mor. 
tals  to  have  entered  into  his  composition^  how  can  we  account  for  the 
violence  of  his  feelings^  when  George  III.  showed  him  some  small 
signs  of  kindness  in  the  closet^  upon  his  giving  up  the  seals  of  office. 
'  I  confess,  Sir,  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  Majesty's 
displeasure.  I  had  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding  goodness — 
pardon  me,  sir,'  he  passionately  exclaimed,  'it  overpowers — ^it  op. 
presses  me  !'  and  he  burst  into  tears  in  the  presence  of  one  who,  as  a 
moment's  reflection  must  have  convinced  mm,  was  playing  a  part  to 
undermine  his  character,  destroy  his  influence,  and  counteract  all  his 
great  designs  for  his  country's  good.  But  some  misplaced  sentiments 
of  loyalty  may  have  produced  this  strange  paroxysm  of  devotion.  The 
colour  assumed  by  his  gratitude  for  favours  conferred  upon  his  family 
and  himself  was  of  a  more  vulgar  hue,  and  still  less  harmonized,  with 
the  Great  Commoner's  exalted  nature.  Onj|  learning  ^the  King's 
intention  to  grant  him  a  pension,  (in  order  effectually  to  undo  him,) 
he  writes  to  Lord  Bute  a  letter  full  of  the  most  humiliating  effusions 
of  extravagant  thankfulness — speaks  of  ^  being  confounded  with  the 
King's  condescension  in  deigning  to  bestow  one  thought  on  the  mode 
of  extending  to  him  his  royal  beneficence ' — considers  ^  any  mark  of 
approbation  flowing  from  such  a  spontaneous  source  of  clemency  as  his 
comfort  and  his  glory ' — and  prostrates  himself  in  the  very  dust  for 
daring  to  refuse  the  kind  of  provision  tendered  '  by  the  king  in  a  man* 
ner  so  infinitely  gracious,'  and  proposing,  instead  of  it,  a  pension  fior 
his  family.  When  this  prayer  was  granted,  the  effusions  of  gratitude 
*  for  these  unbounded  effects  of  beneficence  and  grace  which  the  most 
benign  of  sovereigns  has  condescended  to  bestow,'  are  still  more  ex« 
travagant ;  and  '  he  dares  to  hope  that  the  same  royal  benevolence 
which  showers  on  the  unmeritorious  such  unlimited  benefits  may  deign 
to  accept  the  genuine  tribute  of  the  truly  feeling  heart  with  eqiud 
condescension  and  goodness.'  It  is  painful  to  add  what  truth  extorts, 
that  this  is  really  not  the  sentiment  and  the  language  with  which  a 
patriot  leaves  his  sovereign's  councils  upon  a  broad  difference  of  honest 
opinion,  and  after  being  personally  ill-used  by  that  monarch's  favour- 
ites,  but  the  tone  of  feeling,  and  even  the  style  of  diction^  in  which  a 
condemned  felon,  having  sued  for  mercy,  returns  thanks  when  his  life 
has  been  spared.  The  pain  of  defistcing  any  portion  of  so  noble  a  por- 
trait as  Lord  Chatham's  must  not  prevent  us  from  marking  the  traits 
of  a  somewhat  vulgar,  if  not  a  sordid,  kind,  which  are  to  be  found  on 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  original.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  44 — 47- 

We  should  gladly  extract  some  of  the  passages  which  we  have 
marked  in  the  Sketches  of  Fox^  Pitt,  and  Burke,  but  for  the  rea* 
sons  already  stated  we  desist 

A  dark  picture — but  not  more  so  than  truth  requires — ^is  fur- 
nished in  the  first  volume,  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Joseph 
of  Austria^    The  first  of  these  monarchs  has  been  most  unduly 
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magnified,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  £u:t  Ungrateful, 
despotic,  and  heartless ;  reckless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  but 
determined  at  every  cost  to  gratify  his  own ;  affecting  the  character  of 
a  philosopher,  yet  perpetually  acting  the  part  of  a  king ;  he  retained 
at  his  court  a  throng  of  servile  scribes  who  repaid  his  patronage  by 
unmerited  and  fulsome  praise.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  literature^ 
that  her  votaries  have  been  so  frequently  the  hirelings  of  kings. 
The  following  summary  of  the  charater  of  Frederic  does  not  in- 
clude some  of  its  darker  and  more  repulsive  features. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  all  well  regulated  minds  will  turn  from  a  minute 
view  of  this  famous  personage,  impressed  with  no  veneration  for  his 
character,  either  as  a  member  of  society,  a  ruler  of  the  people,  or  a 
part  of  the  European  community.     That  he  possessed  the  talents  of 
an  accomplished  warrior,  and  an  elegant  wit,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
deny,  and  superfluous  to  demonstrate.     He  has  left  us,  in  his  victories 
and  writings,  the  best  proofs ;  and  all  that  is  preserved  of  his  conver- 
sation leads  to  a  belief  that  it  surpassed  his  more  careful  efforts.     He 
ranked  unquestionably  in  the  first  class  of  warriors ;  nor  is  it  doubt- 
ful  that  the  system  by  which,  when  carried  to  its  full  extent.  Napo- 
leon's victories  were  gained,  had  its  origin  in  the  strategy  of  Frederic, 
— ^the  plan,  namely,  of  rapidly  moving  vast  masses  of  troops,  and 
always  bringing  a  superior  force  to  bear  upon  the  point  of  attack.     His 
administration,  whether  military  or  civil,  was  singularly  marked  by 
promptitude  and  energy.     Whenever  active  exertion  was  required,  or 
could  secure  success,  he  was  likely  to  prevail ;  and  as  he  was  in  all 
things  a  master  of  those  inferior  abilities  which  constitute  what  we  de- 
nominate address,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  uniformly  fortunate 
in  the   cabinets  of  his  neighbours.     The  encouragements  which  he 
lavished  on  learned  men  were  useful,  though  not  always  skilfully  be- 
stowed ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  the  departments  of  his  government,  we 
see  him  constantly  working  mischief  by  working  too  much.     His 
Academy  was  no  less  under  command  than  the  best  disciplined  regi. 
ment  in  his  service  ;  and  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  authority 
upon  matters  of  scientific  opinion  or  of  taste  in  the  arts.     His  own 
literary   acquirements  were  limited   to  the  belles  lettres  and  moral 
sciences ;  even  of  these  he  was  far  from  being  completely  master.   His 
practice,  as  an  administrator,  is  inconsistent  with  an  extensive  or 
sound  political  knowledge  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  was 
derived  from  French  translations ;  he  knew  very  little  Latin,  and  no 
Greek.     To  his  sprightliness  in  society,  and  his  love  of  literary  com- 
pany, so  rare  in  princes,  he  owes  the  reputation  of  a  philosopher  ;  and 
to  the  success  of  his  intrigues  and  arms,  the  appellation  of  Great; — a 
title  which  is  the  less  honourable,  that  mankind  have  generally  agreed 
to  bestow  it  upon  those  to  whom  their  gratitude  was  least  of  all  due.' 

—lb.  pp.  344—345. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Sketch  of  Sir  Philip  Francis — 
the  whole  of  which  is  original — will  interest  those  who  have 
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watched  the  controversy  respecting  the  authorship  of  Junius. 
The  evidence  on  which  Sir  Philip's  claim  to  this  doubtful  honor 
rests,  is  subsequently  stated  at  length  and  with  much  clearness, 
by  Lord  Brougham.  We  should  be  glad  to  transcribe  the  whole 
passage  but  it  exceeds  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following. 

^His  education  had  been  carefully  conducted  by  his  father,  the 
translator  of  Demosthenes  and  Horace,  two  works  of  very  unequal 
merit  as  regards  the  English  language,  though  abundantly  showing  a 
familiarity  with  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  acquaintance 
with  classical  compositions  which  the  son  thus  obtained  was  extensive, 
and  he  added  to  it  a  still  greater  familiarity  with  the  English  classics. 
His  taste  was  thus  formed  on  the  best  models  of  all  ages,  and  it  was 
pure  to  vigorous  severity.  His  own  style  of  writing  was  admirable, 
excelling  in  clearness,  abounding  in  happy  idiomatic  terms,  not  over, 
loaded  with  either  words  or  figures,  but  not  rejecting  either  beautifol 
phrases  or  appropriate  ornaments.  It  was  somewhat  sententious  and 
even  abrupt^  like  his  manner :  it  did  not  flow  very  smoothly,  much 
less  fall  impetuously ;  but  in  force  and  efiect  it  was  by  no  means 
wanting,  and  though  somewhat  more  antithetical,  and  thus  wearing  an 
appearance  of  more  labor,  than  strict  taste  might  justify,  it  had  the 
essential  quality  of  being  so  pellucid  as  to  leave  no  cloud  whatever 
over  the  meaning,  and  seemed  so  impregnated  with  the  writer's  mind 
as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  natural,  notwithstanding 
the  artificial  texture  of  the  composition.  In  diction  it  was  exceedingly 
pure  ;  nor  could  the  writer  suffer,  though  in  conversation,  any  of  the 
modish  phrases  or  even  pronunciations  which  the  ignorance  or  the  care- 
lessness of  society  is  perpetually  contributing^  with  the  usages  of  parlia- 
ment^ to  vitiate  our  Saxon  dialect.  The  great  offender  of  all  m  this 
kind,  the  newspaper  press,  and  perhaps  most  of  any  those  half  literary 
contributors  to  it  who,  enamoured  of  their  own  sentimental  effusions 
and  patch-work  style,  assume  the  license  of  using  words  in  semes 
never  before  thought  of,  were  to  him  the  object  of  unmeasured  repro- 
bation ;  and  he  would  fling  from  him  such  eflTusions  with  an  exclama- 
tion that  he  verily  believed  he  should  outlive  his  mother  tongue  as 
well  as  all  memory  of  plain  old  English  sense,  unless  those  writers 
succeeded  in  killing  him  before  his  time.  His  critical  severity,  even 
as  to  the  language  and  tone  of  conversation,  was  carried  to  what  some- 
times appeared  an  excess.  Thus  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had 
already  survived  the  good  manly  words  of  assent  and  denial,  the  ye$ 
and  720  of  our  ancestors,  and  could  now  hear  nothing  but  ^  unquestion- 
ably,' '  certainly,'  '  undeniably,'  or  '  by  no  means,'  and  '  I  rather  think 
not ;'  forms  of  speech  to  which  he  gave  the  most  odious  and  contemp- 
tuous names,  as  effeminate  and  emasculated,  and  would  turn  into  rim- 
cule  by  caricaturing  the  pronunciation  of  the  words.  Thus  he  would 
drawl  out  '  unquestionably,'  in  a  faint,  childish  tone,  and  then  say, 
'  Gracious  Ood !  does  he  mean  yes  ?  Then  why  not  say  so  at  once 
like  a  man  ?'    As  for  the  slip-slop  of  some  fluent  talkers  in  society, 
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who  exchdm  that  they  are  '  ao  delighted/  or  'so  ghocked/  and  speak  of 
things  being  pleasing  or  hateful  'to  a  de^ee/  he  would  bear  down 
upon  them  without  mercy,  and  roar  out^  '  To  what  degree  ?  Your 
word  means  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  and  nothing.'  * 

— VoL  ii.  pp.  90—92. 

Our  last  extract  is  from  the  Sketch  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who 
for  many  years  '  was  the  adviser  and  partisan  of  greatest  weight 
'  among  the  high  liberal  party/  Standing  aloof  from  the  aristo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Whigs,  whose  policy  he  regarded  as  but 
little  more  patriotic  than  that  of  the  Tories,  this  intrepid  and 
upright  champion  of  popular  rightSi  addressed  himself  directly  to 
the  people,  and  sought  to  consolidate  their  forces,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  perpetuating  their  birthright  Amid  tfie  con- 
tentions of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  State,  the  ser- 
vices of  Home  Tooke  have  been  almost  forgotten ;  but  in  days 
which  are  approaching,  when  the  interests  of  the  many  will  be 
held  paramount  to  those  of  the  few,  when  the  aristocratic  will 
give  way  to  the  popular,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  largest 
number  be  practically  achnitted  to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  human 
government,  his  name  will  be  held  in  deserved  esteem  as  one  of 
the  foremnners  of  so  glorious  an  era.  The  following  is  Lord 
Brougham's  description  of  his  powers  of  oratory. 

'Bis  talents  appeared  not  to  be,  at  least  now  that  he  had  reached  a 
late  period  of  life,  well  fitted  for  parliamentary  debate.  On  the 
hustings  he  had  shone  with  great  brilliancy.  Even  in  the  warfare  of 
the  bar  he  was  well  calculated  to  excel.  For  addressing  the  multitude 
with  effect  he  had  many  of  the  highest  qualifications.  Without  any 
power  whatever  of  declamation,  with  no  mastery  over  the  pas- 
sions^ with  a  manner  so  far  from  even  partaking  at  all  of  vehemence 
that  it  was  hardly  animated  in  the  ordinary  degree  of  conversation,  he 
nevertheless  was  so  clear  in  his  positions,  so  distinct  in  his  statements 
of  fiict,  so  ready  in  his  repartee,  so  admirably  gifted  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  tc^ics  would  tell  best  on  the  occasion,  so  dexterous  in 
^e  employment  of  shorty  plain,  strong  arguments,  so  happy  in  the  use 
of  his  various  and  even  motley  information^  could  so  powerfully  season 
his  discourse  with  wit  and  with  humour,  and  so  boldly,  even  reck- 
lessly, handle  the  most  perilous  topics  of  attack,  whether  on  individu- 
als or  on  establishments,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  man  in  modem 
times,  when  the  line  has  been  drawn  between  refined  eloquence,  and 
mob  oratory,  ever  addressed  the  multitude  with  more  certain,  more 
uniform  success.  Whoever  reads  the  speeches  at  the  different  West- 
minster elections  of  1790,  1796,  and  1802,  when  he  stood  against 
both  the  government  candidate  and  Mr.  Fox,  will  at  once  perceive 
how  vastly  superior  his  were  to  those  of  the  <»ther  speakers.  But,  as 
Mr.  Fox  was  generally  very  unsuccessful  on  such  occasions,  this  com- 
parison would  furnish  an  inadequate  notion  of  his  great  merits  in  this 
Kind.     It  is  more  material  to  add,  that  his  slow,  composed  manner, 
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and  clear  enunciation^  enabling  what  he  said  to  be  easily  taken  down, 
the  reports  which  are  perused  convey  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  sin- 
gular degree  in  which  he  excelled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  very  different  contests  of  forensic  skill,  by  his 
learning,  his  subtlety,  his  quick  and  sure  perception  of  resemblances 
and  of  diversities,  which  with  his  unabashed  boldness,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  his  imperturbable  temper,  made  him  a  most  powerful  advo. 
cate,  whether  before  a  judge  in  arguing  points  of  law,  or  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  inquiry  for  a  jury's  decision.  That  he  was  wholly  im- 
pregnable  in  the  position  which  he  took,  both  the  court  felt  when  its 
efforts  to  stop  him  or  turn  aside  his  course  were  found  to  be  utterly 
vain,  and  the  opposing  advocate  who  never  for  an  instant  could  suc- 
ceed in  putting  him  down  with  the  weight  of  authority  and  of  station, 
any  more  than  in  circumventing  him  ^by  the  niceties  of  technical  lore. 
AU  that  the  Mansfields  and  the  BuUers  could  ever  effect^  was  to  occa- 
sion  a  repetition,  with  aggravating  variations,  of  the  offensive  passages; 
all  that  the  Attomey.Generals  could  attain  was  some  new  laughter 
from  the  audience  at  their  expense.  Unruffled  by  the  vexation  of 
interruptions,  as  undaunted  by  power,  by  station,  by  professional  ex- 
perience,  by  the  truly  formidable  conspiracy  against  all  interlopers,  in 
which  the  whole  bar,  almost  filling  the  court  on  great  occasions,  really 
is  in  a  great  degree,  but  appears  to  be  in  a  far  greater  degree  com- 
bined,— there  stood  the  layman,  rejected  as  a  barrister,  relying  only  on 
his  own  resources,  and  in  the  most  plain  and  homely  English,  with 
more  than  the  self-possession  and  composure  of  a  judge  who  had  the 
whole  court  at  his  feet,  uttered  the  most  offensive  opinions,  garnished 
with  the  broadest  and  bitterest  scarcasms  at  all  the  dogmas  and  all  the 
functionaries  whom  almost  all  other  men  were  agreed  in  deeming 
exempt  from  attack,  and  even  too  venerable  for  observation.' 

—lb.  pp.111— 113. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes  we  must  crave  per- 
mission to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  present  position  of  their 
noble  and  gifled  author.  In  perusing  his  Sketches  of  illustrioos 
statesmen  we  have  adverted  again  and  again,  to  what  will  probably 
be  said  on  some  future  occasion,  when  the  historian  comes  to  re- 
cord the  services  and  to  delineate  the  political  character  of  Henry 
Lord  Brougham.  We  confess  that  the  anticipation  is  not  just 
what  we  could  desire,  and  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  express 
a  hope,  that  his  lordship  will  yet  give  to  his  position  the  calm 
review  which  is  due  alike  to  his  own  character  and  to  the  cldlms 
of  a  nation  so  deeply  indebted  to  his  past  exertions.  We  have 
never  suppressed  our  admiration  of  the  talents  and  meritorious 
services  of  his  lordship.  These  are  written  on  the  history  of  the 
age,  and  their  memory  will  be  perpetuated  long  after  his  decease, 
by  the  noble  institutions  which  he  has  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  spreading  over  the  land.  The  intrepid  assailant  of  political 
profligacy  in  the  palmy  .days  of  Toryism,  undaunted  in  spirit, 
unwearied  in  labor,  exhausttess  in  resources ;  combining  beyor«d 
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•any  other  man  of  his  day  the  philosopher  and  tlie  statesman — the 
sagacity  and  inteliectu^d  furniture  of  the  former,  with  the  promp- 
titude, and  self-reliancei  and  powers  of  debate  which  are  essential 
to  the  former,  Henry  Brougham  was  pre-eminently  fitted,  in  the 
then  state  of  English  society,  to  be  the  advocate  of  popular  rights, 
and  the  object  of  a  nation's  praise.  His  return  for  Yorkshire 
was  but  a  natural  expression  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  was 
r^arded  by  all  classes  of  the  liberal  constituency  of  the  empire. 
His  accession  to  office  on  the  formation  of  Earl  Grey*s  adminis- 
tration, removed  bim  from  his  appropriate  sphere.  This  was  not 
seen  for  a  time.  The  fact  was  concealed  by  the  illustrious  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  in  the  Upper  House  during  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  the  secret  was  gradually  elicited, 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  man  in  the  empire,  be  he  Radical, 
Whig,  or  Tory^  who  does  not  admit  it  His  exclusion  from  the 
Melbourne  administration  on   their   return   to  power  in  1835, 

f>laced  the  matter  beyond  question ;  while  tlie  subsequent  career  of 
lis  lordaliip  iias  left  as  litUe  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  reflecting 
men,  of  his  being  unequal  to  the  peculiarly  delicate  and  trying 
position  in  wiiich  as  a  politician  he  has  since  been  placed.  Of 
the  grounds  of  his  exclusion  the  public  are  not  informed.  Ru- 
mours have,  indeed,  been  afloat,  but  how  far  they  are  to  be 
received  as  authority  remains  yet  to  be  learnt.  We  trust  that 
this  chapter  of  secret  history  will  not  remain  unwritten.  Wher- 
ever the  blame  rests,  the  public  are  entitled  to  have  the  mystery 
solved,  and  future  statesmen  may,  probably,  gather  instruction 
from  the  disclosure.  We  have  our  suspicions,  but  let  these  pass. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  there  is  an  inDperiousness  and 
impatience  of  contradiction,  a  recklessness  of  the  feelings  and  a 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  others,  about  Lord 
Brougham,  which  renders  it  exceeding  difficult  for  inferior  men  to 
work  with  him.  Incomparably  superior  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments to  his  associates,  conscious  of  his  own  great  powers,  and 
flushed  with  tlie  victories  he  had  already  achieved,  he  may  have 
been  wanting  in  that  deference  to  which  aristocratic  assumption 
deemed  itself  entitled,  and  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  yet 
graver  charge  of  attempting  to  overbear  or  of  treating  with  in- 
difference the  views  of  respectable  and  virtuous  mediocrity.  All 
this  may  be  admitted,  and  even  more  than  this,  but  something 
further  is  needed,  to  justify  his  exclusion  from  the  ministry  which 
his  talents  liad  adorned  and  his  oratory  so  effectually  served. 
Such  traits  of  character  as  we  have  noticed  are  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. They  are  not  the  mere  irregularities  of  genius,-— to  be 
palliated  and  excused  ;  but  radical  defects  which  seriously  militate 
against  the  practical  worth  of  the  talents  enjoyed.  There  is  one 
passage  in  Lord  Brougham's  description  of  Lord  Chatham  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  penned,  we  are  ready  to  think,  without 
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an  inward  turning  of  the  eye — a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  that  he  was  sketching  himself  as  well  as  the  Great  Com- 
moner. It  relates  to  the  intrigue  by  which  Chatham  was  sup- 
planted, and  is  as  follows  :  '  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
'  scheme  was  only  rendered  practicable  by  the  hostility  which  the 
^  great  Minister's  unbending  habits,  his  contempt  of  ordinary 
^  men,  and  his  neglect  of  every-day  matters,  had  raised  against 
'  him  among  all  the  creatures  both  of  Downing  Stiireet  and  St. 
^  James's.     In  fact,  his  colleagues,  who  necessarily  felt  humbled 

*  by  his  superiority,  were  needlessly  mortified  by  the  constant 

*  display  of  it ;  and  it  would  have  betokened  a  still  higher  reach 
'  of  understanding,  as  well  [as  a  purer  fabric  of  patriotism,  if  he, 

*  whose  great  capacity  threw  those  subordinates  into  the  shade, 

*  and  before  whose  vigour  in  action  they  were  su£Scient]y  willing 
'  to  yield,  had  united  a  Uttle  suavity  in  his  demeanour  with  his 
^  extraordinary  powers,  nor  made  it  always  necessary  for  them  to 
^  acknowledge  as  well  as  to  feel  their  inferiority.* 

In  the  absence  of  more  explicit  information,  we  are  led  to 
attribute  Lord  Brougham's  exclusion  from  the  councils  of  his 
former  associates  to  the  very  defects  to  which  he  here  points 
attention,  and  on  which  he  so  justly  animadverts.  The  case  is 
singular,  and  not  devoid  of  instruction :  but,  admitting  all  which 
can  justly  be  urged  on  these  grounds,  the  country  is  still  en  tided 
to  ask  why  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent,  and  confessedly 
the  most  able  of  its  popular  chiefs,  was  thrown  off  by  his  party,  at 
a  time  when  his  services  was  most  needed  and  would  have  proved 
most  valuable  ?  We  wait  for  the  reply  which  coming  times  will 
furnish  to  this  query.  Whether  it  was  wise  in  the  Whig  ministers 
to  alienate  so  important  an  ally ;  one  who  had  served  their  party 
beyond  all  other  men,  and  stood  confessedly  in  its  foremost  rank, 
is  now  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt.  The  parliamentary  expe- 
rience of  recent  sessions  has  determined  the  point,  and  the  minis- 
ters themselves  must  see  that  it  has  done  so.  It  may  have  bejen 
right,  for  aught  we  shall  say  at  present,  to  drive  Achilles  from 
their  camp,  but  that  it  was  eminently  impolitic,  and  has  proved 
most  disastrous,  we  need  use  no  words  to  show.  The  records  of 
the  Upper  House — its  debates  and  its  votes — fully  establish 
this. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  are 
any  admirers  of  Lord  Brougham's  recent  doings.  We  make  the 
confession  in  very  sadness  of  heart,  but  it  is  extorted  from  us,  and 
as  we  have  freely  expressed  our  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  grati- 
tude for  his  former  services,  we  now  as  freely  give  utterance, 
though  with  very  different  feelings,  to  the  mortification 
awakened  by  many  of  his  recent  exhibitions,  in  which  passion 
has  been  strangely  mistaken  for  principle,  and  the  bitterness  of  a 
,  galled  and  mortified  spirit  has  been  thinly  veiled  under  the  guise 
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of  patriotism.  We  regret,  deeply  regret,  that  another  instance 
has  been  added  to  those  previously  on  record,  of  great  intellectual 
powers  unsustained  by  a  corresponding  moral  elevation ;  a  long 
course  of  enlightened  and  consistent  public  conduct  marred,  if 
not  utterly  despoiled,  by  the  predominance  of  one  dark  passion, 
which  knows  no  object,  and  seeks  no  gratification,  but  the  in- 
dulgence of  its  own  vindictive  temper.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
bur  public  men,  of  whom  we  would  not  rather  have  been  compelled 
to  make  this  admission,  than  of  Lord  Brougham.  We  would  rather 
have  given  up  some  dozen  others,  than  have  relinquished  our 
confidence  in  Henry  Brougham,  the  champion  of  a  persecuted  and 
murdered  Queen ;  the  unbought  advocate  of  the  martyred  Smith ; 
the  zealous  firiend  of  popular  education ;  the  very  personification 
of  a  nation's  feelings,  when,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  unrivalled  in 
modern  times,  he  besought  the  infatuated  members  of  the  Upper 
House  not  to  rouse  *a  peace-loving,  but  a  resolute  people,*  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts.* 
•  We  do  not  censure  his  lordship  for  being  frequently  in  op- 
position to  her  Majesty's  present  ministers,  but  for  so  conducting 
that  opposition  as  to  render  his  oratory  powerless,  and  to  awaken 
sympathy,  rather  than  otherwise,  for  the  men  whose  measures  he 
has  scattered  to  the  wind.  We  are  only  giving  utterance  to 
the  feeling  which  is  all  but  universal  among  true  reformers  when 
we  say,  that  the  acrimony  and  vindictiveness,  the  obvious  struff- 
glings  of  wounded  pride  and  of  ungratified  ambition  recently 
exhibited  by  his  lordship,  have  done  more  to  damage  his  repu- 
tation, and  to  shake  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  his  exclusion  from  a  dozen  such  administrations 
as  now  exists.  Determined  to  make  his  power  felt,  where  his 
aid  was  spurned,  he  has  forgotten  the  feelings  of  bystanders,  and 
the  regard  that  was  due  to  his  own  high  character. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  and 
have  now  relinquished  our  last  hope  of  them.  For  a  time  we 
were  willing  to  believe — nay,  we  thought  it  certain — that  their  re- 
turn to  office  would  be  attended  with  a  change  in  their  policy. 
We  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  set  of  men  could  be 
found — much  less  any  professed  Liberals — to  retain  office,  after 
having  confessedly  lost  tfie  confidence  of  the  Lower  House,  unless 
prepared  to  bring  their  policy  and  their  measures  into  better 
harmony  with  the  known  sentiments  of  their  supporters.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  taught  us  our  error  ;  yet  we  do  not  regret 
the  hopes  we  cherished,  or  the  public  demonstrations  which  were 
made.  The  country  has  thus  vindicated  itself,  and  left  the 
minister  and  his  associates  without  excuse.  The  opportunity 
proffered  them  has,   indeed,  been  lost,  and  history  will  testify 
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^vhose  was  the  imbecility,  or  the  lukewarmness,  or  the  treachery  to 
which  the  failure  is  attributable.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  allege, 
that  certain  sections  of  the  Whig  party  are  too  purely  aristocratic 
to  allow  of  any  further  concession  to  the  popular  will,  then  we 
fear  that  the  glory  of  Whiggery  is  gone ;  that  it  has  accomplished 
its  work ;  has  performed  its  vocation;  and  must  henceforth  be  content 
to  act  a  subordinate  and  inglorious  part  in  the  guidance  of  affairs. 
On  many  accounts  we  regret  this,  but  the  course  of  events  cannot  be 
stopt,  nor  are  the  interests  of  a  great  nation  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
pride  of  an  aristocratical  faction,  whether  Whig  or  Tory.  The 
imbecility  of  the  present  government  has  long  been  notorious : — all 
that  its  bitterest  foes  could  desire  was  that  it  should  brand 
itself  with  the  folly  of  which  it  has  recently  been  guilty. 

Some  change  must  occur,  ere  long,  and  better  any  than  that 
the  present  state  of  things  should  continue.  We  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  there  is  no  love  of  Toryism  in  the  heart  of  the  people; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  share  in  the  terror  with  which  some 
good  folks  contemplate  the  possibility  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pre- 
miership. Come  when  it  may — and  the  more  powerfully,  the  sooner 
it  happens — it  will  sound  an  alarm  throughout  the  empire  which 
will  make  men  bestir  themselves. 

In  the  approaching  struggle,  we  are  not  without  hope,  tlvat  Lord 
Brougham  will  yet  enact  a  part  worthy  of  his  better  self;  that,  laying 
aside  all  personal  considerations ;  forgetful  ot  wrongs,  if  wrongs 
have  been  perpetrated ;  nobly  superior  to  all  vindictiveness,  and 
alive  only  to  the  inspirations  of  true  genius  and  patriotism ;  he  will 
come  forth  to  the  advocacy  of  a  nation^s  cause,  against  the  em- 
battled hosts  by  which  the  relics  of  feudal  times,  and  the  selfishness 
of  short-sighted  and  most  pernicious  monopolies  are  defended* 
Identified  with  the  people  by  a  long  series  of  useful  labour,  his 
truest  glory  consists  in  following  out  the  policy  of  his  former  life, 
regardless  of  the  neglect  of  his  recent  associates,  and  disdainful  of 
the  cheers  with  which  a  Tory  majority  of  the  Upper  House  are  now 
accustomed  to  welcome|the  bitter  effusions  of  his  wrath.  An  unoc- 
cupied field  is  yet  before  him,  and  he  has  no  competitor  if  found 
true  to  himself.  The  popular  mind  calls  for  some  leader  in  whose 
talents  and  integrity  it  may  repose  confidence,  and  would  hail 
with  rapturous  joy  any  indication  of  his  lordship's  return  to  that 
sober,  enlightened,  and  masculine  view  of  *  the  signs  of  the 
*  times,'  by  which  he  was  once  distinguished.  Some  persons  may 
deem  our  anticipations  delusive,  but  we  cannot  yet  consent  to 
relinquish  the  hope,  that  the  calmer  judgment  and  deep-searching 
of  his  lordship's  intellect  will  find  utterance  in  the  language  attri- 
buted by  the  great  dramatist  to  young  Harry  of  Monmouth,  when 
the  nobler  elements  of  his  nature,  rising  in  triumph  over  the  follies 
and  vices  of  youth,  prompted  him  to  exclaim, 
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'  Yet  hereiti  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beaut j  from  the  world, 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him.' 

We  have  exceeded  the  space  allotted  us,  and  must  close.  Be- 
fore doing  sOy  however,  we  remark,  that  if  any  of  our  observations 
have  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  our  province,  we  have  only  to 
plead  in  extenuation  of  the  fault,  the  deep  interest  which  we  feel 
in  the  public  life  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  our  solicitude  that  his 
name  should  go  down  to  posterity  among  the  illustrious  few,  whose 
conduct  has  been  worthy  of  the  highest  powers  with  which  our 
nature  can  be  endowed. 


Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Seventh  Edition,  greatly  improved,  with 
the  Supplevient  to  the  former  editions  incorporated.  Illustrated  by 
an  entirely  new  set  of  Engravings  on  Steel,  Edited  by  Professor 
Napier.     Part  CVIII.     Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

In  common  with  a  large  class  of  our  countrymen,  we  were  much 
gratified  by  the  commencement,  some  few  years  since,  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  this  standard  work ;  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  appearance  of  the  present  Pari,  to  record  our 
admiration  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  undertaking  has  been 
carried  forward,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
our  readers.  No  expense  has  been  spared  by  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers in  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
sciences.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles  have  been  recom- 
posed,  and  vast  additions  have  been  made  to  their  number.  Of 
the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  the  work,  the  name  of  the 
Editor  and  the  list  of  his  distinguished  contributors,  are  an  ample 
guarantee.  The  most  eminent  men  in  the  several  departments  of 
human  knowledge  have  been  engaged,  and  their  papers  are  every  way 
worthy  of  their  fame.  The  mode  of  publication  is  eminently  conve- 
nient, and  greatly  facilitates  the  taking  in  of  the  work  by  persons  of 
limited  incomes.  It  is  issued  in  Parts  once  a  fortnight  at  3s.,  in 
Monthly  Parts  at  6s.,  and  in  half  volumes,  which  appear  quarterly,  at 
188.  As  the  work  is  now  nearly  completed,  a  new  issue  has  been 
commenced  of  a  half  volume  monthly,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  now 
snbr^cribors.     The  present   Part   contains  several  articles  of  sterling 
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value  ;  on  one  of  which^  '  Religious  Missions/  by  James  Douglas,  Ssq., 
of  Cavers,  we  had  intended  to  have  dwelt  at  some  length.  Frotd  this 
purpose  however  we  are  induced  to  desist,  as  we  intend,  ere  long,  to 
enter  somewhat  largely  on  the  subject  of  this  paper^  when  we  shall 
make  free  use  of  the  valuable  suggestions  which  it  contains. 

English  Stories  of  the  Olden  Time.     By  Maria  Hack.     Two  volumes. 
1 2mo.     London :   Harvey  and  Darton. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  captivating  works  for  young  people 
which  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  past.  Having  witnessed  its 
power  of  rivetting  their  attention^  we  can  speak  confidently  on  this 
point,  and  would  recommend  all  parents  and  instructors  of  youth  to 
place  it  immediately  in  the  hands  of  their  charge.  The  form  of  stories 
has  been  preferred  to  that  of  a  continuous  narrative^  and  the  style 
maintained  is  at  once  clear,  simple,  and  attractive.  Having  stated  in 
a  preface  distinguished  by  its  modesty  and  good  feeling,  that  the  work 
was  '  intended  for  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,'  Mrs. 
Hack  subsequently  remarks  '  Those  who  have  fini^ed  their  school 
education  will  find  much  in  these  pages  which  the  abridgments  used  in 
the  seminaries  they  have  quitted,  do  not  contain ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  history,  I  hope  these  little  narra- 
tives and  conversations  will  convey  a  more  distinct  and  faithful  idea  of 
the  events  and  characters  which  they  attempt  to  delineate,  than  has 
yet  been  offered  to  the  notice  of  young  persons.* 

We  need  say  no  more  than,  that  in  placing  these  volumes  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  children,  we  feel  assured  that  we  are  at  once  secu- 
ring their  growth  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  innocent  recreation  of 
their  minds. 


The  Revival  of  Religion.     By   James  Douglas,   Esq.,   of  Cavers. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

An  admirable  tribute,  by  one  of  our  best  writers,  to  the  cause  of 
pratical  Christianity,  which  we  commend  to  the  immediate,  most  at- 
tentive, and  prayerful  perusal  of  all  our  readers.  The  pamphlet  is 
printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  general  circulation,  and  our  rich  men  would 
m  doing  good  service  to  the  church,  were  they  to  distribute  it  among 
their  poorer  brethren. 


Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China  in  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  with  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Loo-Choo  Islands. 
By  Charles  GutzlafF.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  E^ay 
on  the  Policy,  Religion,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese.  By  the  Rev.  W, 
Ellis.     Third  Edition.     London :  Thomas  Ward  and  Co. 

The  work  of  a  man  who  has  done  more  to  break  down  the  barrier 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  Christian  missionaries  into  China, 
than  any  other  human  being.  It  must  therefore  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  ^vho  arc  solicitous  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind ; 
and  wc  rejoice  to  sec  upon  our  table  a  third  edition,  ^vith  a  suitable 
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introductory  essay  by  the  esteemed  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London 
Mission.  The  neat  and  cheap  form  of  this  reprint  will  secure  its 
extended  circulation. 


Progressive  Education:  or  Const fferrtions  on  the  Course  of  Li/e. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Necker  du  Saussure.  2  vols, 
small  8vo.     Longman:  1839. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  work  and  well  deserving  the  attention  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  young 
children.  It  contains  the  experience  of  a  dose  and  intelligent  ob- 
server. 

Several  of  the  chapters^  particularly  those  on  obedience^  will  form  a 
valuable  antidote  to  the  notions  of  laxity  in  discipline  which  have  been 
so  rife  of  late  years.  The  fallacy  of  resting  obedience  to  order,  whether 
from  parents  or  teachers^  on  the  persuasion  of  the  pupil  is  properly 
denounced.  Parents  say  now,  '  We  never  oblige  him  toao  what  he  does 
not  see  the  propriety  of  doing  ;  we  endeavour  to  show  him  the  reason 
why  he  should  do  this  or  that.'  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
when  they  have  given  an  order,  they  have  in  so  doing  given  what 
ought  to  be  the  strongest  motive  for  obedience,  and  that  by  adding 
other  motives,  inducements,  persuasions,  and  coaxings  (for  it  soon 
comes  to  that),  they  are  only  weakening  the  grand  motive  and  habit  of 
obedience,  and  encouraging  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 
Obedience,  unless  prompt,  is  as  much  like  disobedience  as  it  can  be. 
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Art.  I.  Modem  Protectant  Church  Courts  Unmasked.     Providence  : 
John  E.  Brown ;  New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor. 

WE  have  received  a  small  volume  thus  entitled,  which  has 
recently  been  issued  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 
as  may  be  inferred  from  its  title,  it  is  a  decided  opponent  of  all 
ecdesEiastical  tyranny,  whether  exercised  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
mimic  usurpations  of  transatlantic  church-courts.  It  is  a  survey 
of  the  spirit,  character,  operations^  and  tendency  of  those 
daughters  of  ^  Mother  Babylon '  which  American  Protestants 
have  nursed,  until  they  find  that  they  have  cherished  a 
serpent  to  torture  with  its  fan^,  and  to  taint  them  with 
its  poison.  Although  concise  in  its  details,  the  book  discloses 
some  complex  traits  of  American  affairs,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  illustrate. 

Mr.  Colton,  during  his  four  years'  residence  in  Britain,  and 
Messrs.  Reed,  Matheson,  Cox,  and  Hoby,  have  supplied  many 
details  and  statistical  facts  concerning  the  American  churches; 
but  they  have  not  conducted  us  into  those  recesses  where  the 
interior  management  is  discoverable.  Active  and  diligent  as 
were  the  British  Delegates,  their  intercourse  was  necessarily 
restricted;  so  that  the  true  character  of  the  churches  in  America, 
their  organization,  government,  collisions,  actual  condition,  and 
future  relations,  are  very  partially  estimated,  and  the  exciting 
controversies,  with  their  momentous  consequences,  which  have 
long  agitated  the  religious  community  of  tuat  country  have  not 
as  yet  been  adequately  explained  to  us. 

The  citizens  of  America  are  a  motley  people,  gathered  from 
nearly  every  European  country;  but  the  large  majority  of  them 
are  of  British  extraction.  The  multitudes  perpetually  resorting 
to  the  United  States,  from  Europe,  necessarily  modify  the  charac- 
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ter  and  relations  of  society.  This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the 
States  south  of  New  England;  because  few  foreigners  except 
merchants,  settle  in  that  section  of  the  republic ;  and,  therefore, 
the  commonwealths  of  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  retain  to  the  present 
hour  many  of  their  pristine  attributes  and  *  steady  habits,'  as 
stamped  by  their  Christian  founders. 

New  England  is  emphatically  the  land  of  enterprise,  freedom, 
education,  and  good  morals.  It  has  not,  indeed,  wholly  escaped 
the  withering  blasts  of  Modern  Infidelity,  with  the  irreligion, 
errors,  dissoluteness,  and  'love  of  the  world,'  which  have  deso- 
lated so  many  countries  within  the  last  half  century ;  but  in  all 
the  grand  lineaments  of  humanity,  it  stands  a  light-house  to  the 
nations,  teaching  them,  that  no  other  men  are  qualified  for 
municipal  self-government  but  such  as  are  swayed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  revealed  truth,  and  who  combine  ample  knowledge  with 
salutary  decorum. 

The  general  character  of  the   Americans  has  doubtless  been 

Powerfully  affected  by  the  New  England  influence — and  to  the 
^uritans  must  be  awarded  the  honour  of  having,  by  their  reli- 
gious principles,  hindered  the  establishment  of  a  state  church, 
with  a  compound  aristocracy  of  domineering  prelates  and 
hereditary  civil  dignitaries.  The  separation  of  those  States  from 
Britain  could  scarcely  have  been  effected,  or  would  have  been 
attended  with  much  greater  difficulty,  had  such  an  oligarchy 
existed.  The  unquenchable  spirit  of  conscientious  insubordina- 
tion to  religious  despotism,  which  originally  impelled  the  Puritan 
Pilgrims  to  migrate,  is  the  grand  main-spring  of  all  public  mo?e- 
ments  in  America.  Occasionally  it  may  appear  to  be  dormant, 
or  it  may  partially  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  course,  or  it 
may  be  cajoled  to  expend  its  energies  in  defence  of  a  bad 
and  pernicious  cause,  or  for  a  season  it  may  be  counteracted; 
but  all  is  vain — there  it  remains,  solid  as  their  boasted  granite ; 
lasting  as  the  tempest-beaten  rock  of  Plymouth ;  *  and  the  gates 

*  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.' 

During  British  supremacy,  questions  respecting  church-govern- 
ment ana  the  power  of '  ecclesiastical  judicature,'  to  use  thepona- 
pous  phraseology  of  the  American  Rabbes,  seem  not  to  have 
occurred.  In  New  England  that  anti-christian  machinery  was 
unknown.  The  Reformed  Dutch  churches  being  nominally 
combined  with  their  brethren  in  Holland,  were  as  little  subject  to 
that  jurisdiction  as  the  Congregationalists.  The  Episcopalians 
were  part  of  the  diocess  of  London,  and  that  supervision  beiBg 
nominal  only,  they  were  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  ^  every  man  did 

*  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.'  The  Baptists  have 
always  strenuously  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  religious  and  civil  liberty  personified.  The  Presby- 
terians left  their  hierarchical  assumptions  in  Scotland,  and  freely 
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united  witli  Cong^egaUonalists ;  so  that  little  or  none  of  the 
authority  which  *  Church  Courts '  now  claim  was  arrogated  by 
their  Presbyteries  or  Synods.  In  that  state  the  Christian  deno- 
minations remained,  until  the  war  of  1775  to  1782  nearly  severed 
the  brittle  ties  which  had  previously  united  them. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  surviving  ministers  and  lay  offi- 
cers of  the  confederated  churches  recommenced  their  ancient 
systems.  Little  comparative  interruption  had  occurred  in  New 
England,  because,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  excepting  a 
few  attacks  upon  insulated  points,  the  actual  conflict  was  removed 
from  that  region.  Successively  the  various  denominations  became 
organized  as  at  present ;  and  an  instructive  lesson  they  give  us, 
respecting  the  prodigious  evils  which  flow  out  of  a  departure 
from  the  evangelical  standard  and  simplicity. 

The  review  of  ecclesiastical  afikirs  in  America  which  we 
now  propose,  will  principally  advert  to  those  large  combined 
bodies  submitting  to  an  aristocratical  government,  which  in 
many  respects  includes  the  evils  of  that  lordship  over  God's  heri- 
tage that  mark  our  own  Spiritual  Courts. 

The  admonition  of  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  unto  the  churches 
of  Galatia — *  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 

*  made  you  free ' — is  neither  so  accurately  comprehended,  nor  so 
highly  prized  by  transatlantic  Christians  generally  as  by  British 
Nonconformists.  That  overwhelming  conviction  of  human  re- 
sponsibility which   characterized   the    early    Puritans,   and   the 

•  Duming  and  shining  lights '  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  but  a 
partially  operative  principle  among  the  members  of  the  American 
diurches,  who  seem  disposed  to  transfer  their  moral  accountability 
to  their  ecclesiastical  officers  and  *  Church  Courts.' 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  sectarian  concentration  among 
ourselves,  but  its  mischiefs  were  averted  by  a  wakeful  solicitude, 
that  the  executive  should  not  possess  more  authority  than  that 
which  the  apostle  implies  in  his  instructive  and  delightful  phrase, 
'  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  The  hallowed 
intercommunion  thus  defined  has  recently  been  transmuted  among 
the  two  most  influential  denominations  of  our  American  brethren 
into  Ishmaelitish  alienation. 

From  a  variety  of  causes  it  happens  that  the  extensive  and 
numerous  ecclesiastical  confederacies  in  the  United  States,  indi- 
rectly exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  religious  character 
and  the  secular  condition  of  that  country.  The  principal  combina- 
tions are  those  of  the  Methodists^  the  Presbyterians y  and  the  Epis- 
€Op€ilzans  ;  and  to  these  our  remarks  will  be  restricted.  We  shall 
not  advert,  except  incidentally,  to  the  truth  of  their  respective 
creeds,  or  to  the  consistency  of  their  church  government  and  dis- 
cipline, with  the  Scripture  rule ;  our  design  being  to  present  a 
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narrative  of  facts,  whereby  the  actual  state  of  things  among  our 
brethren  may  be  learnt. 

I.  Methodists.  The  first  disciples  of  John  Wesley  appeared 
in  the  American  colonies  in  1766,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution. Their  royalist  prepossessions  which  were  strong,  and 
almost  universal,  greatly  impeded  their  progress  during  the  com- 
motion ;  and  several  of  the  preachers  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Europe  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  their  avowed  principles 
exposed  them.  Mr.  Asbury,  however,  withstood  the  storm,  and 
surmounted  all  opposition. 

After  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  when  the  war  on  the  land  was 
terminated,  and  a  feeling  of  security  and  peacefulness  returned, 
religious  exercises  became  more  regular,  and  the  efforts  to  extend 
divine  truth  were  more  active  and  uniform.  Many  local  preachers 
appeared  in  the  scattered  Methodist  societies,  and  a  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Wesley  was  opened  in  reference  to  the  general 
interests  of  Methodism  in  the  Llnited  States,  The  members  had 
continued  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
from  Episcopalian  ministers,  where  those  persons  were  resident; 
but  during  the  war  they  had  nearly  all  disappeared.  In  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  Mr.  Asbury  represented  to  Mr.  Wesley  the 
urgent  necessity  of  devising  some  means  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  to  organize  the  societies  into  a  separate  confederacy  of  dis- 
ciples. 

John  Wesley  instantly  resolved  to  enact  a  system  for  America, 
which  he  could  not  have  organized  in  Britain.  He  decided  for  a 
prelatical  oligarchy,  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  Methodist  com- 
munity in  the  United  States — commingling  ecclesiastical  iK)wer 
entirely  independent  of  the  people,  a  clerical  aristocracy  amenable 
only  to  their  own  order,  and  a  gradation  of  dignitaries  assimilated 
to  the  English  state  church.  There  are  deacons  and  priests; 
archdeacons  under  the  name  of  presiding  elders ;  and  bishops  like 
our  diocesan  prelates,  only  without  the  tnrone  and  mitre,  and  that 
they  travel,  and  preach,  and  labour;  and  are  not  clothed  in  'a 
*  goodly  Babylonish  garment.' 

To  effect  this  scheme,  Mr.  Wesley  abridged  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  our  Establishment  to  twenty-five.  He  also  adiq}ted 
the  liturgy  to  his  own  taste,  and  arranged  a  plan  for  the  con- 
ferences, and  all  their  temporal  and  spiritual  economy.  When 
all  these  preliminaries  were  executed,  he  selected  Thomas  Coke^ 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  his  substitute,  to  execute 
the  whole  scheme  ;  and  ^  consecrated '  him  First  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  He  also  appointed 
Francb  Asbury  his  colleague ;  and  having  commissioned  two 
other  priests  for  his  new  hierarchy,  despatched  Mr.  Coke  and 
them  to  ordain  Mr.  Asbury  as  deacon,  elder,  and  bishop  for 
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America,  with  a  commission  to  ordain  as  priests  and  deacons  all 
the  local  preachers  whom  they  might  deem  it  proper  to  admit  as 
members  of  the  first  General  Conference,  which  they  were  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Wesley  instantly  to  assemble.  Thus  John  Wesley 
laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Thomas  Coke,  said,  *  Receive 

*  thou  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop,  com- 

*  mitted  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands.'  Whether 
John  Wesley,  Thomas  Coke,  and  Francis  Asbury,  with  their 
existing  prelatical  successors,  believed  that  they  bestowed  and  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions 
is  a  topic  of  grave  consideration,  the  decision  of  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  us,  who  are  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  con- 
secration according  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

The  first  general  conference  of  the  Methodists  was  held  at 
Baltimore  in  1784,  after  the  Wesleyan  model.  Those  assemblies 
were  perfect  conclaves,  composed  only  of  preachers.  No  person 
knew  their  proceedings,  except  by  their  printed  Minutes.  All 
the  bouses  of  worship  and  other  property,  by  their  formal  deed  of 
trust,  were  actually  vested  in  the  Conferences,  so  that  a  more 
irresponsible  power  and  a  more  abject  dependence  could  not  exist 
consistently  with  the  lowest  grade  of  Protestantism;  but  their 
deficiency  in  numbers  and  wealth  then  rendered  these  Assemblies 
mild  and  conciliating.  As  their  societies  and  the  opulence  of 
their  disciples  increased,  the  Conferences  gradually  assumed 
more  power,  and  became  more  haughty  and  lordly  in  their  claims 
and  acts.  For  some  years  a  growing  dissatisfaction  was  felt, 
although  it  did  not  assume  a  distinct  form  and  an  audible  voice. 
But  in  1824,  a  decisive  restlessness  was  apparent.  Circumstances 
of  an  exciting  character  produced  a  solicitude  to  hear  the  discus- 
sions of  the  General  Conference,  which  that  year  assembled  in 
Baltimore.  After  considerable  agitation,  lay  members  of  the 
church  were  admitted  to  listen  to  their  debates.  Several  instances 
of  glaring  clerical  oppression  occurred  about  this  period  ;  and  it 
was  consequently  resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  indemnity  for 
past  despotic  grievances,  and  security  against  future  encroach- 
ments. 

A  proposition  was  therefore  made  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
the  Methodist  church  by  the  admission  of  lay  officers  to  the  Con- 
ferences. This  attempt  was  followed  by  a  long  and  general  war- 
fere  among  the  American  Methodists,  which  was  terminated  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  conclaves  issued  their  anathemas  against 
the  schismatical  rebels,  who  would  not  bow  down  to  their  jure 
divino  authority  ;  which  fulminations  were  despised  and  ridiculed  ; 
and  a  secession  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church,  without  prelates.  They  have  been  gradually 
and  constantly  extending  their   influence   and   enlarging   their 
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numbers,  until  they  form  an  efficient  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
American  religious  community. 

Several  years  now  elapsed,  and  the  strong  man  armed  kept  his 
goods  in  peace.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences  haa  par- 
tially relaxed  in  their  overbearing  demands,  and  they  were  all 
chanting  *  lullaby,'  when  a  storm  suddenly  burst  upon  them,  the 
effects  of  which  will  not  speedily  pass  away. 

In  the  year  1833,  some  of  the  New  England  Methodists,  both 
preachers  and  members,  began  seriously  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
sistency of  the  testimony  and  practice  of  their  church  concerning 
slavery.  The  American  Metnodists,  in  their  book  of  doctrines 
and  discipline,  from  1784  to  the  present  day,  declared  that  all 
persons  who  hold  or  traffic  in  slaves^  all  slave-drivers,  and  slave- 
dealers  are  sinners  who  by  their  practice  evince  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  that  every  member 
of  their  societies  shall  exhibit  his  Christian  solicitude  by  not 
buying,  selling,  and  holding  slaves.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
quirements, their  standard  volume  of  faith  and  rules  announces^ 
*  fVe  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
'  evil  of  slavery,*  Notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  announce- 
ment, vast  multitudes  of  Methodists,  with  hundreds  of  their 
preachers,  are  slave-holders ;  and  the  enormities  of  that  system, 
m  their  utmost  atrocious  form,  are  constantly  perpetrated  and 
connived  at  by  the  Members  of  the  denomination  in  the 
North  American  States,  without  remorse,  and  with  perfect  im- 
punity. 

The  ministers  and  laymen,  who  in  1833,  commenced  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  heart-rending  theme,  speedily  discerned  that 
the  discrepancy  between  their  professions  and  their  acts  was 
scandalous  and  criminal.  Instantly  on  the  discovery,  they 
sounded  an  alarm  throughout  their  Zion.  For  a  brief  season 
their  voice  was  unheeded ;  but  their  blast  was  so  long  and  loud, 
and  became  so  dread,  that  the  resolutely  deaf  at  length  were 
startled,  and  the  affrighted  oppressors  having  rallied,  returned  the 
threat  of  defiance  ana  extermination. 

Almost  all  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States 
have  a  miscellany  devoted  to  their  peculiar  interests.  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  issued  in  New  York,  is  the  chief  official  journal 
of  the  Methodist  General  Conference.  This  paper  became  the 
opponent  of  the  enemies  of  slavery ;  and  for  the  last  five  years 
has  demonstrated  the  peculiar  fitness  of  its  conductors  for  the  cause 
which  it  maintains.  Misrepresentation  and  concealment  of  facts; 
vituperative  charges  and  insinuations  against  the  friends  of 
liberty ;  malevolent  attempts  to  disgrace  and  injure  the  antago- 
nists of  slavery  ;  and  ruthless  persevering  contrivances  to  crimi- 
nate and  to  silence  all  Methodist  preachers  who  will  not  basely 
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aver  that  tnaiv-etealing  is  Christian,  have  almost  continuously 
marked  its  disgraceful  course. 

The  collision,  however,  extended,  until  that  paper  evinced  a 
determination  to  crush  all  the  ministers  who  contend  for  the 

2 pulsion  of  slavery  from  their  church.  A  ceaseless  stream  of 
amny  was  effused  against  their  character,  and  every  opportu- 
nity to  refute  that  injustice  was  denied.  No  alternative  existed, 
but  submission  to  the  galling  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  bondage  and 
proeeription,  or  to  justify  their  measures  and  demonstrate  the 
truth  <»  tiieir  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  claims.  Another 
paper  consequently  was  established  in  New  York,  call^  <  Zion's 
<  Watchman ;'  and  Solomon's  doctrine  has  been  verified — the  fire, 
doea  not  go  out  for  want  of  wood.  The  belligerents  arrayed 
themselves  for  war,  and  the  dissension  will  not  end  until  slavery 
has  ingulfed  the  churdi,  or  the  church  <by  prayer  and  festing* 
has  cart  out  the  incarnate  fiend. 

This  controversy  has  elicited  some  almost  incredible  specimens 
of  prehitical  arrogance  and  chicanery.  The  Methodist  General 
Conference  of  1836,  permitted  individual  slave-drivers  in  that 
body  most  (Pensively  to  bully  and  vilify  the  advocates  of  eman- 
cipation, and  actually  censured  some  ministers  for  praying  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  narratives  of  this  fiict  which  we  have  read, 
reminded  us  ^  the  ^  Shaver^s  Sermon,'  upon  the  expulsion  of  six 
^oun^  men  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  praying  and  readr 
inff  me  Scriptures.  At  subsequent  annual  Conferences,  tiie 
Methodist  prelates  who  ex  officio  preside,  have  usurped  the 
authority  to  refuse  petitions  which  have  been  presented. 
They  have  rejected  reports  which  were  prepared  by  order  of  the 
Conference.  Resolutions  proposed  in  due  form  have  been  in- 
dignantly repelled,  so  that  they  have  not  been  read.  Even  after 
debate  upon  a  topic  which  has  been  introduced,  the  lordly  master 
of  the  assembly  has  refusedpermission,  that  the  motion  should  be 
propounded  for  decision.  Thus,  in  truth,  arresting  all  business, 
silencing  free  discussion,  and  defrauding  the  members  of  their 
right ;  the  prelate  scoffs  at  the  responsibility  of  his  brethren,  per- 
plexes their  consciences,  and  renders  the  Conference  a  mere  ser- 
vile tool  to  sanction  his  anti-christian  compliance  with  the  man- 
dates of  slave-holders. 

In  this  agitation  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States  is  now  involved,  and  except  in  isolated  portions,  no  effi- 
cient and  extensive  good  to  the  souls  of  men  can  be  achieved. 
The  spirit  of  sectarian  proselytism  may  increase  their  nominal 
members,  and  secure  them  the  plaudits  of  the  wicked,  but  they 
have  cause  to  anticipate  the  dread  denunciation  which  the  prophet 
Hosea  pronounced  against  the  ancient  idolaters :  '  I  will  be  unto 
*  Ephraim  as  a  moth,' 

At  the  late  Conferences  avowals  have  been  made,  and  measures 
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liave  been  adopted  which  evince  that  a  radical  change  is  essential 
throughout  the  whole  confederacy.  They  have  exemplified  two 
of  the  most  useful  characteristics  which  were  unfolded  by  the 
ancient  Israelites.  They  have  openly  denied  and  denounced  the 
self-evident  truths  of  their  own  authorized  standard  of  faith  and 

Eractical  piety  ;  *  they  have  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,' 
y  perverting  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  contend  that 
the  most  flagrant  iniquity  is  an  inherent  part  of  Christian  morals. 
Not  content  with  thus  desecrating  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
during  more  than  two  years,  they  nave  wantonly  and  systemati- 
cally persecuted,  maligned,  and  cast  out  of  their  synagogues,  the 
unimpeachable  servants  of  Christ,  for  no  other  cause  Uian  this — 
those  followers  of  Jesus  have  asserted  the  truth  of  their  own 
articles  of  religion,  have  been  anxious  to  disconnect  their  church 
from  slavery,  and  will  not  solemnly  deny  their  own  ordination 
vows,  and  betray  the  kingdom  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  minions 
of  corruption  and  darkness.  This  ungodliness  is  fast  extending. 
In  all  these  things  we  see  the  downward  course  of  backsliders 
from  the  truth ;  so  that  unless  divine  mercy  interpose.  Christians, 
and  especially  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  wilfully  and  perti- 
naciously distort  the  sacred  oracles,  to  the  sanction  of  oppres- 
sion, fraud,  and  licentiousness,  may  justly  and  fearfully  anticipate 
that  the  time  will  come  when  ^judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
'  of  God.' 

II.  Presbyterians.  Speedily  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  1783,  the  scattered  Presbyterians  began  to  combine  their 
efforts,  and  to  re-establish  their  churches.  In  1788,  on  account 
of  their  wide  dispersion,  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  subdivide 
their  large  Synod  into  smaller  bodies,  who  should  annually 
meet  by  delegation  in  a  General  Assembly,  after  the  Sc(^ 
prototype.  They  experienced,  however,  a  difficulty  in  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  The  Presbyterians  of  New  York,  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  who  then  constituted  the  immense  majority  of  their 
churches,  not  willing  to  have  an  open  collision  with  the  few  con- 
gregations in  Virginia,  were  induced,  from  mistaken  and  de- 
lusive notions  of  expediency,  not  to  make  slave-holding  a  barrier 
to  communion  ;  having  been  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  separa- 
tion, and  by  the  hopes  which  the  slave-holders  encouraged,  that 
if  they  would  *  let  the  delicate  subject  alone,  the  evil  would  soon 
*  cure  itself.'  Fascinated  by  that  syren  song,  the  majority  con- 
sented. The  subject  was  introduced  to  their  consideration  a 
few  years  after,  but  the  viper  which  in  its  primitive  weakness 
could  have  been  easily  destroyed,  was  now  become  too  strong  to 
be  expelled  from  his  domicile,  and  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
claimed that  although  slavery  was  inimical  to  Christianity,  it 
must  be  tolerated,  and  they  implored  the  anti-slavery  Christians 
and  the  slave-trading  professors  to  '  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
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^  after  the  example  of  the  apostles.'  At  the  same  time  there  was 
blazoned  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  the  impressive  testimony 
that  all  men  who  *  keep,  sell,  or  buy  slaves  are  stealers  of  men, 
^sinners  of  the  first  rank,  and  guilty  of  the  highest  kind  of  theft.' 
During  the  following  twenty  years  nothing  or  importance  occur- 
reA  The  Presbyterians  were  constantly  receiving  large  acces- 
sions by  migrations  from  Europe,  and  from  the  Congregational- 
ists  of  New  England.  Such,  indeed,  was  their  anxiety  to  in- 
crease their  body,  that  in  1801,  and  in  1808,  they  held  out 
the  lure  to  the  Congregationalists,  that  they  should  preserve  all 
their  forms  of  church  government  and  discipline,  provided  they 
would  receive  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  become  nominally 
united  with  their  Presbyteries.  They  all  acknowledged  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  as  their  doctri- 
nal creed.  For  the  sake  of  the  communion  of  saints,  the  Congre- 
gationalists assented;  and  the  Presbyterians  rapidly  attained  a 
very  influential  rank  among  the  larger  sects;  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  facility  with  which  opulent  and  distinguished 
citizens  were  admitted  to  official  stations  in  their  churches.  Their 
boundaries  were  thus  enlai^ed  with  little  comparative  effort ;  for 
the  missionary  labour  at  home  was  then  almost  a  nonentity,  and  the 
perishing  condition  of  heathen  nations  that  sit  in  darkness,  was 
scarcely  adverted  to,  except  by  a  few  individuals  who  were  in 
advance  of  that  cold  and  formal  generation. 

The  slavery  question  was  agitated  among  them  from  1815  to 
1818,  and  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  slave-trading  ministers  and 
churches,  they  expunged  the  previously  quoted  definition  from 
their  Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  having  condemned  one  of  their 
preachers,  Mr.  Bourne^  for  preaching  against  slavery,  to  propi- 
tiate the  professors  whom  they  had  denounced  as  men-stealers, 
they  relapsed  into  their  boasted  *  order.'  The  missionary  spirit, 
however,  had  expanded.  Information  constantly  disseminated 
through  the  Bible  Society  awakened  attention,  and  excited  a 
longing  for  additional  novelties;  whence  many  Christians  in 
America  put  on  strength,  and  shook  themselves  from  the  dust  . 

The  Presbyterian  cnurches  were  governed  ostensibly  by  their 
General  Assembly,  but  in  reality,  a  small  junto  of  persons  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  their  iVnmediate  vicinities,  con- 
trolled all  the  funds,  and  every  other  matter  connected  with  the 
executive  department  of  the  ecclesiastical  fraternity ;  and  to 
them  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  object  even  as  recently 
as  the  year  1824.  But  about  that  period,  circumstances  tran- 
spired which  elicited  collisions,  and  produced  the  existing  aliena- 
tion and  severance  among  the  Presbyterians.  A  prodigious  ex- 
citement concerning  religion  diffused  itself  with  almost  electric 
velocity  through  the  north-western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
then  settled  principally  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists. 
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Amid  the  impressions  wrought  by  divine  grace  on  the  hearts  of 
vast  multitudes,  a  deep  sobeitude  for  the  conversion  of  unners 
was  developed,  and  it  became  a  general  conviction  that  more 
energetic  measures  must  be  adopted  for  the  redemption  of  *  the 
^  world  tliat  lieth  in  wickedness.'  In  the  powerful  emodons 
which  were  thus  excited,  other  denominations  participated ;  but 
our  direct  reference  now  is  to  the  Presbyterians.  Zeal  for  the 
glory  of  the  Redeemer  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Tract  and  Home  Missionary  Societies,  with  the  Society  for  the 
education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  also  to  incal- 
culably augmented  exertions  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel 
among  the  nations  who  are  in  the  shadow  of  death.  In  these 
societies,  the  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Reformed 
Dutch  were  the  chief  parties,  with  a  few  Calvinistic  Ptedo-Bap- 
tists.  Some  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  took  part  in 
the  Tract  Society,  otherwise  the  members  of  these  denominatioiM 
had  no  connexion  with  the  institutions  in  question. 

Speedily  after  these  societies  had  commenced  their  operationi, 
it  was  discovered  by  the  rulers  of  the  Presbyterian  body, 
that  a  system  was  established  which  virtually  grasped  the 
sceptre  they  had  wielded  with  so  much  complacency,  and 
witnout  a  murmur  from  their  unconscious  and  timid  vassab. 
Envy  and  ambition  took  the  alarm,  and  resolved,  if  practicable,  to 
recover  the  endangered  supremacy.  A  loud  outcry  was  instantly 
raised  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  respecting  fanaticism  and  heruy^ 
two  bug-bears  invented  to  frighten  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant, 
and  to  enlist  the  formal  and  bigoted.  In  consequence,  a  large 
and  protracted  meeting  of  ministers  was  held  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  generic  terms — 'new  light;  new  measures; 
<  and  revival  efforts,'  with  their  collateral  topics.  A  tempoiary 
quietus  was  however  given  to  the  clamour ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  other  schemes  to  excite  alarm,  and  to  regain  their 
ascendency. 

The  sti)de  notion  was  then  advanced,  that  the  church  alone 
ought  to  have  the  control  of  all  institutions  and  measures  which 
are  adapted  to  extend  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  Men  who  propagate  this  truism  must 
well  comprehend  the  marvellous  stupidity  of  mankind,  or 
they  would  not  mystify  truth  as  clear  as  sunshine,  until 
bigotry,  sectarian  prejudice,  worldly-mindedness,  and  obstinacy, 
are  substituted  for  gospel  love  and  Christian  fidelity.  By  an 
equivocal  use  of  the  word  church,  and  the  restricted  application  of 
it  to  their  own  community,  they  hoped  to  repossess  their  plenary 
sway.     Thus  began  the  strife  in  the  Presbyterian  household. 

It  is  melancholy  to  survey  the  last  seven  years  of  American 
Presbyterianism.  The  first  contrivance  was  this — to  persuade 
their  members  to  transfer  tiieir  donations  from  the   Home  Mis> 
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sionary  to  the  domestic  society  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which 
was  then  first  excited  to  active  utility ; — their  prior  missionary 
enterprise  being  a  mere  bagatelle.  Then  having  formed  a  suffi- 
cient party,  they  '  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'. 

Accordmgly,  two  prominent  individuals  among  them,  Messrs. 
Beecher  and  Barnes,  were  arraigned  as  heretics.  It  is  not  our 
parpose  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  theological  publications  of 
these  gentlemen.  Another  and  more  fitting  opportunity  may 
occur  for  this.  But  judging  impartially  between  them  and  their 
oppmients,  it  is  plain  that  the  allegations  against  them  were  a 
pretext  only  to  aid  the  scheme  by  which  the  cravings  of  ambition 
and  the  lust  of  power  might  be  gratified. 

During  several  years  tne  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United 
States  have  been  convulsed  throughout  their  whole  borders. 
Each  succeeding  year  witnessed  different  decisions  upon  the 
disputed  points ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties  ex- 
pended tlieir  time  and  energies  in  mutual  crimination.  The 
conclave  that  formerly  swayea  the  Presbyterian  churches  having 
discerned  that  tlie  protraction  of  the  controversy  diminished  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  resolved  upon  a  desperate  attempt  to 
carry  one  most  iniquitous  measure,  per  fas  aid  nefasj  unmindful 
of  the  consequences  which  might  flow  from  it.  Their  determina- 
tion was  to  decide  in  opposition  to  the  clear  evidence  of  facts, 
that  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  formed  by  the  compacts 
of  1801  and  1808,  and  which  had  always  been  a  part  of  their 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  never  were  Pres- 
byteries, and  never  had  any  right  or  title  to  a  seat  in  their  repre- 
sentative '  church-courts.'  Thirty-five  years  those  societies  had 
supported  Presbyterian  ministers ;  sustained  their  public  institu- 
tionSy  theological  seminary,  &c.,  and  contributed  to  their  various 
funds ;  and  had  also  gradually  submitted  to  their  discipline,  until 
in  form  and  in  reality  they  had  become  Presbyterian  churches  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  whatever.  But  how  was  that  astounding 
manoeuvre  accomplished  ? 

Each  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States  sup- 
ports one  or  more  newspapers,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  their  distinctive  principles.  At  that  period  there  were 
seven  or  eight  journals  almost  exclusively  Presbyterian,  besides 
the  Baltimore  Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical,  and  the  Biblical 
Repertory,  a  quarterly  miscellany.  Under  these  two  weightier 
publications  as  leaders,  the  majority  of  the  papers  commenced  the 
cry  of  alarm.  Heresy  was  resounded.  Congregationalism  was 
repeated.  The  duty  of  the  church  to  manage  missionary  opera- 
tions, with  all  benevolent  labors  for  the  good  of  souls,  was  rever- 
berated. Reform  was  demanded.  Persons  who  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  used,  and  had  never  before  concerned 
themselves  respecting  doctrines,  discipline,  or  the  conversion  of 
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the  colored  Heathen  in  their  own  country,  or  Pagans  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  suddenly  became  inflamed  with  zeal  against  errors 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  church  government  with 
which  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  on  behalf  of  philanthropic 
efforts  in  which  they  had  never  participated  nor  felt  any  interest 
The  cabal  who  invented  the  uproar,  like  Demetrius  and  the 
workmen  of  Ephesus,  shouted,  '  The  church !  the   Presbyterian 

*  church  !'  and  the  cry  was  re-echoed  by  many  who  understood 
not  what  they  said,  nor  when  they  met,  wherefore  they  were  come 
together.  Having  filled  the  whole  land  with  confusion,  they  en- 
deavoured to  procure  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1837.  The  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced ;  but  by  dexterit}, 
the  craftsmen  elected  their  Moderator,  and  consequently  the 
committees  which  are  appointed  by  him  were  of  their  own  charac- 
ter. Conscious  that  another  such  an  opportunity  would  never 
occur,  the  clerical  lawyers  resolved  to  secure  die  ascendency 
which  they  had  unexpectedly  obtained.  With  this  view  they 
announced  that  four  Synods,  including  about  600  ministers  and 
60,000  members,  were  not  Presbyterians ;  that  the  agreement  of 
1801,  between  the  Congreffationalists  and  the  Presbyterians,  was 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning — and  that  those  ministers  and 
members  who  in  any  way  were  affected  by  the  operation  of  that 
procedure  never  were  Presbyterians,  and  had  no  part  in  their 
church,  either  dejure  or  dejacto. 

By  this  measure  they  secured  a  decisive  majority.  All  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  who  were  included  within  the 
four  proscribed  Synods,  were  instantly  ejected  from  their  seats. 
After  which  Mr.  Robert  Breckinridge,  with  his  fellow  crusaders 
and  the  slave-drivers,  adopted  a  variety  of  measures  contrary  to 
all  equity  and  Christian  love,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  From  that  period  until 
May,  1838,  a  flood  of  calumny,  recrimination,  and  wrath  was 
effused  throughout  the  land,  by  Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Plummer, 
and  their  associates,  ^/or  the  good  of  the  church  t* 

The  inventors  and  actors  of  this  tragedy  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  destroy  the  ministerial  character  of  600  preachers, 
and  to  rob  several  hundred  congregations  of  their  nouses  of 
prayer,  grave- yards,  and  other  property,  avowed  two  motives  for 
their  flagitious  proceedings.  One  was,  that  if  the  excision  was 
not  then  done,  they  should  never  again  have  the  power  to  do  it, 
for  in  the  Assembly  of  1838,  there  would  be  a  majority  opposed 
to  their  ungodly  design.  The  other  was  like  unto  it — that  they 
might  silence  all  the  opponents  of  slavery,  so  that  the  *  stealers  of 

*  men  '  might  prosecute  their  nefarious  trade  and  practices  without 
reproof  or  molestation.  Their  motives,  by  their  own  public 
avowals,  were  as  base  as  their  acts  were  unchristian. 

The  interval  until  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  M-as 
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devoted  on  the  one  side  to  futile  attempts  at  peace,  and  on  the 
other  to  ceaseless  exertions  to  secure  the  advantage  which  the 
proctors  in  their  church-courts  had  gained.  Three  days  prior  to 
the  opening  of  that '  ecclesiastical  judicature/  both  parties  met  in 
separate  bodies,  and  efforts  were  made  that  the  ^old  school  and 

*  the  new  school,'  as  the  parties  are  denominated,  might  be  peace- 
fully severed.  Exulting  in  their  triumph,  the  old  school  rabbes 
scornfully  rejected  every  offer,  and  superadded  insult  to  outrage. 

Application  was  made  for  the  admission  of  the  delegates  who 
had  been  anathematized  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  but  their  cer- 
tificates were  denounced  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  '  clean  pa- 
'pers'  of  a  Mohammedan  Mufti,  or  a  Hindu  Brahmin.  The 
Moderator  refused  to  accept  resolutions,  and  to  put  questions  to 
the  decision,  so  that  all  tneir  proceedings  were  arrested ;  upon 
which  a  formal  division  into  two  Assemblies  ensued.     As  the 

*  old  schoolmen '  were  in  possession  of  all  the  funds,  and  the  the- 
ological seminary,  and  other  institutions  belonging  to  the  body^ 
suits  were  commenced  in  the  civil  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  the  trustees  are  amenable  for  the  discharge  of  their  obliga- 
tions, to  ascertain  which  of  the  contending  parties  is  the  Presby- 
terian church.  That  cause  is  now  under  adjudication,  and  will 
most  probably  be  continued  until  many  of  the  litigants  have  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  there  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves  to  God. 

The  situation  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  appalling.  Con- 
templated as  a  community,  they  are  like  Samson  shorn  of  his 
strength.  Their  newspapers  and  ecclesiastical  meetings  are  be- 
come mere  vehicles  of  disputation,  and  their  energies  are  devoted 
to  strife  for  the  mastery,  and  the  perpetuation  of  slavery ;  which 
is  the  idol  the  American  churches  have  set  up, — the  stum- 
bling-block of  iniquity  which  they  have  put  before  their  feet. 
Whatever  may  be  their  differences,  on  that  point  they  all  coa- 
lesce ;  and  the  hopes  of  philanthropists  that  one  benefit  would 
flow  from  the  collision  in  the  extirpation  of  slavery  from  one  half 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  are  now  abandoned. 

There  is  considerable  variance  of  theological  opinions  among 
the  Presbyterians.  Much  of  their  polemics  seems  to  be  mere 
logomachy.  Other  parts  of  their  '  doubtful  disputations,'  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  those  emotions  which  are  combined  witli  ab- 
stract theories  of  moral  duty  and  obligation ;  and  probably  the 
whole  are  affected  by  the  opinions  which  they  hold  concerning 
the  importance  of  human  instrumentality  in  accomplishing  the 
great  purposes  of  redeeming  mercy,  and  in  expediting  the 
glorious  things  which  are  spoken  of  the  city  of  God.  Neverthe- 
less, many  propositions  have  been  uttered  as  oracular  that  are  not 
reconcilable  with  their  Cofifession  of  Faith. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  was  an  extensive  religious  awaken- 
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ing  in  the  Western   States.     Tlie  ordained  preachers  were  but 
few  and  distant  from  each  other.     Some   of  tlie    Presbyterian 
brethren  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  called  to  their  aid  young 
men  of  piety  and  talents  who  had  not  passed  through  a  course  of 
academical  tuition.     The  General  Assemblies  censured  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  prohibited  those  evangelists  from  further  engaging 
in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.     Their  anathemas  were  disregarded. 
Upon  which,  after  the  fashion  of  their  Scottish  ancestors  in  the 
case  of  the  Erskines  and  their  brethren,  the  western  ministers 
were  denounced  as  schismatics.     The  standard  of  revolt  was  in- 
stantly unfurled,  and  from  this  cause  has  been  formed  a  numerous 
denomination,  called  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  who  still  re- 
tain their  separate  organization.     Their  doctrinal  principles  are 
what  we  usually  define  as  Baxterian  upon  the  five  points,  but  tbey 
are  specially  distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  the  hierarchical 
assumptions  of  the  older  body.     Their  secession  and  success  were 
doubtless  one  main  cause  of  the  contracts  that  were  made  with  the 
Congregationalists  in  1801  and  1808. 

The  present  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  church  agitates 
the  denomination  from  its  centre  to  the  circumference,  besides 
affecting  very  sensibly  the  other  religious  communities.  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  the  means  of  doing  good  are  paralyzed,  and 
the  mischief  can  only  be  repaired  by  a  return  to  the  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,  from  which  there  has  been  so  universal  and 
manifest  a  departure.  Both  parties  must  assert  gospel  doctrine  in 
its  purity;  and  church  discipline  according  to  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  makes  his  people  free ;  and  above  all,  they  must 
extirpate  from  their  borders  the  demon  of  slavery,  who  now  rules 
sovereign  in  the  American  temple  of  God. 

From  a  large  mass  of  publications  which  have  issued  from  the 
press,  it  is  evident  to  us,  that  many  of  the  allegations  on  each 
side  are  true.  Our  own  theological  opinions  are  those  which  the 
Puritans  and  Nonconformists  maintained  ;  and  we  do  not,  there- 
fore, believe  that  all  the  theories  which  American  writers  have 
promulged  are  tenable.  Some  of  them  have  evidently  wan- 
dered astray  after  metaphysical  phantoms  which  flit  from  the 
grasp — while  others  have  flagrantly  violated  that  royal  law  of 
love,  without  which  even  prophecy,  and  the  understanding  of 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  profit  nothing.  The  old  school 
leaders  seem  to  retain  the  antiquated  notions  and  formalities  of 
the  ages  by-gone  ;  when  missionary  enterprise  was  unknown,  and 
inroads  upon  the  dominion  of  Satan  were  quietly  left  to  '  the 
*  Lord's  time,'  when  Christians  slumbered,  without  dreaming  of 
the  world  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  and  branded  as  fanaticism 
and  disorder  every  attempt  to  deliver  men  from  spiritual  death, 
which  was  not  accordant  with  a  prescribed  routine,  and  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  reading  of  a  drowsy  sermon.     Tlie  juniors 
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appear  not  to  respect  this  Sanhedrim,  and  have  no  desire  to  be 
embodied  with  so  sleepy  a  generation. 

III.  The  Episcopalians.  At  the  close  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  1783,  the  Episcopal 
community  was  reduced  almost  to  a  name.  The  indecorous  lives, 
and  the  tory  principles,  of  the  major  part  of  their  priests  had 
either  silenced  or  expatriated  them.  After  much  delay,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  *  consecrated '  some  prelates  for  America ; 
and  as  they  said,  bv  '  apostolical  succession '  from  Peter,  through 
Pope  Boniface  and  his  successors,  communicated  the  Holy  Ghos^ 
to  them  that  they  might  carry  the  celestial  donation  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  bestow  it  upon  others. 

By  some  mysterious  means,  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  in 
New  York,  at  the  period  of  the  war,  claimed  large  tracts  of  land 
to  which  it  is  generally  affirmed  they  have  no  legal  or  equitable 
title.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  that 
city  those  lands  have  become  immensely  valuable,  and  so  fearful 
was  the  power  which  it  was  conceived  would  result  from  the 
management  of  a  fund  so  enormous,  that  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  enacted  a  law  against  the  accumulation  of  it ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  they  are  annually  obliged  to  expend  a  vast  revei- 
nae  in  the  erection  of  new  churches,  and  in  endowing  the  minis- 
ters appointed  to  such  stations.  There  are  now  about  1000 
Episcopalian  ministers  in  the  United  States  governed  by  a  re- 
gularly constituted  prelacy,  and  conventions  formed  of  clerical 
and  lay  delegates. 

It  appears  from  their  several  Miscellanies  which  we  have  ex- 
amined, that  there  is  ^  no  small  stir '  in  this  community.  Like 
their  English  and  Irish  counterparts,  they  are  divided.  There 
are  high  and  low  churchmen — orthodox  and  evangelical  church- 
men— churchmen  who  strenuously  urge  the  power  of  godliness, 
and  others  who  plead  for  the  sufficiency  of  their  forms.  The  New 
York  churchman  is  about  a  semi-infidel  in  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  divine  revelation  for  the  salvation  of  n^nkind,  and  upon 
the  essential  topics  which  are  comprised  in  the  Protestant  contro- 
versy with  the  Papal  hierarchy,  is  a  genuine  half  Romanist.  The 
Episcopal  Reader  of  Philadelphia  denounces  those  delusions  con- 
eeming  natural  religion,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  virtue  of  the 
priestly  office,  and  uie  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  when  adminis- 
tered by  a  man  who  can  trace  his  official  pedigree  through  the 
English  state  church,  and  the  council  of  Trent,  to  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  the  Lateran. 

The  Episcopalians  differ  also  respecting  the  character  of 
other  Christian  denominations.  A  large  majority,  probably  about 
the  same  proportion  as  with  us  in  Britain,  assert  that  the  preach- 
ers of  all  other  sects  are  intruders  into  the  ministry,  without  call, 
without  right,  without  authority  ;  and  that  the  ordinances  admi- 
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nistered  by  them  are  a  desecration ;  and  that  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion with  the  gown,  bands,  and  liturgy,  with  other  paraphernalia 
are  essential.  The  minority  deny  these  delusions.  They  as 
strenuously  insist  upon  the  badges  and  ceremonies  as  the  portal 
of  admission  into  the  ministry  among  themselves,  but  impugn 
that  Papist  ^  blasphemy  of  the  saints,'  which  leaves  all  who  are 
not  prelatists  to  '  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.' 

Amid  all  their  controversies,  two  characteristics  are  discernible. 
The  general  disbelief  of  their  own  Articles  of  Religion,  with  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  Homilies  of  their  church ;  and  the  universal 
absence  of  Christian  discipline.  These  facts  are  openly  acknow- 
ledged. Besides  these  defects,  some  of  tlieir  papers  are  staunch 
adherents  of  a  spurious  gospel,  a  mixture  of  truth  and  popish 
leaven.  Many  of  their  essays  seem  to  repudiate  only  the  Dolder 
Popish  apostacies  from  the  faith ;  such  as  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  pontifical  jurisdiction.  In  a  variety  of  minor  aspects, 
they  coincide  with  Popery,  so  that  we  have  seen  in  Jesuit  papers 
published  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  distinct  avowal  of 
approbation  of  the  articles  in  the  Episcopal  papers,  and  the  loud- 
est exultation  is  proclaimed  that  their  ^  ernng  brethren,'  are  so 
near  to  them  in  opinion.  They  are  also  wheedled  to  advance  but 
a  few  steps  more,  and  then  they  will  be  found  ^altogether'  in  the 

*  mother  church  of  Home,*  In  a  work  recently  published  at  New 
York,  entitled  *  Dictiofiary  of  the  Churchy*  which  is  highly  ap- 
proved among  them,  claims  are  made,  and  dogmas  asserted, 
which  Cranmer,  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Rogers,  Philpot,  and 
Taylor,  with  the  Marian  martyrs,  would  have  discarded  with 
equal  vehemence  as  the  Papal  '  mystery  of  iniquity  and  working 

*  of  Satan.* 

Upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  their  conventions  have  maintained 
a  silence  just  as  profound  as  if  that  national  curse  and  stigma  bad 
never  been  known.  By  the  catalogue  of  their  ministers,  it  ap- 
pears that  Peter  Williams,  descended  from  African  anoeston, 
officiates  in  a  congregation  of  colored  people  in  New  YorL 
Some  time  ago,  the  prelate  of  that  diocess  admonished  him  ta 
abstain  from  participating  in  any  measures  which  might  be 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  amelioration  of  his 
degraded  brethren,  extraneous  from  his  functions  in  the  duircL 
In  the  year  1838,  there  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  newsp^teis 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ducachet,  an  Episcopalian  minister  of  that  city. 
His  philippic  was  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  slave-driver,  and  shows 
that  his  compeers  are  generally  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  catalogue  of  ministers 
affords  no  accurate  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  nnmerkal 
strength  of  the  body.  In  many  of  the  country  congregations  the 
attendance  is  very  thin ;  and  this  circumstance  combined  with  the 
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want  of  zeal,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Episcopalian  system  to 
substitute  a  formal  routine  for  heartfelt  emotion,  necessarily  cir- 
cumscribes effort  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  when  accom- 
panied by  the  errors  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  absolution  of 
all  sins  when  a  man  is  dyin^,  and  the  alleged  certainty  of  a  joyful 
resurrection  in  which  he  is  interred,  whatever  his  course  of  life  or 
state  at  death  may  have  been — all  these  things  testify  that  Epis- 
copalianism  is  neither  attractive  to  an  enterprising  Christian,  nor 
adapted  by  its  own  energies  adequately  to  arouse  sinners  from 
the  sleep  of  sin,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  danger  of  condem- 
nation. 

The  increase  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  has 
resulted  partly  irom  the  number  of  emigrants  from  England  and 
Ireland  who  avowedly  belonged  to  our  Establishment  From 
habit  they  unite  with  the  forms  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, whence  it  happens  that  American  Episcopalianism  assumes 
much  of  the  same  character  as  our  own.  Some  of  the  more  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  English  liturgy  have  been  erased,  and  the 
connexion  between  the  state  and  the  hierarchy  has  been  destroyed ; 
but  in  their  moral  influence  and  spiritual  aspects,  the  Episcopa- 
lians on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  nearly  identical.  There  is 
an  equal  destitution  of  Christian  discipline,  the  same  reliance  upon 
litur^cal  forms,  and  a  similar  delusive  substitution  of  priestly 
eiSciency  in  administering  the  sacraments  for  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  consequently  the  mutual  want  of  that  consecra- 
tion of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  the  Lord,  which  is  required  of  all 
his  servants. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  has  occurred  in  America.  In 
several  cases  it  has  happened  that  English  Dissenting  ministers 
have  become  Episcopalians.  In  the  catalogue  of  Episcopal  mi- 
nisters published  at  New  York,  in  the  almanac  for  1839,  we  per- 
ceive the  following  names.  Robert  Bolton,  Eastchester,  N.  Y. ; 
Thomas  S.  Brittan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Calvin  Colton,  Thomas 
Jackson,  Alexandria,  D.  C. ;  and  James  Sabine,  Bethel,  Vermont. 
Mr.  Bolton  resided  at  Henley,  Oxfordshire ;  Mr.  Brittan  at 
Swansea;  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  student  at  Rotherham  ;  Mr.  Sabine, 
we  think,  was  from  Gosport ;  and  Mr.  Colton  took  some  pains  to 
make  himself  notorious,  as  a  virulent  opponent  of  Episcopacy 
when  he  resided  in  London.  Messrs.  Brittan  and  Colton  each 
published  a  book  to  vilify  their  former  connexions,  and  to  justify 
their  sudden  change. 

One  public  fact  of  which  we  have  been  assured  by  an  Episco- 
palian who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  illustrates  the  moral  and 
religious  benefits  of  the  prelatical  system  in  America.  A  meeting 
was  held  not  long  since  in  New  York  by  the  Episcopal  Domestic 
Missionary  Society,  and  it  was  affirmed  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
that  there  was  a  loud  and  urgent  call  for  their  strongest  efforts  in 
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the  western  states,  to  counteract  the  deleterious  effects  of  Popery, 
which  is  so  rapidly  disseminating  throughout  that  part  ox  the 
country.  Mr.  Taylor,  an  Episcopal  doctor  in  divinity  of  that 
city,  declared  in  substance — that  the  alarm  which  he  felt  for  the 
people  of  those  states  arose  from  the  pros^ress  of  the  fanatics, 
especially  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  whom  he  dreaded  much 
more  than  the  Jesuits.  He  added,  that  he  vastly  preferred  the 
Papists  to  the  Protestant  sects  who  dissented  from  them ;  and 
held  the  Romish  reli^on  and  priesthood  in  a  higher  estimate 
tban  the  preachers  and  people  of  other  denominations. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Remarks.  We  have  not  introduced 
any  notice  of  the  Congregationalists,  or  the  Baptists,  or  the  minor 
sects.  Not  tliat  they  do  not  combine  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  American  confederacy — for  Congregationalism  is  tne  heart's 
blood  of  New  England ;  but  the  disputations  which  occur  in  their 
churches  are  less  extensive  and  lasting,  on  account  of  their  re- 
stricted operation,  and  are  confined  to  topics  of  theology.  A 
survey  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  and  the  other  sectarian  divi- 
sions in  America,  may  be  presented  at  some  future  period ;  but 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended  precludes  a  more 
distinct  notice ;  especially  as  our  sole  object  was  to  unfold  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  wide  spread  dissensions,  which  now 
rend  the  larger  Christian  consociations. 

We  unfeignedly  assent  to  the  self-evident  truths  upon  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  are  embodied  in  the  standarci  authori- 
ties of  the  North  American  States.  We  most  heartily  respond 
to  the  cardinal  axiom,  that  Christianity  can  more  effectually 
exhibit  its  majestic  sway  and  its  benign  influence  upon  mankina, 
when  disconnected  from  all  terrestial  authority.  We  most 
gratefully  exult  in  the  accelerating  progress  of  our  trans- 
Atlantic  brethren  in  national  improvements,  which  will  per- 
petuate their  civil  institutions  and  their  Christian  advancement. 
Nevertheless,  we  marvel  when  we  behold  them  permitting  an 
unhallowed  power  in  their  churches  to  embarrass  and  trample 
upon  them.  They  loudly  boast  of  having  no  priestly  tyrants,  no 
^  lords  over  God's  heritage,'  but  their  various  religious  periodicals 
which  we  have  perused,  display  a  totally  different  view  of  their 
condition. 

The  Methodist  paper  called  ZiorCs  Waichmanj  published  in 
New  York,  compared  with  its  virulent  antagonist,  tne  Christian 
Advocate^  assures  us,  that  some  of  the  most  oppressive  character- 
istics of  our  own  '  spiritual  courts/ — excepUng,  of  course,  the 
power  to  imprison  the  persons  and  to  plunder  the  property  of 
delinquents,  exist  in  all  their  odious  reality  in  New  ^ork  and 
Phibdelphia.  Even  New  England,  the  home  of  that  liberty 
which  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  ulanted  round  Plymouth  Rock,  is  not 
without  some  memorials  of  tiiis  evil. 
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tminated  the  Presln^terian  and  the  Observer^ 
JEnd  the  Religious  Telegraph  and  the  Watchman^ 
iiond,  with  the  Baltimore  Magazine^  condaeted  by 
i'idge,  of  Glasgow  notoriety,  ail  teach  us,  that  the 
iles  of  the  Inquisition  have  been  well  understood  by 
^  vdduals  who  for  several  years  past  have  disorganized 

^n^ced   the    Presbyterian   churches,  and   in6icted   deep 
.  upon  their  name  and  organization, 
.nother  fact  is  obvious  from  their  joint  and  uniform  testimony. 
¥  hatever  may  be  the  increase  of  magnificent  edifices,  and  the 
prodigality  with  which  the  money  dedicated  to  Christian  uses  is 
squandered  in  the  decoration  of  religious  houses  and  other  analo- 
gous modes,  the  state  of  religion  is  bx  from  being  so  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  could  be  desired. 

From  a  retrospective  survey  of  religious  revivals  in  years  past, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  great  permanent  good  was  achieved ;  but 
t^ie  present  obvious  diflference  is  discouraging ;  and  we  perceive  no 
prospect  of  amendment  until  the  American  churches  are 
thoroughly  purified  from  the  ungodliness  and  pollutions  of  slavery. 
Many  of  their  boasted  revivals  have  been  like  the  morning 
doud  which  passeth  away.  From  late  statistical  accounts  it 
appears,  that  the  larger  denominations  do  not  expand  either  in 
nombers  or  usefulness.  There  is  a  vast  array  of  ministers  in 
tbeir  catalogues,  but  many  of  them  are  not  engaged  in  the  duties 
which  appertain  to  their  office ;  and  the  number  of  church  mem- 
bers, as  recorded  in  some  of  the  reports  before  us,  must  either  be 
inaccurately  printed,  or  there  is  woeful  negligence  in  attending 
on  the  house  of  prayer. 

We  have  compared  the  tabular  accounts  of  some  of  the 
churches  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with  our  own  recollec- 
tions of  their  aspect  and  condition  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
diem,  and  we  will  state  '  that  which  we  have  heard,  and  that 
*  which  we  have  seen.'  In  the  catalogues  to  which  we  refer, 
several  congregations  of  those  cities,  of  different  sects,  are  repre- 
lented  as  comprising  five,  ten,  and  even  eleven  hundred  members 
in  full  communion.  We  have  united  in  their  devotions  on  occa- 
sions which  were  ads^ted  to  collect  more  persons  than  the  ordi- 
nary attendance ;  but  we  are  convinced,  that  the  number  of 
conunnnicants  alone,  as  put  down  in  figures,  would  have  doubled 
the  auditory.  On  the  regular  opportunities  of  the  Lord's  day, 
exclusive  of  the  children,  we  could  not  have  counted  more  than 
two  fifths  of  the  prescribed  number,  including  the  adults  who 
were  not  members.  Even  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  majority  of  persons  who  are  recorded  as  disciples 
were  manifestly  absent.  It  is,  therefore,  demonstrable,  either 
that  the  numerical  returns  of  the  church  are  a  fallacy,  or  that 
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such  members,  like  the  professors  in   Sardis,  '  have  a  name  that 
'  they  live,  and  are  dead/ 

In  the  existing  condition  of  large  sections  of  American 
churches,  the  spirit  of  the  world  predominates  among  them.  Lay 
officers  are  often  chosen,  without  any  consideration  or  reference 
to  their  piety,  but  solely  on  account  of  their  wealth  and  political 
influence  and  elevation.  Thus  men  are  appointed  to  decide  upon 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  church  membership,  who  are 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  work  of  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  but 
also  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  gospel.  Is  it  not  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  such  men  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
household  of  faith  with  purity  and  integrity,  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  obligations  of  Chnst's  kingdom? 

It  is  a  startling  fact,  and  enough  to  make  '  both  the  ears  of 
*  every  one  that  heareth  it  to  tingle,'  that  the  churches  are  in  the 
most  abject  vassalage  under  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  slavery.  For 
that  scandalous  subserviency  there  is  no  extenuation.  In  their 
national  character,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  they  have  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  that  freedom,  with  all  its  concomitant  privi- 
leges, is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  human  being.  Yet 
tliey  now  imprison  in  their  house  of  bondage  two  millioQS  and  a 
half  of  their  native  born  citizens,  and  sell,  and  buy,  and  barter 
their  countrymen,  the  children  of  their  own  households,  and  their 
fellow- Christians^  with  the  same  constant  publicity  as  they  ex- 
change any  article  of  merchandize. 

In  all  this  atrocious  felony^  the  members  of  the  Americaa 
churches  participate.  Ministers  and  lay  officers  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  almost  all  denominations,  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  with 
the  same  indifference  to  human  weal  and  human  woe,  wilii  the 
same  contempt  for  God's  word  and  the  divine  menaces,  and  with 
the  same  utter  disregard  of  decorum,  rectitude,  and  benevolence, 
as  the  pirate  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  man-trader  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil.  Not  only  have  they  abrogated  their  own  creeds  of 
faith  and  rules  of  discipline,  but  they  have  perverted  the  word  of 
God  into  a  sanction  of  their  kidnapping ;  not  only  themselves 
breaking  the  commandments,  but  teaching  men  so,  thus  turning 
aside  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  until  the  Moloch  of  slavery,  to 
apply  the  Pope's  blasphemous  title,  is  exalted  as  *  Vicar  of  Christ, 
^and  his  Vicegerent  in  the  church  on  earth;'  issuing  his  mandates 
with  godlike  authority,  and  torturing  in  every  practicable  form, 
the  Christian  philanthropists  who  will  not  submit  to  his  terrific 
and  excruciating  sceptre. 

To  us  it  is  certain,  that  little  good  for  the  world  in  a  moral 
and  religious  aspect,  can  be  anticipated  from  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
cans until  they  abolish  slavery.  We  shudder  for  the  churches 
when  we  think  of  that  direful  wickedness  being  tolerated  any 
longer  within  their  jurisdiction.     Whatever  maybe  the  political 
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relations  of  the  citizens  of  that  country,  the  churches  of  Christ  are 
commanded  to  come  out  from  the  world  and  be  separate,  and  not 
to  touch  the  unclean  thin^,  and  then  shall  they  be  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  The  annals  of  mankind  can 
scarcely  equal  the  hypocrisy  of  the  American  churches  in  this 
respect.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  discord  which  prevails  among 
them.  During  their  national  existence  their  professions  and 
their  practice  have  been  totally  irreconcilable,  and  we  tremble, 
lest  the  King  of  Zion,  incensed  at  their  behaviour,  should  arise 
to  vindicate  his  honour. 


Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  intelligence  has 
been  received  from  Philadelphia,  that  the  great  law-suit  between 
the  two  litigant  parties  among  the  Presbyterians  was  brought  to 
a  hearing  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1839.  Some  difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  an  impartial  jury.  The  main  points  in  legal 
inquiry  were  these — Whether  the  Old  School  General  Assembly 
of  1838  was  constitutionally  organized  ?  Whether  the  refusal  to 
receive  the  New  School  members  in  that  body  was  lawful — so 
that  the  trustees  of  their  funds,  and  other  officers  of  their  church 
who  now  claim  to  be  the  legal  directors  and  managers  of  the 
public  property,  were  constitutionally  appointed  ?  The  decision 
of  these  questions  will  transfer  virtually  the  whole  of  the  vested 
funds  and  property  of  every  kind  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  party  tor  whom  the  verdict  shall  be  given,  so  far  as  the  adju- 
dication in  Pennsylvania  extends  its  authority. 

TTie  trial  continued  until  March  18,  when  the  jury  decided 
by  a  unanimous  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  or  New  School  party. 
A  motion,  however,  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  which,  after  a  ten 
days*  discussion,  was  granted.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  whole  proceeding  is  this,  and  it  is  very  significant.  The 
Old  School  party  engaged  as  their  advocate  Mr.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  not  long  since  in  his  place  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  declared  that,  '  if  they  could  catch  any  man 
*  who  is  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  they 
'  would  murder  him  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  power  of  all  the 
'  governments  upon  earth.*  It  requires  no  proof  to  be  convinced, 
that  any  cause  which  employs  such  a  defender  must  be  wicked 
and  rotten  to  its  core* 
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/^UR  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  present  our 
^^  readers  with  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  attempt  a  reiriew  of 
his  works  would  require  a  series  of  articles.  The  labours  of 
Messrs.  Guizot  and  Milman  having  been  expended  upon  a  new 
edition,  his  auto-biography  now  appears  in  its  due  course. 
Gibbon,  in  other  words,  has  drawn  himself.  How  few  have  done 
this  with  equal  frankness :  nor  even  in  the  instance  before  us,  is 
the  development  complete ;  for  just  so  far  as  infidelity  had  blinded 
his  eyes,  he  failed  in  an  accurate  discernment  of  the  details  at 
least  of  his  own  actual  individaality.  Yet  from  there  being  no 
intention  to  mislead,  the  charm  of  faithful  narrative  seems  to 
remain  unimpaired :  and  we  are  enabled  to  see  with  perfect  dis* 
tinctness,  where  the  unfortunate  subject  ceased  to  read  or  discern 
aright  the  operations  of  his  inner  man.  He  was,  indeed,  a  won- 
derful person;  and  always  reminds  us  of  the  description  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian;  great,  honourable,  and  renowned  amoi^ 
his  contemporaries, — but  he  was  a  leper  !  His  literary  achieve- 
ments have  rarely  been  paralleled.  He  plunged  into  the  chaotic 
materials,  which  form  the  history  of  twelve  successive  centuries, 
and  arranged  them  into  order  and  beauty*  The  tide  of  time 
flows  throu&^h  his  volumes,  like  a  placid  nver,  reflecting  on  its 
surface  the  deeds  of  heroes,  rising  or  ruined  cities,  the  costumes 
and  manners  of  nations,  the  course  of  mediaeval  and  modem  im- 
provements, the  disasters  of  war,  and  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  ai 
though  the  civilized  world  passed  in  a  panorama  oefore  us.  His 
fine  and  capacious  mind  had  surveyed  all, — studied  all, — and 
comprehended  alL  He  marches  from  age  to  age,  with  the  air 
and  mien  of  a  conqueror  amongst  annalists, — with  the  pomp  t^ 
one,  who  felt  that  he  had  subjugated  vast  regions  under  the  sway 
of  the  English  language :— but,  alas !  in  spite  of  bis  mental 
prowess,  he  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  tainted  genius, — as 
one  amongst  the  most  bitter  enemies  to  the  highest  mterests  of 
our  species, — as  one,  whose  toils  will  ever  be  valued  in  the  tem- 
ple of  pure  fame, — yet  without  the  gate  of  which,  his  name 
and  character  must  be  condemned  to  abide,  as  '  Unclean, — Un- 
*  clean  !' 

His  femily  was  originally  from  the  county  of  Kent  His  gfrand- 
father,  after  losing  a  large  fortune  through  the  bursting  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  made  another,  and  purchased  considerable 
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property  in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  New 
Kiver  Company ;  besides  acquiring  a  spacious  house  with  gar- 
dens and  lands  at  Putney,  where  he  lived  in  decent  hospitality. 
By  his  last  will,  an  only  son,  and  two  daughters,  shared  his  sub- 
stance.    The  first,  having  inherited  the  paternal  mansion,  had 
there  by  his  lady  Judith  Porten,  the  future  historian,  who  was 
bom  on  the  27th  of  April,  1737,  according  to  the  old  style.    Five 
brothers  and  a  sister,  all  younger  than  himself,  died  in  infancy ; 
and  so  feeble  was  his  own  constitution,  that  it  was  for  a  long 
while  thought  impossible  to  rear  him.     His  aunt,  Catherine  Por- 
ten, proTed  apparently  the  instrument  of  his  preservation.     She 
watcned  over  him,  with  an  assiduity  and  affection,  that  never 
tired.     A   day-school  in  the   neighbourhood,   under   one   John 
Kirkby,  a  Cumberland  curate,  enrolled  him  for  eighteen  months 
amongst  its  pupils.     Great  strength  of  memory  attracted  early 
applause  for  a  cnild,  who  could  multiply  and  divide  by  his  own 
head,  without  paper,  slate,  or  tablet,  two  sums  of  several  figures ; 
and  it  was  always  thought,  that  had  he  persevered  in  this  hne  of 
application,  he  would  have  acquired  fame  in  mathematical  pur- 
suits.    A  second  seminary  was  provided  for  him  at  Kingston 
upon  Thames,  where  as  he  expresses  it,  ^  by  the  common  methods 
^  of  discipline,  at  the  expense  of  many  tears,  and  some  blood,'  he 

Jurchased  the  knowledge  of  Latin  syntax,  and  was  introduced  to 
^hndrus  and  Cornehus  Nepos.  His  mother  died  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year ;  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1748^  his  aunt  took 
him  alt(^ether  under  her  charge.  She  was  no  ordinary  woman, 
either  as  to  discernment  or  acquirement.  Her  natural  good  sense 
she  had  improved  by  careful  study.  Her  indulgent  tenderness 
lavished  the  affections  of  a  warm  heart  upon  her  forsaken  and 
invalid  nephew.  The  frankness  of  her  temper  won  his  entire 
confidence,  and  fostered  that  growing  curiosity,  which  she  spared 
no  pains  to  direct  towards  useful  objects.  She  became  the  real 
mother  of  his  mind.  Pain  and  languor  were  often  smootlied  or 
soothed  by  the  voice  of  instruction  and  amusement.  She  im- 
parted to  him  that  invincible  love  of  reading,  which  he  afterwards 
declared  he  *  would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  India.' 
She  was  at  once  his  best  schoolmistress,  as  well  as  nurse,  without 
the  rod  of  the  one,  or  the  vulgar  dulness  of  the  other.  Her 
mouth  opened  itself  in  parables.  The  Cavern  of  the  Winds, — 
the  Palace  of  Felicity, — the  Prince  Adolphus,  overtaken  by  an 
Old  Man  with  his  scythe,  after  a  dozen  pair  of  wings  had  been 
worn  out  in  his  pursuit; — these,  and  a  thousand  other  tales, 
sweetly,  and  cheerfully,  and  appropriately  told,  no  doubt  assisted 
to  kindle  in  him  a  taste  for  more  important  annals.  He  devoured 
Pope's  Homer,  and  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments ;  accus- 
tomed his  ear  to  the  rhythm  of  poetic  harmony  in  the  verses  of 
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the  bard  of  Twickenham ;  whilst  the  death  of  Hector,  the  ship- 
wreck of  Ulysses,  or  the  adventures  of  the  three  Calenders, 
awakened  his  earliest  emotions  of  terror  or  pity.  His  aunt  and 
himself  disputed  gravely  about  the  merits  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Virgil  gratified  him  less  than  the  author  of  the  Iliad  :  nor  can  we 
help  perceiving  in  his  preference  of  the  Metamorphoses,  a  result 
produced  by  those  affected  Ovidian  graces,  inherent  in  that 
translation  of  Homer,  which  was  the  boast  of  the  eighteentli 
century. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Porten,  however,  soon  manifested  that  her  pre- 
dilections were  practical  as  well  as  imaginative.  Her  father 
had  lost  his  property  :  and  at  forty  years  of  age  she  found  herself 
unmarried,  unprovided  for,  and  encumbered  with  her  sickly  ward. 
Not  that  she  felt  it  to  be  so,  but  that  officious  friends  were  quick 
enough  to  call  her  attention  to  it.  After  revolving  several 
schemes,  she  nobly  decided  upon  scorning  a  life  of  obligation 
and  dependance ;  and  laboriously  earned  her  livelihood  by  keep- 
ing a  boarding-house  for  Westminster  boys,  in  College  Street, 
near  the  Abbey.  Her  resolution  attracted  much  attention; 
whilst  it  rewarded  her  with  present  income,  and  future  com- 
petence. She  carried  young  Edward  Gibbon  with  her,  to  be  at 
once  under  her  own  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  as  an 
alumnus  of  that  famous  academy,  in  which  Dryden  acquired  his 
spirits,  and  Cowper  lost  his  courage.    Here  he  ^  painfully  climbed 

*  into  the  third  form.'  His  riper  years  were  left  to  acquire  the 
niceties  of  the  Roman,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language. 
He  mingled  little  in  the  sports,  quarrels,  or  connexions  of  Uie 
microcosm  around  him.  He  would  have  sunk  prematurely  into 
the  grave,  again  and  again,  had  it  not  been,  humanly  speaking, 
for  nis  excellent  aunt.  During  the  holidays,  she  took  him  to 
Bath,   '  for  a  strange  nervous  affection,  which  alternately  con- 

*  tracted  his  legs,  and   produced,  without  any  visible  symptoms, 

*  the  most  excruciating  pain/  Now  and  then  he  was  removed  to 
Putney,  or  to  Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  where  his  father  lived,  and 
farmed  his  own  estate ;  exhibiting  that  kind  of  supreme  selfish- 
ness, which  will  let  a  female  relative  undergo  any  trouble  what- 
soever, so  long  as  'number  one '  is  allowed  to  sleep  undisturbed  in 
the  embraces  of  the  devil.  Neither  change  of  air,  pumping,  or 
swallowing  quantities  of  medicine,  as  well  as  mineral  waters,  pro- 
duced any  effect,  until  he  approached  sixteen,  when  fresh  physi- 
cal energies  developed  themselves  in  his  constitution, — ^he 
gathered  iiealth  daily  in  spite  of  doctors,  —and  his  disorders,  in- 
stead of  growing  with  his  growth,  and  strengthening  with  his 
strength,  *  most  wonderfully  vanished.'  Strange  to  say,  his 
father,  after  placing  him  at  Eshcr,  in  Surrey,  more  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  recovery  than  any  mental  improvement,  carried 
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him  away  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  matriculated  as  a  eentleman 
commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  *with  a  stock  of  eriidition  that 
'  might  have  puzzled  a  professor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of 
'which  a  schoolboy  would  have  been  ashamed.' 

Rapidly  had  the  lineaments  of  his  intellectual  character  been 
assuming  their  shape  and  consistency.     His  first  introduction  to 
the  historic  scenes,  which  afterwards  engaged  so  many  years  of 
his  life,  arose  from  his  discovering  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Hoare,  at 
Stourhead,  in  Wiltshire,  the  Continuation  of  Echard's  Roman 
Empire.     At  Bath,  he  subsequently  procured  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  Howell's  History  of  the  World,  which  exhibit 
the  Byzantine  period  on  a  larger  scale.     Mahomet  and  the  Sa- 
racens then  fixed  his  attention ;  and  before  he  was  sixteen,  such 
use  had  he  made  of  intervals  between  attacks  of  sickness,  that  he 
had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  learned  in  English  of  the  Arabs 
and  Persians,  the  Tartars  and  Turks ;  whilst  *  the  same  ardour 
*had  urged  him  to  guess  at  the  French  of  D'Herbelot,  and  to 
'  construe  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock's  Abulfaragius.'     Geo- 
graphy and  chronology  were  not  forgotten.     Cellarius,  Wells, 
Stranchius,  Helvicus,  Anderson,   Usher,  and   Prideaux,  incited 
witliout  satisfying  an  appetite  for  knowledge  bidding  fair  to  be* 
come  omnivorous.     Scaliger,  Marsham,  Fetavius,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  had  their  respective  systems  weighed  in  his  boyish  ba- 
lances :  and  he  had  assiduously  perused  the  sixty  octavo  volumes 
of  the   Universal  History,  as  they  made  about  that  time  their 
monthly  appearance.     A  lame  version  of  Herodotus,  by  Little- 
bury,  the  valuable  Xenophon  of  Spelman,  a  pompous  translation 
of  Tacitus,  by  Gordon,  a  ragged  Procopius,  done  into  English  in 
the  previous  century,  together  with  *  many  crude  lumps  of  Speed, 
'  Rapin,  Mezeray,  Davila,  Machiavel,  Father  Paul,  and  Bower,' 
he  swallowed  like  so  many  novels;  to  say  nothing  about  descrip- 
tions  of  India  and  China,  or  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  acquisi- 
tions by  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.    No  wonder  the  monks 
of  Alma  Mater  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  at  such  a  gentle- 
man-commoner ;  who  was  said  to  prefer  books  to  either  wine  or 
women  ;  or  who  at  all  events  professed  to  divide  his  adorations  at 
Magdalen  quite  as  much  between  Minerva  and  the  Muses,  as 
between  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or  the  other  heathen  divinities  of 
the  Isis.     An  ancient  fellow  survived  to  inform  the  present  vener- 
able President,  Doctor  Routh,  that  he  well  remembered  tliis  in- 
credible phenomenon ;   and   that  he  once   reminded  some  gay 
sparks  amongst  his  contemporaries,  who  were  laughing  at  the 
freshman's  peculiarities,  that,  *if  their  heads  were  entirely  scooped, 
*  young  Gibbon  had  brains  enough  to  supply  them  all.'     Among 
the  few  extracts  we  can  find  room  for,  we  venture  to  give  the 
following ; 

•  The  college  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  esteemed  one  of  the  larj^est 
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and  most  wealthy  of  our  academical  corporations^  which  may  he  com. 
pared  to  the  Benedictine  abheys  of  Catholic  countries ;  and  I  have 
loosely  heard  that  its  estates  might  be  raised  in  the  hands  of  private 
avarice  to  an  annual  revenue  of  £30>000 !  Our  colleges  are  supposed 
to  be  schools  of  science,  as  weU  as  of  education  ;  nor  is  it  unreason, 
able  to  expect,  that  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life  of  cell, 
bacy,  exempt  from  the  cares  of  their  own  subsistence^  and  amply  pro. 
vided  with  books,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of 
study^  and  that  some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  manifested  to 
the  world.  The  shelves  of  their  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  the 
Benedictine  folios^  of  the  editions  of  the  fathers^  and  the  collections  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  from  the  single  abbey  of  St.  Ger. 
main  de  Prez  at  Paris.  But  if  I  inquire  into  the  manufkctures  of  the 
monks  of  Magdalen^  or  if  I  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  other  colleges  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge^ — a  silent  blush,  or  a  soomfiil  frown,  will  be  the 
only  reply.  The  fellows  of  my  time  (not  the  gentlemen-commonen) 
were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  founder : 
their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employments, — the  chapel 
and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired, 
weary  and  well-satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  reading;, 
or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  conscience ;  and  the 
first  shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground^  without 
yielding  any  fruits  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gentleman -com- 
moner,  I  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  fellows,  and  fondly  ex- 
pected that  some  questions  of  literature  would  be  the  amusing  and 
instructive  topics  of  their  discourse.  Their  conversation  stagnated  in 
a  round  of  college  business,  Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and  pri- 
vate scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  intemperance 
of  youth ;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  were  not  expressive  of  the 
most  lively  loyalty  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  general  election  was 
now  approaching :  the  great  Oxfordshire  contest  already  blazed  with 
all  the  malevolence  of  party-zeal.  Magdalen  College  was  devotedlj 
attached  to  the  old  interest !  and  the  names  of  Wenman  aod  Dssh- 
wood  were  more  frequently  pronounced,  than  those  of  Cicero  and 
Chrysostome.  Our  velvet  cap  was  the  cap  of  liberty.  A  tradition 
prevailed  that  some  of  our  predecessors  had  spoken  Latin  dedamatioiis 
in  the  hall ;  but  of  this  ancient  custom,  no  vestige  remained :  the  ob- 
vious method  of  public  exercises  and  examinations  were  totally  un- 
known ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  either  the  president,  or  the  society 
interfered  in  the  private  economy  of  the  tutors  and  their  pupils*  In- 
stead of  guiding  the  studies,  and  watching  over  the  behaviour  of  their 
disciple,  I  was  never  summoned  to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lec- 
ture. The  want  of  experience  and  advice^  as  well  as  of  occupalioBi 
soon  betrayed  me  into  some  improprieties  of  conduct,  ill-chosen  com- 
pany, late  hours,  and  inconsiderate  expenses.  I  eloped  from  Oxfixd; 
returned  to  college  ;  in  a  few  days  eloped  again, — making  four  exea^ 
sions  to  London  in  one  winter,  besides  a  tour  to  Bath,  and  a  visit  into 
Buckinghamshire, — yet  without  once  hearing  the  voice  of  admiMiitioi, 
or  feeling  the  hand  of  control,  amidst  such  costly  and  dangerous  fbUieii 
It  might  at  least  be  suspected  that  an  ecclesiastical  school  should  ii- 
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culcate  the  <»tliodox  principles  of  religion.  But  our  venerable  mother 
had  contrived  to  unite  the  opposite  extremes  of  bigotry  and  indifference ; 
an  heretic,  or  unbeliever,  was  a  monster  in  her  eyes ;  but  she  was 
always,  or  often^  or  sometimes,  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her 
own  children.  Without  a  single  lecture,  either  public  or  private, 
either  Christian  or  Protestant,  I  was  left  by  the  dim  h'ght  of  my  cate- 
chism to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  communion-table,  where  I 
was  admitted,  without  a  question  now  far,  or  by  what  means,  I  might 
be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Such  almost  incredible  neglect 
was  productive  of  the  worst  mischief.  From  my  childhood  I  had  been 
fond  of  religious  disputation :  my  poor  aunt  has  been  often  puzzled 
by  the  mysteries  which  ^e  strove  to  believe ;  nor  had  the  elastic 
spring  been  totally  broken  by  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford.  The  blind 
activity  of  idleness  urged  me  to  advance  without  armour  into  the  dan- 
gerous mazes  of  controversy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  bewildered 
myself  in  the  errors  of  the  dburch  of  Rome.'— pp.  63^7^. 

And  now  occurs  the  crisis  of  his  life.  Without  presuming  to 
intrude  into  the  counsels  of  infinite  Wisdom,  ordering  as  it  does 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  we  can  hardly  help  indulging  in  a 
speculation  as  to  how  Edward  Gibbon,  with  his  talents  and 
knowledge,  could  ultimately  settle  down  as  an  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity— 

*  Whose  ^Eiult  his  own.— -Ingrate,  he  had  of  God 
All  he  could  justly  have :  for  he  decreed 
His  own  revolt, — not  God  !     If  God  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge  cast  no  influence  on  that  faulty 
Which  had  no  less  proved  certain, — unforekno\vn.' 

Singular  enough,  no  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated  William 
Law,  author  of  the  Serious  Call,  had  been  preceptor  to  his 
fiuher,  and  remained  for  many  years  an  inmate  m  the  family  at 
Putney.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  views  of  religious  truth,  en- 
tertained by  this  truly  pious  man,  were  rather  ascetic  than  evan- 
Selical ;  and  that  latterly  he  ^ot  entangled  in  the  mysticism  or 
acob  Behmen.  Any  ideas,  tnerefore,  upon  religion,  which  Gib- 
bon could  have  imbibed  under  the  paternal  roof,  must  have  been 
of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  and  connected,  we  fear,  with  fanaticism. 
Himseli  a  gifted  boy,  fond  of  religious  controversy,  with  his 
natural  vanity  not  a  little  augmented  by  victories  in  argument 
over  his  aunt  Catherine, — there  existed  few  circumstances  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  that  state  of  mind  which  feels  the  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  or  seeks  after  the  guidance  of  heaven.  Hence 
little  if  any  thing  had  he  ever  heard,  at  least  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, of  the  real  way  of  salvation,  the  atonement  made  by  a 
crucified  Saviour,  or  the  conversion  of  a  fallen  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Illness  had  induced  indulgence;  and  indulgence 
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had  not  promoted  either  humility  or  spiritual-mindedness.  Under 
such  auspices  he  was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  an  Established 
Church,  whose  most  cherished  seat  was  that  very  university 
which  he  has  been  just  describing.  He  frankly  tells  us  of  his 
exultation  at  finding  himself  treated  as  a  man,  before  he  was  six- 
teen, invested  in  the  honours  of  a  silk-gown,  located  in  handsome 
apartments,  and  with  more  money  at  his  command  than  he  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  Had  Oxford  been  what  it  then  professed 
itself  to  be,  or  even  what  some  fond  dreamers  imagine  it  is  now, 
Edward  Gibbon,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  need  never  have 
been  an  infidel.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  was, — is, — and  miist 
always  be,  until  its  usurpations  are  terminated,  that  Oxford  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  enormous  gilded  frauds — standing 
out  as  the  Alma  Mater  of  those  who  are  to  lead  others  to  etemd 
life, — and  yet  in  reality  a  Nova  Zembla  in  Christendom, — dead 
amidst  its  hoary  grandeur  of  frost  and  snow,  the  accumulated 
winters  of  ages  and  generations.  He  beheld  there,  uneurtailed, 
unwarmed,  and  unmitigated  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  a 
monstrous  system  calling  itself  Christianity,  but  being  in  reality 
worldliness  and  sensualism,  '  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 

*  faring  sumptuously  every  day.'  His  sound  common  sense  re- 
volted from  the  mockery  of  all  godliness,  and  the  formalism  of  the 
fat  slumbering  hypocrites,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  though 
before  he  could  withdraw  attention  altogether,  either  the  works  of 
Parsons  the  Jesuit,  or  the  History  of  rrotestant  Variations  and 
Exposition  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  by  Bossuet,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
his  reflections.  Both  of  them  were  palpably  sincere ;  a  point  of 
mighty  and  overpowering  importance  to  a  youthful  mind  yearn- 
ing after  something  better  than  the  mere  tinsel  and  pomposity  of 
of  the  then  lying  Establishment.  He  was  caught  too  by  the 
plausibility  of  deciding  every  controversy  through  an  appeal  to 
tradition,  the  fathers,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  doctrines 
taught  by  his  own  university,  if  any  were  propounded  at  all,  pre- 
sented little  difference  from  the  dogmas  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or 
Bellarmine  :  its  discipline  and  practical  morals  were  worse.  His 
ears  became  more  and  more  open  to  the  promises  and  pretensions 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  so  that  the  end  of  it  was  that  *  here- 

*  solved  to  profess  himself  a  Catholic.     Youth  is  simple  and  im- 

*  petuous ;  and  a  momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm  raised  him  above 
*all  temporal  considerations.'  His  epistle  addressed  to  those  at 
home,  which  announced  his  conversion,  was  inflated,  as  he  after- 
wards told  Lord  Sheffield,  with  all  the  dignity  and  self-satisfac- 
tion of  a  martyr.  Was  he  then  really  a  more  religious  individual 
than  before  ? — not  in  the  remotest  degree  !  Notions  of  a  peculiar 
class  had  gained  admission  into  his  intellect,  and  nothing  more. 
His  genius  had  become  like  an  illuminated  statue,  glared  upon  by 
those  golden  tapers  which  burn  upon  the  altars  of  Rome.     The 
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e  of  his  heart  remained  unimpressed,  as  it  had  ever  been  ; 
T  broken  by  the  word,  which  is  as  a  hammer  crushing  the 
in  pieces ;  nor  graven  with  the  letters  of  the  law  and  the 
1,  which  are  written  with  the  finger  of  God  ! 
Kiigious  was  the  earthquake,  no  doubt,  which  appeared  to 

the  walls  and  hearthstones,  in  the  mansion  at  Buriton,  when 
olish  parent  received  such  astounding  nev(^.     *  How  shall 

be  wise,  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  ?*  The  apothegm  was  illus- 
1  in  this  voluntary  keeper  of  beeves,  who  could  not  possibly 
reliend  what  religion  had  to  do  with  conscience,  or  the  uni- 
y.  The  remedy  hit  upon  was  a  transfer  of  the  audacious 
t  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mallet,  the  publisher  of  the 
;  of  Bolingbroke, — a  deist  at  best,  and  according  to  Whita- 
the  historian  of  Craven,  something  more !  Menaces  of 
bment  and  disinheritance  kept  up  the  mental  fever,  instead 
iying  the  obstinacy  of  a  rebellious  and  conceited  son ;  who 
res  toat  he  was  scandalized  and  not  reclaimed  by  the  philo- 
'  of  his  new  protector.  After  considerable  deliberation,  it 
t  length  determined  to  fix  him  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland ; 
bither  the  scene  now  changes.  Young  Gibbon,  in  high  dis- 
,  was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  M.  Pavilhard,  a 
nist  minister,  himself  a  sensible  man,  not  without  sufficient 
ration  to  perceive  that  he  had  obtained  no  ordinary  pupil.  He 
,  therefore,  according  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  litera 
a  of  sundry  instructions,  transmitted  him  from  England,  dis- 
ig  irritation  and  not  prudence.  He  conceived  that  enough 
een  already  done  in  the  way  of  punishment  with  regard  to 
ilprit.  The  elegant  apartments  of  Magdalen  College  were 
jiged  for  a  narrow  gloomy  chamber,  looking  out  upon  the 
\t  street  of  an  unhandsome  town.  Nothing  but  necessaries, 
bese  upon  a  parsimonious  scale,  could  be  expected  from  a 

Swiss  pastor,  whose  wife,  moreover,  had  a  look  out  after 
liary  profit,  and  spread  her  daily  table  '  with  uncleanly  ava- 
'  Young  people,  however,  soon  forget  the  past, — adjust 
jelves,  if  possible,  to  the  present, — and  anticipate  the  future, 
ird  Gibbon  began  to  learn  French  with  rapidity,  and  speak 
b  fluency.  His  respectable  tutor  encouraged  and  guided  his 
iS,  and  introduced  him  by  degrees  into  some  of  the  best 
es  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  A  friendship  was  now  formed 
a  fellow-student  about  his  own  age,  named  Deyverdun, 
I  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
ing,  dancing,  and  even  the  riding-school,  for  which  he  had 

much  taste,  helped  to  polish  his  manners :  nor  will  the  fol- 
g  lines,  penned  as  they  were  in  later  life,  be  deemed  any 

but  honourable  to  the  two  parties  concerned : 

y  obligations  to  the  lessons  of  M.  Pavilliard  gratitude  will  not 
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suffer  me  to  forget :  he  was  endowed  with  a  clear  head  and  a  warm 
heart ;  his  innate  benevolence  had  assuaged  the  spirit  of  the  church  ; 
he  was  rational,  because  he  was  moderate :  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  he  had  acquired  a  just  though  superGcial  knowledge  of  most 
branches  of  literature;  by  long  practice,  he  was  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  teaching;  and  he  laboured  with  assiduous  patience  to  know  the 
character^  gain  the  affections,  and  open  the  mind  of  his  English  pupil.* 

—p.  92. 

The  worthy  minister,  at  a  subsequent  period,  unfolded  before 
Lord  Sheffield  the  astonishment,  with  which  he  used  to  saze  on 
his  extraordinary  and  gifted  charge,  who  would  stand  berore  him, 
— '  a  thin  little  figure,  with  a  large  head,  disputing  and  urging, 
^  with  the  greatest  ability,  all  the  best  arguments  that  had  ever 
*  been  used  in  favour  of  Popery,'  His  most  important'duty  was 
of  course  to  reclaim  him  from  those  errors ;  and  with  the  help  of  a 
system  of  logic  by  M.  De  Crousaz,  he  ultimately  succeeded.  Yet 
aJas, — while  ^  the  various  articles  of  the  Romish  creed  disappeared 
^  like  a  dream,' — and  whilst  after  a  full  intellectual  conviction, 
he  received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Lausanne  on  Christ- 
mas day  in  1754, — he  acknowledges,  that  he  thenceforth  sus- 
pended all  religious  inquiries,  ^  acquiescing  with  implicit  belief  in 
<  the  tenets  and  mysteries,  which  are  adopted  by  the  general  con- 
^  sent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.'  In  other  wor&,  his  mind 
had  undergone  that  affecting  process,  which  after  agitating  human 
weakness,  and  flattering  human  pride,  turns  away  the  soul  from 
God,  and  leaves  it  the  victim  of  paralysis.  Associations  with  the 
admirers  of  Voltaire,  as  well  as  an  occasional  visit  to  Femey  it- 
self, supplied  whatever  might  yet  be  wanting  to  render  his  scep- 
ticism incurable.  The  implicit  belief,  of  which  we  have  just  now 
heard,  is  to  be  read  backwards ;  or  at  all  events  it  soon  became 
only  a  scornful  phrase,  covering  the  most  perfect  infidelity. 

Meanwhile  he  diligently  studied  the  Latin  classics,  and  began 
Greek  in  good  earnest.  Whatever  he  might  have  acquired  oe- 
fore,  in  this  way,  must  have  been  trifling  indeed.  Hali  the  Iliad, 
and  a  large  portion  of  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  were  gone 
through  in  the  original.  A  solid  foundation  was  laid,  which  enabled 
him,  m  a  more  propitious  season,  to  prosecute  Grecian  literature. 
He  entered  in  a  private  journal  the  toils  and  results  of  every 

Eassing  day.  Method  and  arrangement  thus  grew  into  a  steady 
abit  Each  important  author  became  as  it  were  only  a  firesn 
centre,  from  which  he  ranged  along  and  around  some  new 
sphere  of  science,  or  some  fresh  department  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Mathematics,  jurisprudence,  poetry,  logic,  and  history,  absorbed 
him  by  turns.  He  commenced  a  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  professors  in  Europe ;  suggested  emendations  of 
Livy ;  and  made  his  name  known  at  Paris,  Zkirich,  and  Gcittin-, 
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gen  !  Now  and  then  a  slight  tour  amongst  the  Alps  just  varied 
the  scene.  His  £Eiculties  were  growing  tor  his  future  Atlantean 
adiievements,  without  his  being  conscious  perhaps  of  the  real 
extent  to  which  the  world  would  one  day  see  them  successfully 
exercised.  The  five  years  of  his  exile  were  now  wearing  away. 
His  father  had  relaxed  in  his  wrath,  after  tidings  of  a  return  to 
Protestantism,  on  the  part  of  his  son,  had  reached  him.  An  act 
of  filial  obedience,  in  a  still  tenderer  point,  might  have  also  helped 
to  appease  any  remaining  ire.  A  beautiful  mdy,  Mademoiselle 
Susan  Curchod,  dwelt  amongst  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Geneva.  Her  talents  and  conversation, 
and  we  may  add,  her  virtues,  were  the  only  rivals  to  her  personal 
attractions.  Our  historian  beheld  her  frequently,  and  loved  her 
earnestly  :  yet  on  finding  that  his  parent  would  never  hear  of  the 
match,  he  surrendered  the  object  of  his  afiection  to  M.  Neckar, 
without  many  audible  murmurs,  and  perhaps  without  the  same 
amount  of  positive  suffering,  which  might  have  tortured  more 
excitable  dispositions.  From  the  conduct  of  this  lady,  throughout 
prosperity  and  adversity,  and  the  influence  she  never  failed  to 
exert  over  both  her  hustKtnd  and  friends,  amongst  whom  her  first 
lover  always  was  numbered,  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Milman,  that 
such  a  connexion  as  Gibbon  might  thus  have  formed,  would  have 
materially  altered  his  destiny.  It  might,  or  it  might  not  have 
done  so.  No  lines  of  his  domestic  character  seem  more  pleasing 
than  his  preference  for  good  female  society.  But  he  never  lost 
his  heart  afterwards. 

Having  been  permitted  to  revisit  England  in  the  spring  of 
1758,  he  went  first  to  the  residence  of  his  aunt  Catharine  Porten, 
*  the  only  person  whom  he  was  really  impatient  to  see.'  His  re- 
ception at  Buriton  proved,  however,  less  disagreeable  than  he  ex- 
pected. Its  master  had  married  a  second  time ;  yet  although  the 
risings  of  prejudice  were  strong  against  his  step-mother,  prudence 
on  her  side,  and  much  good  sense  as  well  as  temper  on  his  own, 
produced  lasting  harmony  between  them.  The  country  and 
London  engaged  him  in  a  round  of  alternate  study  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  the  former  always  predominating,  and  throwing  him,  when 
in  the  metropolis,  amongst  the  Mallets,  or  such  circles  as  tliey 
could  introduce  him  into.  The  philosophy  of  deism  no  longer 
scandalized  him,  as  it  had  done  some  years  before.  He  soon 
published  his  first  work  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  in  the  French 
language ;  which  attracted  sufficient  attention  at  the  time,  tliough 
less  in  London  than  in  France  and  Switzerland.  He  now  entered 
the  Hampshire  Volunteers,  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of  which 
afforded  him,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  clearer  notions  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  had,  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  or  Roman  legion ; 
whilst  it  broke  up  his  sedentary  habits,  and  shook  off  from  him 
that  constitutional  reserve  inherent  almost  in  the  British  character. 
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At  intervals,  he  would  revolve  in  his  mind,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  some  subject  of  history,  which  might  suit  his  taste,  and 
g^ve  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents.  The  Age  of 
Sesostris,  the  Republic  of  Florence,  the  Liberty  of  Switzerland, 
followed  one  upon  the  other,  to  be  thought  over,  commenced,  and 
finally  thrown  aside.  On  being  released  from  military  service,  be 
set  out  on  his  travels  into  Italy,  ^nsited  Lausanne  upon  his  way, 
received  there  the  congratulations  of  his  admiring  acquaintance, 
and  witnessed  the  tears  of  joy  with  which  his  aged  instructor  em- 
braced him ;  whilst  without  lingering  elsewhere,  he  hastened  for- 
ward to  Rome,  and  '  trod  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  a  lofty  stop, 

*  the  ruins  of  tlie  Forum, — each  memorable  spot,  where  Romulus 
'  stood,  or  Tully  spokei  or  Caesar  fell.*  Several  days  of  mental 
intoxication,  he  says,  were  lost  or  enjoyed,  before  he  could  de- 
scend to  a  cool  and  minute  investigaton. 

*  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October^  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  wag- 
ing vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  now  the  church  of  the  Zocolants. 
or  Franciscans,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city 
first  started  to  my  mind.  But  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to 
the  decay  of  the  city,  rather  than  of  the  empire ;  and  though  my 
reading  and  reBectious  began  to  point  towards  that  object,  some  yean; 
elapsed,  and  several  avocations  intervened,  before  I  was  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  execution  of  that  laborious  work.' — ^p,  184. 

Passing  over  those  intermediate  avocations,  it  is  to  *  that  la- 

*  borious  work,'  we  must  now  hasten.  Like  a  wrestler  trying  his 
prowess,  or  beating  the  air,  he  began  a  long  course  of  prepara- 
tory discipline  and  study.  He  launched  insensibly  upon  the 
ocean  of  Auijustan  history ;  and  in  the  descending  series,  investi- 
gated with  his  pen  almost  alu'ays  in  his  hand,  the  original  reconis 
from  Dion  Cassius  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  from  the  reign 
of  Trajan  to  the  last  age  of  the  Western  Caesars.  Tillemonte 
and  the  Theodosian  Code,  the  latter  as  illustrated  by  GodefroV) 
are  enumerated  amongst  his  most  useful  assistants,  in  the  accoont 
furnished  by  himself :  but  we  are  persuaded  that  both  were  some- 
thing more.  Where  the  former  ceases,  a  difference  has  often 
struck  us  as  perceptible :  and  Meuselius,  in  his  preiace  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Historica,  offers  the  sjime  remark  :  Videmus  quidem 
ubique  fere  studium  veritatemque  scribendi  maximum^  speaking 
of  Gibbon  ;  yet  he  adds,  tamen  sine  Tillemontio  duce,  fibi  sciScet 
hujm  historia  finitur^  scppiu^  noster  tituhat  atgiie  hallucinatttr. 
With  regard  to  the  Theodosian  Code,  no  secret  is  made  as  to 
what  a  magazine  of  materials  it  proved  for  the  fourth  and  fifih 
centuries.  Muratori,  Sigonius,  Pagi,  Baronius,  together  with 
tlie  enormous  Byzantine  Corpus,  became  mines  of  golden  ore, 
whence  diligence  and  genius  extracted  so  much  that  was  truly 
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Taluable  for  the  six  quarto  volumes,  which  it  cost  their  author 
nearly  twenty  years  to  compose.  The  death  of  his  father,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1770,  delivered  him  from  a  state  of  depend- 
ance ;  and  although  Buriton  was  embarrassed  with  mortgages,  a 
genteel  income  remained  even  for  an  English  aristocrat,  and 
which  would  have  been  considered  affluence  by  any  foreign  one. 
At  all  events,  he  was  now  absolute  lord,  as  he  ignorantly  ex- 
presses himself,  of  his  hours  and  words,  his  thoughts  and  his 
actions.  Responsibility  or  accountability  of  any  kind  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him.  He  obtained  admission  to  several  fashion- 
able clubs ;  was  nominated  a  member  of  parliament ;  and  accu- 
mulated, from  all  quarters,  whatever  might  promote  the  progress 
of  his  Roman  history.  He  was  sometimes  disheartened.  The 
first  chapter  was  composed  and  recomposed  three  times,  and  the 
two  following  ones  twice,  before  he  could  satisfy  himself,  and  hit 

*  the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle  and  rhetorical  declama- 
<  tion.'  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  were  reduced  by  a 
triple  revisal  to  their  present  dimensions.  Their  character  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  animadversion  here.  As  Professor 
Porson  has  observed,  ^  the  industry  of  Gibbon  is  indefatigable ; 
'  his  accuracy  scrupulous ;  his  reading,  which  is  sometimes  osten- 
^tatiously  displayed,  immense;  his  attention  ever  awake;  his 
^  memory  retentive ;  his  style  emphatic  and  expressive ;  his  sen- 
^  tences  harmonious ;  his  reflections  just  and  profound;  nor  does 
^his  humanity  ever  slumber,  unless  when  women  are  ravished,  or 

*  the  Christians  persecuted.  He  often  makes,  when  he  cannot 
'  find,  an  opportuity  to  insult  our  religion,  which  he  hates  so  cor- 
*dially,  that  he  might  seem  to  revenge  some  personal  injury. 
^  Such  is  his  eagerness  in  the  cause,  that  he  stoops  to  the  most 
'  despicable  pun,  or  to  the  most  awkward  perversion  of  language, 
*for  the  pleasure  of  turning  the  Scriptures  into  ribaldry,  or  of 
^  calling  Jesus  an  impostor.'  Much  of  the  latter  sentence  is  an 
exaggeration ;  nor,  as  Mr.  Milman  says,  was  Porson  the  man, 
from  his  own  profligate  liabits  and  style  of  conversation,  who  had 
any  right  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  moral  or  religious  censor.  Yet 
be  proceeds,  and  with  righteous  severity,  to  denounce  that  vile 
obscenity  which  pervades  part  of  the  text,  and  many  of  the  notes, 
more  especially  in  the  latter  volumes,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall. 
Gibbon  frequently  declared  that  he  could  never  understand  such 
charges ;  and  shelters  himself,  if  we  remember  rightly,  under  the 
shadow  of  certain  prelatical  precedents,  —alas  !  only  too  numerous 
in  his  own  day,  and  before  his  own  time.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
*  dull  and  deep  potations,'  in  which  he  engaged  as  a  young  person 
at  Magdalen,  among  the  mass  of  its  fellows,  had  inured  nim  to  a 
degree  of  coarseness  and  indecency,  which  would  not  now  be 
tolerated.  Hence  his  obtuseness  of  perception  on  the  subject, 
indurated  and  petrified  as  it  was  by  that  infidelity,  which  we 
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cannot  but  trace  to  the  same  unfortunate  associations.  The  editor, 
indeed,  of  the  autobiography  before  us,  cites  a  remark  from  M. 
Suard  implying  that  Gibbon,  in  describing  the  decay  of  the  em- 
pire, borrowed  his  first  impressions  and  retained  them  ever  after- 
wards, from  the  conception  of  his  subject  on  the  Capitol,  when 
he  looked  upon  *  the  bare-footed  friars  singing  vespers  in  the 
*  temple  of  Jupiter,'  all  which  mummeries  he  perversely  identified 
with  Christianity  !  But  he  had  then  been,  upon  our  hypothesis, 
an  unbeliever  for  years :  so  that  we  feel  satisfied,  as  to  both  the 
minister  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  M.  Suard  being  mistaken  altogether. 
The  blame  of  his  apostacy,  with  respect  to  its  instrumental  causes, 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  not  of  Rome,  but  of  Oxford ; — that  seat 
of  religion  rendered  nominal,  through  the  influences  of  an  Esta- 
blishment;—the  Sodom,  spiritually  speaking,  of  a  Dead  Sea, 
whose  apples  are  externally  beautiful  and  fair,  but  when  gathered, 
full  of  dust  and  ashes  ! 

The  first  volume  of  his  History  was  published  about  the  17th 
of  February,  1776,  and  attracted  instant  attention.  To  use  his  own 
language,  the  book  was  on  every  table,  and  almost  on  every 
toilette.  So  moderate  had  been  his  hopes,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  print  above  five  hundred  copies,  when  the  prophetic  taste  of 
Mr.  Strahan  insisted  upon  a  thousand.  These  were  sold  in  a  few 
days.  An  atmosphere  of  praise  forthwith  surrounded  the  author, 
who  listened  however  with  greater,  and  more  natural  pleasure,  to 
the  applauses  of  Hume  and  Robertson.  Edition  after  edition 
followed  ;  succeeded  by  not  a  few  singularly  clumsy,  and 
ill-conducted  attacks,  from  worldly  and  high-church  clergymen; 
who  courted  the  empty  praise  of  notoriety,  as  well  as  the  solid 
pudding  of  preferment.  The  second  and  third  volumes  came  out 
together  in  April  1781  :  the  three  last  exactly  seven  years  after- 
wards. He  had  sat  in  parliament  during  the  heat  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  for  Liskeard  and  Lymington,  and  held  office  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of  Trade  :  but  at  the  peace,  he  withdrew 
once  more  to  his  beloved  Lausanne,  where  his  income  would  go 
much  further  than  in  England,  and  his  studious  habits  be  unin- 
terupted.  An  arrangement  had  previously  been  made  with  M. 
Deyverdun,  that  he  should  share  with  him  a  spacious  and  conve- 
nient mansion,  connected  on  the  north  side  with  the  city,  and 
open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless  horizon  over  the 
Leman  Lake,  and  the  Savoy  mountains.  Here  he  reviewed, 
carried  forward,  and  finally  completed  the  work,  which  has  asto- 
nished Europe.  Its  former  moiety  had  embraced  the  period  from 
the  Antonines  to  Augustulus;  but  he  now  brought  down  his  lumi- 
nous review  of  Roman  aflairs  to  their  ultimate  limit  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  civilized  world  may  be  said  to  have  won- 
dered at  the  comprehensiveness,  the  variety,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  entire  survey.     Besides  executing  in  tne  most  masterly  mail- 
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ner  a  long  gallery  of  imperial  portraits,  he  had  drawn  attention 
to  that  extraordinary  movement  along  the  frontiers  of  China, 
which  first  set  in  motion  the  barbarian  tribes,  destined  to  occupy 
in  succession  the  Roman  territories.  No  other  pen  could  have 
psdnted,  as  he  has  done,  Alaric  and  the  Visigoths, — Genseric  and 
the  Vandals, — Attila  and  the  Huns, — Odoacer  and  the  Heruli, — 
Clovis  and  the  Franks, — Theodoric  and  the  Ostrogoths, — Alboin 
and  the  Lombards, — not  forgetting  the  Sarmatians,  the  Alans, 
the  Burgundians,  Sueves,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Slavi, 
Russians,  Avars,  and  Hungarians.  These  all  pass  over  the  stage, 
as  if  summoned  alive  from  the  womb  of  time ;  clad,  and  armed, 
and  in  action, — slaughtering  their  enemies  or  one  another,  sweep- 
ing away  old  abuses,  casting  down  and  building  up  again  tne 
framework  of  society, — the  whole  scene  a  moving  picture  of  hu- 
man realities.  Meanwhile  at  Constantinople  a  snadow  of  Roman 
domination  still  lingers,  for  a  thousand  years,  after  its  total  ex- 
tinction in  the  west.  The  gorgeous  phantom  is  displayed,  as  it 
actually  existed,  a  form  of  pride,  and  pomp,  and  degeneracy,  of 
ostentation  and  magnificent  weakness,  far  different  from  Octavius, 
Trajan,  Aurelian,  or  the  Flavian  emperors.  After  the  posterity 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  have  transmitted  their  diadem  to  Marcian, 
Leo,  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  Justinian  the  nephew  of  the 
last,  revives  once  more  the  imperial  power  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  of  Spain.  Another  Justin,  a 
second  Tiberius,  the  unfortunate  Maurice,  the  guilty  Phocas, 
with  five  successive  dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  the  Isaurian,  the 
Amorian,  the  Basilian  or  Macedonian,  and  the  Comnenian,  be- 
sides a  few  intermediate  sovereigns,  govern  with  strange  and 
multifarious  fortunes,  hardlv  pressed  on  their  Asiatic  boundaries, 
by  the  Arabian  followers  of  the  false  prophet. 

Now  blazes  up  before  us  the  talismanic  empire  of  the  Saracens, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Ganges,  and  westward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, overrunning  Egypt,  Lybia,  Numidia,  Mauritania, 
Spain,  and  even  for  a  brief  interval,  some  provinces  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  the  Cartiphate  reflect  alternate  splen- 
dours on  Damascus,  Coufa,  Bassora,  and  Bagdat :  the  Ommiades 
and  Abassides,  with  Haroun  Alraschid,  the  Mahometan  Augus- 
tus of  the  ninth  century,  swallow  up  Candia,  Cyprus,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  isles,  until  Italy  itself  is  more 
than  threatened ;  but  while  all  Christendom  thrills  with  alarm, 
the  string  of  the  Arabian  bow  relaxes ;  disunion  weakens  and 
divides  the  assailants;  Charles  Martel  breaks  their  sword  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire ;  Cordova,  Fez,  Tunis,  and  Grand  Cairo,  be- 
come the  capitals  of  indc|)endant  kingdoms ;  and  the  Saracens, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  give  way  to  the  Turks.  These  we  behold 
issuing  from  the  regions  of  Taurus  and  Imaus,  desolating  Mus- 
covy, imd  rushing  down  upon  the  Caspian.     Bagdat  is  taken  ;  the 
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Caliphate  is  curtailed,  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  into  a  mere 
spiritual  pontificate ;  Turkish  sultans  establish  themselves  from 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Nile ;  to  yield  in  their  turn  to  the  Mongolian 
Tartars.     Meanwhile  in  an  earlier  century,  Charlemagne  has  re- 
constructed a  vast  occidental  power,  from  the  Baltic  to  Bene- 
ventum,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Ocean.    A 
church,  calling  itself  that  of  Christ,  appears  on  the  scene,  Midi 
the  tiara  on  her  head,  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  her  hand. 
The  growth  of  this  peculiar  prodigy  is  described  by  Gibbon  with 
marvellous  precision  and  effect ;  as  are  also  the  shifting  phases  of 
ecclesiastical  heresy  and  schism,  as  shown  amongst  the  Arians, 
the   Manichseans,  the   Monophysites,  the  Paulicians,  and  their 
countless  successors.     Commerce  also  puts  in  claims  for  political 
influence,   through  the  republics  of  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa. 
In  Germany,  there  culminate  and  wane  the  Saxon,  Franconian, 
and  Swabian  families,  with  the  contentions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.     In  Spain,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Visigothic 
Roderick,    the    Christian   states  are  founded  of  Leon,  Castile, 
Aragon,    Valentia,   and    Portugal.     In    France,   the    Capetians 
supersede  the  Carlovingians.     Then  come  the  Crusades,  the  Age 
of  Chivalry,  the  Feudal  System,  the  Monastic  and  Military  Or- 
ders, the  French  Monarchs  for  sixty  years  on  the  Bosphorus,  the 
recovery  of  the  Byzantine  throne  by  Michael  Palseologus.     But 
Othman  has  by  this  time  re-in^irited  the  Turks,  and  we  see 
them  advancing  against  Bithynia,  and  the  Hellespont,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     Their  passage  into  Europe 
quickly  ensues :  the  four  Euphratensian  sultanies  become  incor- 

E orated  :  Amurath  the  First  almost  grasps  Constantinople :  and 
is  son  Bajazet,  about  to  revel  on  his  prey,  is  only  arrested  by 
the  victories  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane.  But  he  too  descends  into 
the  sepulchre ;  discord  and  misfortune  wave  their  wings  over  the 
palaces  of  Samarcand ;  the  Ottoman  dynasty  starts  from  its  state 
of  temporary  depression,  like  Antseus  when  he  had  touched  the 
ground;  and  the  terrible  Mahomet  the  Second  triumphantly 
tramples  in  the  dust,  the  last,-^the  last  of  the  Constantines ! 

Such  is  a  most  imperfect  glance  at  some  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
author,  as  well  as  our  readers,  to  present  them  with  the  extract 
in  which  he  describes  the  termination  of  his  labours :  he  says, 

*  I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shaU  now 
commemorate  the  hour  of  my  deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day,  or 
rather  the  night,  of  the  27th  June,  787,  between  the  hours  rf 
eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  toA 
several  tarns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.     The 
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air  was  temperate^  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waters^  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dis- 
semble the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and 
perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fiEime.  But  my  pride  was  soon  hum- 
bled, and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea 
that  I  had  taken  an  everlastingleaveof  an  old  and  agreeable  companion, 
and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  life 
of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  jRacts, 
which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  five 
quarto  volumes.  1 .  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  interme- 
diate copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer :  the 
faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own/ — pp.  289—290. 

After  a  quiet  residence  of  four  years,  during  which  he  had  never 
moved  from  his  retirement,  he  set  out  for  London,  arranged  with 
his  bookseller  for  the  publication,  and  hastened  to  Sheffield-place, 
whither  the  proofs  were  transmitted  him  for  correction.     Three 
months  were  consumed  upon  the  impression  of  the  fourth  volume; 
but  the  two  last  were  got  through  at  the  rate  of  nine  sheets  a 
week  for  three  thousand  copies.     The  day  of  announcement  was 
delayed,  that  it  mi^ht  coincide  with  the  nfty-first  anniversary  of 
his  birthday ;  of  wnich  the  double  festival  was  celebrated,  by  a 
eheerful  literary  dinner,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cadell,  where  some 
dull  compliments,  in  verse,  were  read  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
author,  by  Hayley  the  poet.     Yet  we  agree  with  Mr.  Milman, 
that  the  following  lines  soar  rather  above  mediocrity,  in  remon- 
strating against  the  scepticism  of  our  historian  : 

'  Humility  herself,  divinely  mild. 
Sublime  Religion's  meek  and  modest  child, 
Like  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus,  in  the  strife. 
Where  Force  assailed  his  father's  sacred  life. 
Breaks  silence, — and  with  filial  duty  warm. 
Bids  thee  revere  her  parent's  hallowed  form.*^ 

As  soon  as  possible,  after  the  publication  of  his  History,  he 
rithdrew  from  the  incense  of  admiration,  and  the  inconvenience 
)f  some  warm  remonstrances,  to  his  favorite  retreat  in  Switzer- 
and,  which  was  much  improved,  both  in  pretension  and  accom- 
nodation,  for  the  reception  of  one  whose  fame  was  now  European. 
He  had  every  thing  before  him  which  fortune,  success,  and  high 
connexions  could  supply.  Homer,  Aristophanes,  and  Plato,  re- 
galed his  intellectual  appetite  with  a  full  repast :  yet  the  death  of 
lis  companion  Deyverdun,  and  the  storms  of  the  French  Revo- 
ution,  speedily  overclouded  the  prospect.  Some  new  works  were 
)rojectea  without  coming  to  any  thing:  but  the  execution  of 
LK>uis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  domestic  affliction  of  his  noble  cor- 
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respondent,  at  length  drove  him  homewards.  Towards  the  close 
of  179t],  it  is  that  we  find  him  confessing,  for  the  first  time  to 
Lord  Sheffield,  his  rupture  of  thirty-three  years  continuance.  It 
liiid  led  to  a  hydrocele,  and  required  an  operation  without  delay. 
Relief,  through  repeated  tapping,  proved  only  temporary :  and 
the  final  events  of  liis  life  are  thus  recorded  by  his  biographer: 

'  After  I  left  him  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  14th  January,  1794,  be 
saw  some  company.  Lady  Lucan  and  Lady  Spencer,  and  thought  him- 
self well  enough  at  night  to  omit  the  opium  draught,  which  he  had 
been  used  to  take  for  some  time.  He  slept  very  indifferently ;  before 
nine  the  next  morning  he  rose,  but  could  not  eat  his  breakfast.  How- 
ever, he  appeared  tolerably  well,  yet  complained  at  times  of  a  pain  in 
his  stomach.  At  one  o'clock  he  received  other  friends,  with  whom  he 
talked,  as  Uvsual,  on  various  subjects ;  and  twenty  hours  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Gibbon  happened  to  fall  into  a  conversation,  not  uncommon 
with  him,  on  the  probable  duration  of  his  life.  He  said,  that  he 
thought  himself  a  good  life  for  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  years.  About 
six,  he  ate  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  Madeira. 
After  dinner,  he  became  very  uneasy  and  impatient ;  complained  a 
good  deal,  and  appeared  so  weak,  that  his  servant  was  alarmed.  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  sent  to  his  friend  and  relation  Mr.  Robert  Darrell,  whose 
house  was  not  far  distant,  desiring  to  see  him,  and  adding,  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  say.  But  unfortunately,  this  desired  interview 
never  took  place. 

*  During  the  evening,  he  complained  much  of  his  stomach,  and  of  a 
disposition  to  vomit.     Soon  after  nine,  he  took  his  opium  draught,  and 
went  to  bed.     About  ten,  he  complained  of  much  pain^  and  desired 
that  warm  napkins  might  be  applied  to  him.     He  suffered  almost  in- 
cessantly until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  said  he  felt  much 
easier.     About  seven,  the  servant  asked  whether  he  should  send  for 
his  surgeon  IVIr.  Farquhar,  afterwards  Sir  Walter  Farquhar?    He 
answered.  No ;  for  he  was  as  well  as  he  had  been  the  day  before. 
About  half  past  eight  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  said  that  he  was  *p/« 
adroit '  than  he  had  been  for  three  months  past,  and  got  into  bed  again^ 
without  assistance,  better  than  usual.     About  nine,  he  said  that  he 
would  rise.     The  servant,  however,  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  hed, 
until  the  surgeon  should  come,  who  was  expected  about  eleven.    Till 
that  hour  he  spoke  with  great  facility.     His  medical  attendant  came 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  was  then  visibly  dying.     When  the 
valet  de  chambre  returned  after  attending  Mr.  Farquhar  out  of  the 
room,  his  master  said,  Ponrquoi  est  ce  que  vous  me  quittez  ?    This 
was  about  half  past  eleven.     At  twelve,  he  drank  some  brandy  and 
water,  from  a  tea-pot,  and  desired  his  favorite  servant  to  stay  with 
him.     These  were  the  last  words  he  pronounced  articulately.     To  the 
last  he  preserved  his  senses  ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  his 
servant  having  asked  a  question,  he  made  a  sign  to  show  him  that  he 
understood  him.     He  was  quite  tranquil,  and  did  not  stir;  his  eyes 
half  shut.     About  a  quarter  before  one,  he  ceased  to  breathe.     The 
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valet  de  chambre  observed^  that  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  at  any  time  show 
the  least  sign  of  alarm,  or  apprehension  of  death ;  and  it  does  not 
appear^  that  he  ever  thought  himself  in  danger^  unless  his  desire  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Darrell  may  be  considered  in  that  light/ 

—pp.  449—451. 

Such  is  the  account  furnished  by  Lord  Sheffield  of  the  last 
hours  of  tlib  celebrated  sceptic.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  scriptural  assertion,  that  ^  the  wicked  have  no  bands  in  tJheir 
^  death  :'  and  so  it  seems  to  hav&  been  here.  The  spiritual  para- 
lysis, of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  appears  to  have 
deprived  him,  as  it  does  others,  of  all  sensation  and  even  interest, 
with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  a  future  state, — the  putting  off  the 
wretched  robe  of  mortality,  and  migrating  into  a  never-ending 
existence!  We  find,  indeed,  that  exhausted  nature,  after  the 
loss  of  speech,  could  give  signals  that  the  things  of  time  were 
still  understood  ;  but  as  to  those  of  eternity,  he  died  and  made  no 
sign  !  Amidst  the  bounties  of  Providence  by  which,  more  than 
most  men  he  had  been  surrounded, — amidst  warnings  from  the 
departure  of  those  whom  he  tenderly  loved  to  a  world  beyond  the 
tomb, — amidst  some  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  and  early 
reminiscences  of  religious  persons,  his  fine  intellect  dared  to  turn 
the  finger  of  scorn  upon  the  only  Wise  and  the  only  Fair  !  And 
so  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices,  and  to  reflections  supposed 
to  be  philosophical, — but  which  in  reality  were  the  extreme  of 
folly.  His  scoffing  and  profligate  indifference  may  be  judged  of 
from  such  observations  as  the  following,  written,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  his  ripest  years:  *  In  old  age,'  he  says,  '  the  consola- 
'  tion  of  hope  is  reserved  for  the  tenderness  of  parents,  who  com- 

*  mence  a  new  life  in  their  children ;  for  the  faith  of  enthusiasts, 
''who  sing  hallelujahs  above  the  clouds;  and  for  the  vanity  of 

*  authors,  who  presume  upon  the  immortality  of  their  name  and 

*  writings.'  Happy,  thrice  happy  would  it  have  been  for  himself, 
had  his  own  name  been  enrolled  in  a  volume,  to  which  alas  !  he 
never  aspired;  yet  compared  with  which,  the  records  of  the 
Roman  empire  are  but  as  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  chaflf  of 
the  summer  threshing-floor. 

Gibbon  became  latterlv  corpulent,  and  awkward  in  his  person 
with  bones  which  were  always  small ;  and  which  formerly  gave  a 
disproportionate  slenderness  of  appearance  to  his  body,  as  com- 
pared with  his  head.  His  high  forehead,  thoughtful  eyebrow, 
and  double  chin,  formed  his  best  features.  His  mouth  mellifluous 
as  that  of  Plato,  is  described  *  as  having  been  a  round  hole,  nearly 
^  in  the  centre  of  his  visage.'  Colman  has  introduced  him  into  a 
graphic  sketch,  as  sitting  opposite  Johnson  '  in  a  suit  of  flowered 

*  velvet,  with  a  bag  and  sword,'  curiously  contrasted  with  the 
rusty  brown  suit,  and  black  worsted  stockings,  of  that  renowned 
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lexicographer.  His  habits,  style  of  conversation,  ideas  of  men 
and  things,  were  all  aristocratic  to  the  very  core.  He  had  ralLer 
have  been  marked,  at  any  time  in  company,  as  a  fashionable  gen- 
tleman, than  as  the  first  historian  of  his  age.  Even  in  light 
conversation,  his  *  mannerism  prevailed ;  he  tapped  his  snuff-boi, 
<  smirked,  smiled,  and  rounded  his  periods,  witn  the  same  air  of 

*  high-breeding.'  His  whole  demeanour  was  in  fact  that  of  arti- 
ficial naturalness,— if  so  incongruous  a  combination  of  terms  may 
be  allowed.  His  minor  works  consist  of  Memoirs  and  Correspon- 
dence; abstracts  of  and  relBections  upon  the  books  he  read; 
sundry  journals  and  detached  pieces  upon  various  subjects;  out- 
lines of  his  History  of  the  World;  his  essay  upon  tbe  study  of 
ancient  literature;  critical  observations  on  the  Sixth  Eneid;  a 
dissertation  on  Voltaire's  Man  of  the  Iron  Masque ;  a  Memoir 
Justicatif  pour  servir  de  Reponse  a  I'Expos^  de  la  cour  de  France; 
his  Vindication  of  his  History ;  the  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick ;  and  an  Address  to  the  public,  as  to  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  our  ancient  historians.  His  attendance  in  Parliament,  or  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  just  that  which  suited  his  curiosity  and 
convenience.  He  thoroughly  understood  his  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests, and  for  three  or  four  years,  very  quietly  pocketed  *  a 

*  convenient  salary '  of  ^700,  or  £800  per  annum,  out  of  the 
public  money,  for  doing  precisely  nothing  at  all.  Slight  indeed 
were  the  political  honesty  and  consistency  of  those  golden  days. 
No  wonder  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  is  of  robbery  and  r<^ery,  ex- 
torts a  sigh  from  conservatism.  In  June  1781,  the  library  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  came  to  the  hammer.  On 
the  blank  leaf  of  his  copv  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  was  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  that  eminent  statesman, 
mentioning  a  remarkable  declaration  of  our  historian,  at  a  tavern 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  placing  in  juxta-position  with  it,  his  subsequent 
parliamentary  conduct.     'The  author  of  this  work,'  it  observes, 

*  said  in  public,  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  this  country,  until 
'  six  heads  of  the  principal  persons  in  Lord  North's  administratim 

*  were  laid  upon  the  table  ! — and  yet  eleven  days  afterwards,  thfa 

*  same  gentleman  accepted  the  place  of  a  lord  of  trade  under  those 

*  very  ministers,  and  has  acted  with  them  ever  since.*  All  which 
was  perfectly  true ;  and  perfectly  correct  also,* according  to  the 
Machiavelian  notions  of  the  oligarchy  then  governing"  Great 
Britain.  Fox  himself  would  have  had  to  search  in  vam  for  a 
thoroughly  honest  man  amongst  his  noble  and  right  honourable 
associates  ! 

Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ? 
Clodius  accusat  moechos ;  Catalina  Ccthegum ! 

We  have  only  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  as  to  the  edi- 
tion now  before  us.     The  portrait  forms  a  beautiful  frontispiece. 
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The  type,  and  paper,  and  execution,  reflect  great  credit  upon 
both  the  publisher  and  printer.  The  editor  has  very  conveniently 
divided  his  matter  into  chapters ;  and  thrown  a  number  of  lesser 
circumstances,  and  secondary  illustrations,  into  the  form  of  notes, 
appended  to  each  chapter.  These  are  the  limits  we  fear  of  the 
praise,  which  an  impartial  reviewer  will  award  him.  His  remarks 
are  as  rare  and  jejune,  as  church-rates  may  be  in  the  parish 
where  he  officiates  as  minister ;  or  as  reformers  are  in  the  Abbey, 
which  glories  in  him  as  one  of  its  Prebendaries.  We  look  m 
vain  for  any  projection  of  Gibbon's  intellectual  horoscope;  which 
might  surely  have  been  expected  from  a  successful  poet,  wearing 
both  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  a  wealthy  ecclesiastical 
establishment  Nevertheless  we  feel  obliged  to  him,  for  having  at 
least  compiled  a  few  gleanings  from  other  quarters;  and  for 
having  superintended  the  re-issue  of  an  auto-biography,  which 
cannot  &il  to  interest  every  reader  in  the  English  language. 


Art.  III.  The  Saviotir's  Right  to  Divine  Worship  Vindicated,  in  Let- 
ters to  the  Rev,  J,  Armstrong,  D,D.  By  W.  Urwick,  D.D. 
8vo.     Dublin  :  Robertson.     Pp.  412. 

nPHE  esteemed  author  to  whom  the  public  has  already  been 
■■■    indebted   for  a  valuable  work  on    *  The   True    Nature   of 

*  Christ's  Person  and  Atonement,'  as  well  as  for  several  pamphlets, 
justly  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  this  publication,  that, '  though  the 

*  following  Letters  are  addressed  to  a  Unitarian  minister,  they  are 

*  upon  topics  of  the  highest  concern  to  every  human  being.'  '  The 
'  design  of  the  following  pages,'  he  adds, '  is  to  show  truth,  and  to 
'commend  her  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart.  Nor,  as  the 
'writer  thinks,  could  truth  appear  more  winning  and  commanding 
'than  in  the   doctrines  whicli  this  book  purports   to  illustrate. 

*  They  are  the  hope  of  the  guilty,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  glory  of 
'  the  church,  the  wonder  of  creation,  the  grandest  and  most  pre- 

*  cious  revelation  which  the  Deity  has  made.  It  is  desired  that 
'the  volume  now  offered  to  the  public,  may  not  be  of  merely 
'local  or  temporary  interest.     Though  not  intending  it  when  he 

*  began,  the  author  came,  in  working  out  his  thoughts,  to  intend 
*that  his  book  should  prove  not  only  a  shield  for  present  defence, 
'but  a  manual  of  instruction.'     His  object  was  'to  produce  a 

*  volume  of  general  and  permanent  utility,  in  order  to  which  he  has 

*  occupied  it  as  fully  as  he  could  with  great  general  principles, 
*and  especially  with,  as  he  ventures  to  think,  for  the  most  part 
'clear  and  well  sustained  expositions  of  inspired  testimonies  con- 
*ceraingthe  Lord  of  glory.'— Pref.  pp.  5,  6,  8. 
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The  particular  occasion  of  writing  tliese  letters  is  thus  briefly 
stated  in  the  first  of  them  : 

*  A  copy  of  your  *  Sermon  vindicating  the  principles  of  Unitarian 
Christianity,  and  inculcating  Universal  Charity/  was  handed  to  me  a 
few  weeks  ago,  with  an  intimation,  that  a  reply  to  it,  from  myself, 
woukl  not  be  regarded  with  disfavour  by  members  of  your  own  body. 
Being  at  that  time  engaged  about  other  matters,  and  not  observing  in 
the  discourse  much  that  was  new,  or  likely  to  shake  the  faith  of  any 
one  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  in  the  great  truth  which  it  was 
preached  and  published  to  impugn,  I  laid  it  aside  as  what  might  be 
allowed  to  rest  undisturl)ed,  at  least  until  I  had  more  leisure.  I  was, 
however,  satisfied  to  do  this  chiefly  because  you  had  then  been  in\'ited 
to  an  oral  discussion  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and,  though  you 
promptly  declined  to  meet  him  in  that  way,  yet,  as  you  expressed  your 
willingness  to  engage  in  a  written  controversy,  I  judged  it  likely  that 
you  would  have  him  for  an  antagonist ;  in  which  case  it  might  be 
accounted  hardly  fair  for  a  third  person  to  interfere.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, has  issued  from  the  press  as  a  rejoinder  to  your  pamphlet.  It  is, 
I  understand,  referred  to  by  Unitarians  as  unanswerable.  Therefore, 
being  now  in  a  degree  at  liberty,  I  proceed  to  pen  some  observations 
upon  it,  and  as  appears  to  be  most  becoming,  and  shall  put  them  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  yourself.' — p.  1. 

His  opponent,  while  inculcating  *  universal  charity,'  having 
wiili  singular  infelicity  inscribed  his  sermon  '  To  all  denouncers 
'  and  revilers  of  their  fellow  Christians,  to  the  spiritually  proud 
<  who  exalt  themselves  and  despise  others ;  to  the  perverse  dis- 

*  puters  who  suppose  that  gain  is  godliness ;  to  those  who  would 

*  monopolize  the  Father  of  all,  and  exclude  from  his  kingdom  the 

*  sheep  of  Christ  who  are  not  of  tlieir  fold,'  Dr.  U.  judiciously 
observes : 

'  Has  it  not  struck  you,  Sir,  that  there  is  a  manifest  discrepancy 
between  your  title-page  and  your  dedication  ?     The  former  avows  part 
of  your  design  to  be  *  inculcating  universal  charity,'  a  design  which,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  attained  without  compromising  duty,  every  Christian 
must  applaud.     After  this  announcement  of  your  purpose,  one  might 
expect  the  whole  tenor  and  tone  of  your  address  to  be  in  keeping  with  it, 
both  the  expressions  used  and  the  spirit  breathed,  alike  and  throughout 
tending  to  soothe  and  tranquillize,  to  allay  asperity,  to  awaken  and  win 
affection,  and  to  blend  all  hearts  in  one  feeling  of  kindly  and  confiding 
brotherhood  ;  at  all  events,  that  nothing  would  occur  in  /iitttiie,  war- 
ranting a   suspicion   of  the   sincerity   and   catholicity   of  your   own 
philanthropy.     Judge,  therefore,  what  a  shock  must  be  given  to  all 
ho^ie  in  your  trustworthiness  for  tlie  achievement,  when  you  are  found 
at  the  outset,  as  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  stigmatising  the  persons 
you  chiefly  undertook  to  deal  with,  as  among  the  most  odious  charac- 
ters that  inspiration  pourtrays  and  condemns.     A  stranger  to  your 
creed,  without  going  beyond  your  third  page,  might  assume  (that), 
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whatever  be  Unitarian  Christianity,  this  its  champion  gives  very 
dubious  proof  of  its  being  a  religion  of  universal  love.* — p.  3. 

Our  author,  having  very  satisfactorily  distinguished  between 
^  charity/  which  we  are  commanded  to  exercise  towards  all,  and 
'  complacency '  to  which  none  are  entitled  but  those  who  are  *  ap- 
'  proved  of  heaven,'  then  very  justly  contends,  *  that  to  treat  all 
'  persons  as  alike  safe,  and  all  doctnnes  as  alike  good,  would  be 

*  practice  contradicting  fact,  involving  a  denial  of  God's  word, 
'  and  fraught  with  injustice,  faithlessness,  and  peril  to  our  fellow 
*men.     The  charity  commended  in  the  Bible  abounds  *in  know- 

*  *  ledge  and  in  all  judgment,*'  and  '  approves  things  that  are  ex- 

*  *  ccllent ;'  its  emotions  and  operations  resemble  the  benevolence 

*  of  the  Deity,  who,  while  he  vouchsafes  his  providential  bounty 
^  liberally  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  recognizes  as  real  saints  and 

*  heirs  of  glory  those  alone  who  are  so.' — p.  5.  This  egregious 
fallacy  he  very  satisfactorily  exposes  in  several  subsequent  pages, 
by  demonstrating  that  all  men  are  accountable  for  their  belief; 
and  that  sincerity  in  adhering  to  the  same  cannot  possibly  exone- 
rate any  from  unfaithfulness  in  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  illu- 
mination witbin  tlieir  reach ;  and  that  no  sentiment  as  to  religious 
truth  can  be  purely  speculative,  or  have  no  practical  bearing  on 
our  life  and  conversation.  He  then  very  adroitly  exposes  the 
Proteusian  character  of  Unitarianism,  to  vindicate  which  from  the 
charge  of  not  giving  due  honor  to  Christ  was  the  principal  object 
of  Dr.  A.'s  discourse.  This  system,  if  it  merit  the  name  of  one, 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  its  tenets,  was  sometimes 
made  to  comprehend  the  Arians  who  sanctioned  mediatorial  and 
secondary  worship  to  Christ,  as  Drs.  Benson,  Chandler,  and 
Clarke  formerly  did ;  and  sometimes  only  those  who  do  not  wor- 
ship Christ,  which  Dr.  Price  maintained  was  its  utmost  compre- 
hension. This  of  course  excluded  all  who  strictly  followed  Soci- 
nus,  who  distinctly  taught  that  it  was  proper  to  invoke  and  adore 
Christ,  though  he  held,  inconsistently  enough,  indeed,  the  doc- 
trine of  his  '  simple  humanity.' 

*  In  this  single  negation,  viz.,  that  religious  worship  is  not  to  be 
paid  to  Christ,'  observes  Dr.  U.,  ^  consists  the  sum  total  of  their  dis- 
tinctive faith.  On  other  points  they  may  be  as  wide  apart  in  senti- 
ment, as  imagination  can  well  conceive.  In  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  they  may  class  with  the  highest  Arians,  or  the  lowest  Humani- 
tarians. They  may  hold  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  atonement  for 
sin ;  or  they  may  utterly  contemn  that  supposition,  insisting  that,  if 
man  ever  reach  heaven,  it  must  be  the  achievement  of  his  own  virtuous 
deeds.  They  may  take  their  stand  on  the  very  extreme  of  liberty  in 
the  one  direction,  or  on  the  very  extreme  of  fatalism  in  the  other. 
Still  if  they  will  only  deny  that  Christ  ought  to  be  worshipped  with 
divine  honor,  Unitarianism  opens  before  them  the  wide  embrace  of  its 
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fellowship,  and  bids  them  welcome  as  allies  in  the  enterprise  to  wMdi 
it  is  pledged  against  the  rights  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  may,  there- 
fore, consider  that  the  whole  merits  of  Unitarianism  are,  by  your  dis- 
course, staked  for  public  discussion.  You  have  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  Trusting  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  step  forth,  and  take  it  up. 
May  TRUTH,  and  that  alone  prevail !' — p.  24. 

On  two  points  of  prime  importance,  the  disputants  are  pro- 
fessedly  agreed.     One,   *  that  every  one   has  the  right  of  ex- 

*  amining  and  deciding  for  himself,  in  his  endeavonrs  to  acquire  a 

<  knowledge  of  religion ;'  and  ^  the  other,  the  infaltible  and  ex- 
^  elusive  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  the  guide  and  ground 
*of  religious  belief.'  But  notwithstanding  this,  Dr.  A.  has, 
strangely  enough  surely,  '  represented  Trinitarians  in  general  as 

<  deriving  their  doctrine  from  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  de- 

<  crees  of  church  authority,  and  intimating  that  Unitarians  only 

*  carry  out  the  principle,  that  *  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
« '  testants.'  *     But  our  author  shrewdly  replies  :  *  To  have  made 

<  such  a  statement  honestlj/,  your  reading  must  have  been  circum- 
'  scribed  and  superficial  indeed.     You  cannot  be  acquainted  with 

*  the  writings  of  Drs.  Pye  Smith,  Wardlaw,  Moses  Stuart,  and 
^  many  other  leading  authors  on  the  subject^  or  you  must  hare 

*  known  the  statement  to  be  untrue' — and  while  he  rejoices  in  the 
candid  recognition  of  the  infallibility  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  sacred  writings,  Dr.  U.  has  happily  reminded  his  opponent, 
that  ^  to  do  so,  though  not  quite  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  has 

*  not  been  uniformly  the  practice  of  your  body.     Dr.  Priestley, 

<  and  Mr.  Belsham  will  be  thought  of  by  many  acquainted  with 
'  their  writings  as  not  quite  concurring  with  you  on  this  point   I 

<  congratulate  you  on  being  at  least  a  step  ahead  of  tnese  and 
« like-minded  chief  men  among  your  brethren.*  And  he  hopes 
that  following  out  this  principle  by  candidly  and  prayerfully  in- 
quiring. What  saitli  the  Scriptures  ?  Dr.  A.  will  ere  long  ascer- 
tain, acquiesce  in,  and  avow  the  answer  which  he  conscientiously 
thinks  it  gives  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,     p.  35. 

In  his  second  letter,  our  author,  after  very  clearly  stating,  that 
the  appeal  in  favour  of  the  argument,  on  either  side,  must  be  to 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  according  to  the  golden  axiom  of  the 
immortal  Chillingworth,  that  '  the  bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is 

*  the  reliffion  of  Protestants,'  enters  very  minutely  into  the  exami- 
nation of  the  original  words  which  are  frequently  employed  with 
reference  to  worship,  whether  human  or  divine,  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  on  the  interpretation  of  which  Dr.  A.  had  at- 
tempted to  rest  his  fallacious  notion,  that  divine  honor  is  never 
there  ascribed  to  the  Saviour.  On  the  general  word  TrpooKwitaj 
to  worship,  we  cannot  do  better  than  permit  Dr.  U.  to  speak  for 
himself,  as  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  our  readers  will  be  highly 
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delighted  with  his  lodd  statements,  diligent  research,  and  sucoess^ 
fill  argoments. 

'  This  is  a  word  of  great  importance.  To  it  I  must  call  particular 
attention ;  and  the  more  so^  because  it  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived the  notice  it  deserves  as  connected  with  our  present  inquiry. 
You  insinuate  that  it  '  signifies  to  pay  any  external  mark  of  respect, 
salutation^  or  obedience^  by  bowing,  bending,  crouching,  or  prostrating 
the  body.  You  complain  of  its  having  been  rendered  ^  worship,'  in 
the  common  English  version,  where  it  expresses  the  homage  given  to 
Christ ;  and  you  imply  a  wish  that  a  new  translation  should  be  made 
by  authority,  in  which  it  might,  in  such  cases,  be  rendered  by  some 
other  word  less  likely  to  make  EngHsh  readers  think  that  the  Re- 
deemer ought  to  be  honored  with  the  homage  due  to  the  Deity.  You 
quote  in  support  of  your  opinions  regarding  this  term,  a  few  texts  ia 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  LXX.,  and  some  of  them  are  instances  in 
point,  to  show  that  in  that  version  it  occasionally  means  to  pay  civil 
respect,  and  cannot  be  understood  as  signifying  to  offer  divine  homage. 
You  also  mention  some  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  you 
think  it  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 

'  The  word,  as  you  are  aware,  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
a  dog  manifests  his  attachment  and  submission  by  throwing  himself  at 
oar  feet,  and  even  '  licking*  them,  as  though  intimating  such  to  be  his 
feneration  and  devotion  towards  us,  that  he  puts  himself  completely 
in  our  power  to  do  whatever  we  please  to  him  ;  rp^  and  xi)a>  or  xvviuf 
from  xvAw,  a  dog.  See  Schleusner  and  others.  Hence  it  signifies,  to 
ttlute  by  fiedling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  or  by  kissing,  or  by  both 
modes  of  expressing  attachment  or  homage.  Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  and  Isaiah 
xlix.  23 ;  the  one  describing  the  subjection  of  the  Arabians  to  the 
Saviour,  and  the  other  the  honour  rendered  to  the  church  as  the  abode 
of  Deity — unite  prostration  and  kissing  the  feet.' — pp.  43,  44. 

Having  carefully  proceeded  through  the  Septuagint,  examining 
all  the  varieties  of  usages  there,  our  author  proceeds : 

'  Let  us  now  look  at  the  word  as  it  stands  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  occurs  twenty-nine  times  in  the  gospels,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
every  instance  signifies  divine  worship.  In  this  sense,  beyond  doubt, 
it  is  used  nine  times  in  the  compass  of  five  verses — John  iv.  20 — 24, 
where,  as  also  in  xii.  20,  ^^o<rxuv{/V  is  put  absolutely,  for  the  practice  of 
offering  the  most  solemn  homage  to  the  Deity,  and  where  only  we  find 
the  noun  'r^o(rxuvriTr}g,  '  worshipper.^ 


f   9 


The  supposed  exceptions  to  this  opinion  are  then  discussed 
seriatim  ;  but  our  space  forbids  the  insertion  of  more  than  a  por- 
tion of  Dr.  U.'s  remarks  on  the  first: — but  here  we  may  truly  say, 
Ex  uno  omnes  disce. 

'  I.  The  homage  of  the  Magi  to  Christ,  Matt.  ii.     With  regard  to 
tbis  instance,  however,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  homage  pre- 
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sentcd  by  these  Eastern  sages  to  the  infiant  Saviour  was  strictly  what 
they  would  render  to  a  god.  They  came  to  worship  him  as  Kingoftbe 
Jews,  and  certainly  to  do  him  at  least  equal  honour  with  what  was 
accustomed  to  be  presented  to  the  Persian  sovereigns^  which  we  know 
to  have  been  divine.  But  I  should  say  rather,  that  they  ^vishedto  do  him 
even  greater  honour.  That  they  were  flavoured  with  divine  revela- 
tions is  evident  from  the  twelfth  verse.  Indeed,  without  a  knowledge., 
more  or  less  clear,  of  ^  Him  that  was  to  come,'  they  could  not  have  un- 
dertaken the  journey.  Moreover,  they  were  conducted  by  a  special 
providence  to  the  place  '  where  the  young  child  lay.*  We  may,  there- 
fore, believe  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  personage  of  higher  dignity 
than  their  own  monarchs.  '  When  they  were  come  together  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  Aovm 
and  WORSHIPPED  him  ;  and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures, 
they  presented  unto  him  gifts ;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.* 
Here,  as  in  cases  before  noticed,  the  prostration  and  the  homage  are 
mentioned  separately.  That  the  personage  they  called  *  King  of  the 
Jews,'  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  not  a  mere  earthly  sovereign,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  proposal  of  Herod  to  *  go  and  worship  him  also,' 
which,  deep  as  he  was,  he  would  scarcely  have  done,  if  the  Christ  had 
been  considered  of  no  higher  dignity  than  himself.  And  that  he  took 
the  personage  spoken  of  by  the  Magi,  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  plain  from 
the  inquiry  he  instituted  among  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  as  to  where 
the  Christ  should  be  born.  Wetstien  concludes  his  note  upon  the 
word  cr^ooxuvwv  in  the  second  verse  by  saying,  '  Since,  therefore,  Mat- 
thew, who  could  not  but  be  aware  in  what  account  the  adoration  of  a 
mortal  man  was  held  by  the  Greeks,  nevertheless  placed  it  on  record 
as  a  matter  honorable  and  glorious  to  him  that  Christ  was  so  adored  br 
the  Magi ;  and  not  obscurely  signified  to  his  Greek  readers,  that  to 
Christ,  who,  as  he  had  just  related,  was  bom  not  of  human  but  of  di- 
vine descent,  the  honor  of  adoration  was  justly  due,  as  elsewhere  he 
has  clearly  declared,  28.  9.     Compare  Luke  xxiv.  52.     Heb.  i.  16. 

— ^pp.  54,  55. 

But  perhaps  we  cannot  more  faithfully  exhibit  our  author's 
critical  acumen^  than  by  selecting  another  passage  from  the  same 
letter,  before  we  proceed  to  take  a  summary  glance  at  his  suc- 
ceeding ones,  and  to  give  our  deliberate  judgment  on  the  whole. 
It  occurs  at  p.  40,  and  is  as  follows  : 

*  You  lay  some  stress  upon  'the  particle  even  as,  in  our  Lord's 
statement.  You  say,  that  they  intend  *  similarity  of  manner,  but  not 
equality  of  degree;'  (this  explanation  is,  indeed,  given  in  Leigh's 
Critica  Sacra,  under  the  word  Iltfcr?^,  but  it  most  unfortunately  happens 
for  Dr.  A.,  that  its  application  here  to  his  own  text,  is  quite  irrelevant, 
as  our  author  immediately  shows)  ;  and  you  refer  to  Matt.  v.  48,  per- 
fect EVEN  AS  your  father,  who  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect,  as  a  parallel 
instance  of  their  use.  It  probably  escaped  you,  that  though  the  words 
are  the  same  in  our  English  version,  they  arc  not  so  in  the  Greek,  the 
one  in  John  (v.  23)  being  xo^^q,  whereas  that  in  Matthew  is  m0^^; 
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both  terms  conveying  the  general  idea  of  resemblance,  but  we  may  be 
sure  not  precisely  identical  in  meaning  and  reference.  Every  Biblical 
student  must  regret  that  Titman's  work  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  Greek 
Testament  was  not  completed  before  his  death  ;  the  small  portion  of 
it  since  published^  shows  what  a  treasure  we  should  have  possessed, 
had  he  been  spared  to  finish  it.  In  the  list  he  had  prepared  to  exam- 
ine, these  two  words  are  mentioned,  with  three  others,  as  generally 
agreeing,  while  each  has  a  shade  of  thought,  or  a  mode  of  use,  peculiar 
to  itself.  Had  we  the  light  which  his  erudition  and  faculty  of  nice 
discrimination  might  have  thrown  upon  the  subject,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  each  would  have  stood  forth  clearly  distinct  from  the  rest,  in  its 
own  appropriate  character.  Some  will  perhaps  doubt  this  in  conse- 
quence of  the  term  used  by  John  occurring  in  the  expression  recorded 
by  Luke,  chap.  vi.  36 :  '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  xoBobi  your 
Father  also  is  merciful,'  which  apparently  answers  to  that  in  Matthew, 
where  «<wrf^  is  employed.  My  impression,  however,  is  that  of  the 
two  words,  xa6oji  expresses  an  exact  and  entire  accordance,  whereas 
tftfSTff  intends  general  similarity,  not  necessarily  what  is  absolute  and 
complete.  Ka&(ag  is  the  word  in  the  expression  '  as  it  is  written,'  and 
others  like  it,  signifying  perfect  agreement  between  the  testimony  and 
the  fact,  'Htf^s^  is  never  used  in  those  cases,  but  occurs  in  '  as  the 
hypocrites'  and  ^ as  the  heathen,'  in  Matt.  vi.  2,  5,  7>  16.  And  I 
think  this  distinction  between  the  words  satisfactorily  explains  why  the 
one  is  employed  in  Matthew,  and  the  other  in  Luke.  The  command 
of  our  Lord,  given  by  Matthew,  is  *  Be  ye  perfect,  rsXnot,  as  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,  reXnot/  whereas  it  is  only  one 
particular  form  of  perfection,  namely,  benevolence,  that  is  inculcated 
as  appears  from  the  context ;  and,  as  you  observe,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  attain  perfection  in  all  respects  like  his.  But  the  command  re- 
corded by  Luke  is,  '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  otxriff/ioysg,  as  your 
Father  also  is  merciful,  o/xr/o/Awv,'  enjoining  resemblance  of  disposi- 
tion, or,  as  expressed  in  the  words  before,  being '  kind  to  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  evil,'  in  which  respect  we  may  be,  and  shall  be,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  Christians,  entirely  like  him,  according  to  our  sphere 
and  ability.  If  these  remarks  are  just,  the  statement  that  '  all  men 
should  honor  the  son  even  as,  xa^wg,  they  honor  the  Father,  certainly 
claims  for  the  Lord  Jesus  the  very  same  kind  of  homage  in  all  respects 
that  is  due  to  the  Father.' 

Having  thus  fairly  disposed  of  every  argument  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  use  of  terms,  and  clearly  established,  as  we  pre- 
sume, to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  such  usage 
both  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old,  and  the  original  of  the 
New  Testaments,  supported  by  the  collateral  evidence  of  other 
Greek  writers,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  interpreta- 
tion, that  the  Saviour  is  justly  entitled  to  divine  worship ;  our 
esteemed  author  devotes  his  third  letter  to  the  Pre-existence 
OF  Christ;  his  fourth  to  His  Deity;  the  fifth  to  an  Examina- 
tion OF  THE   first  CHAPTER   OF  Hebrews;  his  sixth  to  the 
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Worship,  both  as  to  Prater  and  Praise  oiyem  to  Christ; 
and  his  last  to  some  General  concluding  Remarks— on 
which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  at  present  enter.  But  we  confi- 
dently hope  our  readers,  and  especially  our  ministerial  brethren, 
will  speedily  consult  the  work  itself,  for  further  information  on  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all.  To  such  we  must  candidly 
acknowledge,  that,  acquainted  as  we  were,  with  the  piety,  diligence, 
and  talent  of  the  autnor,  we  never  rose  from  the  perusal  of  any 
controversial  work  with  more  unmingled  pleasure,  and  very  sel- 
dom with  higher  gratification.  As  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  there  are  very  few  works  so  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
our  rising  ministry,  and  to  the  thinking  and  inquiring  part  of  our 
youthful  charges.  One  great  excellency  pervades  the  whole- 
there  is  not  a  tincture  of  bitterness  in  any  page.  On  many  occa- 
sions, astonishment  has  risen  in  our  minds,  how  the  author  could 
restrain  himself  so  completely.  But,  at  whatever  expense  it  has 
been  done,  it  is  a  grace,  a  charm  in  connexion  with  polemic  theo- 
logy, which  entitles  Dr.  Urwick  to  rank,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  respects,  with  Drs.  Smith  and  Wardlaw — who 
set  all  an  example  well  worthy  of  unceasing  imitation.  Thos, 
will  the  proverbial  odium  theologicum  most  enectually  cease ;  and 
the  rights,  both  personal  and  relative,  of  Him  who  is  the  King  of 
Zion  and  the  Lord  of  Glory,  be  most  speedily  advanced,  till  He 
shall  take  to  himself  his  great  power  and  reign,  for  ever  and  ever 
— Lord  of  all  !  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow^  and  every  Umgue 
confess. 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Congregational  Magazine.  May,  1839.  Artiek: 
Rev,  Dr.  Halley  on  the  Permanent  Institution  of  the  Paiioral 
Office. 

2.  The  Prevalence  of  Assumed  Apostolicism,  a  Call  to  Evangelizing 
Labors  :  a  Sermon,  Preached  in  the  Ret\  J.  Mark's  Chapdj 
Chelmsford y  April  30,  1839,  at  the  Forty-first  General  Meeting  of 
the  Essex  Congregational  Union.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morisok. 

WE  place  these  two  pieces  at  the  head  of  this  article,  not 
because  we  intend  to  write  about  them^  but  because  they 
both  glance  at  a  subject  on  which  we  wish  not  only  to  offer  a 
few  thoughts  of  our  own,  but  to  elicit,  if  possible,  the  thoughts  of 
others.     Both  the  pieces  are  published  in  consequence  of  Sie  re- 

?uest  of  the  assembled  ministers  who  heard  them  delivered :  Dr. 
lalley's  was  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  T.  Aveling« 
as  co-pastor  to  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  of  Kingsland,  near  Lon- 
don ;  Mr.  Morison's,  as  stated  in  the  title,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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ministers  of  an  adjoining  county ;  if,  therefore,  neither  of  the 
respected  authors  should  themselves  favor  us  with  their  thoughts^ 
as  so  many  of  their  brethren  are  publicly  committed  to  what 
they  have  written,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  feel  induced  to 
do  so. 

This  opening  may  sound  alarinitig ;  we  are  not,  however,  about 
to  attack  aiw  one,  preparing  for  battle,  or  meditating  the  getting 
up  of  a  profitless  controversy.  The  subject  we  intend  to  notice 
is  one  of  great  importance ;  it  has  many  difficulties  in  specula- 
tion ;  and,  practically,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  it,  seems  to  in- 
volve something  like  danger.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
some  of  the  prominent  controversies  of  the  day ;  and,  we  frankly 
confess,  rather  perplexes  us,  when  we  want  to  harmonize  the 
sentiments  and  the  conduct — the  professions  and  the  practice, — 
of  some  of  the  combatants.  As  we  thus  acknowledge  that  we 
do  not  see  our  own  way  very  clearly,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  pretend  io  discuss  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
indulge  in  assertion  or  dogmatism^  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
pat  our  own  broken  and  confused  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
doubts,  or  questions,  or  in  any  other  way  tnat  may  seem  best  to 
consist  with  a  state  of  mind  groping  after  light,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  light  from  others. 

Mr.  Morisoh's  object,  in  his  sermon,  is,  in  his  own  words,  to 
show  ^  the  suitableness  of  the  evangelizing  labors  ....  of  the 
'  Essex  Congregational  Union,  to  the  present  state  of  our  coun- 
'try;  and  especially  their  suitableness,  on  account  of  certain 
*  opinions  which  are  extensively  propagated.'  Among  these, 
denominated  afterwards  '  false  opinions,'  the  first  place  is  allotted 
to: — *  The  dethal  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
'  worship.^ 

From  the  author's  remarks  on  this  subject  we  select  a  few  sen- 
tences. 

'  We  know  that  it  had  been  said,  '  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith/  We  know 
that  it  had  been  said,  '  Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment,  wil- 
lingly and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  be 
9rdained  and  approved  of  common  authority,  ought  to  be  openly  re- 
buked.' We  could  subscribe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
ieclarations  ; — the  first,  because  we  altogether  disbelieved  it,  and  the 
second,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  becau.se  if  the  ])ractices  in  view 
tvere  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  why  go  to  tradition  to  sanc- 
;ion  them  ?  Why  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Why  set  up  a  human  authority  on  the  same  seat  of  judgment  as  the 
Divine  ?' 

^  A  learned,  able,  and  piuus  layman,  who  is  in  high  repute  in  the 
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Episcopal  Churchy  referring  to  the  principle  of  appealing  to  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  says,  '  It  is  because  the  Church  of  England  so  substanti. 
ally  rejects  this  principle^  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  that 

she  is  not  a  Protestant,  but  a  reformed  portion  of  the  Catholic  church!' 

*  ♦  *  »  * 

*  The  Holy  Scriptures  recognize  a  very  dissimilar  arbiter  of  differ- 
ences, and  a  very  dissimilar  rule  of  interpretation  from  that  of  which 
you  have  just  heard.  They  say,  *  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word^  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them.*     *  Search  the  Scriptures,'  was  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

*  ♦  *  »  ♦ 

'  Think,  brethren,  of  your  poor  and  ignorant  countrymen. . .  .think 
of  one,  lulled  into  false  security  by  the  fatal  dream,  that  it  is  enough 
for  him  to  believe  as  others  believe ;  or  think  of  another,  who  is  rest- 
ing his  faith,  not  on  the  word  of  God,  but  on  the  word  of  man,  and 
will  you  not  give  fresh  vigor  to  an  institution,  all  whose  preachers  toy, 
and  say,  withmU  inconsistency  and  without  reservcy  'the  Bible,  the 
Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  ?\ •  •  .to  you^  as  the  represen. 
tatives  of  the  men  who  in  times  still  darker,  maintained  the  sufficimic§ 
of  the  Scriptures  J  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  ^  your  great  Maitff 
looks  for  a  zealous  maintenance  of  these  essential  chi^acters  of  bis  re- 
ligion/ 

***** 

*  We  do  not  expect  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible  to  find  new  doc- 
trines ;  but  we  do  expect  to  find  new  aspects  of  the  old  doctrines :  we 
do  expect  to  clear  those  doctrines /rom  the  rust  and  the  rubbish,  which 
the  ignorance  of  former  ages  has  heaped  upon  them.  We  eto  expect  to 
see  them  in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  original,  the  bright- 
ness and  beauty  in  which  they  appeared  when  they  came  first  from  the 
hand  of  the  Redeemer.* 

*  *  *  «  • 

'  To  sink  a  man  below  the  dignity  of  an  accountable  agent,  is  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  pretended  apostolic  scheme.  //  jwts  down  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  ;  it  teaches  to  defer  to  authority;  it  insists  that  the 
religion  of  the  church  must  be  the  religion  of  the  priesthood,  and  that 
the  religion  of  the  priesthood  must  be  the  religion  of  every  body  be- 
sides.' 

By  these,  and  many  similar  statements,  Mr.  Morison,  and, 
through  him,  the  Essex  ministers,  maintain  what  have  always 
been  considered  as  great  Protestant,  and  by  emphasis,  therefore, 
great  Dissenting,  or  nonconformist,  principles;  such  as  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  Scripture;  the  right  of  private  judgment; 
the  rejection  of  traditions,  and  of  traditional  interpretation  or 
belief;  the  consequent  independence  of  the  church  of  one  age,  in 
respect  to  its  faith,  worship,  rites,  &c.,  of  that  of  another ; — the 
diity,  in  fiict,  of  perfecting  the  Reformation,  by  appealing  from 
fathers,  and  councils,  and  creeds,  to  the  ^  law  and  to  the  tesUmo* 
jik^*  <ny,'  and   <  searching  the  Scriptures/  with  freedom  and  inde- 
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pendence,  unshackled  by  humaD  formularies,  in  order  to  clear 
their  '  doctrines  '  *  from  the  rust  and  the  rubbish  which  the  igno- 
'  ranee  of  former  ages  has  heaped  upon  them/  and  thus  to  get  ^to 
^see  them  in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  original.' 

Dr.  Halley  improves  upon  this ;  and,  in  a  very  felicitous  and 
forcible  passage,  asserts  that  independent  churches^  as  such,  pos- 
sess the  power  of  fully  exercising  what  Mr.  Morison  claims  as 
their  right.  Mr.  Monson,  indeed,  involves  their  possession  of 
this  power,  and  their  exercise  of  it  too,  when  he  describes  the 
Essex  Congregational   Union  as   ^an   institution,  all  of  whose 

*  preachers  say,  and  say  without  inconsistency  and  without  reserve 
• — the  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants;' — ad- 
dresses his  brethren  as  the  ^  representatives  '  of  men  who  main- 
tained and  acted  on  this  principle  in  former  days  of  degradation 
and  darkness ; — and  describes  the  *  great  Master '  as  looking  to 
them,  as  such,  with  peculiar  interest,  for  peculiar  displays  of  con- 
ristency  and  zeal.     We  return,  however,  to  Dr.  Halley. 

After  stating,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  the  necessity  under 
which  Independents  act  in  dissenting  from  the  Church,  the  Doc- 
tor refers  to  certain  modem  reformers,  who  say  that  they  act  from 
necessity  in  dissenting  from  them.     ^  An  attack,'  he  remarks,  ^  has 

*  recently  been  made  upon  [us],  and  sustained  in  a  series  of 

*  small  publications,  whicn  are  industriously  circulated  by  persons 
'  who  contend  for  principles  utterly  subversive  of  our  discipline 
*and  order.  They  profess  to  maintain  more  simple  modes  of 
'  church  government^  It  would  thus  seem,  that,  by  this  new  sect, 
the  Independent  Dissenters  are  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
they  have  been  obliged,  by  their  conscientious  views  of  the  de- 
mands of  Scripture,  to  place  the  adherents  and  advocates  of 
Episcopacy.  Unlike,  however,  the  Episcopal  community,  which, 
in  its  spiritual  character,  recognizes  other  kinds  of  ^  authority ' 
besides  the  Scriptures,  and  in  its  political,  is  bound  and  fettered 
by  acts  of  Parliament,  so  that,  it  neither  would  if  it  could,  nor 
could  if  it  would,  obey  *  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only :' — unlike 
this,  the  Independent  churches,  according  to  Dr.  llalley,  have 
nothing  to  hinder  them  from  adopting  all  that  their  new  opponents 
urge  from  Scripture,  if  they  saw  that  Scripture  required  it.     This 

*  ^orious  liberty  * — a  liberty  at  once  eminently  Protestant,  and 
worthy  the  boast,  the  devotedness,  and  the  guardianship  of  the 

*  representatives '  of  Puritan  and  Nonconformist  confessors — is 
both  eloquently  described,  and  boldly  claimed  for  his  brethren 
and  himself,  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  following  passage. 

*  Congregational  churches  can  have  no  interest  in  any  abuse  what' 
eoever.  We  are  bound  by  no  obligation  to  the  errors  of  our  fathers  or 
our  own.     Let  any  practice  among  us,  however  general,  or  however 
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ancient^  be  proved  unscriptural^  and  what  thoM  prevent  any  of  owr 
churches /rom  immediately  renouncing  it?  Our  institutions  are  not> 
like  Persian  laws,  immutable.  The  power  of  etery  church  to  r^^ulate 
its  own  discipline^  offices^  and  worship,  is  a  reforming  principle  diffused 
throttgh  the  whole  denomination,  which,  confined  by  no  restrictions, 
need  wait  for  no  enactments,  but  independent  of  all  considerations,  ex- 
cept truth,  by  its  own  energy,  it  may  readily  correct  whatever  is  proved 
to  be  unchristian, — a  principle  at  once  so  firm  as  to  resist  unrighteous 
authority,  and  yet  so  compliant  and  elastic  as  to  yield  easily  to  reason 
and  accommodate  itself  to  truth.  With  us,  every  church,  inasmuch  as 
it  acknowledges  no  controlling  power  of  Pope  or  Parliament,  convoca- 
tion  or  conference,  priest  or  presbyter,  can  act  upon  the  convictions  of 
its  members  ;  and  that  church  would  be  unworiny  the  name  of  Congre- 
gational, which,  through  fear  of  singularity  or  innovation,  or  through 
any  other  motive  whatsoever,  would  refuse  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  to 
correct  its  errors,  or  to  renounce  any  unscriptural  practice,  however 
ancient,  or  popular,  or  prevalent.  The  forms  of  all  CMir  diurches  may 
be  changed,  and  yet  their  principles  may  remain  unimpaired.  I  do 
not  admit  that  our  practices  are  unscriptural,  but  I  do  say,  that,  if 
they  were,  we  could  have  no  interest  in  maintaining  them  an  hour 
longer  than  our  convictions  might  authorize—^vly  let  us  not  be  con- 
demned, because  we  do  not  hastily  admit  the  crude  £uicies  of  every 
ardent  innovator.  Let  us  be  sure  we  have  detected  the  wrong  and 
learned  the  right,  and  then  the  substitute  can  be  easily  effected.  There 
may  be  too  obstinate  an  adherence  to  ancient  custom ;  and  there  may 
be  too  keen  a  love  of  novelty  ;  but  neither  antiquity  nor  novelty,  in 
itself,  is  any  evidence  of  truth.  Carry  the  appeal  to  Scripture,  and 
whether  the  matter  in  dispute  be  of  long  or  of  late  introductioiiy  by  its 
decision  w£  will  abide.' 

This  passage,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  both  bold  and  beau- 
tiful. It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  picture  which  it  presents 
of  the  unshackled  freedom  enjoyed  and  maintained  by  the  churches 
it  describes.  They  have  liberty  to  follow  the  Lora's  will,  what- 
ever it  may  appear  to  them  to  be.  Nothing  can  interfere  with 
their  inquiries.  Nothing  can  impede  their  pursuit  of  truth; 
nothing  need  deter  them  from  announcing  their  convictions. 
Each  society,  '  acknowledging  no  controlling  power  in  Pope  or 

*  Parliament,'  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  witn  respect  to  every 
thing  belonging  to  religion — every  thing  connected  with  fiuth 
and  practice,  creed  and  ceremony — *  carry  the  appeal  to  Scrip- 

*  ture — by  its  decision  we  will  abide.'  In  contrast  with  this  en- 
viable condition — this  attitude  and  language  of  free  men, — ^wcf 
will  now  give  Dr.  Wardlaw*s  description  of  the  deeradation  and 
vassalage  of  a  Parliamentary  church.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Dr.*s  late  admirable  volume,  in  showing  the  evils  of  establish- 
ments, he  largely  insists  on  their  *  destruction  of  the  Churches  m- 

*  dependence* — ^  as  to  creed — nomination  of  ministers,'  &c.     A 
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few  sentences  from  bis  animadversions  on  the  ^rst  of  these,  will 
sinriilarly  illustrate  the  positions  of  Dr.  Halley,  while  they  again 
will  equity  illustrate  them. 


,  when,  according  to  the  authority  with  which  all  advocates  of 
establishments  consider  the  civil  rulers  as  invested,  the  creed  has  been 
fixed,  the  church  that  accepts  the  endowments  becomes  bound,  by 
every  principle  of  integrity,  to  maintain  it,  in  all  its  articles,  inviolate. 
The  moment  the  judicatories  of  that  church  presume  to  introduce  an 
alteration  on  their  own  authority,  without  seeking  and  obtaining  the 
concurrent  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  they  have  violated  their  part  of 
the  formal  or  implied  bargain,  and  have  forfeited,  by  such  infraction, 
all  their  right  to  the  emoluments.  The  distinction  between  the  Church 
(u  a  church,  and  the  Church  as  an  established  church,  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  surprising  it  should  not  by  every  mind  of  common  sense  be 
instantly  perceived,  and  by  every  mind  of  common  candour  be  instantly 
admitted.  Dr.  Chalmers  may  boast,  on  behalf  of  his  own  Church,  an 
'  unfettered  theology  /  but  in  no  endowed  church  can  there,  by  possu 
bitUy,  he  any  such  ifung.  The  endowment  fetters  it.  That  chain  of 
golden  links  passes  round  every  article  of  it,  and  fastens  the  whole 
down,  J^s  a  church,  the  Scottish  church,  or  the  English,  may  alter  its 
creed, — may  cancel  it  entirely,  and  adopt  a  new  one.  This  is  the 
UNDOUBTED  PREROOATiVE  OP  EITHER,  Considered  simply  as  a  church. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  each  has  relinquished  in  accepting  a  state* 
endowment.  As  churches  established  by  law,  they  must  have  their 
articles,  and  their  confessions,  their  liturgies,  and  their  books  of  disci, 
pline,  and  their  directories  for  the  worship  of  God,  prescribed  to  them 
by  royal  or  by  parliamentary  authority :  and  a  change,  unsanctioned  by 
that  authority,  must  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  endowment.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  fact  is,  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  originally 
settled  and  published  by  legal  authority,  require  the  same  authority, 
the  authority  of  her  supreme  earthly  head,  to  legab'ze  any  alteration  ; 
and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  her  forms  of  worship  : — that  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  along  with  its  other 
authorized  standards,  is  binding  on  that  Church,  as  an  established 
chttrch,  NOT  by  the  authority  of  God,  hut  solely  by  sundry  acts  of  Par^ 
liament :  and  that  by  act  of  Parliament  alone  can  any  change  be  intro. 
duced.  Is  THIS  unfettered  theology  ?  Is  this  the  exclusive  r/c- 
ference  to  Christ's  authority  which  He^  as  the  Church's  only  Head, 
demands,  and  is  so  supremely  entitled  to  ?  Away  with  the  unwor- 
thy COMPROMISE  OF  THE  ChURCH's  DIGNITY,  AND  THE  HONOR  OF  TUB 

Church's  lord  !' — Wardlaw's  Lectures,  pp.  348 — 350. 

Having  now  both  pictures  before  us— both  what  is  claimed 
and  what  is  repudiated — we  shall  proceed  to  give  expression  to 
what  we  have  already  denominated  ^  our  own  broken  and  con- 
*  fused  thoaghts.'  We  have  promised  to  do  so,  not  by  any 
attempt  at  very  regular  or  elaborate  discussion,  but  by  ^  doubts 
'  or  questions,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  seem  best  to  consist 
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'  with  a  state  of  mind  groping  after  light,  and  with  the  purpose 
<  of  eliciting  light  from  others.'  In  consistency  with  this,  we 
sliall  throw  out,  just  as  they  occur  to  us,  unmindful  of  order  or 
connexion,  answers  to  some  of  the  queries  in  the  above  extracts, 
inquiries  and  appeals  as  to  some  of  their  positions — doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  and  consistency,  in  some  respects,  both  of  the  boast- 
ing and  the  censure  in  which  the  writers  indulge. 

Dr.  Halley  says,  ^ Let  any  practice  among  tis^  however  general^  or 
'  however  ancient,  [infant  baptism,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand, 
'  and  party,  immersionist  communion  on  the  other,]  be  proved  un- 

*  scriptural,  and  what  should  prevent  any  of  our  churches 
'from  immediately  renouncing  it?'  To  this  question  we 
reply  instantly,  and  without  hesitation — The  State  would  prevent 
you — the  state  with  which  you  have  put  yourselves  into  volun- 
tary union;  the  law;  the  Lord  Chancellor;  in  other  words,  the 
legal  document,  called  a  trust-deed,  which  has  *  fixed  your  creed,' 
defined  your  practices,  and  determined  and  regulated  what  you 
are  to  believe  and  to  be,  for  all  time.  To  this  reply,  however,  it 
would  probably  be  objected,  that  it  is  unfair,  inasmuch  as  what- 
ever a  trust-deed  may  connect  with  a  certain  building,  the  church 
assembling  in  it  does  so  only  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  liberty — 
freely  and  voluntarily  holding  the  views  required  by  the  deed  for 
legal  occupancy ;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  it,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  '  to  alter  its  creed,'  cancel  it  entirely; 

*  and  adopt  a  new  one ;' — that  it  has,  and  can  exercise,  as  he 
further  expresses  it,  *  this  undoubted  prerogative  '  of  a  church  ;— 
for  nothing  can  compel  it  to  remain  in  the  building :  it  can  de- 
part when  it  pleases,  and,  erecting  another,  or  meeting  for  wor- 
ship in  '  an  upper  room,'  can  carry  out,  in  its  faith  and  practices, 
its  own  convictions  of  the  Master's  will. 

All  this  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  is  this,  we  ask,  all  that  is 
meant  by  Dr.  H.'s  eloquent  sentences  ? — Does  he  merely  mean 
to  say,  that  all  the  Dissenting  churches  in  the  land,  have  perfect 
liberty  to  make  any  changes  they  please  in  their  doctrine  and 
discipline,  according  as  Scripture  may  seem  to  require  them,  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  property  of  which  they  are  possessed?  Suppose 
a  sect  to  have  5000  places  of  worship,  which  are  worth  on  an 
average  £1000  each  ;  this  would  give  property  to  the  amount  of 
five  iTiillions;— suppose  this  property  to  be  attached,  by  law,  to 
certain  definite  opinions  and  practices,  some  of  which,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  to  be  unscriptural  and  wrong; 
would  it  be  quite  fair — would  it  be  true — would  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  permit  the  churches  of  this  body  to  say, 

*  We  can  have  no  interest  in  any  abuse  whatsoever !     We  are 

*  bound  by  no  obligation  to  the  errors  of  our  fathers,  or  to  our 
'  own  !'  '  We  do  not  admit  our  practices  to  be  unscriptural,  but 
^  we  do  say,  that  if  they  were,  we  could  have  no  interest  in  main- 
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^  taining  them  an  boar  looker  than  our  convictions  might  author- 
« ize.^  <  With  us,  every  church  can  act  upon  the  convictions  of 
^its  members;  and  that  church  would  be  unworthy,  which, 
^  through  fear  of  singularity,  or  innovation,  or  any  other  motive 

*  whati)everf  would  refuse — to  renounce  any  unscriptural  prao- 

*  tice,  however  andent,  or  popular,  or  prevalent'     *  The  power 

*  of  every  church  to  regulate  its  own  discipline,  offices,  &c.,  is  a 

<  reforming  principle,  oiiTused  through  (be  whole  denomination, 
^  which,  confined  by  no  restriction,  need  wait  for  no  enactments, 

*  but,  independent  of  aU  considerations  except  truth,  by  its  own 

*  energy,  it  may  readily  correct  whatever  is  proved  to  be  erro- 
'neous.'  Could  all  this  be  said  in  the  circumstances  supposed? 
Would  it  be  true,  that  a  body  had  no  ^interest '  in  an  error,  when 
by  holding  it  they  retained  property  to  the  value  of  five  millions? 
Would  it  be  true,  that  they  could  carry  out  a  ^  reforming  princi- 
^ple,'  independently  of  off  considerations  except  tnMj*  when 
they  would  have  to  ^  consider,'  that  if  they  advanced  to  a  certain, 
point,  they  must  give  up  five  millions  ?  Would  it  be  trucy  that 
they  were  *  bound  by  no  obligation  *  to  any  thing, — were  *  con- 

<  fined  by  no  restrictions ' — *  need  wait  for  no  enactments ' — had 
nothing  to  do  with  'parliaments,' — when  legal  instruments,  which 
nothing  but  the  power  of  parliament  could  dispense  with,  bound 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  creed,  and  a  certain  disci- 
pline, at  the  peril  of  their  parting  with  five  millions  ? 

Property,  m  the  form  ot  substantial  and  valuable  buildings — in 
cjiapels,  scnools,  vestries,  &c.,  constitutes  an  endowment,  as  really 
as  land  or  money  yielding^  an  annual  income.  A  congregation 
possessing  a  freehold  edifice  worth  j£5000,  is  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  rent  which  such  a  building  would  bring,  since  they 
would  have  to  pay  that  for  the  accommodation  which  they  now  en- 
joy for  nothing.  If,  however,  they  only  hired  or  rented  a  place, 
they  could  change  their  creed  or  their  customs — alter  their  views 
upon  any  point — follow  the  Scripture  wherever  it  led — consulting 
nothing,  and  caring  for  nothing  but  their  own  personal,  conscien- 
tious '  convictions ;'  but,  as  endowed,  or  entrusted  with  property, 
the  uses  of  which  are  distinctly  specified  in  a  legal  ^  instrument,* 
they  must  consult  that,  if  they  wish  to  retain  possession.  In  thb 
latter  case,  they  may  boast,  if  they  like,  of  their  *  unfettered  tbeo- 
*logy,' — their  spiritual  independence — their  liberty  to  *  alter  their 

*  creed  '  according  to  their  conscience — their  right  to  appeal  to 

*  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only ' — their  freedom,  as  a  church, 
from  all  secular,  and  legal,  anci  parliamentary  interference,  and 
their  consequent  power  to  yield  *  exclusive  deference  to  Christ's 

<  authority,  their  only  Head.'  To  all  this,  however,  we  submit, 
that  Dr.  Wardlaw's  words,  in  the  previous  extract,  may  be  fairly 
adapted  by  way  of  reply : — *  When  the  creed  has  been  fixed,  [by 
*a   trust-deed,]   the   church  that  accepts  the  endowments  [the 
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'  building]  is  bound  to  maintain  it,  in  all  its  articles,  inviolate. 

^  The  moment that  church  presumes  to  intri>duce  an  altera- 

^  tion  on  its  own  authority,  without  seeking  and  obtaining  the 
^  concurrent  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  [which  alone  can  set 
-  aside  a  legal  instrument,]  it  has  violated  its  part  of  the  formal  or 
'  implied  bargain ;  it  has  forfeited,  by  such  infraction,  all  its  right 
^  to  the  emolument  [the  trust  property].  The  distinction  between 
^  the  Church,  as  a  churchy  and  the  Church  as  an  endowed  church, 
Ss  manifest.  Dr.  Wardlaw  may  boast,  on  behalf  of  bis  own 
^  church,  an  '  unfettered  lliuology ;'  but  in  no  endowed  church  can 
Uhere^  by  possibility^  be  any  such  thing.  The  endowment  [the 
^building  held  on  condition  of  holding  along  with  it  a  certain 
^  creed]— this  fetters  it.  This  chain  of  golden  links  passes  round 
'  every  article  of  it,  and  fastens  the  whole  down.  As  a  church,  it 
'  may  alter  its  creed, — may  cancel  it  entirely,  and  adopt  a  new 

*  one.     This  is  its  undoubted  prerogative  considered  simply  as  a 
/  church.     But  this  is  precisely  what  it  has  relinquished  in  ao- 

^  cepting  its  endowment.  As  possessing  this,  its  articles,  disci- 
'  pline,  directions  for  the  worship  of  God,  are  prescribed  to  it  by 
^  a  trust-deed  which  rests  on  parliamentary  authority : — and  a 
^  change,  unsanctioned  by  that  authority,  must  involve  a  forfei- 
^  ture  of  the  endowment  The  fact  is,  ths^t  when  the  &ith  and 
'  discipline  of  a  church  are  originally  settled  by  the  legal  authority 
'  of  a  trust-deed,  although  they  may  be  afterwards  sincerely  and 
^  voluntarily  adopted  by  a  church,  as  a  church,  yet  they  are  bind- 

*  ing  on  it,  as  an  endowed  church,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  word 

*  of  God,  but  solely  by  an  instrument  deriving  its  power  finom 
^  acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  sanction  of  Parliament  alone  can  any 
^  change  be  introduced.  Is  this  unfettered  theology  ?  Is  this  the 
^  exclusive  deference  to  Christ's  authority,  which  he,  as  the 
^church's  Head,  demands,  and  is  so  supremely  entitled  to? 
'  Au^y  with  the  unuvrthy  compromise  of  the  Churches  dignity,  and 
^the  honor  of  the  Churches  lord.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  out,  that  wherever  there  are  en* 
dowments,  in  the  form  of  cliapels,  secured  to  a  certain  church  by 
law,  there  is  the  principle  of  a  natuyiud,  religious  establishment 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  noticed  this  opinion  in  his  first  lecture,  and  it 
is  not  our  wish  to  repeat  it  here,  or  to  say  that  he  has  not  satis- 
factorily met  it  We  allow  the  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  appropriating  public  and  national  property  toa 
certain  church  on  condition  of  its  teaching  a  certain  creed ;  and 
a  church,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  endowing  itself,  oi^t  of  its  oirn 
property,  and  securing  that  endowment  to  the  maintenance  for 
ever  of  its  fuilh  and  discipline.  Without  for  a  moment  pretending, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  is  an  establishment,  we  desire  to  look  at 
it  just  as  what  it  is — as  if  there  were  no  national  establishqients 
existing,  and  no  controversies  respecting  them   afloat — and  to 
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inquire,  whether  it  can  be  clearly  ezpbuned  and  defended  on  the 
avowed  principles  of  Protestant  Con^egationalism. 

The  Congregational  churches — Baptist  and  Psedo-baptist — 
have  all  their  chapels  secured  by  trust-deeds,  not  to  ^etn  abso- 
lutely, but — to  the  inculcation  of  their  peculiar  principles,  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  distinctive  discipline.  Tliese  trust- 
deeds  support  generallv,  perhaps  universally,  Calvinistic  theology 
— and  aoult,  or  infiemt  baptism,  as  the  case  may  be  ; — they  some- 
times require,  in  Baptist  churches,  that  the  communion  shall  be 
stricty  no  individual  not  having  been  immersed  in  mature  age 
being  ever  admissible  to  the  Lord*s  table.  They  frequently  con- 
tain very  minute  enforcements  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
church  shall  conduct  its  affairs;  and  not  seldom,  we  believe,  pre- 
scribe, that,  on  a  certain  number  of  the  church  requiring  it,  the 
minister,  and  in  some  cases  the  deacons,  shall  be  called  upon  to 
declare,  in  writing^  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  ^  order  ' 
set  forth.* 

N<yw»  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  this  should  not  be ; 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  property,  held  by  a  society,  and 
therefore  not  private,  is  not  to  be  secured  to  the  society  by  some 
legal  instrument,  and  thus  preserved  from  individual  usurpation  ; 
nor  are  we  prepared,  at  present,  to  suggest  any  new  form  of  doing 
this,  short  of  those  to  which  we  have  referred :  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  put  a  few  questions  on  the  subject,  as  it  now  stands,  and 
to  propose  doubts  occurring  to  ourselves,  which,  on  the  principles 
professed  by  CongregationalistSj  we  find  it  difficult  to  answer  or 
resolve. 

Can  it  be  said  that  Dissenters,  Baptist  and  Paedo-baptist,  re- 
pudiate creeds,  when  almost  every  chapel  has  one  attached  to  it? 

Can  it  be  said  that  Dissenting  ministers  are  entirely  free  from 
the  slavery  of  subscription,  wnen,  at  any  moment,  some  of 
them  at  least,  are  liable  to  be  required  to  sign  their  names  to  a 
doctrinal  standard  ? 

Can  it  be  said  that  Dissenting  churches  are  at  liberty  to  appeal 
exclusively  to  the  Scriptures — to  follow  fully  their  own  convic- 
tions— to  adopt  and  profess  whatever  they  deem  to  be  the  will  of 
Christ — to  alter  their  creed — their  mode  of  baptism — their  terms 
of  conimunion — or,  in  short,  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, each  *  regulating  its  own  discipline,  offices,'  &c.,  when 
they  are  all  bound,  by  legal  instruments,  to  their  own,  or  their 
fathers',  previous  interpretation,  at  the  peril  of  losing  their  places 
of  worship  ? 

Under  such  circumstances,  can  the  language  of  Mr.  Morison, 


•  We  have  been  infonned  that  the  Cono^regational  Bonrd  objects  to  sanc- 
tion chapels  the  deeds  of  wliicli  contain  this  clause. 
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and  the  Essex  Ministers,  be  faithfully  and  honestly  used? — such  as 
their  objecting  to  the  pretended  apostolic  scheme,  because  ^  it  puts 

*  down  the  spirit  of  inquiry :' — their  saying  that  they  expect,  *by  the 
^  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  to  clear  its  doctrines  from  the  rust 
^  and  the  rubbish  which  the  ignorance  of  former  ages  has  heaped 
^upon  them;'  (the  trust-deeds  of  some  of  their  chapels  providing, 
^  perhaps^  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rubbish;)  their  speaking  of 
their  society  ^  as  an  institution,  all  whose  preachers  say,  and  say 
^  without  inconsistency  and  without  reserve,  ^  the  Bible,  the  Bible 

*  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  ?' 

To  all  these,  nowever,  and  a  thousand  such  questions,  it  will 
be  replied — have  not  those  who  build  chapels  a  right  to  prescribe 
the  doctrines  to  be  taught  in  them  ?  Have  they  not  a  ng^ht  thus 
to  endow  w^hatever  sentiments  they  please?  and  are  tney  not 
justified,  by  defining  in  the  legal  deed  the  creed  they  patronize, 
to  seek  its  preservation,  security,  and  permanence  ? 

Their  right  to  do  it  is  unquestionable, — that  is,  so  far  as  man  is 
concerned.     As  to   any  responsibility   to   their  fellow  mortals, 

*  they  may  do  what  they  ^*all  with  their  own.*  But  no  man,  or 
body  of  men,  can,  in  the  sight  of  God,  have  a  right  to  do  wrong. 
If,  therefore,  the  matter  in  question  should  be  wrong,  they  have 
not  a  right  to  do  it.  That  doubts,  at  least,  respecting  its  recti- 
tude might  fairly  be  started,  will  appear  from  considering  it  for  a 
moment,  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of  Protestantism — the 
pretensions  of  Dissent — and  the  nature  of  Christianity. 

The  principle  of  Protestantism  is  the  right — and  what  is  more 
— the  duff/,  of  individuals  and  communities  judging  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  religion,  and  appealing  directly  and  solely  to 
the  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  this.  Protestantism  having  ansea 
after  ages  of  ignorance,  apostacy,  and  corruption,  and  it  being 
therefore  impossible  that  *  the  rust  and  the  rubbish  *  of  accumu* 
la  ted  centuries  could  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  one  generation  of  its  genuine  children  will  improve  upon 
another,  and  that  successive  steps  will  be  both  made  and  required 
in  order  to  get  back  to  all  that  is  apostolic,  and  (in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Morison)  to  sec  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  our  reli- 
gion ^in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty   of  their   original — the 

*  brightness  and  beauty  in  which   they  appeared  when  they  first 

*  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer.' 

Such  is  Protestantism.  But  is  it  consistent  with  this,  for  the 
men  of  one  age  to  fix  all  that  is  to  be  professed  and  done  by  pos- 
terity ?  as  if,  in  the  first  place,  their  successors  had  not  the  same 
rights  and  duties  with  themselves ;  or  as  if,  in  the  second,  fAey  bad 
done  every  thing  that  required  to  be  done,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained, in  the  way  either  of  reformation  or  discovery,  for  others 
to  accomplish  ? 

But,  it  will  be  said,  they  do  not  mean  this.     Other  geneFBtioos 
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are  at  liberty  to  think  and  act  as  they  please,  only,  as  trudi  is  so 
important,  and  they  have  built  their  edifices  for  its  support  and 
propagation,  they  secure,  by  a  deed,  its  future  maintenance,  and 
therefore  make  tne  holding  of  it  the  condition  and  tenure  of  enjoy- 
ing the  property. 

Is  this,  then,  consistent,  either  with  the  pretensions  of  Dissent, 
or  the  nature  of  Christianity  ? 

Dissent  objects  to  all  dependence  of  the  Church  on  any  thing 
whatever  but  argument  and  persuasion.  It  condemns  the  pa- 
tronage of  Parliaments — the  attempts  to  support  or  preserve  truth 
by  law — and  the  conduct  of  that  community  which  consents  to  be 
so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  able  to  ^  change  its  creed,'  without 
appealing  to  the  civil  power,  or  giving  up  the  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses. All  this  it  condemns,  because  the  prineiple  involved  in  it 
not  only  offends  aj^nst  truth,  by  placing  its  support  on  an  arm 
of  flesh,  but  is  as  lucely  to  be  applied  to  the  cause  of  error ;  and 
if  so,  may  perpetuate  t^  by  enlisting  prejudice  and  interest  on  its 
side,  and  by  closing  for  ever,  or  for  many  generations,  the  eye, 
and  the  understanding,  and  the  conscience  of  multitudes,  to  the 
light  of  evidence,  the  demonstrations  of  argument,  and  the 
^  voices '  alike  of  apostles  and  their  Lord.  Do  not,  however, 
they  who  thus  feel  and  speak,  ^1  into  something  very  similar  to 
what  they  condemn,  when,  instead  of  confiding  in  reason  and  ar- 
gument, they  commit  the  keeping  of  the  truth  to  law — to  the 
civil  courts — to  parliamentary  protection — to  secular  power? 
They  not  only,  by  this  act,  appear^  at  least,  to  put  more  faith  in 
force  than  persuasion,  in  man  than  God,— but  they  gratuitously 
surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  their  own  liberty  and  that 
of  their  children.  Established  churches  get  something  for  the  vas- 
salage with  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  so  unanswerably  upbraids 
them  ;  the  property  they  hold,  on  the  condition  of  ceasing  to  in- 
quire and  to  learn,  is  given  to  them  by  those  who  impose  the 
conditions ;  but  a  voluntary  society,  after  creating  for  itself  its 
sacred  edifice,  voluntarily  surrenders  both  its  liberty  and  it,  and 
says  to  the  state,  '  this  1  have  built; — thus  and  thus  at  present  I 
'  believe  ; — this  belief  I  never  ought  to  alter; — the  Bible,  and  the 

*  Bible  only,  has  been  hitherto  my  religion ; — that  it  is  to  be  no 

*  more ; — I  hereby  declare  that  if  1  should  profess  to  be  taught  by 
'  the  Bible  to  alter  any  thing  I  now  acknowledge,  thai  alteration 
*will  certainly  be  error:  to  secure,  therefore,  the  truth,  I  give 
'  myself,  my  creed,  and  my  property,  to  thee  ;  do  thou  see  that  I 
'  continue   faithful — that   I  endanger   not,  nor  depart  from,  the 

*  unquestionable  verities  I  now  enumerate ;  or,  if  I  do,  punish 
'  nic  by  ejecting  me  from  my  own  building,  and  thus  serve  and 
'  save  the  truth  by  force.' 

lliere  is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  When  a  creed  is  fixed,  and 
attached  to  a  certain  building  by  a  church,  its  operation  is  not 
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only  to  hold  other  generations  to  it,  in  all  coming  time,  but  to 
hold  to  it  those  who  impose  it  on  themselves,  so  that  (we  speak 
it  with  deep  reverence)  if  the  Spirit  of  God  were  copiously  to 
descend  upon  them,  and  lead  them  into  truth,  and  snow  toem 
some  great  error  they  had  established,  they  would  have  to  aban- 
don tlieir  property,  in  order  to  obey  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  or  to 
sin  against  the  Spirit,  by  concealing  their  convictions  to  retain 
the  property;  or  to  violate  the  law  by  departing  from  the  terms 
of  their  own  deed — at  once  stultifying  themselves  and  sanctioning 
posterity  in  farther  departures. 

Dissent  always  speaks  of  the  Reformation  as  incomplete ;  re- 
grots  that  the  fathers  of  the  English  Church  gave  permanency 
and  immutability  to  the  imperfect,  and  still  corrupted  and  disfi- 
gured form  of  truth,  which  was  all  they  haa  attained  to; 
and  it  laments  that  all  argument  must  necessiEurily  be  lost  upon  a 
church,  the  ministers  of  which,  whatever  they  may  tliink,  are 
committed  and  bound  to  what  other  ages  have  fixed  and  pre- 
scribed. But  is  not  this  the  direct  and  necessary  tendency  of 
their  own  conduct  ?  Suppose  there  was  no  established  church  at 
all,  but  that  the  whole  land  was  completely  filled  with  Indepen- 
dent and  Baptist  chapels ;  that  all  the  people  were  divided  be- 
tween them,  and  that  they  were  all  in  trust  as  such  chapels  nov 
are ;  what  would  be  the  use,  in  such  circumstances,  of  carryinff 
on  the  Baptist  controversy  ?  The  ministers  might  preach,  and 
write  books, — the  people  might  hear  and  read;  but  if  either 
party  suffered  themselves  to  be  convinced,  they  must  do  it  at  their 
cost— the  minister  must  leave  the  people — the  people  their  place. 
Living  beings  can  think  and  be  affected, — evidence  and  truth 
may  operate  upon  them,  and  alter  their  convictions ;  but  bricks 
and  mortar  cannot  be  convinced, — a  piece  of  parchment  is  deaf  to 
argument, --it  has  made  up  its  mind,~and  resolutely  adheres  to 
its  first  thoughts ;  it  has  put  a  certain  construction  on  the  Scrip* 
tures;  and  hence,  whatever  may  be,  in  fact,  the  announcement  of 
^  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,'  and  however  they  who  are  in 
the  power  of  the  parchment  may  profess  to  appeal  to  it,  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  tlie  house  regulated  by  the  deed,  and  as  long 
as  the  world  itself,  or  the  house,  at  least,  stands,  all  others  who 
ever  possess  it,  must  dip  adults,  or  sprinkle  sucklings,  as  the  case 
may  oe  !  It  makes  no  matter  what  turn  the  controversy  is  taking 
out  of  doors.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  some  peculiar  disooveries 
had  been  made,  and  that  it  was  now  obvious  that  one  of  the  par- 
ties was  triumphantly  and  demonstratively  right,  still  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  other  to  admit,  acquiesce  in,  and  act  upon  this, 
unless  it  abandoned  all  its  chapels,  which  would  be  a  gieat 
sacrifice ;  or  petitioned  the  legislature  to  give  it  leave  to  Jbl^ 
low  its  convictiojisy  and  obey  Christy — which  would  be  a  greater. 
Until  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  things  was  done,  the  parties  in 
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qaestion  could  not  ask,  as  if  it  were  unanswerable,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Halley,  *  Let  any  practice  among  us,  however  general,  or 

•  however  ancient,  be  proved  unscriptural,  and  what  snould  hin- 
*der  any  of  our  churches  from  immediately  renouncing  it?' 

Still,  it  will  be  inquired,  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  secure  the 
truth?     Is  a  place  to  be  built,  and  the  people  left  to  'change 

*  their  creed,'  and  alter  their  customs,  and  adopt,  in  fact,  any 
thing  they  like  ?  They  may  come  to  imbibe  the  worst  errors ; — 
they  may  turn,  in  a  generation  or  two,  hardened  heretics ;  or  they 
may  fall  into  the  vagaries  of  modern  fanaticism ;  or  they  may  go 
back  to  Canturbury  or  Rome :  are  we  not  to  take  measures  tor 
preserving  and  perpetuating  God's  own  truth,  by  forbidding  the 
future  perversion  of  our  property  to  what  we  condemn  ? 

Is  this  the  way,  it  might  be  asked  in  reply,  which  the  nature 
of  Christianity — the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  prescribes 
for  its  preservation  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  Christ's  promise 
is  to  take  effect,  that  ^  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
*his  church?'  Can  Chnst  not  take  care  of  his  own  truth? 
Dare  you  not  trust  Him  with  it  ?  Are  his  aids,  and  grace,  and 
promises,  to  be  withdrawn,  after  the  present  age  ?  Is  there  to  be 
no  Spirit  to  guide  your  successors,  that  you  must  chalk  out  their 
way  f — to  enlighten  and  teach  them,  that  you  must  put  into  their 
Lands^  ready  made,  the  conclusions  they  must  come  to  in  all  their 
inquiries  ?  You  expect  your  prescriptions  and  enforcements  of 
truth  either  to  have  some  effect  or  none :  if  none,  and  the  truth  is 
maintained ^/^  its  own  sake,  what  is  their  use  ?  if  some,  and  Jbr 
their  sake,  therefore,  the  truth  is  maintained,  what  is  the  value  of 
stich  maintenance  ? — the  worth  of  a  profession  resting  on  the  dic- 
tates of  a  trust-deed?  Still  it  will  be  thought,  that  it  is  not 
right,  or  not  safe,  to  leave  a  people  at  liberty  to  adopt  error. 
But  why  ?  Are  tiiey  to  adopt  it  merely  because  they  may  ?  If 
they  have  not  liberty  to  adopt  error,  can  it  be  said  that  they 
have  liberty  to  adopt  truth  ?  He  who  is  free  to  do  right,  must  be 
free  to  do  wrong.  Can  God  be  glorified,  the  gospel  obeyed, 
Christ  honored,  with  an  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  one  age,  to  induce 
the  next,  to  maintain  the  truth  on  other  grounds  distinct  from  its 
own  evidence  and  worth  ?  But  the  property,  it  will  be  said,  may 
come  to  be  lost  to  the  truth  entirely.  Well ;  and  what  then  i 
You  have  to  do,  not  with  consequences,  but  with  duty.  The 
question  is,  does  God  require  at  your  hands  the  preservation  of 
his  truth  by  the  means  you  propose  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  faith 
in  Him ;  with  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel, — its  reasonable  ser- 
vice,— its  appeal  to  tlie  understanding  of  individual  man  ; — the 
constitution,  duties,  and,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  '  the 
'  undoubted  prerogative  of  a  church,* — is  it  consistent  with  these 
things,  and  such  as  these,  for  you  to  seek  to  serve  the  cause  of 
religion  by  calling  to  your  aid,  through  a  legal  instrument,  the 
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powers  of  the  world — the  sword  of  the  magistrate — the  terrors  of 
the  law,  together  with  the  exercise  of  dictation  and  authority,  or 
of  that  which  comes  to  something  very  like  it — an  appeal  of  the 
nature  of  a  bribe  or  a  threat — an  appeal,  from  you,  to  the  pecu- 
niary  interests,  or  the  mental  indolence,  of  other  generations  ^ 
Considering  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel,  is  it  not  likely 
that  to  think  of  preserving  it  by  legal  bonds,  may,  in  God's  sight, 
be  actually  worse  than  for  a  father  to  imagine,  that  to  keep  his 
children  from  ^  erring  and  straying,'  he  must  put  them  in  prison, 
or  that  to  keep  them  honest,  he  must  cut  off  their  hands  ? 

Space,  we  find,  would  utterly  fail  us,  if  we  attempted  to  pro- 
pose all  the  questions,  difficulties,  and  doubts,  which  recent  me- 
ditation on  the  present  subject,  in  connexion  with  the  character 
and  controversies  of  the  times,  has  excited  within  us ;  nor  will  it 
be  possible  here,  even  to  glance  at  many  things  which,  more  or 
less,  bear  upon  and  illustrate  both  its  perplexity  and  importance. 
We  much  fear  that  the  celebrated  Protestant  principle,  so  frequently 
put,  and  so  frequently  cheered,  is  not  understood,  or  not  held,  or  not 
acted  on,  or  not  trusted,  by  many  Protestants.  We  much  fear  that 
some  who  profess  to  be  Protestants,  par  excellence^  and  who  taunt 
some  sister  church  or  sect  with  being  but  half  reformed,  or  hardly 
that,  will  scarcely  themselves  pass  unscathed  under  the  fire  of  their 
own  arguments.  We  much  fear  that  though  the  professed  prin- 
ciples and  popular  ^  apologies '  of  some  religionists  are  all  on  the 
side  of  religious  liberty,  their  actual  practice  involves  what  conn- 
tenances  Popish  assumption.  We  much  fear  that  ali  the  differ 
ent  Christian  denominations  are  proceeding  on  a  plan  which  must 
render  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  prayer  impossible  unless  Obmt 
will  give  permission  !  They  are  giving  perpetuity  to  their  dif- 
ferences and  distinctions,  and  so  completely  putting  them  into 
the  keeping  of  the  law,  and  out  of  their  own  power  of  correction, 
that  if,  by  a  sudden  donation  of  grace  and  light,  they  were  ail  to 
be  ready  to  come  together  on  some  comprehensive  and  catholic 
platform,  abandoning  every  thing  but  the  principles  and  rites  of  a 
common  Christianity,  they  could  not  do  it — or  could  not  legally 
— till  the  pow^ers  of  the  world  nodded  assent.  We  much  fear 
that  either  the  Protestant  principle  or  the  Protestant  practice 
must  be  given  up  — that  both  cannot  be  held  by  same  parties.  A 
church  claiming  the  patrimony  of  a  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  can  consistently  seek  to  perpetuate  that  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal creeds  and  legal  securities,  and  to  forbid  its  successors  ever  to 
depart  from  it;  but  a  church  appealing  *to  the  Bible,  and  the 
*  Bible  only,'  and  actually  claiming  as  *  its  undoubted  pren^tivei' 
the  privilege  of  *  changing  its  creed,'  can  only  state,  at  any  given 
time,  its  own  present  belief,  without  professing  to  be  bound  by 
that  of  its  predecessors,  or  attempting  to  bind  its  successors  to  its 
own.     A  church  may  change  its  creed,  but  the  church  cannot 
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A  Protestant  church  may  do  so,  and  ought  to  preserve  to  itself 
the  liberty  of  doing  so,  because  it  is  one  of  a  number  of  sects  tliat 
have  all,  as  once  a  part  of  the  apostacy,  been  carried  away  from 
primitive  truth  and  primitive  customs, — are  all  proftssedly  labor- 
ing to  get  back  again  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  apostles — 
are  all  bound,  therefore,  to  be  ready  to  adopt  any  change  that 
shall  bring  them  nearer  to  their  desired  object — and,  till  they  are 
sure  that  they  have  attained  this,  none  of  them  can  call  itself  the 
church,  or  can,  consistently  with  its  character,  either  bind  itself 
to  inquire  no  more,  or  forbid  its  successors  to  inquire  for  them- 
selves. The  Church,  however,  may  do  this.  Its  doctrines  and 
constitution  are  true  and  apostolic ;  they  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out arrogance  and  injury — and,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  may  be 
attached  by  it  to  its  buildings,  and  imposed  on  its  successors,  as 
Protestants  may  consistently  attach  the  Bible.  Is  every  Baptist 
and  Independent  society  this  church  ?  Are  they  in  every  point, 
— doctrinal,  ritual,  and  constitutional, — perfect  and  apostolic  ? 
Is  there  nothing  for  them  to  alter,  that  they  ask  the  law  to  see  to 
it  that^r  ever  tney  alter  nothing  ? 

^  But  nobody  thinks  of  what  deeds  may  specify  or  appoint 
Most  ministers  and  churches  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  their  own.  They  never  practically  have  any  operation,  and 
therefore  the  whole  matter  is  much  more  speculative  and  curious 
than  useful.'  To  this  objection,  there  are  two  replies.  If  it  be 
true,  the  thing  is  not  right ;  and  if  it  be  false,  it  is  not  good.  If 
churches  are  holding  property  on  a  certain  tenure,  and  are  yet 
utterly  regardless  of  that,  using  their  liberty  to  think  and  act  in 
opposition  to  the  legal  injunctions  against  it,  what  is  this  but 
another  form  of  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  subscription  without 
caring  about  what  is  subscribed,  or  without  intending  to  be  bound 
by  it  ?  But  the  objection  is  false  in  fact.  Not  only  is  it  always 
possible,  at  any  moment,  for  any  individual  to  take  advantage 
of  some  clause  in  a  deed,  to  annoy  or  eject  a  church  that  may  be 
exercising  <its  undoubted  prerogative,'  but  such  cases  actually 
occur.  It  also  occurs  that  churcnes  are  saddled  with  what  they 
dislike,  or  a  majority  in  them,  but  they  choose  to  bear  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  property  rather  than  exercise  their  '  undoubted  prerogative.' 
We  havem  our  eye,  at  this  moment,  a  Baptist  church  which  became 
open  in  its  communion — one  of  the  simplest  specimens  of  change 
— one  that  will  be  admitted  by  most,  to  have  advanced  it  nearer 
to  what  a  church  should  be;  but,  after  doing  this,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  it  was  not  their  'prerogative,' — they  might  do  it  'as  a 
*  church,'  but  they  could  not  as  '  an  endowed  church.'  Some  few 
stuck  to  this.  Whether  scriptural  or  not,  it  was  law.  Law  was 
on  their  side.  The  founders  of  the  church  had  given  them  the 
advantage  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  views,  which  enabled 
them  to  listen,  with  perfect  composure,  to  the  most  convincing 
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demonstrations  of  their  brethren,  and  to  look  calmly  at  their  over- 
whelming numbers  as  compared  with  tliemselves.  The  result 
was,  that  the  majority  departed,  to  .exercise  their  ^  undoubted 
^  prerogative  '  of  building  for  tliemselves  another  sanctuary,  which 
will  probably  be  secured  to  open  commuion ;  so  tliat,  if  tueir  suc- 
cessors, using  die  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fathers,  should 
come  to  be  convinced  that  strict  communion  is,  after  all,  right 
and  apostolic,  they  will  be  compelled,  by  force  of  law,  to  violate 
Uieir  consciences  or  quit  the  place !  There  are  eases,  also,  in 
which  churches  submit  to  tlie  reading  of  the  prayers,  because  they 
cannot  get  rid  of  them,  but  at  the  expence  of  their  building, 
whicli  they  cannot  afford.  In  many  things,  indeed,  trustees  are 
sometimes  found  practically  to  interfere  with  the  proceedbgs, 
peace,  and  *  independency  •  of  a  church. 

Here,  however,  for  the  present,  we  must  close  our  remarks. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  thoroughly  gone  into  by  some 
able  hand ;  and  as  we  have  left  many  things  uns&ud,  and  floay 
probably  be  called  upon  by  some  to  say  them,  we  shall  be  happyj 
m  this  way,  to  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  discussion.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  apologize  for  remarks  which  may  seem  to  em- 
barrass our  own  friends.  JVe  have  no  friends  to  be  put  in  compa- 
rison with  CONSISTENCY  ojid  TRUTH.  We  have  no  doubt  either, 
but  that  many  of  those  with  whom  we  side  in  the  great  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  have  often  revolved  the  subject  before  us,  and 
have  seen  their  way  through  all  its  intricacies.  We  shall  deem 
ourselves  happy  in  eliciting  their  thoughts.  For  Dr.  Wardlav, 
Dr.  Halley,  and  others,  to  whom  we  have  had  to  refer,  we 
cherish  unfeigned  and  profound  respect  Our  opinion  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw's  volume,  with  the  exception  to  which  we  have  now 
referred,  and  perhaps  one  other,  is  oeforc  the  public.  Dr.  Halley 
we  hold  in  high  estimation.  The  sentiments  we  have  quoted 
from  his  discourse  are,  we  are  persuaded,  deeply  felt  and  ardently 
cherished  by  him,  and  sincerely  believed  to  be  such  as  he  could 
consistently  avow.  With  him,  we  hold  and  value  them ;  like  him, 
we  iieel  that  they  must  be  held  by  usj  and  held  fully,  practically, 
consistently,  or  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  neitlier  against 
those  from  whom  we  dissent,  nor  against  those  who  dissent  from 
us.  Dr.  W.  has  done  the  first ;  Dr.  IT.  the  second.  On  the 
ground  they  take,  they  are  safe  and  successful ;  but,  as  we  have 
our  doubts  whether  this  ground  is  always  kept,  or  whether  it  be 
not  practically  abandoned  by  tlie  bodies  to  which  our  friends  be- 
long, these  doubts  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  tlirow  out.  By 
the  way,  we  wonder  wliat  the  ^  brethren,'  for  instance,  and  some 
like  them,  who  profess  to  have  not  only  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of 
them,  but  tlie  Spirit,  in  a  peculiar,  if  not  miraculous,  sense,  so 
unfolding  to  them  the  truth,  that  they  can  never  affirm  that  they 
will  UiinK  to-morrow  precisely  as  they  think  to-day — we  wonder 
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what  tiuy  do  with  their  buildines  ?  When  they  erect  a  place, 
and  thus  create  property,  how  do  they  secure  it?  That  there 
mast  be  some  sort  of  security  we  have  already  admitted.  Public 
property  is  not  private.  As  to  our  views  of  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  terms  by  which,  a  society  of  Protestants,  more  especially 
Dissenters,  should  secure  theirs,  in  consistency  with  their  pro- 
fessed and  fundamental  principles,  these  we  reserve  to  a  future 
occasion. 

Such  were  our  intended  last  words.  It  strikes  us,  however, 
that  one  or  two  may  not  improperly  be  added,  to  guard  against 
the  misconception  of  our  spirit  and  purpose.  We  are  not  unaware 
that  the  lamentable  defection  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
churches, — ^their  sliding  into  Socinianism,  or  dying  out, — ^is  often 
attributed  to  the  want  of  specificness,  in  their  trust-deeds,  of  the 
doctrinal  sentiments  to  be  maintained  by  them  ;  and  in  these  diiys 
of  insinuation  and  calumny,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Eclectic  had 
become  Socinian,  because  of  our  introduction  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. To  these  objections,  we  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  defection  referred  to  may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation  on 
other  grounds.  We  believe  it  may,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
prevented  without  the  legal  specificness  demanded.  But  if  not, 
the  question  still  comes,  whether  legal  securities  are  the  Scrip- 
tural way,  according  to  certain  popular  and  controversial  comnioii- 
places,  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  true  faith  ?  If  not, 
and  yet  if  necessary,  where  are  we  ?  On  such  an  admission,  can 
the  great  Protestant  principle,  '  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,' 
be  honestly  professed,  or  confidently  trusted  ?  If  it  be  felt  that 
it  cannot,  let  it  be  acknowledged.  If  experience  have  proved 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  succeeding  churches  and  generations 
to  the  Bible  and  to  themselves,  let  it  be  avowed  that  we  do,  from 
expediency^  what  it  may  be  difiicult  to  reconcile  with  theoretic 
maxims;  and  then  let  this  moderate,  in  some  degi*ee,  the  tone  and 
language  with  which  such  maxims  are  used  in  debate.  As  to  any 
leaning,  on  our  part,  to  that  irreligious  and  impious  recklessness 
of  speculation,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  guarded  against  by 
protecting  the  faith  by  legal  securities,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
deny  the  existence.  The  evangelical  spirit  that  has  ever  distin- 
guished this  journal,  and  which  we  are  as  anxious  as  any  of  our 
predecessors  to  maintain,  is  denial  enough.  There  are  other 
evils  besides  heresy;  and  other  rights  besides  those  of  man. 
God  has  his  rights,  if  we  may  so  speak  without  impropriety ; 
and,  jealous  for  his  honour,  we  have  thrown  out,  what,  in  our 
view,  may  tend  to  maintain  them.  A  legal  instrument  may  not 
only  restrain  the  spirit  of  man,  the  liberty  of  human  speculation 
that  leads  to  error ;  it  may  restrain  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  may 
limit  the  liberty  of  the  church  to  listen  obediently  to  the  voice  of 
its  Lord — to  mark  his  *  stately  steppings  in  the  sanctuary ' — to 
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welcome  his  will  as  bis  word  unfolds  it, — that  word  which,  after 
having  long  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  usurpation  of  Antichrist, 
it  has  now  recovered,  and  recovered  to  obey  exclusively  and 
alone.  We  are  not  arguing  for  the  liberty  of  men  to  carry  out 
whatever  they  think;  but  of  Christian  men  to  carry  out  whatever 
they  read\  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  principle  of  non- 
interference with  the  inquiries  and  faith  of  future  generations,  if 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would  require  churches  to 
be  so  left,  that  they  might  be  turned  into  mosques,  or  synagogues, 
or  heathen  temples,  or  halls  of  science,  or  schools  of  atheism ; 
we  should  reply,  that  our  observations  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
taken  as  explained  and  limited  by  the  subject  they  refer  to.  We 
have  all  along  been  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  Protestantism, 
and  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  claimed  by  Protestant 
sec|s;  a  right  to  be  exercised  within  the  bounds  of  the  Bible, 
not  beyond  them.  If  the  principle  cannot  be  consistently  main- 
tained without  involving  the  hazard  of  such  extremes  as  we  have 
specified,  others  must  look  at  this  as  well  as  we.  We  believe  that 
it  can.  Even,  however,  if  it  could  not,  we  should  have  no  fear 
for  either  Protestantism  or  Christianity  in  acting  upon  it.  We 
wish  it  also  to  be  observed,  that  our  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Baptist  and  PaDclo-baptist  Dissenters  only.  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  others,  are  all  con- 
cerned, more  or  less,  with  the  bearings  of  this  subject.  They  are 
all  seeking  to  perpetuate,  hy  lata,  their  respective  peculiarities, 
and  are  thus  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  themselves  or  their 
successors  to  be  any  thing  but  what  they  are  at  this  moment. 
We  deeply  feel  tliis  view  of  the  matter ;  and,  though  we  have 
glanced  at  it  already,  cannot  close  without  referring  to  it  again. 
We  are  thirsting  for  Christian  union,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
Christian  unanimity.  We  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem — ^we 
sigh  over  the  distractions  of  the  times.  We  lone  to  see  the 
approximation  of  the  pious  towards  each  other.  We  should  be 
happy,  indeed,  if  the  different  denominations  who  *hold  the 
'Head'  could  meet  and  mingle  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuaryt 
and  thus  evince  their  substantial  oneness,  even  while  retaining 
their  several  peculiarities  ;  but  we  should  be  still  happier,  if  they 
possessed  the  will,  and  with  it  the  power,  to  give  up  somethiog 
for  the  sake  of  union, — a  union  somewhat  more  palpable  and  im- 
pressive than  is  indicated  by  the  interchange  of  good  words  and 
kind  looks,  in  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  their  distinctive 
badges.  We  have  often  stated,  that  we  oppose  establishments 
because  they  necessarily  interfere  with  the  union  of  Christians; 
they  perpetuate  differences ;  they  confer  immortaHty  on  the  dii* 
tinctions  of  a  sect ;  they  are  thus  in  their  very  nature  separating 
and  schismatical,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  those  comraunitief 
which  they  fetter  with  their  favors,  from  modifying  any  thing  to 
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meet  the  advances  of  other  churches.  The  question,  however,  is 
not  to  be  evaded,  whether  every  sect,  by  the  legal  attachment  of 
its  peculiarities  to  its  property,  does  not  in  some  degree  sanction 
them  in  this  ?  Is  there  not  here  an  effort  to  perpetuate  and  im- 
mortalize separations  and  differences  ?  Nay,  supposing  a  parti- 
cular sect  to  be  in  every  point  the  exact  image  of  the  apostolic 
mode],  does  it  not,  by  the  act  referred  to,  sanction  that  in  other 
churches,  (by  supposition  wrong,)  which  will  for  ever  prevent 
their  becoming  right,  by  for  ever  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  to 
listen  to,  and  to  copy  from,  itself?  What  is  the  use  of  controversy 
under  such  circumstances  ?  If  controversy  does  not  aim  at  the 
conviction  of  adversaries,  and  action  corresponding  to  that  con^ 
vioti&n^  what  does  it  aim  at?  But  if  each  party,  before  they 
begin,  are  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  acting^  in  spite  of  the 
eonvictions  which  discussion  may  produce,  where  shall  we  find 
words  adequately  to  describe  conduct  like  this  ?  When,  O  when, 
on  this  system,  can  Christians  come  to  see  *eye  to  eye  V  When 
can  schisms  and  dissensions  cease  ?  How  shall  roots  of  bitterness 
be  removed  ?  At  wliat  era,  without  a  miracle,  or  without  convul- 
sions in  civil  society,  will  the  church  be  one,— one  alike  by  Truth 
and  Love  ? 


Art.  V.     Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Great  Britain. 
3  vols.     Lardner's  Cyclopaedia. 

Lives  of  the  English  Poets.     In  two  volumes.     Vol.  I.,  8vo.     By 
Robert  Bell,  Esq.     Lardner*s  Cyclopaedia. 

'T^HE  great  work  of  which  these  volumes  form  a  part,  has  now 
•*•  been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  and  with  a  spirit  which,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  is  unprecedented  in  so  extensive  a  series.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  every  link  in  so  long  a  chain  is  of 
equal  strength ;  or  that  the  whole  edifice  is  constructed  of  the 
same  precious  or  durable  materials.  But  if  there  be  an 
interstice  here  and  there  filled  up  by  rubbish, — by  a  work  of 
inferior  merit,  it  is  generally  where  the  subject  itself  is  of  in- 
ferior interest,  or  one  in  which  the  beauties  of  literary  composition 
are  little  looked  for.  The  only  striking  exception  is  in  the  three 
volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  if  the  whole  Cyclopaedia 
be  compared  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  the  head  of  which  was 
gold  and  the  feet  clay,  these  volumes  are  undoubtedly  the  clay. 

A  work  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  of  such  high  merits ;  a 
work  of  which  the  best  volumes  are  equal  to  any  thing  this  age 
has     produced,    and    of    which   scarcely    any    will    not    repay 
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perusal  ;  a  work  which  includes  Sir  John  Herschel's  •In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy/  and  his  trea- 
tise on  'Astronomy;'  Connop  Thirlwall's  *  History  of  Greece;' 
Swainson's  *  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Study  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;'  Professor  Phillip's  *  Geology  ;*  and  *  Histories  and  Biogra- 
phies,' by  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Southey,  Moore,  Montgomery,  and 
otlier  writers  scarcely  less  eminent,  can  afford  to  have  it  said  that 
it  contains  two  or  three  worthless  volumes.  And  yet  we  should 
be  sorry  to  say  as  much  as  this  even  of  the  three  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  They  contain  a  milange  of  curious  and 
amusing  matter,  the  result  at  all  events  of  considerable  research, 
brought  into  a  small  compass  and  cheap  form.  We  do  not  there- 
fore pronounce  them  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  interest ;  but  we 
do  say,  that  in  their  general  plan,  in  the  utter  want  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  discriminating  criticism,  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  distribution  of  matter,  and  of  every  charm  of  manner  or  of 
style,   they   are   totally   unworthy   of  the    magnificent   subject^ 

*  the  eminent  litenary  and  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain.* 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  claims  of  the  subject  which  make  us  feel  ^ 
strongly  the  poverty  of  execution.  *  Literary  biography,*  says 
tf  ohnson,  '  is  more  interesting  to  us  than  any  other  species  of 

*  literature.'  This  is  true  of  literary  biography  in  general, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  lives  of  eminent  literary  men 
of  our  own  country.  It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
execution  of  these  volumes  would  be  entrusted  to  the  most 
eminent  living  writers.  This  would  seem  proper,  whether 
we  consider  the  celebrated  writers  that  had  already  treated 
many  of  the  same  lives,  or  the  celebrated  names  enlisted  in  the 
other  biographical  portions  of  the  Cyclopaedia  itself.  If  Dr. 
Southey  has  been  employed  to  write  the  lives  of  Nelson  and 
Blake,  one  would  have  thought  that  a  writer  at  least  equally 
eminent  would  have  been  selected  to  write  the  lives  of  Shakespear 
and  Milton.  It  is  stated  in  the  second  volume,  that  the  contents 
of  the  three  are  not  all  by  the  same  writers ;  but  whosoever  the 
writers,  they  are  little  fitted  for  this  department  of  literature. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  looking  over  the  three  volumes 
is  the  singular  want  of  all  consistent  plan.     As  the  subject  is  the 
lives  *  of  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men,'  and  as  the  Cyclo- 
paodia  cannot  be  made,  like  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary,  t 
repository  of  all  names  that  have  made  any  noise  in  the  world, 
however   insignificant,    it    would  of   course   appear    reasonable 
that  none   but   the  most  eminent  should    be   selected.      That 
the   names    should    be  very  choice,   would   seem   necessary  if 
only  that  something  like  justice  might  be  done  them.     The  space 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  vulgar  crowd.     Instead  of  this,  when 
we  proceed  to  open  these  volumes,  we  not  only  find  the  oddest 
jumble  of  all  sorts  of  departments  and  eras  of  literature,  but  the 
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oddest  selection  of  names  in  each ;  some  of  them  being  among  the 
most  celebrated,  and  some  among  the  most  insignificant  in  our 
literary  history.  Moreover,  it  goes  back  to  such  remote  periods, 
and  includes  names  comparatively  so  obscure,  that  to  com- 
plete the  lives  of  *  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men '  on  the 
same  scale,  would  require  not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes, 
A  third  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  tlie  lives  of  St. 
Columba  and  Alfred  the  Great.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
former,  the  latter  surely  might  have  been  included  in  a  more  suit- 
able class  than  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  England;  not  that 
his  attainments  were  not  extraordinary  for  his  age,  but  because 
literature  is,  after  all,  the  least  impressive  aspect  under  which  this 
wonderful  prince  can  be  contemplated.  As  a  Icing,  a  statesman,  and 
a  warrior,  ne  completely  throws  his  literary  pretensions  into  the 
shade.  To  include  him  among  our  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men,  is  just  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  include  the  chancellor  Thur- 
low  among  the  poets,  because  he  wrote  execrable  verses;  or 
Walter  Scott  among  the  dramatists,  because  he  wrote  an  indifferent 
play.  These  evidently  fall  under  another  category.  Accordingly, 
(singular  inconsistency!)  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Alfired,  which  is 
written  in  a  strange  spirit  of  pedantry,  labors  to  depreciate  Alfred's 
attainments,  and  to  show  that  his  literary  merits  have  been 
unduly  exalted.  Doubtless  it  has  been  so;  —  there  has  been 
a  natural  disposition  to  invest  this  extraordinary  character  with 
every  conceivable  excellence,  and  with  each  excellence  in  the 
highest  degree :  so  much  has  he  ever  been  the  object  of  venera- 
tion and  love  to  his  countrymen.  Our  author  has  indu- 
bitably succeeded  in  showing,  with  a  very  unnecessary  display 
of  authority  and  citation,  that  Alfred  was  not  very  critically 
versed  in  Latin ;  that  he  was  no  Bentley  ;  that  he  was  far 
from  always  interpreting  Boethius  correctly  ;  that  he  was  not 
quite  clear  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  so  forth.  The 
proper  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  principal  aspect  of  Alfred's 
character  is  that  of  a  wonderful  genius  in  a  rude  age,  when 
accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge  are  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  in  active  and  practical  life  that  he  most  shone ;  it  was  as  a 
king,  a  statesman,  a  legislator ;  and  even  in  all  these  capacities  it 
is  not  so  much  what  he  effected  as  compared  with  what  might  be 
expected  of  men  of  a  more  favored  era,  but  what  he  did,  sur- 
rounded by  such  difficulties  and  with  such  little  means,  that 
principally  impresses  us  with  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his 
character.  In  this  point  of  view,even  his  knowledge  and  attainments 
were  most  wonderful.  He  who  in  so  dark  an  age,  and  amidst  such 
constant  demands  on  his  time  and  energies,  could  acquire  and 
write  so  much,  must  have  possessed  an  activity  and  fertility  of 
intellect  which  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  unworthy  to 
measure  even  his  literary  merits  (though  these,  as  we  have  said, 
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were  less  prominent  tlian  many  others)  by  the  line  and  rule  of  a 
pedantic  criticism.  Unquestionably,  however,  it  is  somewhat  a 
novel  thing  to  write  the  life  of  Alfred  as  one  of  the  *  eminent 
*  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain,'  and  tben  laboriously 
to  prove  that  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  title  !* 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  lives  of  St.  Columbaandof 
Alfred  are  professedly  written,  partly  with  a  view  of  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  literature  in  their  respective  ages.  And  if 
this  plan  had  been  pursued ;  if  the  most  prominent  literary  and 
scientific  names  of  the  successive  eras  had  been  selected  for  a 
similar  purpose,  the  plan  would  have  been  consistent,  and  perhaps 
better  adapted  to  the  very  narrow  limits  of  a  biographical  series 
like  the  present,  than  any  other  which  could  have  been  adopted. 
But  when  we  get  a  little  further,  we  find  not  the  slightest  traces 
of  any  such  plan.     After  the  life  of  Chaucer,  we  have  the  life  of 


*  We  must  confess  that  this  writer  does  not  speak  of  Alfred  in  other 
respects  iu  a  tunc  that  altogether  pleases  us.     He  sa3's  that>  '  great  and  good 
as  he  was,  he  has  been  prodigiously  overrated.      That,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
sovereign,  he  had  many  grievous  defects,  until  affliction  chastened  him,  can 
no  longer  be  disputed.     That  he  did  not  introduce  into  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  internal  economy  of  his  kingdom,  man^of  the  imptOTements 
formerly  ascribed  to  hun,  is  equally  certain.     That  his  literary  attuDments 
do  not  merit  the  praises  which  have  hitherto  been  passed  on  them,  is,  we 
think,  no  less  indubitable.'     Now  we  freely  admit  that  Alfred  had  not  all 
the  learning  which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him ;  that  some  of  the 
legislative  ininrovemcnts  ascribed  to  him  have  been  so  ascribed  without  an? 
good  foundation  ;  still  \ve  think  wc  have  suiHcient  reason  to  demur  to  the 
expression,  *  that  ]:e  has  been  prodigiously  overrated.'     If  the  genenlity 
liave  given  him  credit  for  greater  knowledge  and  wisdom  than  he  possessed 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  generality  have  been  grossly  incapable  of  estimating 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  acquired  all  that  he  did  possess.  For  ourKltes 
we  must  say,  that,  when  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  we  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  he  should  be  prodigiously  overrated.      When  we  reflect  that 
he  was  born  almost  in  the  midnight  of  the  dark  ages ;  that  his  kingdom  was 
an  inheritance  of  as  much  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  misery  as  ever  de- 
scended to  a  prince ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  almost  an  incessant  strasgle 
with  foreign  invaders  ;  that  his  education,  such  as  it  was,  began  very  late— 
never  having  been  taught  to  read  till  he  was  twelve,  nor  a  word  of  Latin  tiD 
he  was  thirty;  that  he  was  the  prey  throughout  life  of  a  most  painful  and 
harassing  disease  ; — when  wc  reflect  upon  all  this,  and  consider  now  much 
he  achieved ;  that  he  fought  it  out  with  the  Danes,  till  he  completely  ex- 
pelled or  subdued  them ;  that  he  partially  reclaimed  his  people  horn  bar- 
biirism  ;  that  he  certainly  enacted  many  salutary  and  enlightened  laws ;  that 
he  had  the  far-sightedness  to  see,  in  a  dark  age,  that  every  tiling  depended 
uj)on  the  dift\ision  of  knowledge,  and  became  himself  a  most  liberal  patron 
of  learning  ;  that  he  healed  the  dreadful  distractions  of  his  time,  and  intro- 
duced a  greater  measure  of  order  and  security  than  his  kingdom  had  ever  before 
enjoyed, — we  confess  we  doubt  whether  it  is  i>ossible  *  prodi<riously  to  over- 
rate liiin  ;'  and  whether  such  a  combination  of  activity  aud  vigor  of  jntellect, 
practical  wisdom  and  indomit^ible  resolution,  was  ever  witnessed  before  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 
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John  Heywoody  and  the  early  dramatists,  who  seem  to  put 
every  other  object  professedly  contemplated,  out  of  the  head 
of  the  compiler  or  compilers ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  life  of  Spenser,  the  rest  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  two  volumes,  are  taken  up  with  the  lives  of  the 
dramatists  down  to  the  present  time ;  that  series  beginning  with 
St.  Columba  and  Alfred  the  Great !  Even  here,  however,  some  of 
the  names  which  have  been  selected  are  not  only  so  obscure  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  a  necessarily  brief  work  on  the  '  eminent 

*  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain,'  but  would  scarcely 
be  worthy  of  a  place  even  in  a  professed  history  of  the  drama 
itself,  unless  that  history  were  very  extensive.  Who  ever  heard 
before  of  classing  Mrs.  Aphara  Behn,  Elkanah  Settle,  (!)  Sedley, 
Etherege,  or  Tate,  (!)  witn  the  *  eminently  literary  and  scientific' 
persons  of  Great  Britain. 

If  we  examine  the  individual  biographies,  even  though 
written  by  difierent  hands,  we  find  for  the  most  part  the  same 
lack  of  judgment  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  general  plan.  While  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
curious  matter  collected,  there  has  been  great  haste  and  negli- 
gence in  putting  it  together,  as  well  as  a  fault,  for  which  no  dili- 
gence in  research,  or  even  felicity  of  narration,  could  make 
amends — we  mean  a  want  of  sound  and  discriminating  criticism. 
The  criticisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  most  common-place 
and  slip-slop  character. 

W^e  take  it  that  the  chief  excellence  of  brief  sketches,  such  as 
these,  must  necessarily  be  as  follows: — a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
biography  of  each  writer,  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  genius 
and  cliaracter,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  his  writings.  All  minute 
details,  all  discussions  as  to  disputed  facts,  unless  they  are  of 
prime  importance,  have  place  only  in  works  of  a  larger  nature.  Now 
in  these  *  lives,'  we  often  find  half  a  page  taken  up  with  reasons  why 
a  man  must  be  supposed  to  be  born  this  year  ratlier  than  in  that, 
or  in  settling  the  claims  of  two  rival  places  for  the  honor  of  his 
birth.  Equally  disproportionate  space  is  given  to  other  matters  of 
little  importance.  All  this  is  out  of  place  in  such  a  work ;  all 
that  we  expect  are  the  results  of  previous  and  more  lengthened 
investigation,  leaving  points  that  have  not  been  decided  still 
undecided,  unless  they  be  of  great  consequence.  Sometimes,  as 
though  space  were  of  no  moment,  we  have  repetitions  of  the  same 
fact.     Thus  in  the  life  of  Davenant,  p.  105,  the  writer  says, — 

*  that  in  1650,  Davenant  published,  in  Paris,  a  letter  from  himself 

*  to  his  philosophical  friend  Hobbes,  and  Hobbes'  reply,  which 
'were  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Gondibert.'  P.  121, 
having  apparently  forgotten  all  about  it,  he  tells  us, — *  that  in 

*  1650,  he  published  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hobbes  tlie  philoso- 
'  pher,  at  that  time  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cavendish,  and  a  letter 
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*  from  Hobbes  in  reply,  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 

*  poem  of  Gondibert.* 

In  like  manner  we  find  lengthened  digressions  on  matters  only 
partially  related  to  the  subject;  for  example,  on  the  state  of  tfaie 
theatres  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  we 
have  an  account  of  the  rise  of  each  of  them,  lists  of  the  patentees, 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  the  licences  issued  by  the  crowo, 
petitions  of  the  players,  &c.  Now  these  are  some  of  Uie  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  these  subjects  are  pursued  to  an  extent  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  space  that  could  be  fairly  allotted  tbem  in  such 
a  work.  We  also  feel  ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  the 
materials,  such  as  they  are,  are  put  together  in  a  very  unworkman- 
like way.  Numberless  are  the  marks  of  inaccuracy,  negligencCi 
and  inelegance  in  the  composition.  As  to  the  criticisms,  whether  on 
intellectual  character,  or  on  specific  works,  there  is  little  that  is  worth 
notice.  As  to  the  remarks  on  plays,  if  we  except  those  of  Shirley  and 
one  or  two  others,  they  amount  to  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  the  writer,  with  the  dates  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
acted  and  published.  There  is  indeed  one  speculation  which 
well  deserves  to  be  called  original,  and  which  stands  out  in  un* 
happy  prominence  from  the  usual  common-place.  The  writer  of  the 
life  of  Shakespear  has  found  out,  it  seems,  that  Shakespear  is  deficient 
in  invention !  ^  that  if  he  had  but  little  learning,  he  had  still  less 
invention!*  Shakespear, — who  has  been  generally  and  justly  thought 
to  have  possessed  more  of  creative  genius  than  almost  any  other 
human  being!  And  on  what  is  this  absurd  assertion  founded?  Why, 
on  the  fact  that  even  the  most  original  of  Shakespear^s  plays  are 
founded  on  some  historical  event,  or  some  hint  derived  from  some 
fable  or  romance,  while  in  others  he  has  often  notoriously  made 
use  of  the  rude  works  of  previous  writers,  and  by  his  wonderful 
genius  transmuted  their  lead  into  gold ! — As  to  the  former,  it  if 
quite  true  that  those  plays  of  Shakespear  which  are  most  his  own, 
were  suggested  by  some  great  historical  fact,  or  by  something  de- 
rived from  tradition  or  romance :  but  nobody,  we  believe,  ever 
supposed  before,  that  this  implies  poverty  of  invention  in  any  poet 
It  is  so  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer  ;  it  is  so  with  the  ^neid  of  Virgil ; 
it  is  so  with  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost ;  it  is  so  with  all  the  plays  of 
the  Greek  dramatists ;  it  is  so  with  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott. 
Yet  the  immortal  authors  of  these  productions,  we  suppose, 
will  not,  on  that  account,  be  deemed  deficient  in  invention.  The 
fact  is,  that  some  great  historical  event  is  seized  by  the  epic  or 
dramatic  poet  as  the  nucleus  of  his  work,  not  because  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  at  all  in  imagining  any  similar  event,  nor  would 
it  argue  any  great  powers  of  invention  to  do  so ;  but  because,  as 
the  poet  reads  about  it,  he  sees  at  once  what  inferior  minds  would 
fiot  see — its  poetical  capabilities ;  besides,  being  well  known  and  of 
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Btirring  interest,  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  imagination  both  of  the  poet 
and  the  reader.  It  is  after  some  such  first  £sict  has  been  assumed, 
that  all  that  properly  constitutes  invention  begins.  It  consists  in 
weaving  a  texture  of  fictitious  events  around  such  fact^  and  in 
connexion  with  it ;  in  the  vivid  conception  and  strong  delineation 
of  fictitious  characters,  by  whom  those  events  are  brought  about, 
or  on  whom  they  operate,  and  who,  whether  acting  or  acted  upon, 
act  and  speak  with  the  individuality  which  properly  belongs  to 
their  character.  It  is  this  intertexture  of  events,  carried  on  in 
one  consistent  series,  terminating  in  some  great  catastrophe,  and 
conducted  throughout  according  to  the  laws  of  probability,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  human  nature, — it  is  this  which 
tasks  the  inventive  genius  of  the  poet ;  and  in  all  this,  who  can 
deny  Shakespear's  supremacy  ?  Any  body  may  imagine  a  long 
si^e,  and  call  it  by  a  name  that  would  sound  just  as  well  as 
Troy.  Had  Homer  done  this,  we  should  not  have  thought  a  bit 
more  highly  of  his  invention,  although  we  should  have  thought 
Jess  of  his  judgment ;  nor  would  his  assuming  some  such  fictitious 
event  have  been  any  test  of  his  invention;  his  invention  was 
really  tested  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  clustered  purely 
fictitious  events  and  characters  around  the  historic  fact, — forming 
one  sublime  and  consistent  whole. 

Far  different  is  the  way  our  critic  judges  of  Shakespear.  The 
two  gentlemen  of  Verona,  it  is  said,  '  is  indebted  for  many  of  its 

*  incidents  to  two  works — the  Arcadia  of  Sydney,  and  the  Diana 

*  of  Montemayor.'       *  Tlie  comedy  of  Errors  is  somewhat  in- 

*  debted  to  the  Menoechmi  of  Plautus,  which  had  been  translated 

*  some   years   before    Shakespear   had   left   Stratford/      *  Love's 

*  Labour  Lost,' our  author  has  little  doubt,  ^was  based  partly  on  an 
'  old  play  of  Holofernes,  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  early  as 
'  1556,*  and  so  forth.  Be  it  so.  All  that  is  truly  worthy  of 
Shakespear  in  these  plays  is  still  his,  while  his  obligations  to 
others  are  not  worth  a  brass  sixpence. 

We  take  it  that  it  is  as  plain  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  where 
Shakespear  has  merely  adopted  some  incident,  whether  of  history 
or  fable,  as  the  subject  of  his  plots,  it  is  no  more  a  disparagement 
to  his  invention,  than  it  is  a  disparagement  to  that  of  Homer's,  that 
he  founded  his  Iliad  on  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  would  have  required 
no  great  powers  of  invention  to  supply  this,  while  all  really  that 
tasked  invention  must  be  supplied  still.  Such  primary  facts  are 
nothing  but  the  lump  of  wood  or  stone  around  which  the  fancy  and 
imagination  of  the  poet  must  drop  their  beautiful  chrystallizations. 

But  even  if  we  take  the  other  and  the  stronger  case,  in  which 
Shakespear  has  contented  himself  with  re-modelling  and  re- 
writing some  ill-concocted  and  misshapen  productions  of  previous 
poets, — who  that  has  compared  the  original  with  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  the  still  more  original  copy,  but  must  perceive  in 
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every  page  the  traces  of  Shakespear's  wonderful  invention— the 
exhaustless  fertility  of  his  fancy  ?     In  some  respects,  indeed,  ve 
are  more  astonished  at  that  strange  alchymy  by  which  he  trans- 
muted what  is  worthless  into  the  precious  metals,  than  even  at 
those  works  in  which  he  is  most  original.     It  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  to  re-model  a  faulty  work,  to  pom 
into  a  poor,  dull,  flat  performance  the  life-blood  of  genius.    Yet 
this  has  Shakespear  done ;  and  done  in  such  a  manner,  that,  even 
where  the  original  would  be  pronounced  poetry  of  a  very  high 
order,  it  becomes  transfigured  and  resplendent  the  moment  it  has 
been  touched  by  his  genius.     We  could  not  have  a  better  proof 
of  this  than  in  some  of  the  very  passages  cited  in  these  volumes, 
to  prove  that  ^his  invention  was  still  less   than    his   learning/ 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  extract  from  the   *  Taming  of 
*  the  Shrew,' compared  with  the  rough  draft  in  the   ^  Old  Play/ 
Let  our  readers  but  consider  the  number  of  new  incidents  and 
circumstances  which  Shakespear  has  thrown  into  these  passages, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and  nature  to  the  dialogue; 
the  art  with  which  he  has  imparted  more  dramatic  vivacity  to  the 
whole ;  the  happy  changes  of  construction  ;  the  richness  given  to 
the  imagery  and  the  diction ;  and  we  think  that,  even  from  this 
sliglit   specimen,  where  Shakespear  was  professedly  improving 
and  re-modclling  a  former  })lay,  they  must  stand  astonished  at  the 
assertion,  that  ^  he  had  less  invention  than  learning.' 


From  the  Old  Play. 

*  Knter  a  Tapatety  heathiff  out  of  his  doorvs 
Slik  drunken. 

'  Taps.  You  drunken  ulavc,  you  liad  best 
Ihi  pone. 
And  empty  your  drunken  panch  somewhere 

I'lse, 
For  in  this  house  thou  shalt  not  rest  tonight. 

[^Edit  Tapster. 

*  Slic.    Tilly  vally,   Tapster   lie   fesc  you 

nn(ine, 
Fills  the  tothcr  pot,  and  all  'b  paid  for  :  lookc 

von, 
I  doe  drinkc  it  of  mine  owne  iusti^nition, 

[  Oinne  bene. 
Hecre  He  lie  awhile :  why  Tnjwter  I  say, 
Fill  's  a  fresh  cushen  heerc, 
IIei<(h  ho,  heere  's  good  warnu*  lyinp. 

[^JIv  falls  asleepe. 

*£ntcr  a  Nobleman  ami  his  il/fw  from  hunting. 

*  Ijord,   Now  that  the  gloomy  shadow  of 

the  night, 
Longin«  to  view  Orions  drisling  liM»kes 
Leapes  troni  th'nntarticke  world  unto  the  skie, 
And  dims  the  welkin  with  her  pitehie  hreath, 
And  diirkesome  night  oreshades  the  crirttall 

heavens, 
Hecre  breake  we  off  our  hunting  fur  to  night. 
Couple  uppc  the  houudt}  aud  let  us  hie  xis 

liome. 


From  Shakespear. 

*  Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

*  Sly,  I  '11  pheese  yon,  in  faith. 

'  Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  y»\x  rasvel 

*  Sit/.  Y'are  a  baggage ;  the  Sli*i  arc  bo 
n)gues.  I^ook  in  the  chronieles  we  canir  in 
with  Kicliard  Conqueror.  Thcrcfurr,  poMOS 
jxdlahris  ;  let  the  world  slide  :  Stssa  I 

*  Ifost.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glM«« 
you  have  burst  ? 

*  Sh/.  No,  not  a  denier :  Go  by  S.  Jct'>- 
nimv  ; — G(»  to  thy  cold  l>e<l,  and  warm  the*. 

*  ilost.  1  know 'my  remedy,  1  mu#t  go  frtci 
the  third-borough.  [JW' 

*  Sli/.  Third,  or  fonrtli,  or  fifth  bonrnph, 
I  '11  answer  him  by  law :  I  II  not  budge  u 
inch,  boy  ;  let  him  come,  aud  kindlr. 

[  Liis  down  nn  tfie  tfround,  and /alls  a$i(tp> 

*  Wild  Horns.     Enter  a  Ixtrd  from  jbi»tw?i 
with  Huntsman  and  Stmtntt, 

*Lord.  Hiint<*man,   I  chai^  ihce,  taiAff 

well  my  hounds : 
Ilrach  Mc'rriinan,  the  p«>or  cnr  is  embossU 
And  cnii])Ie  Clowder  with  the  doep-moath'd 

brach. 
Sin^  *st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  coed 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  &«lt? 
1  would  not  lone  that  dog  fur  twenty  pound. 

*  1  Jlun.  Why,  Belniiui  is  as  good  &8  he,  my 
lie  cried  upon  at  the  merest  loss,  [kad : 
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From  the  Did  Play, 

And  bid  the  hantsman  tec  them  meated  well. 
For  thev  have  all  deMiVd  it  well  to  daie. 
Bot  sod,  what  sleepie  fellow  is  this  lies  heere? 
Or  is  he  dead?  see  one  what  dooeth  lacke  ? 
*  Serr.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing  bat  a  drunken 

sleepe, 
Hb  heaa  b  too  heavie  for  hb  bodie. 
And  he  hath  dmnke  so  moch  that  he  can  go 

no  fnrder. 
'  Lord.  Fie,  how  the  slafbh  riDaine  stinks 

of  drinke. 
Ho,  sirha  arbe.     What  so  sound  asleepe  ? 
Goe  take  him  up,  and  beaie  him  to  my  house. 
And  beaie  him  easily  for  feare  he  wake, 
And  in  my  fairest  cnamber  make  a  fire, 
And  set  a  sumptnous  banquet  on  the  boord. 
And  pat  m^  richest  garments  on  hb  backe. 
Then  set  him  at  the  table  in  a  chaire : 
When  that  b  done,  against  he  diaU  awake. 
Let  heavenly  mnskk  play  about  him  still. 
Go  two  of  Tou  away,  and  beare  him  hence. 
And  then  fie  teU  yoa  what  I  have  devisde, 
Bat  see  in  any  case  yon  wake  him  not. 

[Exeunt  two  with  Slie. 
Now  take  my  doke,  and  give  me  one  of  yours, 
AH  felk>wcs  now,  and  see  ^ou  take  me  so : 
For  we  will  waite  upon  this  drunken  man. 
To  see  hb  countenance  when  he  doth  awake, 
And  find  himselfe  clothed  in  such  attire. 
With  hearenly  musicke  sounding  in  hb  earety 
And  such  a  banquet  set  before  his  eyes. 
The  fellow  sure  will  thinke  he  b  in  neaven. 
But  we  will  about  him  when  he  wakes. 
And  see  you  call  him  Lord  at  CTery  word. 
And  oflfer  thou  him  hb  horse  to  ride  abniad. 
And  thoo  hb  hawkes  and  houudes  to  hunt 

the  deerc, 
And  I  will  aske  what  sutcs  he  meanes  to  weare. 
And  what  so  ere  he  saith,  see  you  doo  not 

bugh. 
But  still  persuade  him  that  he  b  a  loxd. 


'  Enter  the  Lord  and  his  Men. 

*  Lord,  How  now,  what  is  all  things  rcadic  ? 
'  One.   Yea  my  lord. 

*  Lord.   Then  sound  the  musicke  and  lie 

wake  him  strait. 
And  see  you  doe  as  carst  I  gave  in  charge. 
My  lord,  my  lord,  he  sleeps  soundly,  my  lord. 
'  Slie.  Tapster,    gives  a  little    smal    ale : 
Heigh  no. 

*  Lor£  Hecre  's  wine,  my  lord,  the  purest 

of  the  grape. 
'Slie.  For  which  lord? 


Fnnn  Shakeipear. 

And  twice  to-day  picked  oat  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog.  [fleet, 
'Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool;  if  Echo  were  as 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

*  1  Hun.  I  wiU,  my  lord. 

*  Lord.  What 's  here?  one  dead  or  drunk? 

See,  doth  he  breathe  ? 

*  2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord :  Were  he 

not  warm*d  with  ale, 
Thb  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

*  Lord.   O  monstrous  beast  f  how  like  a 

swine  he  lies !  ^ima^ ! 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thmc 

Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  thb  drunken  man. 

What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed. 
Wrapped  in  sweet  clothes,  rin^  put  upon  hb 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed,  [nngers. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakef>. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

*  1  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  can- 

not choose.  [when  he  wak'd. 

*  2  Hun.  It  wonld  seem  strange  unto  him 

*  Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  drcion  or  worth- 

less fimcy. 
Then  take  him  ap,  and  manage  well  the  jest : — 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  witn  all  my  wanton  pic- 
tores: 
Balm  hb  foul  head  with  warm  dbtilled  waters, 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging 

sweet: 
Procure  me  musick  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 
Say, — What  b  it  your  honour  will  command? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason, 
Full  of  rose  water,  and  bestrewed  with  flowers ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 
And  say, — Will 't  please  your  lordshjp  cool 

your  hands  ? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear; 
Another  tell  him  of  nis  hounds  and  horse. 
And  that  hb  lady  mourns  at  his  disca^  : 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatick  ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is  —  ,  say,  that  he 
For  he  b  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord,  [dreams. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs  ; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  it  be  husbanded  nith  modesty.' 

*  A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 

*  Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rich  night-poim,  with 
Attendants ;  some  with  apparel,  others  with 
bfison,  ewery  and  other  apjmrtenances.  Enter 
Lord,  dressed  like  a  servant. 

*  Sfy.  A  pot  of  small  ale. 

*  1  Serr.  Will 't  please  } our  lordship  drink 

a  cup  of  sack  ? 

*  2  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste 

of  these  conserves  ? 
*3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour 
wear  to-day  ? 
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From  Shakespear. 

*  Lord,  For  vour  honor,  my  lord. 

*■  Site.  Who  I,  am  I  a  lunl  ?  what  fine  ap- 

parell  have  I  got  ? 
*£tmL  More  richer  far  your  honour  hath 

to  wcarc. 
And  if  it  please  vou  I  will  fetch  them  straight. 

*  JVil.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  ride 

a)>n)ad, 
lie  fetch  your  lustie  steedes  more  swift  of 

pace 
Tlien  Twinged  Pcf/asus  in  all  his  pride, 
That  ran  so  swifflic  over  Persian  plaines. 

*  Tom.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  hunt 

the  di»ere, 
Your   lioundjs  stand  readic  coupled  at  the 

doore, 
Who  in  running  will  orctake  the  row, 
And  make  the  long  hreathde  tygre  broken 

winded. 

*  Siie.  By  the  masse  I  thinke  I  am  a  lord 

indeed, 
Whats  thy  name  ? 

*  lAtrtL  Simon  and  if  it  please  your  honour. 

*  Slie.  Sim,  that  as  much  to  say  Simion  or 

Simon, 
Put  forth  thy  hand  and  fill  the  pot. 
Give  mc  thy  Iiaud,  Sim ;  am  I  lord  indeed  ? 

*  IxyriL  1  my  gracious  lord,  and  your  lovely 

lodie 
Long  time  hath  mourned  for  your  absence 

heorc. 
And  now  with  joy  behold  where  she  dooth 

come 
To  gratulate  your  honour's  safe  retumc. 


From  the  Old  Play. 

*  8fy,  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  ovt 
me— -honour,  nor  lordship:  1  never  dnuik 
sack  in  my  life ;  and  if  you  give  me  anv  ons- 
serves,  give  me  conservcit  of  beef:  Ne'irr  vk 
me  what  nunent  1 11  wear ;  fur  I  Itare  co 
more  doublets  than  backs :  no  more  stoclui^ 
than  legs ;  and  no  more  shoes  than  feit;  nay. 
sometimes,  more  feet  than  shoea,  or  fuch  shoei 
as  my  toes  look  through  the  overli>ather. 

'  Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  hnmoor  u 
your  honour  I 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  foul  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  high  a  spirit ! 

'  Sly.  What,  would  yon  make  me  nui? 
Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Slv*s  Km  of 
Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edocir 
tion  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  hett- 
herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker? 
Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Win- 
cot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not 
fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  slieer  ale,  scan 
me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Chii^tendoB. 
What,  I  am  not  Imrtraught :  Here  's 

*  1  Sen),  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  ladj 

mourn.  fvants  dnxfi 

'2  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  mates  your  «^ 
'  Lord,  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kintirei 
shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  b^  vour  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  5iv  birth; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  i'roro  buiish- 

ment, 
And  banlnh  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreanu: 
Look  how  thy  scr^-ants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  readj  at  thy  beck. 
Will 't  thou  have  muaick?  hark!  Apollo plavs 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing ; 
(>T  wilt  thou  sleep?  we  Tl  have  thee  to  a  cuadi, 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say,  thou  wilt  walk;  we  will  bestrew  the 

ground  : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thv  hones  shall  he  trappU 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl 
Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  bast  havb 

will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark:  Or  thov  wOt  hut? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkm  answer 

them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hoDowon^ 

*  1  Serv.  Say,  thou  wilt  coarse ;  thy  grey 

hounds  are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roSi 
'  2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictuict  ?  w  wiO 
fetch  thee  straight 
Adonis,  painted  b)r  a  mnninjg  brook : 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedgesmd ;         nhinHl. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wantoa  mA  ket 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wiad. 

*  Lord.  We  11  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a 

maid; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  siirpriB*d« 
As  lively  paintc«l  as  the  deed  was  done. 

*  3  Serv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  thnisgh  • 

thorny  wood; 


Emkum  lANrairg  Md  StUmiyk  Mm. 


Wl 


Frmn  ihe  OU  Flay. 


Etder  the  Bop  in  Woman't  attire. 

e.  ^tm,  is  this  she? 

rd.  I  my  lord. 

t,  Harke  yoa  mistresse,  w31  you  eat  a 

Moecf  bread? 

at  downe  on  my  knee,  Sim  drinke  to 

r  Sim, 

rd,  Miy  tt  pleaae  yon,  yonr  honor's 

aienbe  come 

or  your  honour  a  nkie. 

s;  A  pkie  Sim,  O  bntve,  be  they  my 

■kn? 

rd.  I  my  lord. 

6  1»  there  not  a  fook  in  the  plaie  ? 

rd.  Tea  milord. 

e.  When  will  thej  pUde  Sim  f 

rd,  "Erea.  when  it  please  your  honor, 

ley  be  readie. 

gr.  My  lord.  He  go  bid  them  beginHheir 


«.  I>oo,  bat  looke  that  yon  come  anine. 
y.  I  warrant  you  my  lord,  I  wm  not 
vrejoa  thus.  [Exit  Boy. 

is.  Come  ^tm,  where  be  the  plaiers? 
te  stand  by  me, 
weele  flowt  the  plaiers  out  of  their 


Fvum  Shtth&tptof* 

Scntching  her  legs  tiiat  one  shall  fwew  she 

bkeds: 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  ApoQo  ween, 
80  woritmafldr  the  Uood  and  tears  axe  orawn. 

*  Lord,  Tnon  art  aUnd,  and  nothfaiffbat  a 
Thon  hast  a  lady  &r  more  beavtifiil  ^lord : 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

«1  iSefv.  And,  tin  the  tears  tiuit  she  hath 
shed  for  thee^ 
Like  eniioiis  floods,  o*er-ran  her  lorely  fiiee^ 
She  was  the  fidrest  oeatue  in  the  wend ; 
And  Tet  she  ia  inferior  to  none. 

*Sqf,  AmIalord?aiidha!veIsndia]ady? 
Or  do  Idrcam?  or  have  Idrcam'dtillnow? 
I  do  not  deep :  I  see^  I  bear,  I  apeak ; 
I  smell  sweet  saroors,  and  I  ftel  soft  ttlagi  :^ 
Upon  my  fife,  I  am  a  lord  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  CSuistophero  Sfyw— 
WdH,  bring  onr  lady  Mther  to  onr  sight ; 
And  onee  again,  a  pot  o*  tiie  mallest  ale. 

•2  Strv,  Win 't  please  yomr  mif^tfaesi  to 
wash  yoor  hanoi  ?  [&rem<sjw«ntf 
<M  MMT,  ooson,  omI  mipiwi. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  yov  wit  TCilored  t  [arel 
O,  that  once  more  yon  knew  hot  what  ypv 
These  fifteen  years  yotihstve  been  in  adrewu; 
Or,  wiien  yon  wak'd,  io  wak'd  as  if  yoa  slept 

^8bf,  These  fifteen  yean!  by  my  fey,  a 
goodly  nap. 
B«t  did  I  nerer  speak  of  an  that  time  ? 

'  1  Serv,  O,  yes,  my  lord;  bat  teiy  idk 
words : —  [her. 

For  thoogh  yon  ky  here  in  this  gooc^y  ^am- 
Yet  woola  yon  say,  ve  were  beaten  oat  of  door ; 
And  rail  npon  the  nostess  of  the  boose ; 
And  say,  yoa  woald  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  sne  brought  stone  jogs  and  no  seal'd 
quarts:  [Hacket. 

Sometimes  yon  woald  call  out  for  Cicely 

'  Sly,  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

*  3  aerv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor 

no  such  mud ; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  yon  hare  reckon'd  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  ud  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Tmf,  and  Henry  PimpemeU ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as 

these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

*  Slv.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  fbr  my  good 
*AiL  Amen.  [amends! 

*  Sly,  I  thank  thee;  thon  shalt  not  lose 

by  it. 
*  Enter  the  Page,  at  a  lady,  with  Attendante, 

*  Page.  How  feres  my  noble  lord  ? 

'  Sly.  liarry,  I&re  well;  for  here  is  cheer 

Where  u  my  wife  ?  [enough. 

*Pa(fe.  Here,  nobk  lord:  What  is  thy  will 

with  her  ?  [me  —  husband  ? 

'  Sly.  Are  yon  my  wife,  and  will  not  call 

My  men  should  csll  me  —  lord ;  I  am  your 

ffood-man.  [and  husband ; 

*  Page.  Mpr  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience.  Ther? 

*  Sly.  I  know  it  well  :~What  must  I  call 

*  Lord.  Madam. 

*  Sly,  Al'oe  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

*  Lord,  Bfadam,  and  nothing  else;  so  lords 

call  Ifvdiftfti 
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From  the  Old  Play. 


Vol.  ii.,  pp.  108—115. 


From  Shakespear. 
*  Enter  a  Servant. 

*  Serv.  Tour  honour's  players,  hearing  yoor 

amendment. 
Arc  come  to  plav  a  pleasant  comedy. 
For  80  your  doctors  nold  it  Terj-  meet ;  [Uood. 
Seeing  too  mach  sadness  hath'  conj^^  jaar 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy,  [pUj, 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  cfud  yoa  lusr  i 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  Icngthftn* 

life. 

*  Slj/.  Marry  I  will ;  let  them  play  it :  b 
not  a  commonty  a  Christmas  gambol  or  ■ 
tumbling  trick  ?  [ing  ^tnS. 

'  Ptxge.  No,  my  good  lord;  it  is  more  pka»- 

*  Sfy,  What,  household  stuff? 

*  Page,  It  is  a  kind  of  historv. 

*Sly.   WeU  well  see  't;  tome,  madsB 

wife,  sit  by  mv  side,  and  let  the  world  slip; 

1  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger.      [  They  tit  don.' 


But  we  liave  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  Shakespear's 
'poverty  of  invention.'  We  are  afraid  that  what  our  author  says 
on  his  moral  character  is  far  better  founded.  We  wish  it  were 
equally  easy  to  dispose  of  that  charge.  Even  here,  however, 
there  is  a  resolute  fault-ending  spirit, — a  tone  of  depreciation,— 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  comparative  forbearance  with 
which  equal  or  greater  vices  are  elsewhere  visited.  It  really 
looks  as  though  the  writer  had  a  personal  pique  against  Shake- 
spear. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  surprise  that,  in  a  work  of 
so  limited  a  nature,  so  many  insignificant  names  should  have  been 
admitted;  since,  to  do  justice  to  the  eminently  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  of  Great  Britain  on  the  same  scale^  would  require 
scarcely  less  than  a  hundred  volumes.  We  must  add,  that 
there  are  other  names  by  no  means  obscure,  (some  of  them  on  the 
contrary,  of  infamous  notoriety,)  of  which  we  more  than  doubt 
the  propriety  of  making  any  mention  here.  If,  indeed,  the  work 
were  professedly  a  minute  history  of  our  dramatic  literature, 
some  reference  to  them,  though  very  short,  might  be  necessary. 
But  in  such  a  work  why  should  the  selection  go  so  low 
as  Colley  Gibber,  Thomas  Shadwell,  and  Sir  John  Vanburgh  ? 
Indeed  we  may  say  of  most  of  the  dramatists  of  that  most  in- 
famous era  in  which  these  men  flourished,  that  their  intellectual  pre- 
tensions are  by  no  means  great  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  niche  in 
a  temple  so  small,  and  amidst  names  so  much  greater  than  thdr 
own.  When  we  couple  their  intellectual  inferiority  with  the 
brutality  and  grossness  of  their  productions, — when  we  reflect 
that,  though  they  have  some  wit,  it  is  in  a  very,  very  small  propor- 
tion to  their  licentiousness  and  obscenity,  it  is  to  us  astonishing  that 
it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  give  up  nearly  a  whole  volume  of 
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luch  a  series  to  names  so  little  worthy  of  being  remembered.  But  we 
\o  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  We  do  not  wish  to  remove 
he  mould  which  time  is  gathering  above  their  rotting  and  putre- 
ying  carcases,  or  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  literary  period  which 
B  the  opprobrium  of  our  nation,  and  even  a  disgrace  to  human 
lature  itself.  Sure  we  are,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the 
iterary  merits  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  this  era  are  of 
;lie  very  scantiest  kind ;  that  in  this  point  of  view  there  are  no 
ither  productions  in  our  literature  which  have  so  few  redeeming 
[jualities ;  that,  take  away  from  them  whatsoever  appeals  to  a 
p'oss  and  sensual  nature,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  left  is  the 
most  insipid  and  vapid  common-place  ;  and  lastly,  that  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  them  have  half  such  claims  to  be  applauded 
■nd  remembered,  as  they  have  to  be  cursed  and  forgotten. 

While  we  admit  that  the  author  or  authors  of  these  lives  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  period  in  question  generally  speak  nearly  with  the 
proper  degree  of  indignation,  of  their  profligacy  and  bestiality,  there 
every  now  and  then  occurs  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  ridiculously 
inconsistent  with  it.  Sometimes  their  vices  are  dealt  with  too  ten- 
derly ;  too  much  allowance  is  made  on  the  score  of  the  general 
profligacy  of  the  times.  This,  after  all,  is  no  apology  whatever  for 
the  unblushing  avowal,  systematic  exhibition,  and  impudent  defence 
of  infamous  immoralities.  Gross  vice  generally  seeks  some  conceal- 
ment.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  threw  off  this  last  vestige  of 
decency,  its  utmost  effrontery  and  impudence  were  reserved  for 
the  stage.  If  the  dramatic  writers  followed  in  the  train  of  a  corrupt 
court  and  profligate  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  they  fed, 
diffused,  and  pandered  to  the  general  dissoluteness. — Now  and  then 
the  moderation  of  phrase  in  the  third  volume,  the  'namby-pambiness' 
with  which  the  excesses  of  the  stage  are  spoken  of,  is  absolutely 
ludicrous.     *  The  stage,'  says  our  author,  *  after  having  been  so 
Mong  suppressed,  received  its  freedom  with  perhaps  too  much 
'  exultation  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  gradually  assumed 
'  the  bold  airs  of  a  chartered  libertine.'     We  must  confess,  too, 
that  our  standard  of  dramatic  purity  is  much  stricter  than  our 
author's.     Speaking  of  CoUey  Cibber,  he  observes,  Mt  is  scarcely 

*  possible  to  contemplate  any  state  of  the  stage  too  reflned  to  per- 

*  mit  the  comedies  on  which  his  fame  as  a  dramatic  writer  must 

*  chiefly  depend,  namely,  The  Careless  Husband,  and  The  Journey 

*  to  London,  to  afford  gratification  to  an  audience.'  To  say  nothing 
of  the  latter  play,  which  was  only  partly  Gibber's,  we  should  have 
thought  that  there  was  at  least  one  scene  in  the  former,  besides 
many  detached  expressions  and  allusions,  which  could  not  be 
read  without  exciting  disgust  in  any  well-constituted  mind.  But 
perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  be  long  or  much  conversant  with  this 
species  of  literature,  without  getting  so  familiarized  with  the 
habitual  tone  of  immorality,  as  to  feel,  at  least  for  the  time,  the 
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moral  sensibilities  in  some  degree  blunted;  and  thus  tbe  critic 
calls  that  pure  which  he  would  never  dream  of  calling  so  abso- 
lutely, but  only  by  comparison  or  contrast  ivith  what  is  so  much 
more  abominable ;  just  as  a  very  dingy  white  will  appear  almost 
like  the  snow-drift  beside  a  dirty  brown.  We  must  also  protest 
against  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  anecdotes  introduced  imo 
this  volume.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  the  bio- 
graphy of  such  persons  without  including  some  such  details,  in- 
asmuch as  they  form  the  very  tissue  of  their  lives^  this  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  not  writing  such  lives  at  all. 

Though  we  utterly  condemn  the  plan  of  these  volumes,  or 
rather  complain  of  their  having  no  plan  at  all ;  though  we  think 
the  selection  very  injudicious ;  though  we  think  there  are  great 
faults  in  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  materials ;  though 
these  faults  are  not  even  compensated  by  any  beauty  or  elegance 
of  style ;  they  contain,  as  we  have  already  said,  much  curious 
matter,  and  show  in  many  parts  a  laudable  degree  of  research. 
From  these  more  amusing  parts  of  the  volumes,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  extracts. 

One  of  the  best  portions  of  the  first  volume  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  life  of  Heywood,  including  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  early  drama.  Like  the  other  digressions  already 
referred  to,  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work ;  but  it  is  in 
itself  very  interesting,  and  indicates  very  considerable  reading. 

'  That  the  progress  of  human  improvement  la  slow,  is  a  truth 
wliicli,  because  it  is  trite,  we  do  not  sufficiently  regard.  In  Prance,— 
and  jirobiibly  the  case  was  exactly  parallel  in  our  own  country, — a  full 
century  elapsed  before  even  a  stage  was  de^^sed  for  the  con\'enieflce 
alike  of  tlie  actors  and  spectators.  And  even  when  a  rude  scatfirfd 
was  introduced,  there  was  no  diversity  of  scene,  no  exits  and  entrances; 
the  actors  inteiuled  to  figure  in  any  given  piece  appeared  at  its  very 
commencement,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  conclusion.  That  this 
was  the  case  even  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  exprewly 
asserted  by  the  elder  Scaliger  : — *  At  present  in  France  plays  are  so 
represented,  that  every  thing  takes  place  in  sight  of  the  spectators: 
the  whole  apparatus  consists  of  some  high  seats  arranged  in  order. 
The  actors  during  the  whole  representation  never  leave  the  stage :  the 
moment  they  cease  to  speak,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  absent.  lu 
truth,  it  is  very  ridiculous  that  the  spectators  sliould  perceive  a  per- 
former listening,  and  that  performer  sup{x>sed  not  to  hear  what  another 
speaks  of  him  in  his  very  presence ;  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  be 
al>sent,  while  every  body's  eyes  arc  fixed  on  him.  The  great  object  of 
the  dramatic  poet  is  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  spectators  in  suspend 
and  expectation  ;  but  here  there  can  be  nothing  new  ;  and  the  atten- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  satiated  than  excited/  Whatever  was  the 
rudeness  nf  the  English  stage  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  at  that 
time  we  certainly  find  a  more  artificial  expedient .  Then  there  was  a 
change  of  scene,  inasmuch  as  there  were  often  two,  sometimes  three 
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distinct  stages,  which  rose  like  the  boxes  of  a  theatre  one  above  an- 
other ;  the  highest  was  heaven,  when  there  were  three,  the  middle  one 
€uth,  the  lowest  hell.  These  erections  were  temporary,  and  were 
udifferently  called  scaffolds,  stages,  and  pageants.  '  And  there  is  no 
doubt,'  says  one  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  any 
living  writer,  '  that  in  some  instances  they  were  placed  upon  wheels, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  removed  to  various  parts  of  large  towns  or 
cities,  and  the  plays  exhibited  in  succession.  The  testimony  of  arch- 
deacon Rogers,  who  wrote  his  account  of  Chester  prior  to  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  seems  decisive  upon  this  point,  as  far  as  the  performances 
there  are  concerned.  He  says  that  the  scaffold  consisted  of  two  rooms, 
a  higher  and  a  lower:  in  the  lower,  the  perfonners  attired  themselves; 
and  in  the  higher  they  acted  ;  which  was  open  at  the  top,  in  order 
that  all  might  be  able  to  see  the  exhibition.  The  same  authority 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  scaffold,  stage,  or 
imgeant  was  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place ;  and  doubt- 
less such  was  the  fact,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plays  to 
which  archdeacon  Rogers  refers.  It  is  indisputable,  however,  that 
the  Chester  miracle-plays,  as  they  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  could 
not  have  been  so  represented.  Some  of  the  pieces  require  the  em- 
plo3mient  of  two  and  even  three  scaffolds,  independent  of  other  con- 
trivances ;  the  street  also  must  here  have  been  used,  as  several  of  the 
diaracters  enter  and  go  out  on  horseback.'  In  regard  to  the  other 
aeries  of  miracle-plays  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  tliere  was  equal  con- 
trivance :  thus  in  the  Ludus  Coventrias  '  the  place  and  the  mid.place 
are  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  part  of  the  action  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  terms  of  some  of  the  stage  directions,  that  two, 
three,  and  even  four  scaffolds  were  erected  round  a  centre,  the  per- 
formers proceeding,  as  occasion  required,  from  one  to  the  other  across 
the  mid-place.'  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  one  of  the  Towneley  plays  a 
team  of  oxen  or  of  horses  is  necessary  to  draw  the  plough  ;  and  in 
another  the  interior  of  a  cottage  must  have  been  represented,  display. 
ing  a  woman  in  bed,  who  pretended  to  have  been  just  delivered  of  a 
child  that  lay  by  her  in  a  cradle.  But  these  improvements  in  the 
machinery  of  a  piece  could  not  have  existed  in  the  infancy  of  repre- 
sentation ;  and  we  may  believe  Strutt  when  he  says  that  the  stage 
consisted  of  three  several  platforms  or  stages,  raised  one  above  another. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  same  improvements  were  adopted  in 
foreign  countries,  and  were  even  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  In  1486, 
when  La  Mistere  de  la  Passion,  or  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  was 
exhibited  at  Antwerp,  the  beholders  were  astonished  by  five  different 
scaffolds,  each  having  several  stages  rising  perpendicularly  :  paradise 
was  the  most  elevated,  and  it  had  two  stages.  But  even  this  display 
was  eclipsed  by  another  exhibition  of  '  la  Passion,'  where  no  fewer 
than  nine  scaffolds  attested  the  zeal  of  the  people. 

•  The  intimate  connexion  between  this  kingdom  and  France,  so  long 
as  Normandy  and  Bretagne  were  ours,  will  sutticiently  account  for  the 
npidity  with  which  theatrical  pieces  invented  in  the  neighbouring 
country  were  imitated  in  this.  In  three  or  four  years  after  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  one  we  find  it  exhibited  in  the  other,  and  in  language 
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so  similar  as  to  prove  its  direct  traDslation;  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
exceed  the  delight  with  which  our  ancestors  witnessed  the  rftpresenta- 
tion  of  miracle-plays ;  the  more  so,  as,  from  the  expense  attending 
tbeni,  they  could  not  he  a  very  frequent  source  of  entertainment 
They  sooni  to  have  heen  customary  in  tlie  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
when  the  people  were  suffered  to  escape  from  the  lahoiirs  and  cares  of 
life.  M'ithout  a  knowledge  of  their  frequent  recurrence,  aod  in  some 
de«'ree  of  their  contents,  it  is  impossihle  to  understand  our  old  writers. 
In  allusions  to  them  Sliakspeare,  Chaucer,  and  Gower  are  perpetual. 
Thus  Chaucer  makes  his  Wife  of  Bath  amuse  herself  with  such  shoni 
during  Lent : — 

'  Therfore  maid  I  my  visitations. 
To  vigilies  and  to  processions. 
To  prechings  and  to  these  pilgrimages. 
To  playes  of  miracles  and  to  mariages.' 

Again,  the  same  writer  describes  the  theatric  taste  of  a  priest : — 

'  lie  plaieth  Herod  on  a  scaffold  high.' 

And  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Miller's  Tale — 

'  Hast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also. 
The  sowee  of  Noe  with  his  felowship. 
Or  that  he  might  get  his  wife  to  ship  ?' 

there  is  manifestly  an  allusion  to  the  miracle-play  of  the  Deluge,  ii 
which  Noah  had  a  ludicrous  quarrel  with  his  wife  before  he  could 
prevail  on  her  to  leave  her  '  gossips  dear/  and  enter  the  ark,  Idhu^ 
merablc  are  the  passnges  concerning  the  characters  of  Scriptare  hii* 
tory,  and  containing  particulars  of  which  Scripture  is  totally  lilent, 
and  which  were  immediately  derived  from  some  popular  piece,  and  in 
general  founded  on  some  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment. Persons,  however,  who  aspired  to  a  superior  sanctity,  profaned 
to  hold  such  exhibitions  in  abhorrence  : — 

'  We  haunten  no  tavernes,  ne  hobelen  abouten : 
At  marketes  and  miracles  we  meddley  us  never.' 

says  a  friar  minor  in  the  Crede  of  Peirs  Plouhman.  Yet  many  eccle- 
siastics encouraged,  and  even  openly  appeared  in  them,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  were  full  of  edification.  Early  in  the  fourteentk 
century,  a  friar  minor,  who  styles  himself  a  professor  of  holy  pa- 
geantry, endeavoured  to  usurp  the  representation  of  a  miracle-play  at 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi ;  and  later  in  the  same  century,  the 
choristers  and  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  besought  Richard  II.  to  prohibit 
some  ignorant  and  inexperienced  persons  from  performing  a  series  of 
historical  plays,  taken  from  the  Old  I'estament.  The  ground  oo 
which  the  application  rested  was  curious :  the  clergy  of  that  dmnli 
had  expended  a  con.siderable  8um  of  money  in  preparation  for  the 
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exhibition  at  the  ensuing  Christmas,  and  would  consequently  be  in- 
jured if  Imposed  by  rivals.  Not  unfrequently  companies  of  players, — 
not,  however,  of  the  clerical  order, — became  itinerant,  and  proceeded 
from  town  to  town  with  their  scaffolds,  costumes,  &c.  A  trumpeter 
preceded  them,  proclaiming  on  what  day  and  at  what  hour  the  exhi- 
bition would  be  held.  A  satirist,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  is 
offended  with  these  frequent  desecrations  of  God's  holidays^  and  he 
▼ents  his  pious  complaint  in  a  manner  peculiar — not,  indee<:S,  to  him- 
self^ for  the  ludicrous  admixture  of  English  and  Latin  in  the  same 
▼erse  is  to  be  found  in  other  writers,  but — to  the  period : — 

'  Ingland  goith  to  nought,  plus  fecit  homo  viciosus, 
To  lust  man  is  brought,  nimis  est  homo  dcliciosus ; 
Goddis  holidays  non  observantnr  honest^, 
For  unthryfty  playis  in  eta  regnant  manifest^,' 

'The  writer's  indignation  was  probably  excited  by  the  custom  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted, — that  of  celebrating  religious  plays 
in  the  churches;  for  in  some  of  these  MS.  pieces,  citm  cantu  et 
organis, — a  proof  that  they  were  performed  in  holy  places, — is  as 
common  as  in  the  old  missals,  until  the  canons  of  councils  extirpated 
the  abuse. 

'  Great  as  was  the  attachment  of  our  ancient  kings  to  theatrical  re- 
presentations, and  frequently  as  these  were  exhibited  at  court,  we  do 
not  find  that  any  of  them  maintained  permanent  companies  of  players 
prior  to  Edward  IV. ;  nor  do  we  certainly  know  whether,  prior  to  the 
none  period,  such  companies  were  in  the  pay  of  the  great  nobles. 
We  read,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  third  Edward's  reign,  of  mimi  domini 
regis  J  but  whether  these  were  other  than  barbers  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.  In  the  same  manner,  when,  in  records  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  we  meet  with  such  entries  as  '  mimi  domini  Ferrers,' 
'mimi  domini  de  Warwyck,'  we  are  not  sure  that  the  word  implies 
any  thing  more  than  the  persons  who  figured  in  a  dumb  pageant ;  or 
at  most,  than  the  persons  who  performed  parts  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  modern  Punch.  However  this  be,  there  was  decidedly  a  consi. 
dcrable  difference  between  this  word  and  lusores ;  nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  while  we  read  of  '  mimi  domini  de  Astley,'  we  also 
read  of  '  lusores  de  Coventry/  '  lusores  de  Coleshille,'  &c.  To  us  the 
latter  term  appears  applicable  to  the  performers  of  the  drama,  though 
iS.  is  often  applied  to  musicians ;  the  sense  of  the  context  only  can 
determine  that  of  the  term.  Reverting  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  the  paragraph,  the  probability  is,  that  both  king  and  nobles,  when 
tboat  to  give  extraordinary  entertainments,  hired  the  services  of  such 
companies  as  were  most  celebrated  for  histrionic  skill.  This  derives 
additional  confirmation  from  the  entries  so  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  household  books  of  the  great  at  different  periods.  These  mention 
Uie  snmft  of  money  paid  on  certain  occasions  to  '  arpers,'  '  pleyers,' 
'  miniitrelli^'  *  mimi,'  Musores':  these  seem  so  considerable  as  to 
warrant  the  inference,  that  the  persons  were  in  reality  *  merry  vaga- 
bonds,' and  not  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  monarch  or  noble.     In 
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the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  we  perceive  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  bad 
his  players ;  and  though  no  mention  is  expressly  made  of  the  king's 
players,  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  one  so  fond  of  pomp  and 
sliow  as  Edward  would  di8j)ense  with  an  amusement  within  the  reach 
of  a  subject.     Again,  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Richard ,  we  read  that 
the  duke  of  N<»rfolk  had  his  players ;  and  though  those  of  Richard 
are  also  passed  over  in  silence,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  king  was 
less  magnificent  than  the  duke  of  Gloucester.     But  he  was  outstript 
by  his  successor,  Henry  VII.,  who  had  two  distinct  companies  of  per- 
formers,— the  players  of  interludes,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
royal.     The  latter  ap])ear  to  have  combined  the  arts  of  singing  and 
acting  ;  and  their  histrionic  labours,  which  are  expressly  mentioned  at 
Christmas  and  other  festivals,  were  probably  connned  to  religious  and 
moral  subjects.     Fnmi  this  reign,  all  our  monarchs,  and  most  of  onr 
nobles,  had  their  companies  of  performers,  until  the  regular  establish- 
ment of  the  stajre  under  Elizabeth  rendered  them  unnecessary  in  the 
metropolis ;  but  in  the  provinces  they  were  continued  until  the  par- 
liament which  rebelled  against  Charles  I.  put  an  end  to  the  profession 
throughout  the  kingdom.    Of  these  monarchs,  none  were  so  munificent 
towards  them  as  Henry  VIII.,  whose  expenditure  in  this  respect  was, 
as  in   every  thing  else,  profuse.     Though  in  the  latter  pjurt  of  his 
reign  an  act  was  passed  by  parliament  for  regulating,  and,  in  some 
respects,  for  circumscribing,  the  amusements  of  the  stage,  it  is  evident 
that  the  royal  indignation  was  levelled  only  at  those  who  endeavoured 
to  ridicule  the  dominant  faith  and  discipline.     The  stage  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  an  instrument  of  some  power  for  the  dissemination  of 
controversial  points.     In  this  reign  plays  were  composed  both  to  aastd 
and  to  defend  the  established  order  of  things :  in  that  of  Edward  VI. 
they  were  generally  on  the  side  of  the  new  creed ;  in  that  of  Mary, 
they  were  employed  by  the  Catholics  to  diffuse  the  ancient  doctrinea; 
under  Elizabetli,  nothing  was  so  popular  as  to  represent  the  pope  as  a 
de\'il,  and  monks  or  nuns  as  his  dearest  offspring.     The  puritans  of 
the  following  reign,  whose  profession  it  was  to  detest  and  anathematise 
every  thing  that  had  given  pleasure  to  papist  or  episcopalian,  (!)kingor 
noble,  (!)  could  not,  consistently  with  their  principles,  use  the  same 
engine  in  their  own  behalf ;  but  that  they  could  destroy  what  might 
injure  them  as  a  party,  was  evinced  in  the  lamentable  reign  of  the 
second  Stuart  sovereign  of  these  realms. 

'  In  tracing  the  early  liistory  of  our  national  drama,  we  must  con- 
template  it  under  its  three  great  features,  which  are  applicable  to 
three  distinct  periods:  1.  The  Miracle  Plays,  or  Jlfysfertei,  which 
continued  in  force  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  2.  The  Morals,  which 
subsisted  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  3.  The  Legitimate  Dramas 
which,  so  far  as  its  printed,  or  its  extant  ]\IS.  productions  may  guide 
us,  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  185—192. 


The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
plays  were  acted  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  :— 

'  Of  the  interior  construction  of  the  theatres  about  this  period,  Mr- 
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Djce  gives  us  a  very  carious  description^  which  shows^  that  while,  in 
some  points  of  view,  the  stage  had  made  considerable  advances  in 
refinement,  it  retained,  in  other  respects,  traces  of  primitive  rudeness 
that  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  dramas  of 
the  age.  It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  theatres  were  built  of  wood ; 
those  which  were  called  private  theatres  were  completely  roofed,  while 
the  rest,  the  public  establishments,  were  entirely  exposed  to  the  sky, 
except  immediately  over  the  stage  and  the  galleries.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  audience  resembled,  at  least  in  the  outlines  of  the 
accommodation,  those  of  the  present  day ;  there  were  tiers  of  galleries, 
or  scaffolds,  and  beneath  them  were  the  boxes  or  rooms  for  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  In  the  private  theatres  these  boxes  were  furnished 
with  locks,  and  the  keys  were  given  to  the  individuals  who  rented  or 
purchased  them.  The  centre  area,  separated  from  the  stage  by  pales, 
was  called  the  pit  in  the  private  theatres,  and  was  furnished  with 
seats  ,'  while  at  the  other  houses  it  was  more  appropriately  called  the 
yard,  because  it  was  open  to  the  weather,  and  had  no  seats  whatever. 
The  outside  of  every  theatre  was  furnished  with  a  sign,  emblematical 
of  its  name,  such  as  the  Globe,  the  Fortune^  &c.  And  during  the 
time  that  the  exhibition  was  going  forward  within,  a  Dag  was  always 
hoisted  on  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  audience  part  of  the  house 
was  lighted  by  cressets,  or  large  lanterns,  and  the  stage  by  two  solemn 
branches ;  for  it  appears  that  the  art  of  concealing  the  lights  at  the 
wings,  and  casting  it  up  from  the  front  of  the  proscenium,  was  then 
wholly  unknown.  It  is  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  orchestra, 
who  are  presumed  to  have  been  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  scien- 
tific, and  whose  instruments  consisted  chiefly  of  trumpets,  hautboys, 
comets,  lutes,  recorders,  viols,  and  organs,  sat  in  an  upper  balcony, 
situated  above  that  part  of  the  house  where  the  stage. box  of  the 
present  times  is  placed. 

'  The  audiences,  unlike  those  of  modern  days,  instead  of  being  im- 
patient for  the  performances  to  begin,  or  exhibiting  a  preparatory  mood 
of  attention,  brought  their  own  amusements  with  them  ;  so  that  they 
could  entertain  themselves  to  their  own  satisfaction,  until  it  pleased 
the  players  to  leave  off  their  jests  behind  the  curtain  and  begin. 
Pec^le  who  arrived  before  the  play  commenced,  resorted  to  cards,  or 
tobacco,  or  reading,  or  drinking  ale,  and  eating  nuts  and  apples,  to  fill 
up  the  time.  Young  men  of  fashion,  critics,  and  wits,  even  during 
the  performance,  used  to  station  themselves  on  the  stage,  either  lying 
on  rushes,  (with  which  the  boards  were  generally  strewed,  except  on 
great  occasions,  when  they  were  covered  with  matting,)  or  seated  on 
stools,  smoking  tobacco^  to  which  they  were  helped  by  their  pages, 
who  were  in  attendance.  This  nuisance,  by  the  way,  continued  down 
so  lately  as  the  time  of  Garrick,  modified  by  degrees,  until  at  length 
it  was  abolished  altogether.  The  only  instance  in  which  we  are  aware 
of  any  similar  practice  being  followed  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  is  at  the  Circus  or  Amphitheatre,  dedicated  to 
mixed  equestrian  and  melo-dramatic  representations,  where,  at  a  par- 
ticular period  of  the  evening,  when  the  circus  or  centre  area,  previ- 
ously crowded  with  people,  is  required  for  the  feats  of  the  horses,  the 
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surplus  audience,  who  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  statimia  in  that 
open  space  for  want  of  room  elsewhere,  are  rapidly  drafted  on  to  the 
stage,  where  tables  and  forms  are  previously  arranged  for  their  re- 
ception. 

'  The  commencement  of  the  entertainments  was  usually  announced 
by  a  flourish  of  trumpets^  and,  at  the  third  sounding,  the  curtain, 
which  usually  opened  in  the  middle,  and  ran  upon  iron  rods,  was 
dra^\^,  and  discovered  the  stage.  Other  curtains,  which  were  called 
traverses,  were  employed  in  tlie  course  of  the  performances,  as  snbati. 
tutes  for  scenes  ;  but  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  in  this  essential  de- 
partment  of  theatrical  illusion  no  great  ingenuity  was  exhibited.  The 
roof  of  the  stage,  says  Mr.  Dyce,  (to  whose  description  we  refer,  on 
account  of  its  fulness  and  accuracy,)  was  generally  painted  blue,  to 
resemble  the  heavens,  which  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  designatt^ 
or  adorned  with  drapery  of  that  color.  Moveable  scenery  was  never 
used  ;  but  to  prevent  any  misconception,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  place 
of  scenes,  a  board  was  put  up  in  some  conspicuous  place,  with  the 
name  of  the  supposed  scene  inscribed  upon  it  in  lai^  letters.  There 
was  a  balcony  at  the  back,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  served  any 
purposes  of  a  chamber,  window,  or  gallery,  according  to  circumstances ; 
a  portion  of  the  dialogue  was  occasionally  spoken  from  it ;  and  it  was 
screened  by  a  curtain,  to  conceal  the  speakers,  whenever  it  happened 
to  be  necessary.  A  bed  indicated  a  sleeping-room  ;  a  table,  and  pen 
and  ink,  a  counting-house ;  and  so  on ;  the  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator being  required  to  fill  up  what  the  resources  or  skill  of  the  actors 
were  unable  to  supply.  The  rudest  contrivances  were  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  towers,  trees,  &c. ;  and  trap  doors,  al- 
though their  use  appears  to  have  been  limited,  were  put  into  requi- 
sition. The  wardrobes,  in  the  best  theatres,  were  of  a  costly  descrip- 
tion ;  the  male  characters  wore  peri^\^gs ;  the  young  men  who  ployed 
the  female  parts  used  vizards ;  and  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  was 
usually  habited  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet.  *  During  the  play»  conti- 
nues Mr.  Dyce,  *  the  clown  would  break  forth  into  extemporaneous 
buffoonery  ;  there  was  dancing  and  singing  between  the  acts ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  piece,  there  was  a  song  or  jig,  a  farcical  rhyming  com- 
position, of  considerable  length,  said  or  sung  by  the  clown,  and  accom- 
panied with  dancing  and  playing  on  the  pipe  and  tabor.  A  prayer  for 
the  queen,  offered  by  the  actors  on  their  knees,  concluded  the  whole. 
The  price  of  admission  appears  to  have  varied  according  to  the  rank 
and  estimation  of  the  theatre :  a  shilling  was  charged  for  a  place  in 
the  best  boxes ;  the  entrance  money  to  the  pit  and  galleries  was  six- 
pence, twopence,  and  sometimes  a  penny:  the  performance  commenced 
at  three  o'clock.* ' — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  13—16. 

In  the  first  volume  there  is  an  amusing  account,  though  as 
usual  rather  too  long,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work,  of 
what  are  called  the  miracle-plays,  in  which  some  portion  of  the 
sacred  narrative  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  rude  sort  of 
theatrical  exhibition.  In  these  the  modern  drama  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin.     In  reading  them,  one  is  astonished  at  that 
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profoand  igncniince  and  supenlidon  which  couM  tolerate  such  gross 
caricature  of  all  that  was  most  sacred,  and  rendered  the  spectators 
blind  to  the  practical  impiety  and  blasphemy  which  abounded  in 
such  exhibitions.  The  most  sacred  personages,  not  excepting  the 
Supreme  himself,  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  the  actors  who 
represented  them  were  familiarly  called  by  the  names  of  the  cha- 
racters they  personated.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  account 
of  the  expense  of  a  certain  exhibition  gi?en  by  the  Smith's  com- 
pany of  Co?entry.  We  have  some  '  strange  items,*  as  our  author 
terms  them ;  and  if  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  prevails  at  all  over 
the  sense  of  the  blasphemous,  it  is  only  because  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  ignorant  writers  did  not  intend  to  be  blasphemous. 

<  God's  coat  of  white  feather  (6  sidns). 

*  Cheverel  (chevelure,  peruke)  for  God. 
'  Girdle  for  God. 

<  Paid  to  God  2s, 

*  Item  to  Herod,  3^.  4d, 

'  Item  to  Pilatt  is  wyffe,  2s, 
'  Item  to  the  devyll  and  to  Judas,  ISd. 
are  among  the  entries.     Those  of  the  Cappers  are  not  less  remarkable : 
'  Item,  payd  to  Pilate,  4d. 

*  Item,  payd  to  the  4  knights,  4s.  Sd, 

*  Item,  payd  to  the  2  bysdiopes,  2s. 
'  Item,  payd  to  God,  20d. 

'  Item,  paide  to  the  Sprytt  of  God,  16</. 

*  Item,  payd  to  the  two  Angelles,  8«f. 
'  Item,  payd  to  the  3  Maryes,  2s. 

'  Item,  payd  to  the  Demon,  16rf.*  — Vol.  i.,  p.  201. 

In  one  of  these  old  plays  occurs  the  following  pirate-song, 
which  is  not  without  considerable  merit ;  and  is  otherwise  curious, 
as  containing  perhaps  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  nautical  min- 
strelsy in  the  language  : — 

*  Lustely,  lustely^  lustely  let  us  saile  fort  he  ! 

The  wind  trim  doth  serve  us,  it  blowesfrotn  the  North, 

'  AU  thinges  we  have  ready,  and  nothing  we  want. 
To  furnish  our  ship  that  rideth  hereby ; 
Victals  and  weapons,  thar  be  nothing  skant. 
Like  worthie  mariners  ourselves  we  will  trie. 

Lusiely,  lustely,  S^c, 

'  Her  flagges  be  new  trimmed,  set  floating  alofte. 

Our  ship  for  swift  swimming,  oh  she  doeth  excel] ! 
We  fear  no  enemies,  we  have  escaped  them  ofte. 
Of  all  ships  that  swimmeth,  she  beareth  the  bell. 

Lustely,  lustely,  Sfc. 
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*  And  here  is  a  maister  excelleth  in  skiU, 

And  our  maister 's  mate^  he  is  not  to  seeke ; 
And  here  is  a  botes  wain  will  do  his  good  will. 
And  here  is  a  ship  boye,  we  never  had  leeke. 

Lusiely,  luslefy,  4^. 

'  If  fortune  then  faile  not,  and  our  next  voiage  prove. 
Wee  will  return  merely,  and  make  good  cheare ; 
And  holde  all  together  as  friends  linkt  in  love. 

The  Cannes  shal  be  filled  with  wine,  ale,  and  bears. 
— Ibid,  p.  272.  Lustefy,  lusiely,  Sfc 

We  must  close  our  extracts  by  the  two  following  amusing 
anecdotes  of  old  John  Skelton^  the  laureate^  and  one  of  our 
earliest  dramatic  writers : 

'  That  Skelton  was  not  much  sooner  silenced  by  Wolaey,  might 
partly  have  been  owing  to  his  love  of  jesting,  and  to  the  favor  witli 
which  it  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  king  and  nobles.  For  them  be 
composed  his  '  Merie  Tales,*  and  we  give  two  as  proofs  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  jovial  laureate. 

'TALE  I. 
'  Hojv  Skelton  came  late  home  to  Oaforde/rom  AbingUm, 

'  Skelton  was  a  English-man  borne,  as  Skogan  was,  and  he  was 
educated  and  brought  uppe  in  Oxfoorde,  and  there  was  he  made  a 
poet  laureat.  And  on  a  tyme  hee  had  bene  at  Abbington  to  make 
mery,  wher  that  he  had  eate  salto  meates,  and  he  dyd  come  late  home 
to  Oxfoorde ;  and  he  dyd  lye  in  an  ine  named  the  Tabere,  whyche  is 
now  the  Angell,  and  he  dyd  drynke  and  went  to  bed.  Aboute  myd- 
nighto  he  was  so  thyrstie  or  drye,  that  hee  was  constrayned  to  call  tbe 
tapstere  for  drynke,  and  the  tapstere  heard  hym  not.  Then  he  cryed 
to  hys  oste  and  hys  ostess,  and  to  the  osteler  for  drynke,  and  no  man 
would  heare  him.  *  Alacke,'  sayd  Skelton,  '  I  shall  peryshe  for  lacke 
of  drynke:  what  remedye  ?*  At  last  he  dyd  crie  out,  and  sayd, 
*  Fyer,  fyer,  fyer  ! ' 

*  When  Skelton  harde  every  man  bustled  himself  upward,  and  some 
of  them  were  naked,  and  some  were  halfe  asleepe,  and  amased,  and 
Skelton  dyd  crye,  *  Fyer,  fyer  !*  (sty  11,)  that  everye  man  knew  not 
where  to  resorte,  Skelton  dyd  go  to  bed ;  and  the  oste  and  the  ostess, 
and  tlie  tapstere,  with  the  osteler,  dyd  runne  to  Skelton*s  chambere 
wythe  candies  lyghted  in  theyr  handes,  saying,  *  Where,  where,  where 
is  the  fyer  ?'  '  Here,  here,'  sayd  Skelton  ;  and  poynted  hys  fynger  to 
hys  mouth,  sayinge,  *  fetch  me  some  drynke  to  quenche  the  fyer,  and 
the  heate,  and  the  drinesse  of  my  mouthe  :'  and  so  they  dyd.  Wher- 
fore,  it  is  goode  for  every  man  to  helpe  hys  owne  selfe  in  tyme  of  nede 
wyth  some  policio  or  crafte,  so  be  yt  ther  bee  no  deceit  nor  failed 
used.' 


( 
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'  TALE  II. 

How  SkdUm  dressed  the  KendaUman  in  the  smeat  time. 


*  On  a  tyme  Skelton  rode  from  Oxfoorde  to  London  wyth  a  Kendal. 
man,  and  at  Uxbrydge  they  bay  ted.  The  Kendal-man  layde  hys  cappe 
upon  the  borde  in  the  halle,  and  he  went  to  serue  hys  horse.  Skelton 
took  the  Kendal-man's  cappe^  and  dyd  putte  betwyxt  the  lyninge  and 
tBe  outer  syde  a  dysh  of  butter.  And  when  the  Kendal-man  had 
ireste  hys  horse,  he  dyd  come  yn  to  diner^  and  dyd  putte  on  hys 
»ppe.  (That  tyme  the  sweaty nge  sycknesse  was  in  Englande.)  At 
tihe  laste^  when  the  butter  had  taken  heate  of  the  Kendal-man's  heade^ 
ft  dyd  begynne  to  ron  over  hys  fece  and  aboute  hys  cheekes.  Skelton 
laydy  *  Syr,  you  sweate  soore ;  beware  that  you  have  not  the  sweatynge 
ijckness.'  And  the  Kendal-man  sayd,  '  By  the  masse,  I'se  wrang ; 
I  mus  go  tyl  bed.'  Skelton  sayd,  '  I  am  skilled  in  physicke,  and 
'specially  in  the  sweatynge  sycknesse,  that  I  wyll  warrant  anye  man.' 
'  In  good  fajTth,'  sayd  the  Kendal-man,  '  do  see,  and  I'se  pay  for  your 
duitt  to  London.'  '  Then,'  said  Skelton,  '  get  you  a  kerchief,  and  I 
will  bryng  you  abed.'  The  which  was  done.  Skelton  caused  the 
csppe  to  be  sod  in  boat  lee,  and  dryed  it.  In  the  morning  Skelton 
and  the  Kendal-man  dyd  ryde  merily  to  London.' 

The  volume  by  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  English  Poets,  is  certainly 
more  judiciously  executed  than  the  three  volumes  which  have 
passed  under  review.  It  comprises  the  lives  of  Michael  Drayton, 
Abraham  Cowley,  Edmund  Waller,  John  Milton,  and  Samuel 
Butler.  The  work  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  research.*  But  we 
think  we  have  reason  to  complain  here,  as  in  the  volumes  just 
noticed,  of  the  want  of  that  enlarged,  comprehensive,  and  elegant 
criticism  which  can  alone  do  full  justice  to  the  lives  and  writings 
of  names  so  illustrious.  Still,  as  the  work  \k:  unfinished,  we  forbear 
saying  any  more  upon  it  at  present. 


Art.  VI.  1 .  The  New  Cratylus :  or  Contributions  towards  a  more 
Accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Lang^taye,  By  John  Willia3I 
Donaldson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     London  :  Parker.     1839. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology ,  i?i  which  the  Affinity  of  the 
Indo-European  Languages  is  Illustrated  and  Applied  lo  the  PrL 
neval  History  of  Europe,  Italy,  and  Rome,  By  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Winning,  M.A.     London:  Rivington.     1838. 

3.  Article  Language  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaidia. 

THE  appearance  of  the  above  works  is  an  auspicious  omen  for 

English  scholarship.     They  expatiate  in  a  field  of  research 

which  till  lately  has  been  little  visited  by  our  countrymen,  and 
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which  we  have  the  national  vanity  to  conceive  English  scholars 
would  cultivate  with  eminent  success.  The  Germans  amass  in- 
formation, but  do  not  methodise  it;  they  dig  deep,  but  their 
building  is  disorderly ;  they  have  the  materials,  but  they  want 
the  talent  of  arrangement  Comparative  Philology  is  a  branch 
of  linguistic  science  which  has  sprung  up  but  recently,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  discovery^  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  And  without  some  knowledge 
of  this  language  the  study  can  be  prosecuted  witli  very  little  suc- 
cess. The  works  of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  are  tiie  first  in  this  country  which  have  dealt  with  the 
general  subject  at  much  length,  antl  separately  from  otiier  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Donaldson's  book  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  cannot  but  congratulate  itself  that  one  who, 
though  he  did  not  gain  the  elemental  notions  and  the  spirit  of 
sound  philology  within  its  walls,  has  attained  some  of  its  iiighest 
collegiate  and  academical  distinctions,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  endeavouring  to  disseminate  accurate  as  well  as  expanded 
views  of  classical  etymology  among  those  who  are  at  present 
strangers  to  the  subject.  For  what  has  passed  under  the  name  of 
etymology  in  our  Universities,  and  in  our  books  till  lately,  is 
undeserving  of  the  name,  taken  up  as  it  has  been  in  the  way  more 
of  an  amusement  than  a  study,  as  a  sort  of  guesswork,  a  pastime 
or  game,  something  like  the  solution  of  riddles,  instead  of  a 
science,  requiring  perhaps  more  learning,  patience,  and  caution 
than  any  other  that  can  be  named,  to  be  prosecuted  successfully. 
There  have  hitherto  been,  and  we  believe  we  may  say  with  truth, 
there  are  now  at  this  moment,  no  systematic  and  scientific  views 
of  classical  etymology  taught  publicly  in  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  We  say  not  that  the  tutors  and  lecturers 
never  give  or  remark  on  the  derivation  of  a  word  in  passing,  or 
never  attempt  to  give  a  few  instances  of  similar  derivations ;  what 
we  say  is  this,  that  there  is  no  regular,  consistent,  scientific  sjrs- 
tem  of  etymology  taught  or  insisted  on,  and  that  those  who  come 
forth  from  such  instruction  have  no  clear,  accurate,  and  consistent 
notions  of  the  structural  peculiarities  and  afiinities  of  the  languages 
in  question.  Individuals  may  have  acquired  sound  views  on 
these  points,  as  undoubtedly  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Donaldson  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  but  we  are  now  alluding  to  the  public 
teaching  of  the  class-room.  Mr.  Donaldson's  book,  and  others  to 
which  he  makes  frequent  reference,  will,  it  is  hoped,  rouse  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the  subject 

Mr.  Donaldson  observes,  with  truth,  that  '  the  establishment  of 
'  an  English  school  of  philology  is  to  be  referred  to  the  openiBg 
*  of  the  London  University,  in  1828,  and  may  truly  be  ascribed  to 
*•  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  first   Greek   Professor  al 
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''tbat  institution/  Before  that  period  there  was  in  feet  no 
English  school  of  philology ;  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the 
translations  of  German  authors,  chiefly  in  the  historical  de- 
partment, such  as  Mailer's  Dorians,  Niebuhr's  Rome,  and  a  few 
others  ;  but  nothing  original  had  yet  been  done.  And  the  im- 
pulse which  has  been  given  to  these  pursuits  within  the  last  three 
years  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  teaching  of  Professor  Long, 
to  whom  Mr.  Donaldson  has  dedicated  his  work  as  a  pupil  and  a 
friend.  The  publication  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Professors  were  par- 
tially unfolded,  and  to  which  the  simple-minded,  but  earnest  and 
sealous  erudition  of  Rosen  furnished  contributions  of  great  value, 

{roduced  quite  a  movement  in  the  studious  world  among  us. 
["here  is  more  sound  philol(^,  clearly  and  systematically  devel- 
oped, in  the  ten  volumes  of  that  Journal,  than  in  all  our  periodical 
bterature  before. 

Of  the  nature  and  general  scope  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  book,  the 
reader  will  form  a  better  idea  from  seeing  a  table  of  the  contents, 
dian  from  a  mere  description. 

Book  I.  General  Introduction.  Chap.  I.  The  utility  of 
Philological  studies. — Chap.  II.  The  history  and  present  state  of 
Philology. — Chap.  III.  The  Philosophy  of  language. — Chap.  IV. 
Relative  position  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
finnily. — Chap.  V.  The  theory  of  the  Greek  alphabet. — Appendix 
to  Cnap.  V.  Extracts  from  Bentley's  MS,  on  the  digamma. — 
Chap.  VI.  The  parts  of  speech. 

Book  II.  Pronominal  W^ords.  Chap.  I.  The  personal 
and  other  pronouns. — Chap.  II.  The  numerals. — Chap.  III.  The 
prepositions.     Chap.  IV.  The  negation  and  other  particles. 

^ooK  III.  The  Noun.  Chap.  I.  The  roots  of  nouns  and 
verbs. — Chap.  II.  The  case-endings  of  the  noun. — Chap.  III. 
The  pronominal  terminations  between  the  root  and  case- endings. 
Chap.  IV.  Nouns  used  as  prepositions. — Chap.  V.  The  adjectives. 
Chap.  VI.  Compound  words. 

Book  IV.  The  Verb.  Chap.  I.  The  person-endings. — 
Chap.  II.  The  tenses. — Chap.  III.  The  moods  and  participles. — 
Chap.  IV.  The  conjugations. — Chap.  V.  The  use  of  auxiliary 
verbs  in  Greek. 

Mr.  Winning's  book  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Donaldson   (p.  36,  note).     *  The  first  and  second 

*  parts  of  this  work,  which  are  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
*well  selected  extracts  and  translations  from  other  writers,  with  in- 
*telligent  criticisms  on  their  opinions,  are  worthy  of  almost  un- 

*  qualified  approbation.  The  third  part  is  rather  at  variance  with 
*4e  other  two,  and  is  deformed  by  references  to  liabbinical  autho- 
*rities,  on  which  we  do  not  place  the  slightest  value.'  Both  Mr. 
^oaldaon's  and  Mr.  Winning's  books  would  be  more  useful  if 
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they  had  adopted  the  tabular  form  of  exhibiting  the  affinities  of 
the  respective  hmguages.  In  a  table  the  words  catch  the  eye 
more  readily,  and  a  glance  will  often  give  clearer  information 
than  the  perusal  of  several  pages  of  continuous  writing.  The 
German  philologists  have  erred  in  the  same  way.  Pott's  books 
are  not  half  so  useful  as  they  would  have  been.  His  style  is  very 
crabbed  and  obscure,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but  to  Germans 
themselves ;  the  work  is  very  closely  printed,  and  yet  one  must 
hunt  through  all  this  in  order  to  get  at  what  might  easily  hare 
been  given  in  a  feiv  methodical  and  well  arranged  tables. 

In  this  respect  the  article  on  language  in  the  Penny  Cyclopae- 
dia is  very  superior.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  One  treats  of  the 
philosophy  of  language,  in  reference  both  to  its  physical  formation 
and  to  its  logical  distinctions.  The  other  part  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture of  language,  or  etymology,  and  especially  of  the  affinities 
existing  between  different  languages  of  the  same  iamily.  These 
affinities  are  represented  in  tables  of  leading  classes  of  words ;  for 
example  of  relationship,  of  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  numerak^ 
of  most  common  verbs,  &c.  For  this  purpose  the  writer  has 
selected  the  I ndo- Germanic  family ;  from  this  he  has  drawn  the 
main  phenomena,  because  the  languages  of  that  branch  have  been 
more  thoroughly  investigated  than  any  others,  and  are  better 
known  to  the  majority  of  scholars.  Illustrations,  however,  are 
added  from  the  Sanscrit  family,  exhibiting  the  affinity  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  &c. 

A  person  who  has  but  a  vague  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
objects  and  aims  of  comparative  philology,  and  the  proper  methods 
of  pursuing  it  successfully,  cannot  do  better  than  read  over  tliai 
article  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  then  study  the  articles  on  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  same  work,  as  well  as  the  articles 
Dual,  Number  and  Gender,  Ablative,  Genitive,  Accusative,  &c. 

Mr.  Donalson's  book  is  more  a  collection  of  disquisitions,  than 
a  didactic  or  dogmatic  treatise.  Some  of  these  disquisitions  are 
very  useful,  but  we  think  that  the  book  would  have  had  more 
effect  in  extending  clear  and  convincing  views  of  sound  philology 
if  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  a  lucid  and  ample  exhibition 
of  well  ascertained  affinities,  such  as  the  following : 


Siinscrit 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

English. 

matri 

finriQ 

mater 

mutter 

mother 

duhitri 

OuyoTtp 

tochter 

daughter 

bhratri 

0parop 

frater 

bruder 

broker 

swasri 

sorer 

schwester 

sister 

swasurah 

€Kvpo 

socero 

These  are  affinities  which  are  obvious  to  every  scholar,  even 
though  he  may  never  have  studied  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
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language  at  all.  But  the  relationship  is  shown  still  more  strongly 
by  the  framework  of  the  language  being  the  same.  Words  may 
be  imported  by  commerce  or  by  conquest,  inflections  never.  You 
may  naturalize  a  foreign  word,  but  you  cannot  naturalize  a  foreign 
conjugation  or  declension.  You  may  get  Englishmen,  for  exam- 
ple, to  talk  of  a  toilette,  a  bureau^  a  inUet-^oux,  a  rendezvous,  a 
soiree f  a  t^te^a-t^le^  but  you  can  never  induce  them  to  say  I 
spetxkaiSf  instead  of  ^  I  was  speaking,'  or  you  walkeras,  for  ^  you 
*will  walk.'  They  will  take  a  promenade,  but  they  will  not 
walker  in  the  garden. 

The  Persian  language  has  been  inundated  by  Arabic  words, 
but  it  has  not  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  one  Arabic  in/lection. 

The  sign  of  the  accusative  singular  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin  is  m, 
in  Greek  v.  The  sign  of  the  nominative  singular  is  s  in  all  three 
languages.  The  similarities  in  the  declension  and  conjugations  are 
most  striking ;  and  if  we  did  not  believe  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  care  about  the  subject  will  purchase  one  or  more  of  the  above 
works,  and  see  for  themselves,  we  would  give  a  few  specimens  in 
this  place.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  giving  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  give,  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek. 

Sanscrit  Greek 

r  dadami  f  SiSuffii 

Sing.    ^  dadasi  Sing.  <  ^«^wc 


(  dadati  iSidun  (^diSuKn^ 

I  dadvas  y.     ^     f  SiSotov 
Dual.  <  datthas  *  ^  SiSorov 

\  dattas  /  didofxtQ 

i  dadmas  I  SidoTt 

Plur.    <  dattha  Plur.   J  SiSovn 

(  dadati  J  6i6oi 


)acn 
diSovffi 


Mr.  Winning's  fourth  chapter  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
instructive.     The  lists  are  very  good. 

To  show  the  need  of  such  books  as  those  under  remark,  and 
the  great  ignorance  on  such  subjects  even  among  men  of  good 
scholarship  in  other  respects,  we  will  notice  an  attempt  at  etymo- 
logv  by  an  accomplished  writer  of  the  present  day,  in  a  work 
which  abounds  in  valuable  observations  and  brilliant  flashes  of 
eloquence.  Mr.  Wyse,  in  a  note  to  p.  121  of  his  'Educational 
'  Reform,'  speaking  of  our  system  of  numeration,  derives  the 
German  zehn,  'ten,'  from  zehe^  'a  toe,' because  there  are  ten 
toes  on  the  feet.  Now  Comparative  Philology  applied  to  these 
words  would  bring  out  a  very  diflerent  result.  Zehn,  '  ten,*  and 
zehen,  '  toes,*  though  similar  in  form,  have  arrived  at  that 
point  by  very  diflFerent  roads.  The  following  scheme  will  show 
now  thev  stand : 
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Greek 

Latin 

Oemum 

English 

tiKa 

decern 

zehn 

ten 

BaKTvko 

digito 

zehe 

toe 

Now  each  of  the  chants  in  these  words  from  one  letter  to 
another  in  the  root,  can  be  proved  by  scores  of  other  exampiei 
Zehn^  ^  ten,'  and  zehe,  ^  toe,'  are  no  more  connected  than  Scicaand 
SaicTvXo. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  works  under  notice,  and  if  any 
impulse  shall  have  been  given  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology by  these  remarks,  our  object  in  making  them  will  have 
been  answered. 


Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  the  author  of  the  article 
language^  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  has  published  an  Essay  on  the 
Study  of  Comparative  Grammar  (in  the  third  publication  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education),  which  we  may  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  to  our  readers.  We  may  further 
congratulate  them  on  the  election  of  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  as  Classical  Tutor  at  Highbury  College.  It 
is  a  favourable  omen  for  the  state  of  learning  among  Dissenters, 
that  the  services  of  so  sound  a  scholar  have  been  secured. 


Art.  VII.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Two 
Letters  to  George  Cook,  D.D.  By  James  Brtce,  D.D.  Edio. 
burgh.     1838,  1839. 

"VTEVEll  at  any  former  period  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  was 
-^^  the  war  of  opinions  so  anomalously  blended,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ivar  of  parties  more  clearly  defined.  When  before  were 
the  national  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  seen  approaching 
each  other  on  such  terms  of  compliment,  and  with  such  proffers  rf 
co-operation,  as  have  of  late  been  exemplified  in  their  common 
zeal  to  maintain  their  corporation  rights  against  threatened  aggreih 
sion  ?  As  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  system,  the  Irish  diardi 
has  been  taken  under  their  sympathizing  patronage ;  and  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  the  spectacle  has  at  length  presented  itself  of 
a  Presbyterian  establishment,  bound  to  ^  endeavour  the  eztiipa- 
*  tion  of  prelacy,'  casting  aside  regard  for  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  witnessing  fathers  of  the  Scottish  chordi 
founded  their  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
joining  in  cordial  league  with  a  miscalled  religious  system  whose 
errors  are,  on  the  principles  of  the  covenant,  among  the  most  per- 
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that  can  taint  any  scheme  of  ecclesiaatical  pelity,  and 
olitical  injustice  and  corruption  are  such  as  to  expose  it 
com  and  censure  of  the  world  at  lar^.  Such  is  the 
host — the  banded  array  of  those  who,  in  the  present 
parties  have  nothing  in  cooimon  but  living  on  the  Dounty 
ate,  and  dealing  denunciations  of  haughty  malice  against 
dissent  from  the  principle,  that  the  church  of  Christ  can 

Sthened  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  religion  cannot 
ut  in  the  breath  of  kings.  This  we  call  the  war  of  par-' 
ause  it  is  community  of  secular  interest,  not  identity  of 
3  principle,  which  assimilates  the  combatants  and  cements 
Edition.  From  this  imputation  of  interested  alliance  and 
>f  partisanship,  we  hold  that  Dissenters  are  entitled  to 
itire  and  unqualified  exemption,  inasmuch  as  their  hoa- 
existing  estaolishments  arises  from  no  ambition  of  those 
ges  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  their  special  distinc- 
id,  consequently,  in  the  conflict  that  now  rages,  Dissent* 
d  on  the  high  and  hallowed  ground  of  principle  alone — 
QO  pelf  to  scramble  for,  and  no  spoil  to  divide, 
n  we  turn  from  the  war  of  parties  to  the  war  of  opinions, 
iw  combinations  appear  ?  The  ecclesiastical  oorporationB 
on  every  point  affecting  tithe  and  state-ascendancy^ 
compact  as  a  phalanx,  are  seen  in  another  point  of  view, 
up  into  scattered  squadrons,  with  no  badge  of  unity  but 
igs  of  a  national  uniform,  and  the  receipt  of  public  pay, 
[  among  themselves  and  against  themselves,  tney  appear 
membered  and  ready  to  disband.  Popery,  as  it  des^nates 
1  of  belief,  is  about  as  genuine  at  Oxford  as  at  Rome ; 
stolieal  succession — the  great  talisman  of  attraction  be- 
be  papacy  and  our  Anglican  prelatists — is  the  sword  of 
which  cuts  off  the  Scottish  establishment  from  the  list 
;hes.  Moreover,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  interior  of 
sbyterian  outcast,  we  find  that  with  much  of  union,  or  at 
united  effort  to  oppose  the  progress  of  dissent,  there  are 
re  those  elements  at  work  which  tend  still  farther  to  em- 
i  war  of  opinions.  Amidst  the  fiercest  denunciations  of 
intary  principle,  the  zealous  supporters  of  the  Establish- 
ave  had  their  eyes  so  well  opened  to  the  scriptural 
)f  dissent,  that  they  have  raised  a  claim  for  the  exemption 
burch  from  state  interference  and  control.  We  have  thus 
iblishment  frowning  on  dissent  because  of  the  voluntaryism 
*vades  it ;  and  the  self-same  Establishment,  nourishing  in 
bosom  a  premature  ambition  to  acquire  a  like  indepen- 
ithout  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  those  worldly  gains  with 
le  state  has  endowed  her.  Within  the  national  church 
the  spirit  of  dissent  is  ostentatiously  avowed,  dictating 
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strange  pretensions,  creating  unwonted  divisions,  and  portending, 
if  we  mistake  not,  important  and  instructive  results. 

A  brief  review  of  the  present  position  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  relation  to  the  points  referred  to,  will,  we  believe,  be  not 
without  interest  to  our  English  readers.  For  one  thing,  the  sub- 
ject is  well  fitted  to  communicate  more  correct  views  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  than  commonly  prevail 
Our  northern  sister  has  been  a  vigorous  boaster  in  her  way ;  and 
of  late  years  especially,  has  blown  the  trumpet  in  very  great 
style.  With  the  character  of  the  Scottish  national  church  tliere 
has  consequently  been  associated,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed, 
the  idea  of  pious  zeal,  contented  poverty,  a  working  clergj*, 
and  a  pure  communion.  Of  many  good  natured  mistakes  of  t^e 
kind,  certain  recent  movements  and  the  present  position  of  tlie 
Scottish  church  will  go  far  to  disabuse  tlie  public  mind  in  both 
parts  of  the  island.  The  Scottish  Establishment  is  like  all  other 
institutions  of  the  kind,  dependent  on  the  hand  that  feeds  her 
— servile  to  the  secular  powers  when  she  has  her  own  ends  to 
gain — very  mighty  when  her  vested  rights  are,  in  her  view, 
menaced  or  invaded  :  in  those  points  whicli  most  nearly  concern 
the  reputation  and  integrity  of  a  spiritual  body,  viz.,  the  creed 
that  is  taught  and  the  government  that  is  administered,  she  is  as 
really  at  the  dictation  of  the  state  as  any  church  establishment  is 
or  may  be,  and  the  means  she  has  employed  to  assert  her  spiritual 
liberties,  and  to  maintain  to  the  world  the  aspect  of  immunity 
from  any  authority  save  that  of  her  Divine  Head,  prove  on  closer 
inspection,  to  be  mere  points  of  form — practically  inept  and  futile 
— little  more,  in  short,  than  the  vapouring  airs  of  a  body  who, 
feeling  their  bondage,  and  galled  witn  the  sname  of  it,  submit  to 
the  yoke  under  protest,  and  thus  labour  to  indemnify  themselves 
by  stout  words  of  independence  for  the  loss  of  intrinsic  jurisdic- 
tion. 

A  summary  retrospect  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  will 
show  that  the  church's  claim  to  independence  in  spiritual  matters, 
and  her  acceptance  of  a  legal  establishment,  proved  the  fruitful 
source,  at  one  time,  of  collison  with  the  secular  powers,  and  at 
another,  of  the  most  tame  and  abject  submission  to  the  tyrannous 
patronage  of  the  state.  Stung  with  resentment  of  court  interference 
and  intrigue  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  church  nearly  pushed  their  pretensions  so 
far  as  to  claim  immunity  from  the  civil  power  in  any  thing  said  or 
done  by  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  thus  showing  how 
little  disposed  they  were  in  matters  touching  their  immediate 
interest,  to  depart  from  the  high  ground  of  prerogative  which  the 
Popish  clergy  had  maintained.  Descending  at  length  from  this 
high  position,  they  still  pleaded  the  incompetency  of  the  civil 
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courts  of  the  realm  to  take  cognizance  in  prima  instantia^  of 
words  spoken  in  the  pulpit;  and  thus  advanced  a  plea  which 
would  have  been  easily  convertible  into  a  ground  of  exemption 
from  that  responsibility  to  civil  government  which  cannot  be 
safely  conceded  to  any  order  of  men,  however  sacred,  and  which 
no  good  subject  should  seek  to  establish.  If  the  claim  of  exemp- 
tion was  understood  by  the  church  as  referring  strictly  and  solely 
to  matters  of  doctrine,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression,  then 
the  ground  which  the  Scottish  reformers  assumed,  was  lower  than 
they  were  called  on  to  take,  for  to  whom  is  the  church  of  Christ 
answerable,  whether  in  the  first  instance  or  in  the  last  resort,  but 
to  the  supreme  and  sole  Lord  of  conscience,  for  giving  forth  those 
truths  of  salvation  which  she  is  commissioned  to  declare  in  his 
name.  If,  however,  matters  of  doctrine,  and  words  spoken  in  the 
pulpit,  were  broad  and  sheltering  phrases  under  which  the  poli- 
tics of  the  individual  or  of  the  party,  however  seditious  their  ten- 
dency, might  be  vented  without  risk  of  challenge,  till  a  tribunal 
of  ecclesiastical  compeers  had  passed  judgment  in  the  cause,  such 
ft  claim,  it  is  evident,  involved  a  blending  of  interests  that  ought 
never  to  confounded,  and  the  grasping  of  an  impunity  which  no 
civil  authority  ought  to  concene. 

These  were  the  young  and  stout  days  of  the  Scottish  church ;  yet 
even  then  the  advocates  of  ecclesiastic^  privilege  stooped  to  accept, 
and  their  descendants  have  been  used  to  glory  in,  an  act  of  the 
l^^lature  (1592)  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  national  Sion, 
which  establishes  the  Presbyterian  polity  in  a  very  ample  manner, 
but  which  embodies  the  principle  of  lay  patronage  in  the  settle- 
ment of  vacant  parishes.  What  meaneth  this  ?  Why,  that  such 
in  the  view  of  church  and  state  alliance  men,  is  the  privilege  of 
support  by  the  secular  arm,  that  to  gain  it,  it  is  allowable,  it  is 
advantageous,  to  surrender  to  the  civil  power  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  made  his  people  free. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1690,  patrons  were  deprived  of  the 
rights  which  they  formerly  exercised ;  but  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  change  was  rather  a  transference  than  a  repeal  of  the  power 
of  presentation.  It  was  now  provided  that  the  right  of  nomination 
should  be  lodged  in  the  hancis  of  heritors  and  elders.  The  assent 
of  the  people  was  requisite  to  give  it  validity,  and  their  refusal  of 
the  nominee  was  sustained  when  the  grounds  of  rejection  were 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  In  1711,  the 
patronage  law  was  re-imposed  in  all  its  rigour.  The  grievance 
was  not  submitted  to  by  the  church  without  complaint  and  re- 
monstrance ;  but  he  has  read  the  history  of  church  corporations 
to  very  little  purpose  who  is  not  prepared  to  hear  that  resistance 
to  this  tyrannical  infliction  was  confined  to  reclamations  and  pro- 
tests, and  that  it  was  thought  good  to  keep  hold  of  state  favour 
even  at  the  price  that  was  now  demanded  for  it. 

VOL.  Vf.  Q 
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Still  the  Scottish  establishment  talked  of  her  spiritual  indepen- 
dence, and  exhibited  at  times  a  bustling  zeal  to  preserve  the 
show  when  she  had  surrendered  the  substance.  In  the  General 
Assembly,  her  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  the  person  of  the 
king  is  represented  by  a  commissioner,  who  takes  no  part  in  the 
proceedings,  but  who  when  the  Assembly  is  dissolved,  fixes  the 
time  of  the  next  annual  meeting.  Viewed  apart,  this  proceeding 
would  seem  to  indicate  dependence  on  the  civil  maj?istrate  for  the 
legal  assembling  and  even  the  executive  powers  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Establishment.  That  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
act  of  1592,  on  which  the  Scottish  establishment  is  based,  what 
unprejudiced  person  can  doubt,  who  is  at  pains  to  read  its  provi- 
sions, viz.,  ^  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tlie  Kirk  to  hold  general 
'  assemblies,  providing  the  king's  majesty  or  his  commissioners 

*  be  present  at  ilk  general  assembly,  and  before  the  dissolving 

*  thereof,  nominate  and  appoint  time  and  place  when  and  where 
<  the  next  general  assembly  shall  be  holden  ;  and  in  case  neither 
^  his  majesty  nor  his  commissioner  be  present,  and  in  that  case  it 
^  shall  be  lawful  to  the  said  general  assembly  by  themselves  to 
^  nominate  and  appoint  time  and  place  where  the  next  general 

*  assembly  shall  be  kept  and  holden.' 

The  obvious  conclusion  that  the  legality  of  the  meetings  of 
assembly  depends,  not  on  the  exercise  of  internal  jurisdiction, 
but  on  royal  appointment,  is  thought  to  be  evaded  by  a  notable 
contrivance — a  slight  alteration  on  the  mode  above  prescribed,— 
to  which  the  jurisconsults  of  our  northern  Sion  attach  no  small 
value,  as  at  once  the  demonstration  and  the  guarantee  of  her 
spiritual  liberties.  The  Assembly  is  first  dissolved  by  the 
moderator  or  chairman  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  also  names  the  day  for  another  assembly  to  be  held,  '  The 
commissioner  then  in  terms  of  the  act,  appoints  the  next  meeting 
of  assembly,  fixing  on  the  same  day  as  the  moderator  has  named. 
This  nice  and  pretty  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims,  was  the 
thought  of  some  lucky  genius  in  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when  Queen  Anne's  commissioner  (Seaneld)  suddenly  declared 
the  assembly  dissolved  in  resentment  of  some  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Great  was  the  tumult,  as  might  well  be  supposed ;  but  the 
moderator  instead  of  standing  up  for  the  church's  mtrinsic  power, 
as  one  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  in 
the  famous  1638,  mutely  suffered  the  vice-regal  injunction  to 
take  effect  in  the  tumultuous  dispersion  of  the  venerable  body. 
Since  then  the  affair  has  been  managed  in  the  way  above  stated, 
and  the  loudest  assertors  of  the  church's  independence,  proudly 
appeal  to  it  as  a  demonstration  of  her  intact  prerogative  I  Our 
Scottish  neighbours  get  general  credit,  and,  we  believe,  not  un- 
truly, for  a  quick-sighted  and  even  a  metaphysically  acute  dis- 
cernment of  things  Uiat  differ ;  but  we  fear  they  are  sometimes  to 
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infently  keen  upon  one  favorite  object  as  to  be  but  poorly  served 
by  their  second-sight  perspicacity.  The  mummery  of  dissolution, 
as  an  *  act  assertatory '  of  the  church's  independence,  is  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  and  puerile  things  of  ceremony  by  which  the  eyes  of 
an  observer  can  be  amused  or  imposed  on.  The  spectacle  alto- 
gether is  one  for  boys  to  look  at  There  sits  the  representative 
of  majesty,  with  all  the  honours  of  throne,  and  canopy,  and  scat* 
let  uniform,  and  nodding  plumes ;  while,  underneath,  the  mode- 
rator takes  his  place  as  the  chairman  and  mouth  of  the  right 
reverend  body.  How  mighty  fine  and  inspiring  withal !  Let 
the  show  but  disappear,  and  what  becomes  of  tlie  assembly? 
Quick  as  the  countenance  of  image*royalty  is  withdrawn  from 
the  venerable  presence,  tlie  assembly  ceases  to  be ;  and  yet,  as  if 
unwilling  at  once  to  expire,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to  live, 
it  drags  out  a  pining,  equivocal  existence  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mittee or  commission,  with  hardly  a  spectator  to  grace  the  few 
and  sorry  relics  of  the  pageant.  Sic  transit  gloria  and  the  parade 
of  church  independence. 

To  do  our  northern  churchmen  justice,  they  have  of  late 
assumed  a  bolder  tone — have  grasped  at  a  weapon  of  real  power 
instead  of  admiring  a  white  stick,  as  a  child  is  pleased  with  his 
rattle.  How  long  patronage  would  have  been  borne  without 
much  complaint  by  the  clergy,  had  the  people  been  tame  under 
the  yoke,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  of  late 
years  the  increase  of  dissent  north  of  the  Tweed  has  been  such 
as  to  give  ground  for  very  serious  fears  among  the  friends  of  the 
Establishment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  church- 
going  part  of  the  population  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
church  and  the  dissenting  bodies — a  balance  of  parties  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  practical  grievance  in  the  administration  of  church 
affairs  could  not  be  long  persisted  in  with  impunity.  Accordingly, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  very  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  a  section  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  to  rid  the  church  of 
the  yoke  of  patronage.  For  a  long  time,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
stood  aloof  from  the  movement,  including  not  a  few  of  those  who 
had  usually  ranked  among  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine  and  of  a 
purer  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  1832,  an  impulse  to  every  means  of  increased  efficiency  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  was  imparted  by  the  formation  throughout 
Scotland  of  associations  for  the  discussion  and  defence  of  the  volun- 
tary principle.  The  alarm  among  the  adherents  of  the  national 
church  consequent  on  this  measure,  was  sudden  and  extreme.  The 
first  outbreak  of  feeling  vented  itself  in  a  discharge  of  virulence 
and  vituperation  against  Dissenters  of  every  name,  which  we  be- 
lieve has  seldom  had  a  parallel  in  the  fiercest  days  of  theological 
bigotry.  But  the  evil  was  not  without  its  redeeming  accompa- 
nimen  s.     A  zeal  for  measures  of  general  utility  and  of  ecclesias- 
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tical  improvement  was  kindled  up  within  the  Establishment,  which 
rapidly  embodied  itself  in  schemes  for  church  and  school  exten- 
sion, parochial  missions,  pastoral  superintendence,  and  legislative 
enactments  of  Assembly  for  the  purity  of  ministerial  settlements 
and  the  enlargement  of  popular  rights. 

As  the  abolition  of  patronage  came  not  within  the  powers  of 
the  church,  the  question  was  raised,  whether,  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  her  spiritual  jurisdiction,  measures  might  not  be  de- 
vised to  neutralize  the  evil  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  re- 
move.    For  this,  opportunity  it  was  thought  might  be  found  in 
that  part  of  the  church's  procedure  which  relates  to  the  trial  of 
presentees  before  designation  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  and 
admission  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.     According  to  usual  form, 
when  a  licentiate  receives  a  presentation  to  a  parish,  the  deed  is 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  presbytery,  by  whom  it  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sustained.     Opportunity  is  afterwards  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  to  invite  the  patron's  nominee  to  take  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  them  in  the  Lord.     This  invitation,  which 
IS  denominatea  *a  call,'  although  not  above  two  or  three  persons 
may  have  signed  it,  is  confessedly  a  mere  form  in  which  the 
people  generally  take  no  part.     Certain  exercises  of  trial  are 
then  appointed  to  the  presentee,  which  being  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  he  is  duly  admitted  to  the  cure  and 
temporalities  of  the  church  and  parish.     From  this  it  is  seen,  that 
in  the  process  of  admission,  church  courts  hold  a  check  in  their 
hand  ;  they  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  presentees;  if  un- 
sound in  the  faith  or  incompetent  in  their  literary  or  theological 
acquirements,  they  may  be  rejected,  although  holding  in  Uieir 
hands  the  patron's  gift  of  the  benefice.     Founding  on  this  judi- 
ciary power,  a  party  in  the  General  Assembly  defended  the  right 
of  the  supreme  court  to  add  to  other  qualifications  of  candidates, 
that  of  acceptability  to  the  people.     To  give  effect  to  this,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  1834,  providing  that,  in  future, 
parishioners  should  have  the  power  of  rejecting  a  presentee  with- 
out reasons  assigned ;  enough  if  they  should  signify  their  mind 
to  the  presbytery  that  they  would  not  receive  him. 

This  was  the  deed  so  well  known  in  Scotland  as  the  veto  act,— 
a  contrivance  which  attempts  to  please  the  people  by  giving  them 
the  power  of  refusing,  but  not  of  choosing;  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  nullify  the  operation  of  patronage,  while  professing  not 
to  interfere  with  the  patron's  patrimonial  rights.  That  the  inten* 
tion  of  those  who  proposed  and  carried  through  the  measure,  was 
to  modify  patronage  as  liable  to  abuse,  but  not  to  abolish  it  as  in 
itself  an  evil,  is  well  understood.  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  that  it  was  expedient  something  should  be  done ;  but  no 
more  than  was  obviously  necessary  and  loudly  demanded.  The 
object  of  our  church  and  state  physicians  was  not  to  prescribe 
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a  remedy  for  the  disease,  but  to  administer  a  jUacebo  to  the 
patient 

The  question  is,  whether  in  enacting  the  veto  law,  the  ehurdi 
did  not  transgress  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction  ?  Now  nothing, 
we  conceive,  can  be  more  obviously  indisputable  than  that  the 
church  courts  violate  the  patronage  law,  without  so  much  as  the 
ceremony  of  asking  leave,  when  they  refuse  to  take  on  trial  the 
person  whom  the  patron  presents ;  and  thus,  whatever  his  quali- 
lications  may  be,  refuse  to  jud^e  of  them.  Whether  it  is  better 
to  act  on  the  new  or  on  the  old  plan  is  not  the  present  question ; 
it  is  simply  what  is  the  law  which  the  state  has  enacted,  and 
which  the  church  is  salaried  to  obey  ? 

A  distinction  to  which  some  importance  is  attached,  was  main- 
tained from  the  rise  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  between  pre^ 
sentation  by  the  patron,  and  collation  to  the  benefice.  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Kirk  conceded  to  ^laic  patrons ;'  the 
latter  was  all  along  held  as  one  of  the  church's  privileges.  It 
consisted  in  the  trial  of  the  presentee's  qualifications,  and  in  his 
induction  to  the  benefice.  To  an  available  extent,  then,  the 
church  has  in  actual  and  legal  possession  a  power  of  control — 
the  act  of  1592,  ordaining  'all  presentations  to  benefices  to  be 
'  directed  to  the  particular  presbyteries  in  all  time  coming,  with 
'full  power  to  give  collation  thereupon.'  In  this  point  die 
church  of  Scotland  has  an  alleged  advantage  over  our  southern 
establishment;  although,  even  on  this  point,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  bishop's  right  of  veto  prior  to  institution  is,  if  not  an 
equivalent  jurisdiction,  at  least  one  of  a  closely  analogous  nature. 
If  the  presentee  to  a  parish  in  Scotland  were  found  to  be  defective 
in  the  learning  and  acquirements  prescribed  for  the  ministerial 
office,  or  unsound  in  his  principles,  or  blameable  in  his  life,  the  act 
of  presentation  would  be  null  and  void.  But  the  power  of  judg- 
ment and  of  rejection  was  confined  to  matters  touching  the  per" 
fon^i/ fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  candidate.  The  wishes  of  the  people 
were  never  classed  among  the  qualifications-  of  the  presentee. 
What  he  possessed,  or  what  he  wanted  of  attainments  and  of  fit- 
ness, was  considered  a  different  thing  from  what  people  thought 
of  his  qualifications  and  capacity.  To  say  that  he  must  be  duly 
qualified,  and  prove  on  examination  that  he  is  so,  is  clearly  differ- 
ent from  the  opinion  of  him  entertained  by  the  people  who  are 
to  be  committed  to  his  care.  To  confound  these  things  is  a  pal- 
pable artifice.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  times  and  for  the 
[ramers  of  the  veto  law,  to  attempt  getting  rid  of  the  evil  effects 
of  patronage  by  this  artful,  pettifogging  policy. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  veto  act  by  the  General  Assembly, 
2ase8  occurred  in  which  the  new  law  was  brought  into  operation. 
In  some  instances  patrons,  in  deference  to  popular  feeling,  pre- 
sented to  the  people  a  list  of  candidates,  and  granted  thus  far  a 
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liberty  of  choice.  But  all  patrons  were  not  like-minded.  The 
Earl  of  Kiiinoul,  among  others,  denying  the  Assembly's  right  to 
interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of  patrons,  granted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Young  a  presentation  in  due  form  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder. 
The  presbytery  of  the  bounds  sustained  the  presentation  condi- 
tionally— gave  the  parish  an  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  new  re- 
gulations of  Assembly ;  this  the  parishioners  did  with  great  good 
Avill  by  vetoing  the  presentee,  who  was  in  consequence  set  aside 
without  being  taken  upon  trial.  Collision  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  tlie  immediate  result.  The  presby- 
tery took  charge  of  the  cure — the  patron  retained  the  fruits  of  the 
benefice  ;  and  patron  and  presentee  together  prosecuted  the  pres- 
bytery before  the  supreme  civil  court  in  Scotland  for  an  invasion 
of  rights  which  the  patron  had  hitherto  exercised  without  chal- 
lenge, and  had  secured  to  bim  by  law. 

This  famous  question,  then,  was  one  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  litigant  parties.  That  the  act  of  Assembly  trenched  on  the 
civil  rights  of  patrons  and  presentee  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Auch- 
terarder, cannot  be  matter  of  debate.  How  little  soever  the  act  of 
Assembly  gave  to  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  took 
from  the  patron  the  power  of  presentation,  as  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  it.  He  might  propose  whom  he  would  for  the  charge 
of  the  parish,  and  the  people  might  be  pleased  in  their  turn  to 
accept  of  the  great  man's  nomination  ;  but  as  they  had  power  to 
confirm,  so  had  they  power  to  nullify,  and  if  they  chose  to  say 
nay^  the  patron  was  forthwith  at  a  stand.  And  now  the  question 
came  to  be,  have  the  church  courts  the  right  and  the  power 
thus  to  counteract  and  invalidate  the  civil  claims  of  the  patron. 

No  candid  person,  we  apprehend,  can  read  the  report  of  the 
case  as  it  was  pleaded  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
without  coming  to  a  distinct  conclusion  that  the  church  of  Scotland, 
however  galling  she  may  feel  her  bondage,  has  in  fact  bartered 
her  independence  in  the  matter  of  parochial  settlements  ;  and  that 
she  is  seeking  to  right  herself  in  a  way  which  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  on  legal  and  constitutional  grounds.  The  history  and 
usages  of  the  church  of  Scotland  make  it  as  clear  to  our  appre- 
hension that  such  is  the  position  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  as 
it  is  that  such  a  position  is  one  which  no  section  of  the  Christian 
church  should  ever  stoop  to  occupy. 

There  is  in  the  very  outset  of  the  business  an  assumption  and 
a  fallacy  which  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish church  in  her  earlier  periods,  can  give  a  chance  of  success- 
fully imposing  on  the  public  mind.  In  the  act  of  Assembly  in 
1834,  it  is  declared  to  be  ^  a  fundamental  law  of  this  church  that 

*  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the 

*  will  of  the  people.'  Now,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  thai  this 
^  fundamental  principle '  is  no  better  than  a  fundamental  mistake. 
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adverted  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  1592,  as 
wght  of  lay  patronage  without  any  other  reser- 
[)f  the  people  tlian  that  the  presentee  should  be  a 
i ;'  but  of  this  the  people  were  not  held  compe- 
\t  the  revolution,  lay  patronage  was  abolished 

Csed  in  1692,  but  it  was  neither  popular  election  nor 
a  Jide  principle  of  non-intrusion  that  came  in  its 
Kirk  sessions  and  heritors  (proprietors)  stood  in  the  room 
patron,  and  nominated  a  qualified  person  for  the  people's 
jtj.  Liberty  of  election  was  granted  them,  and  consequently 
power  of  refusal,  but  they  had  no  right  to  reject  the  nominee 
iXept  on  grounds  which  they  were  able  to  substantiate  to  the 
Tresbytery,  in  whose  hands  at  last,  if  the  parochial  charge  for  a 
^ven  time  remained  vacant,  was  lodged  the  final  power  of  nomi- 
lating  and  inducting  the  minister.  In  1711,  the  right  of  patrons 
^pas  restored.  It  may  serve,  once  for  all,  lo  exemplify  the  sorry 
ihifts  to  which  special  pleaders  for  the  church's  independence  have 
jeen  driven,  to  state,  tnat  while  by  this  act  the  law  of  1692  is  *re- 
'  pealed  and  made  void/  and  it  is  enacted  ^  that  in  all  time  coming 
*  the  right  of  all  and  every  patron  or  patrons  to  the  presentation  of 
'  ministers  to  churches  and  benefices,  and  the  disposing  of  the  vacant 
'stipends  for  pious  uses  within  the  parish,  be  restored,  settled,  and 
'  confirmed  to  them,  the  aforesaid  acts  or  any  other  act,  statute,  or 
^xrustom,  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding;' — because  the 
ict  concludes  with  declaring  that  *  the  presbytery  of  the  respective 
'  bounds  shall  and  is  hereby  obliged  to  admit  qualified  presentees 
'  as  the  persons  presented  before  the  making  of  this  act  ought  to 
^  have  been  admitted;' — What  then? — Will  it  be  credited,  that 
the  metaphysical  acumen  of  our  High  Church  Independents  has 
detected,  and  that  their  advocates  at  the  bar  have  laboured  to 
demonstrate,  the  recognition  of  popular  rights  in  the  concluding 
i¥ords  of  the  enactment;  thus  gravely  arguing  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  right  of  election  is  abolished  by  the  one  clause, 
Eind  the  right  of  patronage  by  the  other ! 

It  is  under  this  law  that  parochial  settlements  have  been  effected 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  From  all  this  it  incontestably 
follows,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  had  no  right  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land  and  her  own  constitution,  to  set  patronage  aside  ; 
or  by  the  manoeuvres  of  ecclesiastical  policy  to  neutralize  the 
rights  of  the  patron.  For  it  is  manifest  tliat  from  the  beginning 
a  compact  on  this  subject  has  existed  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  The  bargain  may  have  been  modified  at  various  times  by 
consent  of  parties  ;  the  church  yielding  more  at  one  period  than 
another ;  but  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  still  a  bargain  was 
struck.  In  ratifying  the  terms  of  it,  we  own  the  state  has  some- 
times treated  her  spiritual  protege  with  a  somewhat  supercilious 
freedom  ;  enacting  conditions  without  formally  asking  consent — 
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dictating  terms,  and  unceremoniously  demanding  submission. 
But  the  church  had  her  redress.  If  the  terms  proposed  were  at 
any  time  too  hard,  and  if  no  remission  of  the  compact  was  allowed 
her,  it  was  still  in  her  power  to  give  up  the  alliance,  thus  asserting 
her  native  freedom,  and  taking  a  course  which  would  have  proved 
her  spirit  of  independence,  and  vindicated  her  insulted  dignity. 
But  what  was  done  !  Why,  for  a  long  course  of  years  after  the 
law  of  patronage  was  re-imposed  in  uie  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  General  Assembly  annually  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  act 
This  was  certainly  an  expression  of  the  church's  dissatis&ction 
with  the  new  state  of  things.  But  why  petition  ?  If  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  suppliant^  how  empty  the  boast 
of  independence !  Any  slave,  however  abject  his  bondage,  may 
fall  on  his  knees  and  crave  his  lord  to  set  him  free.  If  entitled 
to  assume  a  higher  position,  and  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  the  new 
stipulation  proposed  to  her,  and  the  church  nevertheless  abstained 
from  such  declaration  of  her  will,  then  assuredly  her  forbearance 
was  a  virtual  acquiescence  in  the  terms  offered ;  and,  therefore, 
to  petition  for  the  rescinding  of  patronage  could  in  this  case  be 
viewed  as  nothing  but  a  tame  and  cowardly  compromise  between 
tenacity  of  her  state  bribe,  and  ostensible  concern  for  her  spiritual 
birthright.  It  was  a  fitting  termination  to  this  parade  of  zeal  for 
her  freedom,  when  many  years  ago,  under  the  regime  of  Principal 
Robertson,  the  aimual  address  to  government  on  the  subject  of 
patronage  was  formally  abandoned  as  a  ceremony  which  it  was 
doubtfully  honest,  and  certainly  idle,  to  preserve.  Thus  the 
church  gave  up  the  show  of  resistance,  and  by  her  own  act  sealed 
her  bondage  and  degradation. 

We  hold  it  then  to  be  clear  as  day,  that  in  the  compact  sub* 
sisting  between  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  submission  to 
the  yoke  of  patronage  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
church  has  ail  along  consented  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  her  secular  alliance ;  and  that  as  in  other  bargains,  so  in 
this,  the  only  fair  and  honest  way  for  one  party  to  get  rid  of  an 
obnoxious  stipulation  is  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  oAer 
party  to  its  repeal ;  or — if  the  nature  of  the  transaction  admit, 
as  in  this  it  clearly  does,  of  a  dissolution  of  the  compact — to  re- 
linquish  the  federal  alliance,  and  to  take  up  an  entirely  separate^ 
and  therefore  a  truly  independent  position. 

To  neither  of  these  sides  of  the  alternative  did  the  Chorcb  of 
Scotland  incline.  Throw  up  the  bargain  I  Who  but  a  levelier 
and  an  anti-christ  could  suggest  an  act  so  pro&nely  suicidal? 
Petition  the  Legislature  !  Why,  this  would  be  to  acknowle^e 
a  subjection  which  it  was  the  very  object  of  the  movement  to 
disclaim.  Abjuring  with  becoming  mdignancy  all  timid  and 
prudential  steps,  the  General  Assembly  fell  upon  a  course  wfaidi 
to  many,  we  doubt  not,  must  appear  the  most  fablty  a  diunsk 
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could  possibly  have  chosen  ;  viz.,  an  artful  contrivance  to  nullify 
the  patron's  civil  rights,  while  disclaiming  any  intention  to  in- 
vade them.  Under  the  sacred  agis  of  her  spiritual  authority, 
the  church  proceeded  to  assail  with  might  and  main,  those  strong 
holds  of  the  civil  power,  which,  with  her  own  consent,  were  buiS 
around  the  ^^  National  Sion  ;"  and  when  the  sin  oi  fides  frada 
is  charged  upon  her  by  those  whom  she  attacks,  and  her  tumul- 
tuary onset  IS  denounced  as  rebellious,  she  lifts  herself  up  with 
an  air  of  offended  majesty,  and  sums  up  her  vindication  m  the 
ready  watchword  of — church  independence  and  spiritual  rights  ! 

Already  the  fond  vision  is  fled.  Our  readers,  we  presumoi 
have  learned  from  the  public  prints  that  the  question  of  the 
church's  internal  jurisdiction  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme 
civil  court  in  Scotland  in  favor  of  Earl  Kinnoul  and  his  presentee, 
and  that  this  judgment  has  been  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  are  not  ill  pleased,  we  confess,  to  see  the  Scottish  church 
in  the  dilemma  in  which  her  cunning  policy  has  placed  her.   Not 
that  we  wish  her  evil,  but  because  the  evil  she  has  brought  upon 
herself  may  perad venture  open  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  real 
nature  of  their  position,  and  prepare  them  for  a  larger  and  a 
happier  change,  which  at  present  they  would  shudder  to  con- 
template.    Before  the  adjudication  of  the  case,  some  rather  high 
flights  were  adventured  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  others,  in  asserting 
the  independence  of  the  church,  and  in  vaunting  their  readiness 
to  lose  all,  and  even,  like  their  covenanting  fathers,  to  take  to 
the  moors  and  mountains,  rather  than  surrender  their  spiritual 
liberties.    But  these  tropes  meant  nothing.    By  the  final  decision 
of  the  Lords  the  church  is  pronounced  to  be  the  creature  of  the 
State ;  she  is  bound  down  in  the  very  position  which  the  veto 
party  eschewed  and  reprobated  as  the  prostration  of  their  dearest 
privileges ;  at  this  hour  the  mandate  of  the  court  of  session  is 
issued  to  the  presbytery  of  Auehterarder  to  proceed  with  the 
usual  steps  towards  the  induction  of  the  rejected  presentee ;  one 
of   the   presbyteries  of  the  church   (Dunkeld)   has  stood  as  a 
culprit,  and  submitted  to  solemn  censure  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
for  proceeding  in  the  face  of  an  inhibition  to  induct  a  presentee 
into  the  parish  of  Lethendy;    these  things  are  done,  and  the 
church,  if  not  mute,  is  powerless ;  the  way  to  the  moors  is  open, 
but  the  talk  of  martyraom  is  quashed,  when  opportunity  and  a 
loud  call  arise  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  consistency  and  principle. 
No,  the  present  discussion,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  may  lead  in  due 
time,  as  we  hope  they  will,  to  views  and  principles  really  inde- 
pendent; but  we  see  nothing  as  yet,  save  mighty  airs  that  mock 
expectation. 

The  Lethendy  case  just  referred  to,  involving  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  that  of  Auehterarder,  appears  to  be  in  some  respects 
still  more  extraordinary.     A  court  of  Christy  in  the  discharge  of 
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a  spiritual  function,  are  found  to  be  so  tied  up  by  an  earthly 
faction,  that  they  cannot  fulfil  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
with  whicli  they  are  invested,  without  coming  into  collision  witli 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  bringing  down  upon  themselves  the 
castigation  of  a  judicial  rebuke  for  their  insui^nt  contumacy. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  address  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
court,  will  show  in  what  predicament  the  church  of  Scotland  is 
placed  by  the  law,  in  the  view  of  its  authorised  interpreters : — 

'  You  have  broken  the  interdict^  and  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  and 
you  have  now  placed  yourselves  into  the  same  situation  as  if  you  had 
obeyed  the  law  in  the  most  prompt  and  obedient  manner.  Is  that  to 
be  endured  in  any  civilized  country  ?  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  people 
who  have  disobeyed  the  law,  and  brought  the  law  into  contempt,  in 
any  civilized  country,  should  exactly  find  themselves  placed  in  the 
same  favorable  situation  as  if  they  had  given  it  prompt  and  due  obe- 
dience  ?  The  very  proposition  is  absurd,  I  had  almost  said  ludicrous. 
For  we  are  all, — peers  and  commoners,  clergymen  and  Liymen,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor, — are  all  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  this  country  ;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  this  court 
to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  it  by  the  law,  all  parties  are  equally 
bound  to  obedience. 

'  Allow  me  also  to  state,  that  I  think  much  confusion  has  arisen  in 
the  church,  from  not  distinguishing  between  their  situation  as  a  por- 
tion and  members  of  the  universal  or  catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and 
their  situation  as  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
the  first  view,  that  you  are  a  branch,  and  a  most  numerous  and  re- 
spectable one,  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  you  are  on  the  same 
footing,  but  not  on  any  better  footing,  than  all  the  other  bodies  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  in  the  country.  Taking  yon, 
in  your  cliaracter  of  merely  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
synod  of  the  Burghers  or  Anti-Burghers  has  just  the  same  power  as 
you,  and  you  have  no  greater  than  them.  But,  when  the  Presbyterian 
religion  came  to  be  adopted  by  Parliament, — to  be  the  eitaUiihed 
religion, — then  you  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  powers  or  privileges 
other  than  what  the  Parliament  gave  you,  when  they  so  adopted  jon 
to  be  the  Kstablished  Church.  You  know  that  Popery  was  abolished 
by  the  act  15()0,  as  confirmed  by  the  act  1 567.  But  the  Presbyterian 
religion  was  not  then  established  ;  the  government  of  the  church  wu 
in  a  very  unsettled  state.  It  appears  that  some  time  previously  assenu 
blies  had  been  held,  in  which  people  under  the  name  of  superinteo- 
dents  presided ;  which  superintendents,  as  you  well  know,  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  another  name  for  bishops.  The  word 
superintendent  is  nothing  but  a  translation  of  the  Greek  wofd  Bn. 
(TKOTroc.  Whether  that  might  have  remained  (if  John  Knox  bad  Iwri) 
as  the  form  of  church  government  in  Scotland,  we  know  not ;  Imft  thn 
we  know,  that  it  remained  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, — that  it  M 
not  till  1592  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  goveniBMBi  *■> 
adopted  by  Parliament.     And  when  Parliament  chose  to  adogt  Ae 
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PreBbytorian  ibmi  of  government  instead  of  Episoopacy,  I  presume  it 
oumot  be  doabted  that  Parliament  had  a  ri^t  to  say  under  what  con. 
ditioos  and  what  modifications  it  would  so  sanction  the  Presbyterian 
£ann  of  goTemment  ?  And  accordingly  it  did  prescribe  a  conditioo^— 
it  did  enact  a.oondition  in  the  very  act  1592,  which  created  Presbytery 
in  Seotknd ;  and  that  was,  that  patronage  should  remain  to  the  crown 
and  the  lay  patrons,  and  that  Iresbyteries  should  be  bound  and  re- 
stricted to  receive  any  qualified  person  who  was  presented  by  the 
patron.  That  was  your  condition  of  being  accepted  and  adopted  as 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  What  would  have  happened  if 
the  church  had  chosen  to  say^  that  we  will  not  be  so  adopted  under 
this  condition, — or  we  insist  on  patronage  being  abolished, — or  we 
insist  on  its  being  modified  according  to  our  views  of  the  matter,  whe- 
ther by  the  veto  or  otherwise ; — what  then  would  have  happened  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  most  certainly  Parliament  then  would  have 
had  a  right  to  say.  Gentlemen,  if  you  don't  choose  to  become  the 
Established  Churdi  on  such  conditions  as  we,  the  Legislature,  shall 
impose,  you  must  remain  seceders,  and  we  shall  establish  Episcopacy. 

From  the  reputation  that  has  been  long  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  the  purest  and  b^t  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  the  present  question  derives  a  peculiar  impor- 
tance, because  it  serves  to  test  the  character  of  such  insti- 
tutions in  the  most  fitvourable  circumstances,  and  to  show 
how  far  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  in  their  least 
objectionable  form.  From  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  the  discussion  of  this  question  brings  it  before  us, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is,  as  really  as  our 
southern  establishment,  the  subject  of  state  dictation ;  and  that 
in  those  features  in  which  an  exception  on  her  behalf  has  been 
claimed  by  her  advocates,  she  approximates  to  the  political  servi- 
tude of  her  prelatical  sister,  in  a  degree  little  apprehended  by 
ordinary  observers.  It  is  clearly  made  out  that  the  Scottish 
church  is  the  creature  of  the  state^  in  the  self-same  sense  as  our 
Anglican  hierarchy,  i.  e.,  the  state  has  made  her  what  she  is  as  a 
national  churchy  and  is  her  head  in  those  very  particulars  in 
which  the  title  appertains  to  the  Sovereign  in  relation  to  the 
English  establishment.  If  a  church  cannot  claim  intrinsic 
power  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  government ;  if  she  must  ad- 
minister her  spiritual  affairs  according  to  a  form  of  polity  which 
the  state  sanctions ;  if  she  must  teach  a  creed  which  the  state 
approves ;  if  she  has  covenanted  so  to  do ;  and  if  to  secure  her 
fidelity  to  the  compact  the  Sovereign  or  his  representative  sits 
enthroned  in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  if,  were  those  terms,  or  any  of  them,  violated  by  the 
church,  she  would  forthwith  forfeit  her  status  as  a  legally  con- 
stituted national  institution ;  if  these  things  are  exemplified  in 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  Ae  Scottish  church,  we  desire  to 
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know  wherein  she  diiTers  as  a  state  creature  from  the  Church  of 
England ;  or  what,  with  fetters  coercing  every  movement)  be- 
comes of  her  ecclesiastical  independence  ? 

On  what  points  does  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  she  is  now 
shown  to  stand,  differ  from  the  Church  of  England,  with  regard 
to  the  temporal  headship  ?  Is  it  that  she  is  more  independent  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  the  adoption  of  her  creed  ?  We  answer  in 
the  words  of  her  own  confession  as  to  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
in  this  particular :  '  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take 

<  order  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all 
^  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed.' **  We  answer  again, 
from  the  act  of  ratification,  as  to  the  fact  and  the  extent  of  the 
magistrate's  interference :  ^  the  estates  of  Parliament  have  seriouslv 
^  considered  the  catechisms,  viz.  the  larger  and  shorter  ones  with 
^  the  confession  of  faith,  presented  unto  them  by  the  commis- 
^sioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  do  ratify  and  approve  the 
^  same,  and  ordains  them  to  be  recorded,  published,  and  prac- 

<  tised.' 

What  more  than  this  does  the  Church  of  England  yield  to  her 
temporal  head?  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  the  accredited 
faith  of  the  English  church,  as  <  articles  agreed  upon  by  the 
^  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy 
^  in  convocation.'  In  the  royal  declaration  affixed,  it  is  declared 
to  be  the  kind's  duty  ^  as  defender  of  the  faith  and  supreme 
^  governor  of  the  church  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  diurch  in 
^  the  unity  of  true  religion,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace.' 

Is  it  in  matters  of  government  and  discipline  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  the  Church  of  Enghmdf  is  in- 
dependent of  the  civil  power?  The  creed  of  the  former  teadiei 
that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  magistrate  *  to  take  order  that  abuses 
^  in  worship  and  discipline  be  prevented  or  reformed)  and  all  the 
^  ordinances  of  God  be  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed ;*t 
also  that  ^  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  and  to  provide  that  whit- 
^  soever  is  transacted  in  them  be  according  to  tne  mind  of  God.' 
What  more  does  the  Church  of  England  give  up  to  her  rapreme 
earthly  governor  ? — *  if  any  differences  arise,  the  clei]g7  in  their 
^  convocation  is  to  order  and  to  settle  them  having  first  obtained 
^  leave  under  our  broad  seal  so  to  do,  and  we  approviag  their 

<  said  ordinances  and  constitutions.'      ^  The  church  hath  powtf 
*  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies.' j 

According  to  the  avowed  creed  of  the  Scottish  chiiidi»  iriudfe* 
ever  pertains  to  government  and  doctrine  is  on  the  part  of  the 
church  and  the  magistrate,  the  subject  of  mutual  adjostniSBt.  If 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  as  the  depository  of  doctrinal  tnA 
to  dispense  it  uncorruptly  to  the  people,  it  is  not  less  the  daty  tf 

*  Chap.  XXIII.  t  Confession,  Ch.  XXIII.  }  Alt  XX: 
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the  magistrate  ^to  take  older*'  that  the  diurdi  perferms  her  partf 
Constitated  judge  of  religious  truth,  the  magristrate  must  at 
least  have  the  power  to  watch  over  the  church's  roinistratioM^ 
and  to  iosbt  that  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  creed  and  govern- 
ment she  shall  keep  to  her  baigain.  Wh^  then  is  the  power  of 
the  diurch  ?  She  cannot  alter  an  iota  of  her  public  symoob,  nor 
swerve  from  the  prescribed  mode  of  administering  her  a&irs, 
without  asking  and  obtaining  the  magistrate's  consent  And  why 
the  necessity  of  asking  leave  ?  Simply  because  the  state  is  a 
contracting  party,  and  in  this  character  claims  the  power  of 
losing  ana  binding  the  ecdesiastical  partner  in  every  tning  that 
fcnsm  the  subject  of  their  joint  convention. 

It  makes,  no  difference  m  the  merits  of  the  case  to  represent 
the  diurch  as  making  the  advance  to  the  state  with  her  creed  in 
her  hand— herself  having  chosen  to  sav  how  she  would  govern 
the  people,  and  what  she  would  teach  them ;  while  the  state  was 
left  to  express  acquiescence  in  the  proposal,  and  thus  to  confer 
its  sanction  williout  presuming  to  dictate.  Whether  the  state 
comes  forward  with  a  creed,  and  says  to  the  church,  will  you 
engi^  to  teach  it  ?  or  the  church  proposes  a  creed,  and  says  to 
Uie  state,  will  you  agree  to  pay  for  itr  does  not  appear  to  ns 
materially  to  alter  the  case  as  regards  the  church's  position.  She 
binds  herself  to  the  state ;  and  after  this  it  is  affectation  to  ex- 
chiini,  *  though  hired  I  am  free/* 

That  the  king  or  legislature  is  head  of  the  churchy  is  a  position 
which  the  independents  of  the  Scottish  establishment  reject  with 
indignation.  Leave,  say  they,  the  foul  imputation  for  the  Church 
of  England.  ^  IVe  have  no  head  but  Christ ;  and  have  never 
'owned  another.'  After  all,  however,  what  is  this  but  to  submit 
to  the  reality  and  to  protest  against  the  word?  When  the 
Church  of  England  acknowledges  the  king  as  her  head,  she  dis*^ 
tinguishes  between  supremacy  m  spiritual  and  in  temporal  things. 
The  distinction  we  know  is  futile,  and  the  attempt  to  make  and 
to  maintain  it  is  the  vitiating  element  of  our  Anglican  church. 
But  whatever  be  the  character  and  value  of  the  distinction,  it  is 
all  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  really  possesses,  when  she  puts 
in  a  claim  for  an  independence,  peculiarly  and  specifically  her 
own.  While  she  spurns  the  name  of  a  temporal  head  she  admits 
the  enormity.  She  concedes  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  power  he 
wants  on  condition  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  call  the  state 
her  handmaid,  not  her  head.  The  freedom  of  her  constitution  is 
gone ;  and  her  republican  forms,  which  have  ceased  to  be  a  safe- 
guard, are  but  a  poor  compensation. 

State  churches,  then,  are  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  what 
Bishop  Horsley  called  his  own,  parliamentary  churches,  not 
only  created  but  coerced  by  statute  laws.  The  Scottish  Establish- 
ment forms  no  exception,     indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
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where  the  diiference  between  the  two  ehurehes,  in  poiiit  of  inter- 
nal jurisdiction,  is  to  be  found.  And  we  are  equally  ac  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  long  continued,  and  still  prevalent,  but  as  we  have 
seen  groundless  impression,  that  the  Presbyterian  establishment 
possesses  a  largeness  of  spiritual  prerogative  of  which  no  similar 
institution  can  boast  Both  are  in  bondage  with  their  children. 
All  the  difference  is,  that  enslaved  episcopacy  bears  its  master's 
name  on  its  forehead ;  and  enslaved  presbytery  rejoices  in  its 
own. 

Our  readers,  we  suspect,  are  but  little  prepared  to  hear,  what 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  investigation  of  the  case,  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  never  been,  at  any  period  of  her  history, 
a  full  assertor  of  the  scriptural  liberties  ot  tne  people.  The  first 
book  of  discipline  is  commonly  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  just 
views  on  this  subject  entertained  by  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish 
reformation.  But  this  partly  is  a  mistake.  That  performance  does 
indeed  declare  strongly  in  favour  of  liberty  of  election ;  but  it  is 
not  meant  bv  this  that  the  people  should  have  an  unfettered 
right  to  the  choice  of  their  pastors ;  for  it  is  provided  that  if  the 
congregation  ^be  found  negligent  therein,  the  space  of  forty 
^  days,  the  best  reformed  church,  viz.,  the  church  of  the  superin- 
^  tendent,  with  his  council,  may  present  unto  them  a  man  whom 
^  they  judge  apt  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus.  If  his  doctrine 
'  be  found  wholesome,  and  able  to  instruct  the  simple,  and  if  the 
^church  justly  can  reprehend  nothing  in  his  life,  doctrine,  nor 
'  utterance,  then  we  judge  the  church,  if  they  refuse  him,  unrea- 
'  sonablc ;  and  they  should  be  compelled,  by  the  censure  qf  the 
*  council  and  the  church,  to  receive  the  person  appointed.'* 

Qualified  as  was  this  assertion  of  popular  rights^  the  Kirk  did 
not  keep  her  ground.  The  first  book  of  Discipline  was  not 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Virtually,  then,  the  Scottish  legislatore 
made  the  relinquishment  of  tlie  above  principle  the  oondition  of 
its  alliance  and  support.  The  church,  notwithstanding,  accepted 
of  the  union, — a  fact  which  signifies  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
unfettered  popular  election  was  not  at  that  period  a  principle  of 
the  Scottish  church ;  it  implies  that,  limited  as  was  the  sense 
in  which  the  founders  of  that  church  held  the  prindple,  they 
virtually  relinquished  it  in  their  compact  with  tne  atate,  when 
presbyterianism  became  the  national  polity. 

From  an  early  period  it  was  plainly  the  object  of  the  ehuroh 
to  possess  herself  of  the  power  which  she  sought  to  extort  fro* 
the  patron.  We  have  just  adverted  to  the  doctrine  of  thefifit 
book  of  discipline,  regarding  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  aettk* 
ment  of  parishes.  In  1G49,  when  the  Scottiah  pariiuMrt 
abolished  patronage,  and  recommended  to  the  General  AflMstif 

♦  First  Book  of  Discipline— Fourth  Head. 
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the  settlement  of  parishes  by  election  in  its  fullest  and  freest 
form,  the  church,  meaning  thereby  the  clergy  and  the  eldership, 
ruled  that  the  elders  should  nominate — ^the  people  choose  ;  and 
that  if  these  refused  their  assent,  the  presbytery  should  judge  of 
their  objections,  and  induct  notwithstanding,  if  they  found  them 
to  be  causeless.  The  church  has  withheld  from  the  people  the 
privil^e  of  free  election  when  the  state  was  willing  to  confer  it 
Indeed,  a  reluctance  to  lodge  such  power  in  popular  hands  would 
be  more  correctly  styled  Hhe  fundamental  law  of  this  church,' 
than  the  non-intrusive  principle  which  the  vetoists  parade  in  the 
front  of  their  famous  manifesto.  To  confine  the  nomination  to 
elders  and  heritors ;  and  to  judge  of  the  grounds  on  which  pa- 
rishes rejected  presentees,  were  powers  which  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  northern  establishment  were  erer  forward  to  assert  and  to 
exercise.  And  now  under  the  operation  of  the  boasted  veto  law, 
if  the  people  should  not  within  sLx  months  obtain  a  nominee  to 
their  liking,  the  rightpasses  from  them  at  once  of  saying  yea  or 
nay  in  the  matter.  The  whole  business  then  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery,  who  arrogate  its  absolute  disposal, — supplant 
the  patron,  choose  for  the  people,  and  settle  the  whole  matter 
themselves.  Veto  there  is  none.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  curb 
on  the  right  of  advowson ;  but  that  the  church  courts  should  place 
the  yoke  on  themselves — who  but  a  lover  of  simplicity  could 
imagine  such  a  thing.  As  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  we  hear 
no  more  of  them.  Where,  indeed,  should  they  be,  but  in  the 
keeping  of  their  best  friends  the  clergy?  The  power  of  pre- 
senting having  now  passed  into  infaUible  hands,  it  is  provided 
that  they  shall  exercise  it  without  responsibility  or  control. 
This  claim, — barefaced  and  unblushing  we  must  call  it,  advanced 
as  it  is  in  the  same  breath  with  the  rejection  of  the  patron's  pri- 
vilege,— is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  specimens  we  have 
witnessed  of  clerical  usurpation  and  cool  audacity. 

To  every  one  who  observes  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  must 
appear  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that,  at  a  period  when  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  all  state  churches  are  based 
is  brought  into  keen  and  searching  discussion,  there  should  have 
arisen  within  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  national  churches  a  case  so 
very  peculiar,  and  in  its  bearings  so  various,  that,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  waive  the  very  question  which  the 
dissenters  with  so  much  unanimity,  and  for  some  years  past,  have 
been  pressing  on  the  public  mind.  Shun  it  as  they  may,  church- 
men cannot,  by  all  their  management,  evade  the  subject.  Not 
only  does  it  meet  them  in  every  point  at  which  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  interests  of  dissent,  but  it  lifts  its  spectre  form 
to  startle  and  to  challenge  them  in  this  Scotch  case  of  Auch- 
terarder.  How  any  section  of  the  church  can  accept  of  state 
maintenance,  and  preserve  its  spiritual  liberties;  how  far  the 
body  spiritual  can  oe  compensated  for  the  surrender  of  any  of  its 
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rights,  by  any  endowment  or  distinction  which  the  state  can  offer 
in  return,  are  questions  which  must  force  themselves  on  every 
man  within  the  pale  of  the  northern  establishment  who  is  capable 
of  thinking,  and  who  is  not  stone  deaf,  or  wilfully  stupid,  on 
every  thing  that  touches  the  character,  position,  and  eflBciency  of 
the  Farliamentary  Presbyterian  Church.  That  any  immediate 
good  is  to  result  fi*om  the  discussion  in  the  way  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  church's  supporters,  we  have  already  hinted  that  we 
but  faintly  expect;  but  it  will  indeed  not  surprise  us,  if  a  move- 
ment thus  begun  shall  work  its  way  with  less  or  more  observa- 
tion, till  it  prove  itself  to  be  the  incipient  impulse,  and  the 
distant  indication  of  coming  changes  and  events. 

From  this  instructive  but  most  humbling  display  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal bondage  and  prostration,  how  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  condi- 
tion of  those  churches  who — seeking  no  state  lucre  and  surren- 
dering no  spiritual  privilege — stand  fest  in  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel.  What  the  dignity,  the  independence,  the  elevation 
of  their  position,  compared  with  the  restraints  and  secularities  of 
a  church  *  by  law  established.'  The  poorest  conventicle  within 
the  broad  borders  of  England  possesses  a  freedom  of  spirit  and 
of  action,  an  immunity  from  secular  dictation,  to  which  pampered 
hierarchies  and  all  state  churches,  whether  rich  and  lazy  or  poor 
and  proud,  have  not  the  most  distant  pretension.  No  intricacies 
arise  to  perplex  them  from  confounding  the  things  of  Christ  and 
of  Caesar — from  the  interlacing  of  things  temporal  and  spiritual, 
just  because  they  seek  no  compact  with  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  have  concern  with  them  but  to  let 
them  alone.  They  are  free  in  their  own  sphere,  because  they 
keep  to  their  own  sphere.  Without  asking  leave  of  prince  or 
parliament,  they  follow  the  mind  of  Christ,  because  they  are  in 
no  man's  pay,  and,  therefore,  call  no  man  master.  To  teach  the 
truth  of  God  by  permission  of  an  earthly  magistrate — to  seek  its 
*  establishment  or  ^  ratification  '  by  any  authority  other  than  his 
own,  and  to  be  bound  to  teach  what  is  thus  established  and  rati- 
fied as  the  paid  servants  of  the  legislature — to  act  in  the  afiairs  of 
Christ's  kingdom  as  the  rulers  of  the  world  may  direct,  and  to 
submit  to  be  checked  at  every  turn,  and  called  to  account  by  tem- 
poral superiors,  and  all  this  for  nothing  but  the  sake  of  being 
salaried  out  of  the  ])ublic  funds  instead  of  ^  living  by  the  altar,' 
exhibits  asecularity  and  a  subjection  which  the  scnptural  churches 
of  Dissent  may  well  be  excused  for  regarding  with  wonder,  and 
blame,  and  pity.  Passing  strange,  that  good  men  in  the  churches 
of  the  state,  when  they  feel  the  ignominy  of  their  position,  should 
be  so  slow  to  discover  that  to  shift  their  ground  entirely  is  the 
sure  method  of  redress. 

Until  such  be  the  conclusion  to  which  the  church,  as  a  body, 
is  brought,  she  will  never  cease  to  be  unhappy,  and  to  feel  d»- 
honored.     The  clergy  have  shown  a  sense  of  the  degradatioa  of 
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l^^ing  under  the  dictation  of  the  state.  In  proclaiming  these 
views,  they  have  only  responded  to  public  opinion  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  Nothing  after  this  remains  for  them,  but  to 
continue  to  show  their  dependence  by  fretful,  abortive  eflforts,  to 
ease  their  yoke;  or  to  sit  down  in  sulky  silence,  a  laughing-stock 
to  all  who  have  witnessed  their  lofty  pretensions ;  or  to  tSce  the 
high  and  honest  ground  of  breaking  their  fetters,  by  giving  up 
the  bribe  for  which  they  have  hitherto  consented  to  wear  them. 
Till  then,  the  church's  talked-of  prerogative  can  only  be  matter 
of  derision ; — her  pedestal  will  be  her  pillory,  and  her  boast  of 
independence  the  proclamation  of  her  shame. 


Tke  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,     In  three  volumes.  8vo.    Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  would  not  be  in  character^  not  will  it  be  expected^  that  we  should 
say  much  respecting  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  The  first  two  of 
them  consist  of  articles  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  are 
consequently  without  the  scope  of  our  literary  province.  We  may 
venture^  however,  to  observe,  that  while  fully  sensible  of  the  cleverness 
and  talent  and  humour  displayed  in  many  of  these  papers,  we  regret 
the  anti-scriptural  and  irreligious  cast  of  others.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  early  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  marked  by  a 
decided  hostility  to  evangelical  religion,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  of  such  matters,  have  been  accustomed  to  assign  the  authorship 
of  certain  papers  deeply  imbued  with  this  spirit,  to  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  regret  to  find 
that  this  reference  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  present  publication.  We 
should  have  rejoiced  had  it  been  otherwise,  or  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  this  effect,  to  have  discovered  some  indications  of  an  approach 
to  more  scriptural  views  of  the  religion  which  the  author  has  under- 
taken to  expound  and  enforce.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  it  now  appears  from  the  admission  of  the  reverend  au- 
thor himself,  that  the  papers  which  gave  most  ofi'ence  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  and  which  served  most  strongly  to  attach  a  suspicion 
of  unfriendliness  to  the  Christian  faith  to  the  Journal  in  question,  were 
the  productions  of  a  writer  solemnly  pledged  to  the  advancement  of 
religious  truth.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  time  would  have  pro- 
duced some  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author  on  these  points, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  indicated.  '  I  see  very  little  in  my  Re- 
views,' he  remarks,  *  to  alter  or  repent  of,'  and  the  most  bitter 
and  anti-scriptural  of  them  are  consequently  reprinted  with  every 
sign    of    continued  approval.     We     regret    this    the   more,    as    the 

VOL.    VI.  u 
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papers  in  question  will  only  serve  to  deter  some  reodwi  finomthe  p«ni* 
sal  of  other  parts  of  these  volumes^  of  which  it  is  imponibie  to  apetk 

too  highly. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  supplies  an  ioterestiiig  acn^) 
of  literary  intelligence. 

'  When  first  I  went  into  the  Church,  I  had  a  cniacy  in  the  middle  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  The  sv][uire  of  the  parish  took  a  &ncy  to  me^  and  requested 
mo  to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  University  of  WcimBT ;  before^  we 
could  get  (here,  Germany  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics 
we  put  into  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years.  The  principles  of  tbe 
French  Revolution  were  then  fiilly  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceiTe  a 
more  violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  Among  tbe  first  peiwms  wkh 
whom  I  became  acquainted,  were  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murray,  jC^^  ^^ 
Advocate  for  Scotland,)  and  Lord  Brougham  ;  all  of  them  maintaining  opin- 
ions upon  political  subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  DondaSi 
then  exercising  supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  tbe  isiknd. 

*  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat,  in 
Bucclcugh-place,  the  celebrated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  pio- 
poscd  tliat  we  should  set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with  aochiiDSr 
tion.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinbmgfa  to 
edit  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  motto  I  praposedftr 
the  Review  was, 

'  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena.' 
'  We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal.' 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  ao  we  took  our  pMMt 
grave  motto  from  Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sdk,  eni 
read  a  single  line  ;  and  so  befi;an  wlmt  has  since  turned  out  to  be  a  veiy  iB- 
portnnt  and  able  journal.  When  1  left  Edinburgh,  it  fell  into  the  stranga 
hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the  higbett  poiat  of 
popularity  and  success.' 

The  third  volume  contains  the  author's  pwnpblpt  on  the  Balkl^  Ui 
three  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  a  letter  on  the  dmeder  rf  St 
James  Mackintosh,  one  to  Lord  John  Ri  tell,  end 
productions.  The  whole  is  closed  by  Ireter  Plymlcj'B  *lefelen,  leipeel- 
ing  which  the  following  frank  but  not  very  houNinUeaTOwelii  Mda 
*  The  government  of  that  day  took  great  pains  te  find  e«t  dtt  mSkfKi 
all  that  they  could  find  was,  that  they  p  sre  broii|^  te  Mr.  BeM»lb 
publisher,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Someheir  or  eaoAei^  it  oepi 
to  be  conjectured  that  I  was  that  author,  i  ieee  eiwy  4mbijts 
but  finding  that  I  deny  it  in  vain,  I  have  thoodit  it  mig^  lie  ee ' 
include  the  Letters  in  this  collection;  they  had  ae  *——  -  * — 
at  the  time,  and  I  think  above  20,000  oopiea 


r/ie  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.     By  the  BdUor  of  «  Tbi 
Bible.'     Parts  L  and  n.     London :  Charkt  Knighl  mI  O 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  relftte  every  eiFeofe  ef  iel 

importance  in  the  political,  social^  miytarf.  end  ^^'^imiktf^^ 
Palestine,  from  the  most  remote  times  de^  i         HH-dUfe^P 
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\tiiOfiB  m  ool  liuitod  to  til6  filTlllllCS  of  tho  HCufCW  SitiMli^  thoiMi 
IliM  will  VBoeive  dkidiiet  md  deUdlcd  mo^det,  but  embraoes  »  wide 
fsnge  of  topMS,  indndiiiga  physical  history  of  the  holy  land^  its  soology 
and  botany,  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ▼arioas  ohai^^  to 
which  the  several  sections  of  the  country  have  been  subjected.  The  wood 
engravings  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  liberally  illustrated  will  coo- 
tist  of  ^  representations  of  actual  scenery,  costume,  manners,  monu- 
ments, and  objects  of  natural  history, — in  some  instances  combined 
into  a  picture  or  group,  but  never  exhibttiiH;  any  thins  merdy  fanci- 
fbL'  It  will  be  puUidied  monthly ;  and  wm  be  oomj^eted  in  about 
aizteen  Parts,  price  2b,  6d.  each ;  forming  two  volumes  similar  to 
thoae  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  to  which  work  it  will  prove  a  valuable , 
tnp^ement. 

The  execution  of  the  Parts  already  published,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  Editor's  previous  labors,  is  decisive  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  work  constituting  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  modem  times,  to  the  cause  of  sound 
biblical  knowledge.  The  editor  is  fully  aware  of  the  onerous  nature 
of  his  ei^agement,  and  displays  a  range  of  information  and  a  discrimi- 
nation of  judgment  worthy  of  all  commendation.  Acquainted  with  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  candid  in  his  estimate  of  their  merits, 
he  yet  retains  an  intelligent  perception  of  their  short-comings,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  rectify  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  their  er. 
rors.  Of  his  ability  to  do  so,  no  reader  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  can 
doubt,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  led  to  undertake  it  We  shall 
watch  the  progress  of  the  work  with  interest,  and  report  our  judgment 
from  time  to  time. 


7%e  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
the  Rev,  Richard  Cecil;  and  an  Introduction  oy  the  ^Rev.  Francis 
Cunningham.     Imp.  8vo.     London :  Ball,  Arnold,  and  Co. 

A  handsome  and  cheap  edition  of  one  of  our  most  popular  and  useful 
religious  writers.  To  praise  the  writings  of  John  Newton  would  be  a 
-vrork  of  supererogation.  They  are  well  known  and  highly  prized  by 
a  large**  class  of  readers  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  as 
comprehending  '  the  discussion  of  a  vast  number  of  subjects  of  practical 
divinity  and  morals,  conveyed  in  a  clear,  lively,  and  popular  style  and 
manner.'  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the 
present  volume  is  got  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Bungay  press,  so 
celebrated  for  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  its  reprints  ;  that  it  is  en- 
riched by  the  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Richard  Cecil,  his 
friend  and  fellow  labourer,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  the  standard 
edition.  We  heartily  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  his  brief  Introduction,  '  that  this  undertaking  will  meet  with  that 
encouragement,  which  will  lead  to  the  reprint  of  similar  works,  and  to 
enlarge  that  range  of  religious  reading,  which  cannot  but  be  valuable 
at  all  times,  and  peculiarly  so  at  present.' 
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The  Vegetable  Cultivator.  By  John  Rogers^  (Author  of  the  Frail 
Cultivator),  with  some  recollections  of  the  lAfe  of  PkUip  Miller, 
F.R.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at 
Chelsea.     8vo.  pp.  343.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

A  clear  and  practical  manual  for  the  kitchen-garden.  We  have 
hitherto  thought  Miller's  Kalendar  by  far  the  best  guide  in  the 
business  of  the  kitchen-garden,  but  this  little  volume  of  Mr.  Rogers', 
with  all  the  sensible  and  business-like  simplicity  of  Miller,  of  whom 
the  author  is  a  great  admirer,  as  he  was  once  an  acquaintance,  has  the 
advantage  of  presenting  every  vegetable  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that 
instead  of  having  to  turn  over  the  twelve  months,  in  order  to  come  at 
the  whole  process  of  the  cultivation  of  any  particular  plant,  we  hare 
all  that  belongs  to  it  given  us  at  once — ^the  history  of  its  introduction, 
its  varieties,  the  best  mode  of  culture,  and  what  is  not  less  important, 
the  most  approved  methods  of  cooking  it.  A  more  complete  oompen- 
dium  of  all  that  modern  science  has  added  to  ancient  experience,  need 
not  be  desired  by  the  cultivator. 


Pulpit  Studies  ;  or  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Meditation^  chitfy  Narra- 
tive and  Facts.     London  :  Ward  and  Co.     1839. 

We  are  no  great  admirers  of  what  is  technically  called  '  Sketches  of 
Sermons.'  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  classes  to 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  afford  such  aid ; — ^men  of  great  moral  excel- 
lence, and  whose  pure  zeal  in  their  Master's  service  leads  them  to 
consecrate  their  Sabbaths  to  a  course  of  religious  exertion  for  whidi 
they  have  little  time  to  prepare.  To  such  individuals,  wherever  thej 
are  found,  we  would  cheerfully  minister  the  help  which  such  volnines 
as  the  one  now  before  us  supplies.  Its  contents  have  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  dearneM  and 
comprehensive  range  of  thought,  which  it  is  refrediing  to  witneai. 
The  one  subject  to  which  the  passages  expounded  pertain,  is  seised 
with  masculine  vigour,  and  made  to  bear  with  admirable  ddll  cm  the 
great  ends  of  Christian  edification.  To  the  lay  preacher  it  may  afM 
legitimate  and  very  valuable  assistance,  but  woe  be  to  the  risiBg 
ministry  if  they  resort  to  such  aids.  Crutches  are  needful  for  the  hoM, 
but  ought  to  be  eschewed  by  the  strong.limbed  man.  A  wotae  hibit 
—one  more  ruinous  to  the  intellectual  strength  and  prafessifloal  oni- 
nence  of  our  young  ministers,  cannot  be  formed,  than  a  fdianee  co 
such  auxiliaries.  It  may  answer  the  purposes  of  a  day,  may  aid  ii 
preparing  for  a  single  service,  but  the  benefit  will  be  samed  aX  a  far- 
ful  cost.  He  who  cannot  prepare  for  the  ministrationB  rf  the 
tuary  without  such  artificial  help,  is  wanting  in 
of  ministerial  qualification. 


Temperance  Bhymes.     Inscribed  to  tlie  Workmg^^Men  of  MbmJMlff' 
1 2mo.  pp.  79.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     18381 


We  should  like  to  see  this  neat  pamphlet  reprinted  in  Ae  .^i..^^- 
possible  form,  and  circulated  by  thousands  in  oar  laaige  toimi  ^ 
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pepolom  dirtnetB.  It  eontaiiiB  matter  of  more  moment  tban  8ome 
Iiiige  volumes.  It  breathes  a  fine  spirit  of  poetrj^  and  that  on  a  sub- 
ject  of  the  most  vital  interest.  Those  who  were  not  touched  by  its 
poetical  powers  might  be  struck  by  the  fearful  pictures  it  presents. 
The  very  titles  of  the  pieces  are  startling.  '  The  Demon's  Friend ;' 
*  The  Slave ;'  '  A  Mother's  Death  Song  fm  her  Child  /  '  The  Drunken 
Wife  ;•  '  The  Dram-Seller's  Song ;'  '  Too  True ;'  '  The  Death-Bed ;' 
'A  Pauper's  Song;'  *  The  Victim;'  'On  Hearing  a  Dirge  played  by 
an  Organ  on  Sunday  Night  in  a  Dram  Shop ;'  *  A  €h*ave  Song ;' '  The 
Desolate/ 


Mules  and  Exercises  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  Mood; 
hUenperud  with  Observalions  to  Asiist  the  Learner  in  the  Acquiri^ 
turn  of  a  pure  Latin  Style,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Bathurst  Green- 
law, M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.     Longman.     1839. 

The  author  of  this  book  published,  a  few  years  since,  a  volume 
entitled  '  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  Mood,'  which 
was  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  Latin  construction.  He  has  now  reduced  the  doctrine 
then  propounded  to  a  series  oiF  rules,  and  written  exercises  upon  them 
for  translation.  It  will  be  useful  as  a  higher  Latin  exercise  book,  for 
those  who  have  previously  goue  through  a  simple  course  of  Latin 
writing.  The  subjunctive  mood  is  the  great  crux  of  the  Latin  Ian. 
guage,  and  to  understand  well  how  to  use  that  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  a  person  will  write  pirre  Latin,  and  not  English-Latin  or  German- 
Latin. 


Principles  of  Teaching  ;  or  tlie  Normal  School  Manual,  By  Henry 
Dunn,  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Lon*. 
don :  Sunday  School  Union.     1839. 

Unlike  most  of  the  educational  works  with  which  the  public  has 
been  swamped  of  late,  the  one  now  before  us  is  written  by  a  practical 
man,  and,  therefore,  has  a  practical  value.  Although  the  author  has 
yielded  too  much  to  modern  notions,  and  to  the  views  of  some  persons, 
who  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  visionaries  in  education,  there  are  few 
teachers  who  may  not  learn  something  from  his  book,  and  very  many 
who  ought  to  read  it  with  great  advantage,  more  than  once.  The 
title  (manual)  implies  that  the  author  thinks  it  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  hand,  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended :  not  read,  and  then 
put  by  for  good. 

Lives  of  Scottish  Writers.  By  David  Irving,  LL.D.  Two  volumes. 
12mo.     Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Scotch  biography,  displaying  consider- 
able research  and  commendable  impartiality.  Of  the  thirty-nine  lives 
contained  in  the  two  vohimes,  twenty-seven  have  previously  appeared 
in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica.  These,  how- 
ever, have  been  carefully  revised,  and  some  of  them  have  been  greatly 
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enlarged,  and  the  publication  as  a  whole^  though  not  aMuming  the 
character  of  a  general  collection  of  the  literary  biography  of  Scotland, 
will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  and 
literary  history  of  that  country. 

The  Political  Economy  of  the  New  Testamemt.     By  William  Innes. 
Edinburgh.     W.  Innes. 

An  ingenious  little  Tolume,  in  which  the  good  sense,  scriptural  in- 
formation,  and  sound  piety  of  the  esteemed  author  are  advantageously 
sho^vn.  A  tender  and  benevolent  spirit  richly  imbued  with  the  ele- 
ments  of  Christian  love,  is  conspicuous  in  every  page,  and  renders  the 
publication  eminently  adapted  to  subserve  the  religious  welfare  of  its 
readers. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Dissenters,  with  a 
Preliminary  Dissertation  on  their  Views,  Designs,  and  Duty,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of  the  Country,   To  which 
is  appended  a  Lecture  on  Patronage,     By  Adam  Thomson,  D.D. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.     12mo.     Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and  Son. 

Having  expressed  our  favourable  opinion  of  this  work  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  former  edition,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  now 
point  attention  to  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it.  These 
consist  of  a  preliminary  dissertation,  extending,  with  the  Notes  which 
accompany  it,  to  114  pages,  on  '  the  Views,  Designs,  and  Dutyof  Engli^i 
and  Scottish  Dissenters,  in  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ments of  the  Country,'  and  of  a  Lecture  on  Patronage,  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  a  separate  form.  Both  of  these  additions  are  well 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  former 
is  specially  adapted  to  the  present  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, — 
distinct  in  the  enunciation  of  principles,  clear-sighted  as  to  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  great  questions  in  dispute,  and  rigidly  impartial  in  the 
historical  review  which  is  instituted.  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  well  grounded 
Voluntary,  and  writes  as  such.  He  wisely  repudiates  the  practical 
grievance  policy,  and  exults  in  those  indications  of  a  more  consistent 
and  scriptural  course  which  have  appeared  in  the  recent  proceedings  of 
English  Dissenters. 

Fra  Cipolla,  and  Other  Poems,     By  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart.     Svo. 
pp.131.     London:  Muxon. 

A  volume  of  great  elegance  of  t3rpe,  paper,  and  matter.  It  is  one 
of  those  goodly  tomes  which  members  of  our  aristocracy  have  of  late 
years,  so  much  to  their  credit,  delighted  to  send  out;  beautifully 
printed  on  the  most  vellummy  paper,  and  sown  all  over  with  mottoes 
m  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  like  pearls  and  diamonds  im  a 
gala  dress  ;  bearing  indications  of  travel  into  as  many  countrieaf  and 
full  of  reminiscences  of  statues,  paintings,  Alps,  and  Roman  miaa. 
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What  ft  Twtly  better  mode  of  spending  time  and  monej  than 
Waterfiirding  on  the  top  of  a  fbar-in.hand4  with  an  air-gun  and  putty 
pelleta !  But,  indeed,  the  present  Tolume  disphijs  great  refinement 
of  taste*  and  an  admiration  of  Chaucer  and  Bocaccio,  whieh  has 
resolved  itself  into  a  poetical  version  of  some  of  their  stories  in  a  style 
of  great  ease  and  harmony.  Some  of  the  nnaller  poems  possess  a  strong 
pictorial  power,  as 

A   VIBW   IN   HOLLAND. 

*  The  tide  comes  up  the  black  and  gusty  river. 

Slowly  aff&iost  it  makes  a  boat  its  wa^. 
In  the  lou^  gale  the  bendiog  sedges  shiver 

The  driving  piles  fliog  back  the  shattered  spzay ; 
There  is  a  church,  but  none  who  came  to  pray. 

For  'tis  a  week-day,  and  made  fast  the  door. 
But  onward  by  a  willow-sheltered  bay 

Han^  forth  a  sign,  more  tempting  to  the  boor; 
Wild  smg  the  bre«es  from  the  normem  sea 

Flustering  the  topsails  on  the  coasts  low  hue ; 
Wlldiv  sings  Hans  within  the  lattice,  he 

Is  flustered  too,  but  'tis  with  branteirein  : 


See  on  the  sands  a  wanderine  group  i^ppear, 
Mynheer  Verkoop  the  pedlar  ana  his  gear/ 


Education  for  the  Peoph:  embraemg  I.  Ptulmral  Teaching  11.  ViL 
Imge  Teaching.  III.  The  Teacher'g  Text-Booh,  IV.  Ineirueiiom 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Mrs.  Hippesley  Tuekfield.  13mo. 
1^.  272.    London :  Taylor  and  Walton. 

A  most  valuable  mractical  little  volume  on  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importaoce.  Mrs.  Tuekfield,  who  has  practised  on  her  own  property 
what  she  now  communicates  to  the  public,  has  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education  by  the  issue  of  this  little  volume. 
She  shows,  what  cannot  be  learned  too  soon,  or  too  widely,  at  what  a 
small  cost  of  money  or  machinery,  education  may  be  given  to  the 
children  of  the  working  class  all  over  the  country.  We  shall,  one  of 
these  days,  have  occasion  to  recur  more  fully  to  this  little  tome,  but 
we  mention  it  here  that  all  who  are  interested  in  general  educsdion 
may  get  it,  and  see  how  much  may  be  done  by  in£viduals,  without 
waiting  lor  government  schemes. 


In  the  Presi. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  W.  Milne,  D.D.,  of  China ;  with  Biographical  Annals 
of  Asiatic  Missions,  from  Primitive  to  Present  Times.  By  Robert  Philip, 
Author  of '  Life  and  Times  of  Bunyan  and  Whitefield/  The  materials  of  Dr. 
Milne's  Life  livae  been  supplied  by  his  family  and  friends.    Post  8vo. 
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A  Diary  in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions.  By  Captain  Mar- 
n-att,  C.B.     Three  vohnncs. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Britisli  Statesmen.  Vol.  VII.  By  John  Forster,  Esq. 
(Lardner's  Cvclopcedia,  Vol.  115.) 

Repton's  f^andscapc  Gardening:,  and  Landscape  Architecture.  A  New- 
Edition  :  with  Notes,  Biographical  Notice,  and  Copious  General  Index.  By 
J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.     Part  I. 

Means  and  Ends  :  or  Self  Training.     By  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Physic  and  Physicians  ;  a  Medical  Sketch  Book,  exhibiting  the  Public  and 
Private  Life  of  the  most  Celebrated  Medical  Men  of  former  da}^ ;  with  Me- 
moirs of  Eminent  Living  London  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     In  two  volumes. 

Prodromusj'or  an  Inquirv  into  the  first  principles  of  Reasoning ;  includiog 
an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  Sir  Graves  Chamney  Haughton. 

The  Lord's  Prayer :  Contemplated  as  the  Expression  of  the  Primary  Ele- 
ments of  Devotedness.    By  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Griffith,  AM, 

Poems,  now  first  collected.    B^  Lord  Leigh. 

New  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  projected  and  partly  arranged  by 
the  late  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Ro8c,B.D. 
Part  I. 

Catiline  ;  or  The  Roman  Conspiracy :  an  Historical  Drama,  in  five  Acts. 
By  Joint  Edmund  Reade,  Esq. 

An  Exposition  upon  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter,  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adams,  Rector  of  St.  Gregory's,  London,  A.D.  1^^.  Revised  and 
Corrected  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

A  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Robinson's; 
designed  for  Junior  Students  in  Divinity,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Sdiooli. 
By  Charles  Robson. 

Services  at  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  Wliitefield's  Apostolic  Laboan» 
held  in  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  May  21, 1839.  With  Introductoiy  Ob- 
servations on  Open- Air  Preaching.    Edited  by  John  CampbelL    ' 

The  Millennium,  a  Spiritual  State,  not  a  Personal  Reign.  By  John  Jeffer- 
son. 

Lord  John  This,  and  Lord  Ex-Chancellor  That.  A  Review  of  two  Beoent 
Pamphlets.    By  '  A  Whig  and  something  more.* 

Tea  ;  its  efi*ects,  Medicinal  and  Moral.     By  G.  G.  Sig;inoiid,  M J). 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  America ;  oompicliaid- 
ing  Canada  Upper  and  Lower,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswioky  NevfiDond- 
land.  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  Fur  Goantries*  to  vUek 
is  added  a  full  detail  of  the  Principles  and  best  Modes  of  Emigiatioii.  B^ 
Hugh  Murray,  F.K.S.E.  With  Illustrations  of  the  Natnnl  History  by  JsMi 
Wilson,  F.R.'S.E.,  and  M.W.S.,  R.  K.  Greville.  LL.D.,  and  Ptatoor  TUL 
Three  volumes.     (Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.) 

The  Rhine,  Legends,  Traditions,  History,  from  Cologne  to  Mains.  Bf 
Joseph  Snowe,  Esq.     Two  volumes. 

British  History,  Chronologically  Arranged ;  compreboiding  a  Hlff^*** 
Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  Slate  ;  ua  of  Ae  (klh 
stitutional,  Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progiesi  of  As 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  first  Invasion  of  the'Romans  to  tba  AcoeMDB  tl 
Queen  Victoria.     One  volume.    By  John  Wade. 

Calvary  ;  or  the  Cross  of  Christ.    By  Mortlock  DanielL 

Polynesia,  or  Missionary  Toils  and  Triumphs  in  the  Bootll 
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rt.  I.     \,  A  Text'Boek  of  Popery :  comprising  a  Bnef  Historic  of 
the  Corincil  of  Trent,  and  a  Complete   View  of  Roman   Catholic 
Theology,      Bj  J.  M.   Cramp.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  pp.  480 
London:  1839. 

Essays  on  Romanism.  By  the  Author  of  Essays  on  the  Church. 
12mo.  pp.  487.     London  :  1839. 

The  Variations  of  Popery,  By  Samuel  Edgar.  Second  Edi^ 
tion,  revised^  corrected^  and  enlarged.  8vo.  pp.  551 .  London : 
1839. 

Authenticated  Report  of  the  Discussion  between  the  Rev,  T.  D. 
Gregg  and  the  Rev,  Thomas  Macguire.  8vo.  Dublin  ;  W.  Car- 
son. 

>OMANISM — what  are  the  signs  of  the  times  in  relation  to 
^  it  ?  To  this  question  it  is  not  easy  to  return  a  summary 
swer.  It  is,  however,  high  time  that  some  answer  to  it  should 
attempted.  There  are  appearances  which  make  it  probable 
it  the  Catholic  controversy  is  about  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of 
blic  attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  since  the  age 

Bellarmine.  The  causes  which  have  contributed  to  place 
3  probability  before  us,  deserve  our  grave  consideration, 
leed,  among  the  many  agitating  questions  of  the  day, 
re  is  not  another  of  greater  moment  than  that  which  relates  to 

best  method  of  deahng  with  the  state  of  things  which  has  thus 
m  up  around  us,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  come  upon  us,  in  great 
t,  by  surprise.  Fault,  no  doubt,  there  has  been  somewhere ; 
I  it  will  be  well  if  we  are  found  capable  of  so  looking  to  the 
ures  of  the  past,  as  to  brace  ourselves  to  the  obligations  of  the 
ire  in  a  more  adequate  temper. 

>orae  attention  to  the  general  history  of  this  controversy  is  ne- 
jary  to  an  effective  management  of  the  points  at  issue.     In  its 
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early  stages  it  was  a  dispute  alxtut  revenue  aod  secnlar  power, 
based  upon  a  real  or  pretended  difference  in  religious  opiuon. 
There  were  men  wlio  cared  only  about  the  politics  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  there  were  others  who  looked  simply  to  its  theolt^ ;  but 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  a  mixture  of  both  was  always  present 
In  every  state,  the  church  was  a  richly  endowed  corporate  body. 
These  bodies  were  all  liable  to  suffer  from  questionaDle  exactioD, 
or  from  open  pillage,  sometimes  as  proceeding  from  tfae  power  d 
the  crown,  and  somedmes  as  the  work  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
But  so  long  as  these  rival  authorities  contiaued  to  liold  their 
usual  positions,  the  jealousy  with  which  they  regarded  each  other 
operated  as  a  means  of  protection.  The  Popes  looked  on  til 
national  churches  as  so  many  provinces  of  their  spiritual  empire,— 
and  were  prepared,  in  consequence,  to  restrict  the  pnTllege  « 
right  of  making  exactions  in  those  quarters  as  much  as  poanble 
to  themselves;  while  kin^  were  prompted  by  similar  paaaiooiUi 
place  the  strongest  available  check  on  the  interferences  of  thcw 
foreign  potentates. 

But  the  blow  which  severed  one  half  of  Europe  from  its  de- 
pendence on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  put  an  end,  so  far,  to  llit» 
system  of  divided  allegiance.  Kings  resumed  tlie  entire  sove- 
reignty of  their  dominions,  repudiating  tiie  religious  grounds  tai 
which  no  mean  portion  of  it  had  been  so  lung  conceded  to 
another;  and  the  pontifTs  betrayed  the  usual  symptoms  of  morti' 
iication  and  resentment  under  tlie  loss  uhich  they  had  sustwned. 
Their  struggle  henceforth,  with  all  the  south  of  Europe  M  llim 
btick,  was  to  regain  what  had  been  wrested  from  them ;  while  lli« 
efTort  of  the  princes  of  the  north  was  to  keep  their  Uuld  on  wW 
they  had  resumed.  The  point  immediHtely  in  debate,  woa  oneof 
theology,— namely,  the  right  of  the  pope  to  tlie  apcoM  tf 
sovereignty  which  he  claimed;  but  dejienaent  on  duit  L«uiera 
the  question, — whether  the  wealth  of  the  national  church,  «Msv- 
tjmes  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  wealth  of  the  state,  ahooU  bt 
left  to  the  sole  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  or  be  managed  »»  bn«- 
tofore  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  pnnee  and  the  pontlC  Tfc* 
immediate  aim  of  botli  when  they  came  forth  as  untnj^niata,  fW M 

Eosaess  tliemselves  of  the  spiritual  authority  involved  is  bnf 
cad  of  the  church.  But  that  anthority  derived  its  chwf  aniw^ 
tiun  from  its  being  a  convenient  medium  through  which  to  ex- 
tend their  power  over  other  matters  much  less  eth«ml  bt  tUf 
nature. 

Thus  the  Catholic  controversy  in  tlie  sixteenth  ccnOiry  >^ 
ceived  all  the  stimulus  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  sutapotf 
and  wcaltli  of  the  one  half  of  Europe  as  arrayed  at;aiu»t  the  o^   I 
'i'he  cause  might  be  bad  in  many  i  i  lidos,  buttWn 

were  substantial  considerationa  t  iU  (  ei  m  Ut  giT«  <•  '■ 
the  best  possible  appearance.     Foiite  J  d  the  nrli  i** 
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vived ;  but  the  grand  struggle  of  learning  and  of  mental  power 
in  those  times,  was  the  struggle  of  the  Reformation.  This  in- 
volved the  future  sovereignty  of  Europe — the  sovereignty  over 
mind,  and  through  that  over  all  inferior  interests.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  new  demands  of  princes,  sustained  by  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  devout,  the  generosity  of  the  patriot,  and  the  servility 
of  the  selfish ;  on  the  other,  the  ancient  claims  of  the  papacy, 
still  strong  in  its  powers  of  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  unprin- 
cipled, to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  to  the  usual  force  of  heredi- 
tary recollections  and  feelings ;  and  all  that  such  resources  could 
supply  was  thus  furnished  to  give  breadth  and  power  to  the  great 
war  of  argument  then  waged.  The  Popish  controversy,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  regarded  as  a  topic  of  small  compass  or  little 
intricacy.  It  has  its  root  in  all  learnmg  and  all  science;  and  there 
is  no  strength  or  complexion  of  intellect  that  has  not  been  enlisted 
in  its  cause. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Romanists  in  this  country  indulged  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Catholic 
sovereign  again  upon  the  throne,  and  of  recovering  by  that  means 
the  whole  of  the  power  which  they  had  lost.  So  long  as  it  was 
at  all  possible  that  such  hopes  should  be  entertained,  their  plot- 
tings  were  subtle,  bold,  and  unwearied.  Hence,  in  great  part, 
the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  them  in  that  age. 
But  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  their  ever  gaining  their  former  ascendancy  ;  and 
the  extent  of  their  expectations  appears  to  have  been,  to  obtnin  a 
more  lenient  treatment  from  the  government,  and,  ultimately,  a 
toleration  of  their  worship.  The  accession  of  a  new  dynasty  in 
the  person  of  James  I.,  tended  to  strenghten  this  expectation,  while 
their  manifest  weakness  as  a  party  served  to  prevent  their  expecting 
any  thing  more.  But  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
bad  diffused  great  fear  and  resentment  among  tlie  people ;  and 
soon  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  these  passions  were  inflamed  to 
the  utmost  by  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  treason.  When 
the  civil  war  began,  the  Catholics  took  side  with  the  court,  having 
much  more  to  hope  from  the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  than 
from  the  Puritan  majority  which  had  long  governed  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  persons  brought  up  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  public  employment,  either  in  the  state  or  the  church, 
Were  generally  made  to  bestow  a  systematic  attention  on  the 
questions  of  the  Romish  controversy.  Europe  being  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  religions,  hardly  a  question  of 
diplomacy  could  be  settled  without  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  matters  in  debate  between  them,  and  ability  to  reason 
soundly  upon  them  at  any  moment.  Thus,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
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religion  was  tlie  main-apring  of  European  polidca ;  the  matmd 
relations  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers  forming  the  bent 
on  which  all  treaties  aiid  alliances  were  adjusted.  Since  that 
time,  religion  has  frradually  given  place  to  questions  rehtting  to 
succession,  boundaries,  commerce,  colonies,  and  finance.  Hence 
the  Catholic  controversy  has  gradually  ceased  to  fill  its  old  place 
in  our  plans  of  education.  English  statesmen  are  no  longer 
trained,  in  tliis  respect,  after  the  school  of  our  Cedl^  WaluoB^ 
hams,  and  Winwoods ;  and  our  English  divinea  have  as  little 
resemblance,  in  this  particular,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Anue 
and  Owen,  of  Usher  and  Stillingfleet. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  horror  of  Poperyat 
once  subsided  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  On  the  contnty, 
it  was  not  until  the  '  popish  plot '  panic,  toward  the  end  of  toe 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  that  the  act  was  passed  which  excluded  tfae 
Catholic  from  ail  place  in  the  British  I^islnture.  The  comiBCT- 
cial  spirit  of  Kurope,  as  it  became  more  and  more  prevalent,  did 
much  to  soften  tlie  spirit  of  intolerance;  but  in  Hnglsnd,  the 
dread  of  Popery  was  a  strong  and  growing  passion  during  lh« 
whole  interval  from  the  Restoration  to  the  RevoliitioD.  The 
Duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  was  known  (o  be 
a  Catholic  ;  the  religious  preferences  of  the  king  were  regarded 
as  of  the  same  complexion ;  and  both  obtained  the  reputation,  and 
not  without  deserving  it,  of  being  ]  rties  to  a  series  of  conspinictei 
with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  I'rotee- 
tant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  With  the  aaxf 
sion  of  William  and  Mary  these  fears  were  aomewhat  diminUlird; 
but  the  restlessness  of  James,  and  afterwards  of  the  Preteiuh-i  sod 
the  parttzans  of  his  family,  still  served  to  keen  the  old  apprelienMM  ' 
in  some  measure  alive,  until  the  public  feelu^  became  absorlxd 
in  the  stirring  events  of  the  Revolutions  in  America  and  rrsiice. 
Since  that  time  some  attention  has  been  called  to  tliis  mhitd 
by  the  debates  on  tlie  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  But  the  discussioni 
elicited  by  the  Catholic  question  did  not  refer  to  Popeiy  «  ' 
system  and  a  whole,  so  much  as  to  certain  points  of  it,  alle^t^  U 
be  incompatible  with  civil  allegiance.  Hence,  since  the  Anyt  of 
Usher  and  Stillingfleet,  though  the  hatred  uf  Popery  has  oiii>- 
tinned  strong  with  the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  tbtfi* 
has  been  no  such  display  of  its  power  as  to  dispose  men  lo  tnH 
much  on  the  subject;  and  the  class  of  minds  wtiicJi  in  other  cw> 
cumstances  might  have  been  directed  toward  the  Catholic  taih 
•  troversy  with  much  effect,  have  been  directed  to  other  tf^<S<n 
which  there  lias  been  a  greater  prospect  of  securing  )itl£Dti>li> 
The  absence  of  an  encouragement  to  print  on  this  subject,  bi 
been  followed  by  the   absence  of  9  make  it  ^ 

object  of  attention  in  any  form,  veiy  »  innes  hariK 

any  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  toe  1  and  fewwMw 
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being  prepared  to  take  it  up  with  advantage  against  a  skilful  an* 
tagonist 

But  of  late  many  circumstances  have  concurred  to  recal  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.     Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
die  court  of  Rome  was  obliged  to  look  on  great  part  of  Europe 
as  lost  to  its  spiritual  sway  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.     It 
then  determined  to  seek  new  conquests  in  foreign  parts,  particu- 
larly in  South  America  and  the  East;  and  from  tne  decease  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
resources  and  energy  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  directed  mainly 
to  such  labours.     I'he  infidel  convulsion  in  France  shook  the 
Papacy  to  its  foundation ;  during  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
been  gradually  recovering  the  footing  it  had  in  Europe  before 
that  time ;  and  now  it  is  beginning  to  renew  its  missionary  enter- 
prises, and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  a  Protestant  missionary 
station  in   the  world  which  will  not  be  ere  long  disturbed  by 
emissaries  from  that  quarter.     In  the  mean  while,  among  our- 
selves,  the  Catholic    interest  is  displaying  an   organization,   a 
power,  and  a  boldness,  greatly  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind 
m  its  history  for  many  generations  past.     We  share  but  little  in 
the  fears  of  the  Protestant  Association  on  this  subject,  and  should 
be  sorry  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  statements  of  the  reverend 
orators  who  so  often  figure  in  that  connexion,  whether  as  relating 
to  errors  really  chargeable  on  the  Romish  communion,  or  to  its 
alleged  increase  in  this  country.     But  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
Catholics  in  England,  and  an  increase  upon  a  scale  calling  im- 
peratively for  some  counteracting  effort,  may  be  safely  believed. 
Much  the  larger  portion  of  this  increase  is  made  up,  no  doubt, 
of  Irish  emigrants ;  and  parallel  with  it  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease, still  more  conspicuous,  of  sincere  and  enlightened  piety 
among  Protestants,  both  within  the  pale  of  the  endowed  Church, 
and  among  the  different  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters.     But  if 
the  tone  now  pervading  the  periodical  publications  of  the  Catholics 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  their  general  feeling,  it  is 
certain  that  they  see  as  much  in  their  alterea  position  to  warrant 
hope,  as  their  enemies  discover  in  it  to  justify  fear.     Proba- 
bly both  parties  will  prove  to  be  a  little  mistaken,  and  to  be  ver- 
ging in  consequence  toward  the  extravagant ;  but  in  the  mean- 
Hrhile  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  confidence  of  suc- 
cess which  often  does  much  to  prepare  the  way  towards  it,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  feeble  adversary  a  fatal  advantage  by 
Underrating    his    power.     If    our   civil   constitution    has   really 
tiothing  to  fear  from  this  cause,  is  the  honour  of  God,  are  the 
iouls  of  men   equally  secure?     Looking  to   Europe  generally, 
Catholicism  is  seen  to  be  the  ally,  or,  more  properly,  the  parent, 
>f  ignorance,  indolence,  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and  opposed, 
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wherever  its  will  is  sufficiently  ascendent,  to  every  form  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  while  intelligence,  industry,  wealth,  and 
freedom — all  things  constituting  the  proper  health  and  manhood 
of  the  world,  have  gone  over  to  the  sine  of  Protestantism  : — and 
is  it  nothing,  that,  with  such  facts  before  ns,  we  see  this  religious 
and  social  pestilence  stealing  its  way  along  through  all  the  veins 
of  the  body  politic,  and  threatening  to  inflict  upon  it  the  full  force 
of  its  evil  r  We  think  we  see  enough  in  the  temper  of  our  own 
hierarchy  to  account  for  tlie  servile  politics  of  its  priesthooil,  and 
of  the  majority  adhering  to  it ;  but  we  should  not  seem  to  forget 
that  there  is  at  least  one  hierarchy  beside  which  is  still  more 
adapted  to  mould  the  heart  of  man  both  to  the  servitude  and  to 
the  exercise  of  tyranny.  Be  sure  of  it,  the  system  best  adapted 
to  make  tyrants,  would  make  them  after  the  most  finished  model, 
if  placed  at  full  liberty  to  adorn  itself  with  the  good  works  of  its 
own  choosing. 

Dissenters  have  been  so  much  and  so  justly  disgusted  by  the 
hypocrisy  which  they  know  to  be  connected  with  the  *no 
*  Popery '  cry  in  many  quarters,  that  we  suspect  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  whicn  Romanism  has  re- 
vived among  us,  or  of  the  hold  it  retains,  and  is  daily  extending, 
over  great  part  of  Europe,  and  in  almost  every  country  where 
European  enterprise  has  made  it  possible  for  its  adherents  to 
obtain  a  footing.  We  all  know  that  in  Ireland  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  amounts  to  nearly  seven  millions.  Over 
these  millions  there  are  four  archbishops,  twentv-tliree  bishops, 
and  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  priests.  '^^Y  i^^y^  seven 
colleges,  besides  that  of  Maynooth,  and  a  number  of  monasteries 
and  nuimcries.  In  Scotland  they  have  made  visible  and  rapid 
progress.  In  Glasgow  alone  they  number  30,000.  In  1792, 
there  were  not,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  thirty  Roman 
Catholic  chapels ;  there  are  now  five  hundred  and  thirteen,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  forty  are  in  England,  six  in  Wales,  and 
sixty-seven  in  Scothind;  and  there  are  six  hundred  and  ten 
priests,  of  whom  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  are  in  England,  five 
in  Wales,  and  seventy-four  in  Scotland.  They  are  governed  by 
seventeen  vicars  apostolic,  nine  of  whom  are  bishops.  In  the 
year  above  mentioned,  there  was  not  one  Roman  Catholic  col- 
lege ;  there  are  now  ten,  besides  seventeen  convents,  sixty  semi- 
naries for  education,  and  many  cliapel  schools.  The  ilomiiu 
Catholic  population  of  Great  Britain  is  now  very  little  abort  of 
two  millions. 

The  following  account  of  Catholicism  in  Europe,  wd  in  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  taken  from  an  article  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  a  suspicious  source  we  admit.  Ita  genenl 
accuracy,  however,  has  been  attested  by  the  conductors  of  the 
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Galholic  Ma^  ae ;  and*  subieet  to  a  little  alteration,  Mr.  Cramp 
has  deemed  it  worthy  of  a  pteuse  in  his  Appendix*  Of  its  suIh 
siaiitial  truth  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  aoubt 

'  In  the  colonies^  the  Roman  Catholics  hare,  under  Tarious  names^ 
(as  for  instance^  the  Bishop  of  Trinidad  is  called  Bishop  of  Olympus,) 
bishops  at  the  following  places;  Quebec,  (with  a  coadjutor,)  Montreal, 
(with  a  coadjutor,)  Hudson's  Bay,  Kinsiton,  Upper  Canada,  (with  a 
coadjutor,)  Newfoundland,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Trinidad,  Cejkm,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Austndasia, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  aU  these  places  they  bsTo  extensive  esta- 
blishments. In  Ceylon,  they  boast  of  having  100,000  penons  attached 
to  their  church.  In  India,  they  pretend  to  600,000,  and  though  that 
number  is  questionable,  still  it  is  not  denied  thht  their  converts  consti. 
tnte  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  southern  population.  In  Trini. 
dad,  nearly  the  whole  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  sixteen  new 
missionaries  have  lately  sailed  to  complete  the  Popish  victory.  From 
New  South  Wales,  Bishop  Broughton  wrote  to  the  Christian  Know, 
ledge  Society  in  January,  1896,  to  the  following  effect :  *  Protestantism 
18  much  endangered  in  this  colony ;  the  efforts  of  Rome  in  this  country 
are  almost  incredible.  It  is  traversed  by  the  agents  of  Rome.  I 
earnestly  desire  means  of  counteracting  their  machinations.'  In 
Canada,  Popery  is  the  estaMished  religi<m  of  one  province,  and  is 
liberally  assisted  in  the  other.  In  Cape  of  Good  Hope  much  has 
already  been  done  in  Graham's  Town,  and  elsewhere ;  particularly  in 
the  new  parts  of  the  colony.  In  Newfoundland,  the  Roman  Catholics 
tansk  a  majmty  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  have  gained  otherwise 
a  complete  ascendancy. 

'  In  the  South  Seas,  equal  activity  is  displayed.  Dr.  Lang,  the 
principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  College  in  New  South  Wales, 
writing  home  on  the  6th  of  October,  1836,  tihus  expresses  himself:— 
*  The  moral  influence  of  the  Christian  church  of  New  South  Wales 
will  extend  eventually  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  New  Zea- 
land, containing  a  native  population  of  half  a  million  of  souls,  and 
comprising  an  extent  of  territory  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  British 
Islands ;  to  the  western  islands  of  the  Pacific,  numberless,  and  teem. 
ing  with  inhabitants ;  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  great  nursery  of 
nations ;  to  China  itself.  That  the  Romish  propaganda  has  already 
directed  his  vulture  eye  to  this  vast  field  of  mond  influence,  and 
strewn  it,  in  imagination,  with  the  carcases  of  the  slain,  is  unquestion- 
able.  Spanish  monks  and  ^iars  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
sent  from  the  recently  formed  republics  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, to  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Other  groups,  still  more 
distant  from  the  American  continent,  have  recently  been  surveyed  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Romish  missionaries  direct  from  France ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  South  Wales  is  already  taking 
his  measures  for  co-operating  with  the  missionaries  from  the  westward 
by  transforming  the  sons  of  Irish  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  into  missionary  priests,  and  dispersing  them  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  Pacific. 
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*  In  the  United  States^  although  it  is  not  forty  yean  ainee  the  firat 
Eoman  Catholic  see  was  created,  there  is  now  a  Catholic  population  of 
600,000  souls^  under  the  government  of  the  Pope,  an  Arcmbishop  of 
Baltimore,  fourteen  bishops,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  priests. 
The  number  of  churches  or  stations  is  five  hundred  and  forty-seven ; 
colleges,  fifteen ;  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  eleven ;  clerical  students, 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  female  religious  institutions,  twenty- 
seven  ;  female  academies,  thirty-eight ;  charitable  institutions,  thirty- 
nine  ;  and  seven  Catholic  newspapers. 

'  In  the  West  Indies,  unexampled  efforts  are  now  made  among  all 
classes,  principally  by  the  missionaries  from  Cuba,  where  Popery  reigns 
in  undisturl)ed  supremacy  and  unrivalled  splendour. 

'  In  China,  beyond  the  borders  of  which  Protestants  have  flailed  to 
penetrate,  the  Jesuits  have  been  working  with  marvellous  courage, 
and  with  a  success  which  may  well  justify  their  boasting.  By  the 
Catholic  Directory  of  1838,  it  appears  that  the  Papists  have  actually 
two  bishoprics  in  China. 

'  There  is  no  comer  of  the  globe  which  their  restless  feet  have  not 
invaded  ;  there  is  no  danger  they  have  not  braved  ;  there  is  no  artifice 
they  have  scorned.  I'he  difficulties  they  encounter  are  not  equal  to 
those  with  which  Protestants  contend.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
make  a  Papist  of  a  Pagan.' 

— Text  Book  of  Popery y  Appendix,  pp.  467,  468, 

Then  with  regard  to  Europe — 


'  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  Roman  Catholic  population  amounts 
to  1,678,745  souls.  In  the  whole  Prussian  dominions,  inclusive  of  those 
provinces,  the  number  is  not  less  than  6,000,000.  In  Nassau,  they 
form  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  population ;  and  in  both  Baden  and 
Bavaria,  they  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  all  the  various  Pro^ 
testant  sects.  In  Hanover,  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  Austria  they  constitute  the  mass  of  the  community. 
Such  also  is  the  case  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy ,  Belgium, 
Poland,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  South  America,  Madeira,  parts  of  Greece, 
the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Lower 
Canada,  JVIartinique,  Isle  of  France,  &c.  In  Tyrol,  hundreds  have 
been  banished  from  their  native  land,  and  expelled  even  beyond  the 
extreme  borders  of  the  Austrian  empire,  for  danng  to  worship  the  God 
of  their  fathers  as  those  champions  of  truth  were  wont  to  do  m  ancient 
times.' — Ibid.  pp.  469. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  oppose  to  all  this  a  truly  refresh* 
\n&  picture  of  the  progress  of  a  purer  Christianity  within  the  last 
half  century.  But  still  the  fact  would  remain,  that  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  age  of  so  much  boasted  intelligence  and  im- 
[)rovement9  is  distinguished  by  the  renval,  and  not  by  any  thinff 
ooking  like  an  approaching  extinction,  of  the  Papal  system.  It 
has  become  common  for  Catholics  to  present  themselves  at  our 
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religious  meedngs,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  an  absolute  silence 
on  me  matters  in  dispute  between  us,  or  of  insisting  upon  per- 
mission to  enter  there  and  then  upon  the  full  discussion  of  those 
matters.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  forty  Catholic 
members,  six  representing  English  constituencies ;  the  Catholic 
peers  are  less  numerous,  but  include  some  of  the  most  wealthy, 
ancient,  and  influential  noblemen  of  the  kingdom ;  while  among 
the  baronets  and  gentry,  and  by  means  or  intermarriages  with 
Protestants,  they  are  much  more  formidable  in  number,  station, 
and  influence,  than  their  appearance  in  parliament  would  indi- 
cate. The  influence  of  such  facts  as  these  has  been  to  effect  a 
marked  change  in  the  tone  of  Catholicism. 

'  It  is  high  time,'  say  the  writers  in  the  Dublin  Review,  *  for  us  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  past  ages,  and  to  cease  considering  ourselves  as  a 
persecuted  or  an  ill-treated  class.  Thank  God,  we  are  beyond  the 
malice  of  man.  It  is  time  to  claim  our  right  to  every  spiritual  advan- 
tage that  members  of  the  great  universal  church  can  possess.' 

The  same  writers  add : — 

'  Few  more  pernicious  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  the  false  divini. 
ties  worshipped  by  the  age,  than  that  of  denying  the  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism  to  be  inherent  in  Catholicity.  Our  faith,  though  it  may  remove 
mountains,  is  nought  without  it.  Ever  since  these  words  were  uttered, 
'  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
write. ..  .come  and  see,'  it  has  been  the  very  essence  of  the  apostolic, 
and,  consequently  of  the  Christian  spirit.  For  our  own  j)arts,  we 
have  no  disguise.  We  wish  for  no  veil  over  our  conduct.  It  is  our 
desire,  and  shall  be,  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  Catholic  brethren  to 
the  new  forms  of  our  controversy  with  Protestants,  (alluding  to  cer- 
tain hopeful  appearances  recently  at  Oxford,)  in  the  anxious  hope  that 
they  will  devote  their  energies  to  its  study,  and  push  the  spiritual 
warfare  into  the  heart  of  our  adversary's  country.  That  in  some  di- 
rections this  is  begun  we  are  able  to  assert.  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who  feel  the  insufficiency  of  our  controversial  endeavours  in  the 
past,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment.  And  we  are  con- 
fident that  all  our  excellent  seminaries,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  use 
all  diligence  for  repairing  their  defects.  There  is  much  that  weighs 
heavily  uptm  our  breasts  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Time,  and,  we 
trust,  still  more,  the  Divine  blessing,  will  enable  us  to  develope  our 
meaning,  and  to  effect  our  design.'* 


♦  Dublin  Review,  April  1^38,  pp.  334,  335,  360.  The  same  number  con- 
tains the  Catholic  account  of  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement  for  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  at  Taliiti,  and  sets  fortli  their  spiritual  conquests  in  the 
Oambier  Islands,  situate  in  its  neighbourhood.  *  One  of  the  missionaries 
from  those  islands,'  it  is  said,  *  M.  Caret,  is  now  in  Europe.     He  has  laid  at 
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What  this  *  meaning '  is,  and  what  these  < designs'  are,  it  is  not 
Iiard  to  divine.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  these  elated  personages  think  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  present  movement  by  the  Oxford  tract  party.  On  this 
subject  also  they  have  spoken  with  the  same  freedom. 

'  The  tracts/  they  say^  '  are  the  production  of  a  well  known  knot  of 
divines  at  or  from  Oxford,  the  determined  foes  of  Dissent,  the  incon- 
sistent adversaries  of  Catholicity^  and  the  blind  admirers  of  the  Angli- 
can church.  In  other  words,  they  are  ^vritten  by  staunch  asserturs  of 
high  church  principles. 

*  Will  they  succeed  in  their  work  ?  We  firmly  believe  they  will : 
nay,  strange  to  say,  we  hope  so.  As  to  patching  up,  by  their  prescrip- 
tions, the  worn  out  constitution  of  the  poor  old  English  Church,  it  is 
beyond  human  power.  '  Curavimus  Babylonem  et  non  est  sanata ' 
(Jer.  li.  9)  will  be  their  discovery  in  the  end.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  rafters  and  partition  walls ;  the  foundations  have  given  way,  the 
main  buttresses  are  rent  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that  one  who  has 
been  for  three  centuries  almost  deprived  of  sight,  and  kept  toiling  in 
bondage,  not  at,  but  under  the  grinding  wheel,  has  his  hands  upon  the 
great  pillars  that  support  it,  and  having  roused  himself  in  his  strength, 
may  be  about  to  give  them  a  fearful  shake.  We  speak  only  of  moral 
power,  but  it  is  of  the  immense  moral  power  of  truth. 

'  How,  then,  will  they  succeed  ?  Not  by  their  attempts  to  heal, 
but  by  their  blows  to  wound.  Their  spear  may  be  like  that  in  Grecian 
fable,  which  inflicted  a  gash,  but  let  out  an  ulcer.  They  strike  boldly 
and  deeply  into  the  very  body  of  Dissent,  and  the  morbid  humours  of 
Protestantism  will  be  drained  out.  Let  this  be  done,  and  Catholic 
vitality  will  circulate  in  their  place.  They  show  no  mercy  to  those 
who  venture  to  break  unity  in  their  church,  and  like  all  unmerciful 
judges,  they  must  expect  no  mercy.  Why  did  tfou  separate  from  the 
Roman  church  r^  is  a  question  which  every  reader  of  these  volumes 
will  ask  twenty  times.  He  will  find,  it  is  true,  what  is  intended  for  an 
answer,  given  him  as  often  :  but  he  will  be  an  easily  satisfied  inquirer 
if  any  of  these  answers  prove  sufiicient  for  him.** 

Thus  the  expectation  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Oxford  men, 
proceedinc^  so  tar  in  their  way  towards  Rome,  will  find  no  resting 
place  until  they  take  up  their  abode  there;  and  that  the  effect  of 


the  feet  of  his  holiness  one  of  the  idols  of  the  country,  with  a  ktter  hoax 
King  Gregory  I.,  late  Massuteo.  His  holiness  sends  back  by  him  a  magni- 
ficent present,  a  silver  representation  of  the  blessed  Virffin,  with  the  cbfld 
Jesus,  who  is  blessing  the  islands.  A  new  costume^  consisting  of  cloaks,  de- 
signed by  the  celebrated  artist  Cammuccini,  has  been  sent  to  all  the  chiefs. 
The  popubition  is  entirely  Cutholic,  with  the  exception  of  some  yet  under 
instruction.  M.  Caret  returns  with  a  reinforcement  of  labourers.'-— IImH. 
.373. 

•  Dublin  Kcvicw,  pp.  307,  308. 
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their  labours  will  be  to  shut  np  the  Anglican  Church  to  the 
necessity  of  following  their  example.  The  ^  Catholic  Magazine  ' 
las  spoken  once  and  again  to  the  same  effect.  The  Puseyites,  it 
teems,  have  found  the  great '  clue,  which,  if  they  have  perse- 
'  verance  to  follow  it,  will  lead  them  safely  through  the  labyrinth 
'  of  error  into  the  clear  day-light  of  truth.  Some  of  the  brightest 
'  ornaments  of  their  church  nave  advocated  a  re-union  wi&  the 
'  church  of  all  times  and  all  lands ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 

*  design,  if  we  have  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  fast 
'  ripening.     Her  maternal  arms  are  ever  open  to  receive  back  re- 

*  pentant  children ;  and,  as  when  the  prodigal  son  returned  to  his* 

*  father's  house,  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  a  great  feast  of  joy 

*  made,  even  so  will  the  whole  of  Christendom  rejoice  greatly 

*  when  so  bright  a  body  of  learned  and  pious  men  as  the  authors 

<  of  the  ^  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  shall  have  made  the  one  step 

*  necessary  to  place  them  again  within  that  sanctuary  where  alone 

<  they  can  be  safe  from  the  moving  sands,  beneatn  which  they 

<  dread  being  overwhelmed.     The  consideration  of  this  step  will 

*  soon  inevitably  come  on,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  confidence 

*  that  we  predict  the  accession  to  our  ranks  of  the  entire  mass.'* 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  and  with  such  a  temper 
abroad,  may  we  not  well  ask  whether  our  strife  as  politicians  has 
not  rendered  us  somewhat  insensible  to  our  position  as  Protes- 
tants? But  persons  who  admit  the  propriety  of  this  question 
may  be  ready  to  ask  another-^viz.,  in  what  way  may  we  acquit 
ourselves  with  effect  as  the  adversaries  of  Popish  superstition  and 
tyranny,  without  betraying  our  principles  as  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ?  Not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  by  joining  our 
Protestant  Associations,  or  our  Reformation  Societies;  for,  talk 
as  they  may,  it  is  clear,  that  to  be  a  sound  Protestant,  in  such 
connexions,  it  is  strictly  necessary  to  be  a  thorough-going  Tory. 
Of  their  policy,  the  great  aim  we  fear  is,  the  suppression  of  *  the 

*  things  that  are  equal,'  and  the  cry  of  *  no  Popery  '  is  put  into 
large  request  mainly  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  engine  by 
which  to  forward  that  object.  We  say  not  that  this  is  the  case 
with  all,  but  in  the  conduct  of  many  who  are  the  loudest,  and  the 
least  wearied  in  the  utterance  of  this  cry,  there  are  not  a  few 
things  which  force  this  conclusion  upon  us.  To  a  mind  of  the 
slightest  moral  delicacy  nothing  can  well  be  more  disgusting  than 
the  hypocrisy  which  is  at  work  on  this  subject,  whether  as  taking 
the  shape  of  the  slanderous  falsehood  and  ruffian  insolence 
of  *  Prin ting-House  Square,'  or  as  betrayed  in  alliance  with 
more  saintly  pretensions.  The  few  dispassionate  persons  who 
were  present  in  Exeter  Hall  when  the  Protestant  Association 


•  Catbolic  Magazine,  March  1839,  pp.  165,  175. 
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was  pleased  to  sing  its  requiem  over  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  and  of  liberalism  all  the  world  over,  will  not  soon  foi^t 
the  scene  they  witnessed.  We  hate  Popery,  but  there  is  one 
thing  more  that  we  hate —the  temper  of  the  men,  yes,  and 
of  the  women  too,  who  in  their  hatred  of  the  name,  are  prostrate 
in  a  perfect  adoration  of  the  thing.  It  is,  we  would  iietin  hope,  in 
ignorance  of  themselves  that  they  are  thus  inconsistent.  But  the 
inconsistency  is  not  the  less  real,  or  the  less  dane^erous,  because 
it  is  the  work,  more  or  less,  of  self  deception.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  man  who  tortures  me  thinks  he  aoes  God  service,  but  I 
am  not  the  less  a  sufferer  on  that  account.  If  the  true  Orange 
temper  betrayed  by  the  Protestant  Association  on  the  occasion 
adverted  to,  were  to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  average  feeling 
of  the  Church  of  England,  we  make  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  we 
should  see  so  little  difference  between  the  religion  of  Canterbury 
and  that  of  the  Vatican,  as  not  to  be  greatly  concerned  about 
which  of  them  might  chance  to  be  uppermost.  But  this  is  not 
the  real  state  of  things.  Such  people  are  worse,  and  there  are 
myriads  in  the  same  community  who  are  better,  than  their  system. 

One  mode  of  meeting  the  present  altered  position  of  this  con- 
troversy would  be,  that  the  tutors  in  all  our  colleges  should  make 
it  the  subject  of  more  extended  and  systematic  attention  than  has 
been  the  practice  in  Protestant  colleges  of  any  description  for  the 
last  century.  The  points  on  which  we  are  really  at  issue  with 
our  opponents ;  the  sources  from  which  the  information  bearing 
with  most  effect  on  those  points  may  be  derived ;  and  the  com- 
pass and  variety  of  knowledge  and  criticism  which  the  subject  as 
a  whole  embraces — all  are  matters  on  which  very  few  Protestant 
ministers  have  any  just  conception.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
topics  which  would  open  an  interesting  and  a  most  instructive  field 
to  the  student  of  theology,  and  of  ecclesiastical  and  general  his- 
torv. 

Kext  to  well-directed  efforts  with  a  view  to  qualify  the  rising 
ministry  among  us  for  entering  with  effect  upon  this  controversy 
from  tlie  pulpit,  the  platform,  or  the  press,  would  be  the  impor- 
tance of  endeavouring  to  secure  for  the  subject  more  adequate 
attention  among  our  people  generally,  particularly  among  the 
more  educated.  Much  mischief  would  be  prevented,  and  much 
benefit  conferred,  if  such  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
ac(|uire  some  familiarity  with  the  evasions  and  sophistries  of  the 
Catholic  disputant,  along  with  a  full  exposure  of  toeir  hollowness, 
instead  of  being  left  in  circumstances  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  poison  of  such  plausibilities  apart  from  their  antidote,  and 
with  all  the  disadvantage  of  a  surprise.  By  such  means  an  inter- 
est and  circumspection  in  regard  to  this  subject  would  be  spread 
as  along  tlie  frontier  of  our  religious  communities,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  render  the  insinuating  progress  of  this  *  leaven 
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*  of  the  Pharisees,'  mnch  more  di£Bciilt  than  at  present  If  we 
kad  only  a  moderate  number  of  men  placed  in  this  sense  at  their 
post,  thouffh  la^e  spaces  might  be  left  between  them,  modi 
would  be  done  that  is  now  left  undone*  Such  persons  would  find 
many  opportunities  and  means  of  doing  sendee,  and  that,  if  sudi 
•hould  oe  their  taste,  without  noise  or  obtnisiveness.  By  the 
loan  of  proper  books,  by  the  circulation  of  judicious  tracts,  by 
personal  influence  and  conference,  the  labours  of  the  enemy 
might  be,  in  this  way,  more  than  counteracted  in  many  a  direc- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  any  more  organized  effort  there  is  room  for 
misgiving.  We  are  already  burdened  and  perplexed  by  the 
number  of  our  societies,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  as  things 
^  ready  to  die,'  from  the  want  of  effective  men  to  conduct  them. 
Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware  that  the  Catholics  of 
Great' Britain  have  recently  formed  an  association  which  they 
call  '  The  Catholic  Institute,'  the  object  of  which  is,  as 
stated  in  its  prospectus,  ^  to  expose  the  mlsehood  of  the  calum* 
'nions  charges  made  against  the  Catholic  religion,  to  defend 
<the  real  tenets  of  Catholicity,  and  the  circulation  of  all 
'  useful  knowledj^e  on  the  above  mentioned  subjects.'    The  *  In- 

*  atitute/  accordmgly^,  provides  for  the  printing,  publishing,  and 
circulating  of  works  in  explanation  and  defence  of  modem  Po- 
pery ;  and  the  committee  is  empowered  ^  to  organise  local  com- 
'mittees,  and  to  solicit  and  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation 

*  <if  individuals  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
^  nies.'  Could  we  only  see  half  a  dozen  competent  men  prepared 
to  pledge  themselves  to  the  management  of  an  institute  of  this 
sort,  based  upon  the  great  principles  of  Protestant  nonconformity, 
we  should  feel  some  confidence  that  great  direct  and  indirect  good 
would  result  Churchmen  on  this  controversy,  are  fiistened  in 
the  wheels  of  inconsistency  at  every  step.  In  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances they  cannot  avoid  the  fate  of  the  man  who  is  '  condemned 
^  in  the  thing  which  he  alloweth.' 

If  we  hearken,  indeed,  to  a  writer  who  has  indulged  in  such  talk 
much  more  freely,  we  think,  than  good  taste  would  warrant,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  disadvantage  resulting  in  this  connexion  from 
avowed  principle,  would  be  as  great  on  the  side  of  the  Dissenter, 
as  on  that  of  the  Churchman ;  and  it  has  been  hinted  from  the 
same  quarter,  that  we  shall  probably  deem  it  wise  to  be  quiet  on 
the  matter  jq{  some  existing  controversies^  lest  the  effect  of  a 
better  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity  should  be  the 
overthrow  of  our  much  loved  independency.  We  can  assure  the 
author  of  *  Ancient  Christianity  *  and  of  '  Spiritual  Despotism,' 
tiiat  we  know  nothing  of  such  fear.  That  Dissenters  have  be- 
stowed comparatively  little  attention  on  the  primary  sources  of 
our  knowleage  concerning  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  admitted; 
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but  the  author  adverted  to  should  have  known,  and  should  have 
been  careful  to  state^  that  their  deficiency  in  this  respect,  rightly 
viewed,  is  to  their  honour,  and  not  to  their  reproach.  They  nave 
long  had  more  important  work  to  do,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  have  applied  themselves  well  to  the  doing  of  it  Let 
them  only  see  the  connexion  between  labour  in  the  field  of 
Christian  antiquities,  and  real  Christian  usefulness,  which  they 
have  seen  for  some  generations  past  between  the  labours  which 
have  occupied  them  and  the  results  which  have  followed,  and 
they  will  not,  we  are  confident,  be  found  either  slow  or  inapt  in 
equipping  themselves  with  the  new  weapons,  or  in  adopting  the 
new  tactics  which  the  service  of  their  Lord  may  demand  from 
them.  Confident,  too,  we  are,  that  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  *  Spi- 
^  ritual  Despotism,'  when  men  shall  thus  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  sources  and  workings  of  its  iniquity.  They  \rill  see, 
indeed,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  human  nature  ;  but  they  will  see 
one  thing  beside — that  its  great  power  to  do  mischief  is  de- 
pendent on  its  being  permitted  to  wield  the  coercive  machinery  of 
the  state.  To  put  an  end  to  that  impure  commerce,  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  and  to  tlieprogeny  of  evils  which  have  sprung  from 
it,  will  then  be  the  aim  of  all  good  men.  But  the  author  of  *  Spiritual 
<  Despotism '  is  quite  right  in  affirming  that  there  is  no  short  road  to 
a  full  mastery  of  the  Popish  controversy.  It  demands,  as  we  have 
observed,  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings.  There  must 
also  be  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  fathers,  and  with  the  best 
collections  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  as  may  enable  the  dispu- 
tant to  refer  to  them  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Added  to  which, 
his  knowledge  of  general  history  must  be  much  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  in  the  matter  of  law  and  its  administration  should  be 
much  more  minute,  than  our  present  modes  of  education  are 
adapted  to  furnish.  Not  a  little,  too,  of  the  qualification  neces- 
sary to  the  display  of  real  skill  in  this  H'arfare,  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  motley  character  of  the  host  to  be  assailed— for, 
strange  to  say,  the  sects  of  Protestantism  are  not  more  numerouis 
or  arrayed  in  more  deadly  hostility  against  each  other,  than  are 
the  sects  or  factions  which  still  find  their  place  within  the  pale  of 
Romanism.  It  is  true  we  say,  that  ^  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
*  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.'  And  so  it  is — so  fiu*  as 
respects  all  the  great  principles  of  our  faith  and  practice.  In  re- 
gard to  all  such  matters  we  say,  if  they  are  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  because  they  are  not  of  the  things  which  our 
heavenly  Father  hath  planted,  and  we  know  the  rate  awaiting 
them.  But  we  have  never  met  with  the  Protestant  controversi- 
alist who  has  really  kept  the  points  in  dispute  within  the  limits 
which  the  Bible,  and  tlie  Bible  alone  maxim  prescribes.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  age 
and  tlmt  of  the  third  century ;  and  a  space  hardly  less  marked  1^ 
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reen  Cfaristiani^  aa  tai^ht  in  the  school  of  Origen,  and  as  ex« 
btted  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles*  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
ilation  between  these  very  different  things,  and  one  which 
rery  nian  of  sense  will  see  it  will  not  do  to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
take  his  own  showing  upon  without  contradiction.  If  left  to 
acnpy  that  ground  alone,  he  will  not  foil  to  represent  the  voice 
f  antiquity  as  one  unbroken  utterance  on  the  side  of  error;  and 
»  provide  against  the  perilous  disadvantage  which  would  thus 
Bsae,  in  a  manner  wormy  of  the  cause,  the  various  and  profound 
Morning  adverted  to  must  be  brought  into  plav-  The  question, 
re  must  repeat,  is  not  whether  ecclesiastiGal  antiquity  should 
e  studied,  and  put  into  requisition  on  this  subject,  or  not, — for 
bat,  on  the  ground  of  common  sense,  and  according  to  the  prao- 
loe  of  every  man  on  either  side  who  has  ever  meddled  with  the 
ispute,  is  unavoidable.  The  one  point  to  be  settled,  and  to 
rhich  we  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  give  some  attention,  is 
-the  kind  or  measure  of  authority  to  be  conceded  to  that  anti- 
uity. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
lie  books  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Cramp's  volume  is 
Crictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  *  A  Text- Book  of  Popery :  com* 
prising  a  brief  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  complete 
view  oif  Roman  Catholic  Theology.'  On  the  authority  of  coun- 
ilsy  as  on  every  other  point  of  its  history,  the  church  ot  Rome  is 
t>nderfully  at  issue  with  itself.  The  divines  of  the  Gallican 
bnrch,  for  example,  reject  four  alleged  general  councils,  those  of 
«yon8,  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  mmich  the  Italians  admit ; 
nd  admit  four,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the  second  of 
^iHa,  which  the  Italians  reject  By  a  third  faction  in  the  Romish 
burch,  the  eight  councils  which  occur  in  the  Italian  scheme  from 
le  eight  at  Constantinople  to  the  sixteenth  at  Florence,  are  all 
3Jecte<f,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  deference  yielded  to 
le  council  of  Trent  by  full  half^of  Europe  was  limited  to  its  doc- 
rinal  decisions,  exclusive  of  its  regulations  on  discipline ;  and 
ven  those  decisions  were  thus  admitted  simply  because  they 
rere  in  agreement  with  the  decisions  of  prior  assemblies  of  less 
luestionable  pretensions,  and  not  as  the  effect  of  any  competent 
uthority  attaching  to  that  convention,  for  that  was  denied. 
>till  Mr.  Cramp  is  right  in  speaking  of  the  canons  and  catechism 
published  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  an  unquestionable  exhibi- 
ion  of  the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hurcli.  The  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  his  zeal,  impartiality, 
nd  scholarship,  and  should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of  every  edu- 
ated  Protestant,  but  be  made  fomiliar  to  his  memory.  The  term 
Text-Book,'  though  justly  applicable,  may  suggest  to  some  of 
^ur  readers  the  idea  of  a  dull  scholastic  production,  little  adapted 
or  general  perusal ;  but  we  can  assure  them  the  work  is  one  of 
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more  performance  than  promise  in  that  respect,  and  that  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  much  interesting  and  valuable  information, 
both  historical  and  biographical,  coneeniing  the  times  to 
which  the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  convocation  be- 
long. 

The  ^  E^ssays  on  Romanism '  are  agreeably  written,  and  may 
be  placed  witn  safety  and  advantage  in  tlie  hands  of  persons  who 
would  shrink  from  any  thing  more  bulky  or  erudite.  The  great 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  refute  tlie  reasoning  of  Dr.  Milner  in  his 

*  End  of  all  Controversy,'  and  of  Dr.  Wiseman  in  his  recently 

f)ublished  Lectures,  and  most  readers,  we  think,  will  admit  that 
ke  rarely  fails  to  accomplish  his  objecL  -  It  is,  however,  a  little 
amusing  to  observe  the  readiness — we  may  almost  say  the  con- 
stancy, with  which  the  author  departs  from  his  avowed  principle 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  this  controversy.  He  professes 
to  lament  the  conduct  of  those  unwise  Protestants  who  appeal  to 

*  antiquity  '  and  *  tradition '  as  a  means  of  refuting  Popery,  and 
has  published  a  book  some  three  fourths  of  which  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  materials  of  evidence  deduced  from  those  prohibited 
sources.  In  short,  whenever  antiquity  or  tradition,  in  the  se- 
condary shape  in  which  he  is  acquainted  with  them,  can  be  made 
to  serve  his  purpose,  he  avails  himself  of  them  freely;  and 
though  we  may  smile  at  this  inconsistency,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  censure  it  very  severely,  while  we  see  it  turned,  iu  general,  to 
so  good  an  account. 

The  ^  Variations  of  Popery  '  present  a  subject  which  no  man, 
not  of  transcendent  ability,  could  take  up  without  disadvantage. 
The  comparison  with  the  great  work  of  JBossuet  under  a  similar 
title,  is  of  course  immediately  made ;  and  Mr.  Edgar,  unhappily, 
is  weak  just  on  those  points  on  which  the  author  of  the  Variations 
of  Protestantism  is  strong — in  the  graces  of  style,  and  the  mas- 
terly disposal  of  his  materisds.  The  combination  of  refinement 
and  power  in  Bossuet,  had  it  been  allied  with  honesty,  and  a 
good  cause,  would  have  been  admirable  almost  beyond  example. 
Mr.  Edgar's  style,  particularly  in  the  parts  which  he  means 
should  be  most  effective,  is  exceedingly  artificial,  and  has  nothing 
of  the  ease  of  nature.  At  times,  he  indulges  in  a  lightness  of 
expression,  which  we  think  ill-placed ;  and  there  is  often  an  evi- 
dent aiming  at  a  trenchant  epigramatic  smartness  in  exhibiting 
his  sentiments,  which  is  by  no  means  to  our  taste.  In  his  rea- 
soning, too,  he  would  have  written  with  much  more  effect  had  be 
shown  himself  more  skilled  in  uniting  urbanity  with  force.  We 
are  not  in  the  way  to  convince  men  by  telling  them  at  the  outset, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  are  either  fools  or  roguta. 
Mr.  Edgar's  book,  however,  is  one  of  great  value.  Indeed,  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  than  has  appeared  in  our  language  during 
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die  present  century.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  materials,  so 
fiqposed  as  to  be  easily  available,  on  all  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween Catholics  and  rrotestants,  and  will  form  a  most  appropri- 
ate companion  to  the  Text-Book  of  Popery.  It  is  the  result  of 
Seat  labour,  and  evinces  a  large  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
e  ecclesiastical  learning  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The 
following  passage  relates  to  the  attribute  of  universality,  said  to 
be  essential  to  Uie  validity  of  all  general  councils,  and,  as  a  spe- 
cimen, will  serve  to  show  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
boasted  absence  of  ^  variations  '  of  opinion  within  the  pale  of  the 
Romish  church* 

'Some  condition  or  peculiarity  should  distinguish  {in  oecumenical 
from  a  diocesan^  a  provincial,  or  a  national  synod.  This  characteristic 
distinction,  however,  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, has  been  made  by  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Jacobatius, 
Holden^  Lupus,  Arsdekin,  Fabulattus,  Panormitan,  Bosius,  and  Mar- 
tmon.  But  their  requisitions  differ  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
&cts  of  the  councils.  The  theory  of  each  is  at  variance  with  the 
lestj  or  inapplicable  to  the  councils,  the  universality  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted. 

*  One  party  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  pope.  These  reckon  it 
the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  determine  on  the  universality 
and  sufficiency  of  a  general  council.  This  condition  has  been  advo. 
cated  by  Panormitan,  Martinon,  and  Jacobatius.^  But  its  application 
to  the  acknowledged  general  councils  would  cause  the  partial  or  total, 
the  temporary  or  permanent  explosion  of  six  which  have  been  admitted 
Into  the  Italian  or  French  system. 

*  The  popes,  for  a  long  lapse  of  time,  rejected  all  the  canons  of  the 
lecond  at  Constantinople,  and  have  never  recognized  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon.  Vigilius,  for  some  time,  withstood  the 
ifth  oecumenical  synod,  and  his  acquiescence  was,  at  last,  extorted  by 
janishment.  The  council  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  applauded 
t>y  the  French  school,  deposed  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  and  Eu- 
^enius. 

'  A  second  class,  to  constitute  a  synod  universal,  require  the 
attendance  of  the  pope,  patriarchs,  and  metropolitans,  together  with 
subsequent  general  reception. f  This  requisition  has  been  advocated 
by  Bosius  and  Paolo,  and  is  in  discordance  with  the  system  of  Marti- 
non and  Jacobatius,  as  well  as  that  of  Bellarmme,  Binius,  Carranza, 


•  Ponfificis  est  dcclararc.  an  congreg'atio  gcneralis  sufficienter.  Martinon, 
Disput,  V.  §  7.  Maimb.  c.  vii.  Anton,  c.  V.  xxxi.  Posset  numerus  epis- 
coporum,  cum  quibus  tenendum  est  conciliuni  relinijui  arbitrio  Papoc.  Jaco- 
batius, II. 

Concilium  ^enerale  neccssario  non  potest,  quando, — Papa  tali  cone ilioproe- 
est.     Panormitan,  2.  53, 

+  Dico  adessc  oporterc  Sedem  Apostolicam,  omnes  ecclcsifle  ortliodoxos 
Patriarchas.     Bosius,  V.  8.     Paol.  Rig.  Sov.  c.  iv. 
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Canns^  Gibert,  Lapus,  and  Fabulnttiis.  Its  cppBeadoa  woaM  ex- 
clude many  of  the  oecumenical  synods.  Tke  Reman  hierardi  attended 
the  second  and  fifth  neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  The  patriarchs 
were  present  in  neither  the  third,  fourth,  nor  seventh,  nw  in  any  of 
the  ten  western  councils.  The  Ephesian  and  ChaloedoBian  synods 
condemned  Nestorianism  and  Entychianism  without  the  patriarchs  of 
Antiocli  or  Alexandria.  The  pretended  yicars  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  in  the  second  of  Nicasa,  were  im- 
postors. During  the  ten  general  councils  which  assembled  in  the  west, 
the  eastern  patriarchs  were  accounted  guilty  of  heresy,  or  at  least  of 
schism.  Subsequent  reception  would  extend  universality  to  several 
diocesan,  provincial,  and  national  councils,  such  as  those  of  Ancyra, 
Neocsesarea,  Laodicea,  and  Gangra.* 

*  A  third  faction,  prescribed,  as  the  condition  of  nniversality,  the 
convocation  of  all,  the  rejection  of  none,  and  the  actual  attendance  of 
some  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Christendom.  Tlie  presence  of  the 
patriarchs  in  person,  or  by  del^ations,  may  be  useful ;  bat  as  they 
are  now  heretical,  or  at  least  schismatical,  is  not  necessary.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  patronised  by  Bellarmine,  Binins,  Carransa,  Canus, 
Gibert,  Lupus,  Arsdckin,  Jacobatius^  and  has  obtained  seneral  adop. 
tion.t  The^c  requisitions,  nevertheless,  varying  from  those  of  other 
critics,  vary  also  from  the  constitution  of  all  the  acknowledged  coun- 
cils. Bellanniiic*s  prescription,  exploding  all  the  preceding,  woald, 
in  its  practical  operation,  exterminate,  wit]^  one  sweeping  reprobation « 
all  the  Grecian,  Latin,  and  French  oecumenical  synods. 

'  The  eight  Grecian  conventions,  from  the  Nioene  to  the  Bysantine, 
met,  as  Alexander,  Moricr,  and  Du  Pin  have  observed  in  the  east,  and 
the  ten  Latin,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Trentine,  in  the  West.  The 
eastern  councils  were,  with  very  few  exceptions^  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  western  !>y  the  Latins.  In  the  chief  part  <^  the 
general  councils,  celebrated  in  the  east,  there  were  present,  says 
Alexander,  only  two  or  three  westerns.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth 
of  the  eastern  synods,  which  met  at  Constantinople  and  EphesnSy  were 
wholly  unattended  with  any  westerns.  The  first  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, say  Thomassin  and  Alexander,  was  entirely  Grecian,  and  be- 
came general  only  by  future  reception :  and  its  reception  was  osnfioed 
to  its  faith,  exclusive  of  its  discipline.  Vigilius,  with  some  Latins, 
was  in  Constantinople  at  the  celebration  of  the  fifth,  and  refused  not- 
withstanding to  attend.  The  Ephesian  council  had  eflected  the  eon- 
demnation  of  Nestorianism,  which  was  its  chief  or  only  business,  belbre 
the  arrival  of  the  Latins,  and  was,  in  consequence,  restricted  to  the 
Asians  and  Egyptians.  { 


•  Lupus.  30(5.    Bell.  1. 17.    Carranza,  4.    Theod.  Stud.  Ep,  1. 

t  Satis  est,  ut  sit  omnibus  provinciis,  omnibusque  liber  sit  ad  iftad  acces- 
sus.  Fubulottus.  c.  V.  Majore  parte  Cliristianamm  provinciaram^  afiqni 
advcniant.     Carranza,  4.     Boll,  1.  17.    Arsdckin,  1.  160. 

X  In  plo risque  cnnciliis  oocumenicis  in  Orieute  celebmtiK»  daos  aut  tret 
duntaxat  episcopos  accidcntaUs  ecclesiro  adfuisse.  Alcxan.  25.  632.  Moreiip 
3. 530.  Du  Pin.  2. 388.  PitLou,  29.  In  sccundo  et  tertio  condlio  generali,  nnllat 
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•  'Two  fr  three  Indeed,  deko^ted  bj  die  R^man  Uerarch,  were  pre* 
BBt  in  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  serenth,  and  eighth  general  ooandla. 
ThaoBp  Vicenttus,  and  Ngms  ajqpeared  in  the  council  of  Nicea;  while 
^Btrna  and  yioedoniuf  aat,  with  legaaline  authorit||r,  in  the  second  of 
hal  1^,  Three  represented  the  pontic,  aiyyd  three  the  wesjterns,  in 
lie  lan^4SUBd  sixth  at  Chalcedon  and  Constantinople.  The  .ei^th 
upsfitntod  a  Uessed  zepresenifeation  of  the  uoiTeiaal  church.  The 
l|eBtae8sisnx»n8]sted4»f -sizteen  or  seTonteen  hiatyyi,  wbo,  of  course, 
rare  in  their  synodal  capacity,  clothed  with  infallibiUty.  The  second 
oceiyed  an  augmentation  of  ten,  who  l>%g^  pardon  for  having  sup- 
Hm^  Photiov,  and  wei^  admitted.  I^  third  aessjon  coosi^ed  of 
lirfn^rthsee,  an4  4e  fofurth  of  tweal7.ione  bishop.  The  fifUi  waa 
fBPier  in  aamt)er.  Theaixth,  seTenth>  and  eighth  i^ointed  to  .the 
PQWderful  AUfoal^  of  thiiftj-seyen.  1%b  ninth  ^:o(Sie  ffi  sixty,  and  the 
jjepth  nuagOberjed  one  hundr€tdl»  ^ho  ^uhacribed  the  synodal  decision.* 
h^  were  the  eight  Grc^ijan  synods,  which  ure,  therefore,  fairly 
psniissed  by  the  application  of  3eu«rmine*6  condition  oJF  nniyersfldity. 

'  BeH^rmine's  terms  would  iUpmiss  the  ten  western  as  well  as  the 
Wt%  easten;!  councils.  The  former,  as  Moreri  and  Du  ^n  have 
wwn,  were  limited  to  the  J^atins,  to  4he  exclusion  of  the  -Ghreeks. 
(m  ilrst  of  Lyons  consisted  of  4iboBt  one  iHUidred  and  forty  bish<^ 
hm  France  and  En^ai\d,  wit^heot  any  Irom  Spain,  Poctugal,  Qer- 
imj,  4Mr  Italy,  The  French,  in  liie  oonncil  .of  Trent,  mock^  at  the 
norentian  conventi«n,  which,  tiicff  said,  was  celebrated  only  by  a  few 
ilaiiniifi  and  four  Grecians.  Tlhe  i6fth  of  tiie  I^ateran  consiiMied  of 
iNvit  iejghty,  and  nearly  all  f^im  ^t^ly*  The  hr  fa^jned  assespibly  of 
EVap^  when  it  /Co^fei^Fed  oanonicity  on  the  Apocrypha  and  authenti- 
|igr  on  the  Vulgate,  consisted  only  of  five  cardinals  and  forty-eight 
M|iH|ps«  without  one  frctm  .Gecmany.  These,  few  in  number,  were 
l^gw  ^mediocrity  in  theological  and  literary  attainments.  Some  were 
iwvers,  and  perhaps  learned  in  their  profession ;  but  mere  sciolists  in 
ifFinity.  Tlie  majority  were  courtiers,  and  gentlemen  of  titular  dig- 
$tj,  and  from  small  cities.f  These  could  not  be  said  to  represent 
lie  in  a  thousand  in  Christendom.  During  the  lapse  of  eight 
E^ooths,  the  council  J  redconing  even  the  presidents  and  princes,  did 
HBt  exceed  sixty ^four. 

^'The  councils  of  the  French  school,  like  those  of  the  Italian,  cannot 
leer  the  test  of  Bellarmine's  requisitions.  These,  like  the  others, 
vere  composed  of  Europeans.  The  Pisans,  though  they  amounted  to 
Bare  than  two  hundred,  were  collected  chiefly  ^m  Italy,  France, 
Bermfmy,  and  England.  The  iConstant^ians  and  Basilians,  though 
ntore  numecous,  were  westerns  and  Latins.  The  second  of  Pisa  was 
principally  collected  from  the  Fre^nch  dominions^  and  could  therefore 


ilit  episcopus  occidentalis.     FabuL  c.  V.    Thtanassin,  1.  6.    Crabb,  2.  91. 
Hainburgh,  68.    Godeau,  4.  498. 

♦  Bin.  1.  321.    Du  Pin,  cen.  V.  et  cen.  IX.  c.  IX. 
t  Par  les  seuk  ^v^^t"«8  d'occident,    Moreri,  3.  639.    Du  Pin,  2.  389,  430. 
^aolo,  II.  VII.    Giann.  XVII.  3.    Launoy,  1.  376. 
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]iave  no  just  claim  to  universality  or  a  convocation  from  all  Christen- 
dom.* 

*•  Theologians  and  critics^  disagreeing  in  this  manner  about  the  uni- 
versality  of  general  councils^  differ  also  respecting  their  legality.  A 
synodj  to  be  general  or  valid^  roust  be  lawful ;  and  the  conditions  of 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  former^  have  occasioned  a  striking  variety  of 
opinion.  The  partisans  of  Popery  differ  concerning  a  general  coundl's 
convocation,  presidency,  confirmation,  members,  freedom,  and  unanim- 
ity.'—pp.  110—113. 

Mr.  Edgar's  book  affords  ample  proof  that  the  bewildering 
diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  in  tne  church  of  Rome  on  the 
questions  adverted  to,  obtains  to  the  same  extent  in  relation  to  al- 
most every  point  of  the  Popish  system ;  and  thus  furnishes  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  efficacy  of  Romanism,  as  the  means  of  putting 
an  '  end  to  all  controversy  !'  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude 
this  article,  without  recommending  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  seen  them,  the  recent  edition  of  Dr.  Fletcher's  excel- 
lent volume  of  Lectures  on  this  subject.  There  is  also  a  volume 
of  Discourses  published  not  long  since  on  this  controversy,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Young,  of  Albion  Chapel,  which  we  have  not 
seen,  but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  author,  we  doubt  not 
will  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  candour  and  ability. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  to  our  iriends  of  the  EstablishedChnrch 
— if  we  still  have  those  in  that  communion  of  whom  we  may  thus 
speak  without  mockery.  You  never  weary  in  your  efforts  to 
make  us  aware  how  much  you  hate,  and  how  much  you  fear 
Popery.  The  house-top  rings  with  your  cries  on  this  subject 
The  abominable  thing  is,  you  think,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able— as  treacherous,  as  tyrannical,  and  as  cruel  as  it  ever  was. 
Now  admitting  that  there  is  reason  in  this  aversion,  and  in  this 
apprehension,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  own  showing — what  would 
you  be  doing  to  meet  the  case?  Will  mere  damour  avail? 
Remember  tlmt  has  been  tried  on  a  tolerably  large  scale  already, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  in  spite  of  it  all,  Popery,  from  your 
own  admission,  has  been  making  rapid  advances.  Would  you 
resort  to  force  ?  That  too  has  been  tried,  and,  as  the  effect,  the 
power  of  the  oppressor  has  gone  over  not  a  little  to  the  side  of 
the  oppressed, — those  who  appealed  to  the  sword  being  almost  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  the  sword.  To  keep  the  enemy  down 
when  prostrate,  has  been  found  impossible,  and  can  you  think 
that  the  cords  which  he  snapped  asunder  in  his  weakness  will 
suffice  to  bind  him  in  his  strength  ?  Oh !  no — clamour,  misre- 
presentation, persecuting  statutes,  all  have  only  served  to  help  cm 
the  power  they  were  designed  to  suppress.     There  is  one  diort 


•  Du  Pin,  403.     Moreri.  7. 24i.     Crabb.  a  540. 
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I  simple  remedy  for  all  this.     Romanism,  like  eveiy  otber 
e  system  of  religion,  is  formidable  mainly  as  it  is  liable  to 
ome  strong  in  the  emoluments  and  power  of  the  state.     It  is 
as  a  spiritual  system  that  it  is  terrible ;  but  as  a  system  which 
ler  that  name  is  disposed  to  take  upon  it  the  form,  and  to 
nifest  the  spirit,  of  a  worldly  tyranny,  lifting  its  head  in  the 
ie  of  a  mitred  lordship,  and  subduingr  all  who  dissent  from  it 
means  of  the  weapons  belonging  to  the  civil  power.     To  ren- 
even  Popery  comparatively  harmless,  the  easy  method  would 
that  all  sound  Protestants  should  join  heart  and  hand  in  de- 
ring  that  this  dangerous  connexion  between  religion  and  the 
e  shall  come  to  an  absolute  end.     Persecution,  and  the  fear  of 
would  thus  be  done  away,  as  the  power  from  which  alone  it 
gather  strength  would  not  be  suffered  to  exist     So  long  as 
pomp  and  opulence  of  the  present  hierarchy  shsdl  continue, 
>ery  must  be  dangerous,  for  of  all  these  things  it  has  been 
poiled,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  seek  to  regain  them. 
»  heaviest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  it  would  be  in 
resolve  of  Protestant  Britain  to  put  an  end  to  such  things,  to 
rict  the  functions  of  the  state  to  its  proper  civil  duties,  and  to 
ce  the  great  object  of  contention  to  be,  not  a  religious  ascen* 
cy  of  any  kind,  but  the  ascendancy  of  social  justice,  of  equal 

I  rights.  And  to  this  pass  we  are  confident  things  will  come, 
d  these  views  been  acted  upon  from  the  beginning,  Christianity 
aid  have  been  save<l  from  the  foulest  stain  in  its  nistory — from 

whole  of  that  stain  we  mean  which  belongs  to  the  story  of 
ristian  persecution  ;  and  only  in  proportion  as  the  principles  be- 
ne prevalent  which  would  have  prevented  persecution  in  the  past, 

II  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  it  be  precluded  from  the  future. 


^-  II.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharpy  (of  St,  Andrews). 
By  Thomas  Stephen,  Med.  Lib.  King's  College,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  640. 
L'Ondon  :  Rickerby. 

•His  is  one  of  the  most  malignant  books  that  we  have  en- 
countered for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  such  is  the  folly  and 
^^sistency  of  the  volume,  that  we  should  have  thrown  it  aside, 
^t  not  been  for  its  thorough  spirit  of  blind  bigotry  and  in« 
^nce.  It  is  by  an  officer  of  King's  College.  It  is  a  book 
>  no  doubt,  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youthful  students 
«^at  youthful  institution,  as  one  imbued  with  the  true  conser- 
ve spirit  in  Church  and  State,  which  it  is  the  wish  of  a  certain 
V  to  diffuse  as  universally  as  possible  amongst  our  growing 
th,  in  opposition  to  the  great  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and,  taken  in 
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conjunction  with  indications  lately  given  by  the  students  at  Ox- 
ford, may  open  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  who  are  fondly  flatter* 
ing  themselves  that  knowledge  and  enlightened  sentiment  are 
now  grown  so  strong  as  to  force  themselves  into  even  the  darkest 
dens  of  selfishness  and  party.     But  party  and  selfishness  will 
never  care  a  straw  for  knowledge  and  enlightened  sentiment 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.     They  will  never  turn 
one  glance  even  upon  them  while  '  the  burning  and  shining  light* 
of  a  wealthy  state  establishment  is  before  them.     *The  great 
'prizes 'are  the  only  objects  that  can  command  their  attention^ 
and  gazing  eagerly  after  them,  they  will  run  on,  treading  over 
knowledge,  experience,  and  even  public  scorn  with  indifference, 
andaffording  only  a  growl  as  they  go  by  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
warn  them  or  to  laugh.     This  volume  is  a  regular  growl  of  this 
sort.     It  is  written  by  one  of  the  true  old  school  of  nigh  Church 
and  State  men — ^a  species  of  creatures  that  many  of  our  readers 
can  scarcely  realize  to  themselves  in  all  their  ancient  complete- 
ness of  absurdity.     They  are  thorough  advocates  for  arWtrary 
Cower  and  passive  obedience,  spite  of  all  that  tliose  doctrines 
rought  upon  this  country  under  the  Stuarts,  spite  of  *  the  glori- 
^ous  Revolution  of  1688,' and  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
about  it,  and  spite  also  of  all  the  blessings  that  have  followed  in 
its  train.     They  would  like  but  one  state  of  things,  and  that  is» 
that  Tories  should  be  in  office,  and  the  Church  tnumphant  over 
all  Great  Britain.     The  only  way  for  Queen  Victoria  to  become, 
in  their  eyes,  a  great  and  wise  princess,  would  be  to  give  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  a  commission  to  extermi- 
nate all  the  troublesome  fry  of  sectarians  and  papists ;  and  to 
Wellington  another  commission  to  execute  it  for   them.     To 
them  Laud  and  Sharp  have  died  in  vain ;  in  A'ain  died  Charles  I. ; 
in  vain  was  James  II.  driven  out  of  these  indignant  realms  for 
his  attempts  on  liberty.     What  good  does  this  liberty,  what  good 
does  the  growth  of  social  liappiness,  or  the  spread  of  civilization  do 
them  while  Scotland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,  while 
there  are  Papists  in  Ireland,  and  Dissenters  in  England  ?     True, 
they  have  got  a  grand  estate  in  the  Church  of  England ;  they 
have  a  noble  endowment  from  the  nation  here  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  it,  while  the  Dissenters  and  the  Methodists  (who 
are  neither  dissenters  nor   consenters  according  to  their  own 
account)  are  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  M'ork  for  them.     They 
have  all  the  colleges,  and  all  those  pleasant  dormitories,  the  cathe- 
drals ;  they  have  the  church  wealth  of  Ireland  too  without  the 
trouble  of  instructing  the  people — the  Catholicpriests  do  that  for 
them  there — what  then  would  they  be  at?    Tney  would  be  at 
the  church  of  Scotland.     They  never  can  get  over  that  being  in 
any  hands  but  theirs.     They  cannot  bring  themselves  to  compre- 
hend, for  a  moment,  what  business  any  but  the  only  true  Church 
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bave  mth  state  property :  how  they  came  to  be  that  only  true 
ekorch  we  may  leave  them  to  settle  with  Rome.  Many  are  the 
^kuurliiifferinir  looks'  which theycasttowardsSeotlandyand the  time 
»^  a  ^0m  and  considerate  monarch  had  palmed  them  upon 
duU  country,  where  they  might  have  now  been  sweetly  pillowed 
In  eanomcai  ease  and  ^lory  had  it  not  been  for  those  very  impu- 
Amat  and  unreasonable  people  the  Puritans.  Those  graceless 
nsorpers  would  have  the  government  of  the  church  which  they 
had  formed  tbeiQselves.  They  were  so  selfish  as  to  insist  upon 
those  who  did  the  work  having  the  pay  for  it  Never  was  asto- 
nishment like  that  of  the  English  bishops  at  this  unparalleled 
audacity.  Had  not  the  English  nonconformists  allowed  them  to 
have  the  livings  while  they  did  the  preaching,  and  the  reforming 
of  the  people  ?  Had  not  the  Irish  been  content  to  give  up  to 
them  the  churches  and  church  lands,  and  allowed  the  priests  to  do 
all  the  work  of  pastoral  exhortation  and  visitation  ?  They  did 
not  want  the  ecclesiastical  hibours,  they  only  wanted  the  ecclesi- 
asdcal  ease.  But  the  Scotchmen  were  a  thick-headed  nation  just 
then;  they  neither  could  nor  would  understand  this  episcopal 
logics  which  had  prevailed  elsewhere — it  was  too  deep  for  them ; 
8o  they  even  took  to  their  cudgek  and  their  daymores,  and  drove 
all  the  Jure  divino  tribe  of  kings  and  bishops  out  of  the  country. 
Hinc  UUb  lacryma. 

The  present  Life  has  two  objects,  both  of  which  are  subservi- 
ent to  tnis  great  principle  of  ecdesiastical  lamentation ;  the  os- 
tensible one  is  to  white-wash  the  renegade  persecutor,  Archbishop 
Sharp ;  the  other,  and  more  important  one,  to  proclaim  the  doc- 
trine that  neither  is  there  legitimate  religion,  nor  legitimate 
grovernment  in  the  world,  especially  the  world  of  these  wealthy 
kingdoms,  except  under  die  shadow  of  episcopacy  and  absolute 
monarchy.  All  else  is  treason  against  heaven  and  earth,  vile 
rebellion,  and  viler  heresy,  which  nothing  but  the  power  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  the  folly  of  men,  who  do  not  know  what 
is  good  for  them,  could  so  strangely  and  daily  prosper  and  diffuse 
as  they  do.  If  any  one  imagines  that  we  at  all  exaggerate 
tbe  views  and  opinions  of  this  party,  or  of  this  book,  let  tliem 
look  into  the  book  itself.  We  will  present  them  with  a  specimen 
from  the  introduction.  And,  by  the  way,  this  introduction  takes 
care  to  begin  with  the  beginning  of  things.  It  wanders  away 
from  the  prelate  of  St.  Andrew's  to  inform  us,  at  the  outset,  that 
there  was  an  ancient  church  in  Britain,  unquestionably  planted 
by  St.  Paul :  that  emissaries  from  this  church  in  South  Britain 
planted  the  church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  that  this  British 
church  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  is  no  other  than  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  If  any  one  should  imagine  that 
it  signifies  little  whether  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  Britain 
by  St.  Paul,  or  St  Peter,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  so  that  it  was 
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planted  in  its  purity,  we  would  have  him  to  know  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  It  is  of  the  most  serious  moment,  at  all 
events,  that  it  should  not  be  planted  by  St  Peter y  for  it  is  the 
present  earnest  jdesire  of  the  Church  of  England  to  assure  the 
world  that  though  it  may  imagine  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
directly  derived  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  it  is  quite  mis- 
taken— that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Church  of  England 
is  one  of  those  wise  children  that  know  their  own  parents,  and  it 
is  quite  determined  not  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  great  scarlet 
woman.  No,  that  is  a  scandal — it  is  the  daughter  of  the  ancient 
British  church.  This  is  the  great  labour  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland at  the  present  day — to  get  rid  of  the  stain  of  that  paren- 
tage. It  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  scarlet  woman  came  in  a 
very  presuming,  audacious,  and  overwhelming  way,  and  took 
possession  of  tlie  British  church's  house,  usurped  the  whole  use 
and  possession  of  it,  and  turned  the  poor  Bntish  church  out  of 
doors,  where  it  kept  her  till  that  kind  and  uxorious  monarch, 
Henry  VIII,,  restored  her  to  her  own  hearth,  and  drove 
the  intruder  again  across  the  Channel.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  little  difficulties  connected  with  this  history,  as  there 
arc  in  all  histories,  some  knotty  points  in  the  genealogical  table, 
as  there  are  in  all  genealogies ;  but  none  which  the  Church  of 
England  cannot  get  over,  because  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  an  es- 
tablished axiom  in  popular  philosophy,  that  ^  where  there  is  a 
*  will  there  is  a  way,'  and  she  is  determined  to  get  over  them. 
For  instance,  however  unquestionable  it  may  be  that  SL  Paul 
planted  the  Church  in  England,  it  is  very  questionable  what  en- 
dowments this  ancient  church  had;  and  it  is  very  notorious  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  found  possessed  of  enormous  wealth  in 
lands,  houses,  and  tithes  when  King  Henry  drove  her  away,  all 
which  lands,  houses,  and  tithes,  are  shown  by  the  very  title- 
deeds  themselves  to  have  been  given  to  the  said  Church  rf 
Rome  by  her  own  children  for  her  own  especial  purposes,  such  as 
maintaining  mass  and  praying  souls  out  of  purgatory,  thii^ 
which  were  abominations  to  the  ancient  British  church,  and 
which,  till  lately,  the  Church  of  England  has  protested  were 
abominations  to  her.  It  would  have  been  only  common  honesty 
in  driving  away  the  great  scarlet  woman,  to  have  sent  her  money 
bags  after  her,  especially  polluted  as  they  were  by  their  Teiy 
purposes.  This  is  a  little  difficulty,  but  the  Church  of  Enghnd 
says,  the  house  was  mine,  and  therefore  I  take  all  I  find  in  it  as 
mine,  asking  no  questions. 

Then  again,  the  Church  of  England  says,  all  churches  and  all 
ministers  who  cannot  show  an  unbroken  chain  of  episcopal  ordi- 
nation from  the  apostolic  age,  are  no  churches  or  ministers  of  the 
gospel  at  all.  But  say  the  impertinent  Dissenters  and  F^esbvte- 
riau  Church  of  Scotland,  you  Church  of  England  cannot  aiiov 
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such  an  unbroken  chain,  or  if  you  can,  the  Papacy  has  forged 
a  great  many  of  the  links.  But  Church  of  England  stoutly 
denies  that  she  owes  any  authentic  ordination  to  Rome  at 
all ;  she  says  it  has  always  existed  and  been  continued  from  the 
ancient  British  church  founded  by  St.  Paul,  through  the  period 
of  the  scarlet  woman's  usurpation,  but  independent  of  it.  We 
imapne  that  here  is  another  considerable  difficulty,  espe- 
cially when  one  of  her  own  bishops,  Hoadly,  tells  us  that  ^  It 

*  bath  not  pleased  God  in  his  providence  to  keep  up  any  proof  of 

*  the  least  probability  of  a  regular  uninterrupted  succession,  but 
^  there  is  a  great  appearance,  and,  humanly  speaking,  a  certainty 
<  of  the  contrary,  tnat  this  succession  hath  been  often  interrupted. 
* .  .  This  regular  uninterrupted  succession  of  persons  qualifiea  and 

*  regularly  ordained,  is  a  matter  impossible  to  be  proved  ;'*  which 
another  of  her  own  bishops,  and  a  great  stickler  for  this  very 
succession,  has  corroboratea,  stating  that  ^by  the  loss  of  the  re- 
'  cords  of  the  British  churches  we  cannot  draw  down  the  succes- 

*  sion  of  bishops  from  the  apostles'  times ;  that  of  the  Bishops  of 

*  London  by  Jocelyn  of  Fumes,  not  being  worth  mentioning.'^ 
These,  we  say,  are  difficulties,  but  they  are  not  such  difficulties 
as  daunt  a  church  with  the  law  of  England  in  its  favour  declaring 
it  to  be  the  true  church,  and  therefore  she  asserts  that  she  is  the 
true  church,  and  all  others  are  not  only  spurious,  but  rob  her  of 
her  rights.     For  example — 

'  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  entirely  a  popular  movement, 
and  was  opposed  both  by  the  court  and  the  Romish  hierarchy.     John 
Knox  appealed  ratlier  to  the  passions,  than  to  the  reason  or  the  faith 
of  the  people,  and  easily  enlisted  them  in  a  war  of  devastation  on  the 
sacred  and  conventual  buildings.     He  established  in  1560,  an  episco- 
pal government  under  the   name  of  superintendents,  ministers,  and 
readers,  which  last  were  to  purchase  for  themselves  a  good  degree, 
which  shows  that  he  intended  them  to  be  ecclesiastical  officers.     His 
intimate  friend^   Erskine,  of  Dun,  and  one  of  his  superintendents^ 
asserts,  in  a  letter  to  the  regent,  '  That  a  bishop  or  a  superintendent  is 
but  one  office,  and  where  the  one  is  the  other  is  ;*  to  which  office,  he 
says,  '  pertains  excommunication  or  admission  (ordination)  into  spirit- 
ufd  cure  and  office.*     Besides,  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
the  superintendents  *  in  ail  time  coming ;'  a  form  of  speech  which 
evidently  indicated  perpetuity.     This   form    of  superintendents,  or 
titular  bishops,  continued  until   1580,    when   Melvill   succeeded   in 
erecting  the  first  Presbyterian  court.     But  the  Presbyterian  system 
was  not  confirmed  by  parliament  till  1595,  thirty-five  years  after  the 
establishment  of  Knox's  titular  Episcopacy,  by  the  estates  of  parlia- 


Preser\'ative  against  the  principles  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  60, 
f  Stillingfleet's  Works,  ii.  48. 
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ment.  It  occupied  Andrew  Melvill  seveateen  years  of  fierce  conten- 
tion  and  a^^tation  before  he  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Knox's 
superintendents,  and  the  substitution  of  Xh'&foreigti  plant.  Presbytery^ 
which  lasted  no  longer  than  till  1597-  The  confusion  and  sedition 
which  it  then  (and,  indeed^  always  has)  created^  obliged  James  to 
restore  the  titular  £piscopacy. 

'  In  1603,  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  in  1610 
he  convoked  a  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  unanimously  re- 
cognized Episcopacy  as  the  national  churchy  en  all  time  commg. 
Spottiswood,  who  is,  perhaps,  amongst  the  greatest  men  whom  tlmt 
church  has  produced,  with  two  other  titular  bishops,  were  summoned 
to  London,  where  they  were  duly  consecrated;  and  who,  after  their 
return,  consecrated  their  brethren,  the  other  titular  bishops,  and  or- 
dained  the  clergy. 

^  A  few  factious  firebrands  dissented  from  the  now  happily  settled 
order  of  the  church,  and  whose  turbulence  found  able  assistants  in  the 
lay  nobility,  who  having  plundered  the  church,  rushed  into  the  horrid 
sin  of  rebellion,  rather  than  restore  the  church  and  abbey  lands,  which 
they  seized  at  the  reformation.  Charles  I.  summoned  a  General 
Assembly  1638,  which  was  packed  by  Presbyterians,  rebels,  and  men 
inimical  to  church  and  state ;  they  forcibly  prevented  the  bishops 
from  sitting,  and  excommunicated  them,  which,  respecting  their  spirit- 
ual powers,  was  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  they  could  not  cut  them 
off  from  the  church  catholic.  The  .effect,  however,  was  very  differeot 
in  a  temporal  point  of  view;  for  it  placed  their  property  under  confis- 
cation, and  rendered  them  liable  to  assassination,  without  protectioa  or 
redress. 

*  Their  properties  were  forfeited,  and  to  save  their  lives,  the  bishops 
fled  to  England,  where  they  all  died  save  one,  without  providing  rar 
the  succession.  Such  of  the  inferior  clergy  as  were  able  to  retain  their 
benefices^  being  thus  left  without  governors,  sank  quietly  down,  to  all 
outtoard  appearance,  at  least,  Presbyterians.  They  submitted  to  the 
tyrannical '  pressure  from  without,'  which  they  were  unable  either  to 
resist  or  control.  As  no  society  can  subsist  without  government,  thej 
met  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  real  Presbyterians,  who  were  called  Remonstrators,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fanatical  and  tyrannical  conduct.  This  anomalous  state 
of  things  continued  till  the  restoration ;  at  which  time,  it  will  be  aeci 
by  the  following  history,  the  church  was  again  planted,  and  cheerfully 
recognized  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  and  people.  It  was  in 
a  very  flourishing  and  united  state  at  the  Revolution ;  when  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  government,  the  faction  which  had  embroiled  and 
agitated  the  western  counties,  forcibly  drove  the  clergy  from  their 
cures  on  Christmas  day  1688,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  emel 
persecution. 

*  The  civil  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  men  who  had 
instigated  the  Covenanters  to  their  lawless  violence  during  the  two 
preceding  reigns,  and  now  winked  at  their  cruel  treatment  of  the 
clergy.  The  Covenanters  urged  ^  the  inclinations  of  the  people,'  i.  e 
the  clamours  of  their  own  faction,  as  their  claim  of  right  to  the 


iAkkmemU  WiDiOm  wis  decthred  hf  tkoee  Presfcyternai  wlu»  kid 
Meets  to  him,  both  before  sad  after  tlie  Rerohitien.  When  his  aagtt* 
dtj  diaeerered  the  true  state  ef  affurs,  he  aaade  several  ineffectual 
eftirts  to  indiiea  the  Seottiah  bishops  to  transfer  their  all^^iance  to  him, 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  Presbytery.  M*Cormac,  a  violent  par- 
tisan^ in  his  Life  of  CTarstairs^  says^  '  that  it  was  not  till  he  (Wilham) 
found  that  all  attempts  towards  a  comprehension  in  England  would 
probably  be  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  violence  of  the  high  Church 
party^  that  he  yielded  to  the  estabKshment  of  Presbytenf  in  Scotland.* 
— p^  43.  *  Ifot  had  he  sooner  consented,  than  by  the  inaUcreet  manase- 
meat  of  tboie  who  were  entrusted  by  fahn  in  the  dn«etion  of  Scottish 
affiurs,  and  ike  keadUmg  noLmfCE  of  ike  PrtiMerian  elergy,  he  Aa^ 
gam  to  bbfsnt  efwhat  he  had  done  in  their  favour/ — ^  In  the  pre. 
ceding  seftsiqn  of  parliament.  King  William^  ^'"^  ^ffith  considsrabub 
Dmficuijrr  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  the  abolition  ofvrelmey  m  Scot^ 
land  :  but  still  kept  sight  of  his  fiivorite  object,  which  woe  an  entire 
wnion  between  the  two  kii^doms,  both  in  ehnrch  and  state.  For  this 
Tgaoon,  he  absolvtefy  refused  to  give  his  aftsent  to  an  act  which  was 
propoeed  by  some  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  asserting  that  Presbytery 
was  the  only  form  of  church-govemment  agreeable  to  the  wwd  of 
God/7-p.  47. 

/  The  violence  of  the  Cbvenanters,  aided  by  the  timid  non-resistanoe 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  succeeded  in  forcing  Presbytery  on  the  nation, 
mmeh  against  '  the  inclinations  of  the  people/  As  a  nation,  it  has 
shofwn  itself  unworthy  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  apostolical  suoces- 
rion,  by  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  three  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  the  proscription  of  the  whole  Episcopal  order,  with  which  Christ 
promised  to  be  till  time  should  merge  into  eternity.  This  murderous 
proBcription  they  have  bound  on  their  souls  by  a  solemn  oath.  Our 
Saviour's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  applies  with  full  force  to  that 
kingdom,  which  has  indeed  kiUed  the  prophets,  and  stoned  them  who 
wore  sent.  Matt,  xxiii.  37*— 39.  Repeatedly  has  the  attempt  been 
made  to  gather  them  into  the  apostolic  fellowship,  and  they  would 
not ;  and  therefore  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  catholic,  and  been  given  up  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  divi. 
sion.' — Introduction  vi. — x.* 

That  is  a  fair  specimen,  with  all  its  italics,  and  capitals,  and 
errors  of  composition,  of  the  spirit  and  statements  of  the  volume. 
Every  page  abounds  with  the  same  barefaced  misrepresentations, 
and  the  same  rancorous  bigotry.  To  go  through  the  whole  work 
to  point  them  out  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  we  may  take  this 
extract  as  an  example,  which  will  spare  us  much  labour  and 
patience  in  noticing  the  vast  tissue  of  falsehood  compressed  into  a 


•  TliL?  reproach  of '  anarchy  and  division '  by  a  mcinber  of  the  Church  of 
England,  at  Uiis  time  rent  b;^  anarchy  and  division,  even  to  the  introduction 
of  a  Popish  party,  is  a  throwing  stones  out  of  a  glass-house  with  a  witness. 
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single  volume.  Scarce  a  sentence  can  be  found  in  this  extract 
which  is  not  a  flagrant  affront  to  the  truth  of  history.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  an  artful  endeavour  to  represent  it  as  a  fact,  that 
Scotland  was  reformed  from  Popery  by  Episcopalians,  and  that 
therefore  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  thence  was  an  act  of  most 
iniquitous  outrage,  and  the  Presbyterians  usurpers.  Everybody 
that  knows  any  thing  of  history,  knows  that  just  the  contrary  was 
the  case — that  Scotland  was  reformed  by  Presbyterians,  or,  at 
least,  by  men  whose  opinions  of  church  government  bore  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  Presbytery,  and  finally  settled  into  that  sys- 
tem ;  men  who  hated  and  had  no  affinity  with  prelacy,  but  had 
prelates  thrust  in  upon  them  by  James  I.  from  England.^  Here 
is  the  tender  and  galling  place  with  the  Episcopalians.  Like 
cuckoos,  they  were  deposited  in  the  nest  of  the  Scottish  church, 
by  royal  and  arbitrary  power,  but  instead  of  succeedine^  to  throw 
out  the  rightful  possessors,  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected 
themselves;  and  like  disappointed  harpies,  as  they  were,  they 
have  ever  since  been  hovering  about,  and  glaring  with  greedy 
eyes  on  the  lost  possession.  To  make  a  plausible  case  of  original 
rio^ht,  they  would  fain  represent  John  Knox  himself,  one  of  the 
sternest  and  most  unrelenting  foes  of  Episcopacy  that  ever  ap- 
peared, an  Episcopalian,  and  founding  his  cnurch  on  a  prelatic 
basis.  Our  author  tells  us  that  ^  he  estaolished  in  1560,  an  Episco- 
'  pal  government  under  the  name  of  superintendents,  ministers, 
'  and  readers  ;'  that  Erskine  of  Dun,  the  friend  of  Knox,  declared 

*  that  a  bishop  or  superintendent  is  but  one  office  ;'  that  *  provision 

*  was  made  for  the  support  of  superintendents  in  all  coming  timCj* 
a  form  of  speech  which  evidently   indicated   perpetuity;  'that 

*  those  superintendents,  or  titular  bishops,'  lasted  till  Melvill 
twenty  years  aftervi-ards  anciently  compelled  the  church  into  a 
Presbyterian  form.  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  In  the  first  place, 
these  superintendents  were  not  even  titular  bishops  ;  they  never 
were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  bishops  in  the  church — they 
were  not  even  intended  to  be  permanent.  For  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Book  of  Policy^  or  First  Book  of  Discipline  it- 
self.    \S'here  our  author  finds  that  provision  was  made  for  them 


*  And  not  only  prelates  but  Episcopal  clergy — and  such  men  too !  Hear 
what  they  were  from  a  brother  bishop,  *  Thcv  were  the  worst  preachers  I 
ever  heard ;  they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach  ;  and  many  of  them  wcic 
openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders,  and  the  sacred  func- 
tions ;  and  were,  indeed,  the  dreg  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts.  Those 
who  wert>  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent  tempeis, 
that  thev  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others  were  despised.  This  was  the 
first  fatal  beginning  of  restoring  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  of  which  few  of  the 
bishops  seemed  to  have  any  sense.' — Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  hb  Own 
Times,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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U  coming  time,*  we  know  not,  for  no  such  provision  is  to 
md  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  itself.  On  the  contrary,  its 
are  <  Because  we  have  appointed  a  larger  stipend  to  them 
shall  be  superintendents  than  to  the  rest  of  the  ministers, 
lave  thought  it  good  to  signifie  to  your  honours  such  reasons 
lOved  us  to  make  difference  betwixt  teachers  at  this  time  •  • 
consider  that  if  ministers  whom  God  hath  endowed  with  his 
alar  graces  amongst  us  should  be  appointed  to  several  places, 
e  to  make  their  continual  residence,  that  then  the  greatest 
of  the  realm  shall  be  destitute  of  all  doctrine,  T%er(ffbre 
lave  thought  it  a  thing  most  expedient  at  this  time,  that  from 
Mrhole  number  of  godly  and  learned  men,  now  presently  in 
realm,  be  selecteo  ten  or  twelve  (for  in  so  many  province^ 
lave  (Uvided  the  whole)  to  whom  charge  and  commandment 
lid  be'  gdven  to  plant  and  erect  kirks,  to  set,  order,  and 
»int  ministers,  as  the  former  order  prescribes,  to  the  coun- 

that   shall  be  appointed  to  their  care,   where  none  now 

m 

us  they  were  created  expressly  to  fill  up  vacancies,  and  not 
ntinue  when  those  vacancies  were  supplied.  They  were 
ly  amenable  to  rebuke,  suspension,  and  deposition  with  the 
y{  the  ministers  of  the  kirk.     They  were  bound  to  preach 

every  week  at  the  least  Visitors  or  commissioners  of 
eys  were  invested  with  the  same  powers  and  functions ; 
were  not  exclusively  theirs.  Guthrie,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
IS  that  in  1571,  i.  e.,  eleven  years  after  the  institution  of 

superintendents,  it  was  moved  in  a  General  Assembly  at 
ng,  that  some  of  these  officers  *  being  old,  and  divers  of 
I  serving  at  their  otvn  charges^  (a  very  unlikely  practice  for 
ops  !)  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  wlien  they  were  gone, 
irs  would  undergo  the  burden,  tlierefore  the  Lord  Regent  and 
Estates  of  Parliament  should  be  dealt  with  Jbr  establishing 
ONSTANT  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT.'  That  the  General 
nbly  the  next  year  at  Perth  resolved  to  choose  two  arch- 
ps  and  two  bishops,  naming  Mr.  John  Douglas  as  Arch- 
p  of  St.  Andrew's,  &c.,  but  that  this  proceeding  was  so 
vous  to  the  ministry  '  that  they  never  ceased  to  oppose  this 
le  till  Mr.  Andrew  Melvill  arriving  from  Geneva,  gave 
such  a  character  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  as  determined 
to  have  it  and  none  other. t 
V  so  far  was  Knox  from  being  favourable  to  Episcopacy,  or  from 


ook  of  Discipline,  1621,  p.  35.  See  also  Knox's  Historic,  Guthrie's 
ire,  Lang's  History  of  Scotland,  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  Cald wood's 
y,  Dunlop's  Confessions. 

luthrie's  Memoirs,  pp.  1 — 3. 
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intending  his  superintendents  to  be  titular  bishops^  or  bidiops  Id 
any  sense,  that  when  he  was  requested  to  inangurate  this  very 
Douglas  as  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  he  not  only  refused,  but 
pronounced  aji  anathema  against  both  the  giver  ana  receiver  uf 
the  bishopric.  He  declared  he  did  this  because  he  had  striven 
that  ^  the  church  of  Scotland  might  not  be  subject  to  that  order, 
'  espedally  after  a  very  different  one  had  been  settled  in  the  Book 
^  of  Discipline,  subscribed  by  the  fiobility  and  ratified  by  pariia- 

*  ment.*     He  said,  that  <it  was  laying  a  burden  on  one  old  man 

*  that  twenty  men  of  the  best  gifts  comd  not  sustain ;'  and  at  tlie 
General  Assembly  at  St  Andrew's,  in  the  following  month,  he 
entered  a  protest  against  the  election  of  Douglas^  and  also  'op- 

<  poned  himself  directly  to  the  making  oi  bishops.'* 

Of  so  much  value  is  Mr.  Stephen's  first  assertion.  In  the 
same  passage  he  has  a  fling  at  tnat  ^foreign  plant.  Presbytery.* 
This  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of  such  allusions  and  assertions  which 
like  stones  flung  up  in  the  air  in  a  foolish  triumph,  ooae  down 
continually  upon  his  own  head.  Is  not  Episcopacy,  his  darling 
Episcopacy,  also  a  yore^n  plant?  If  it  be  indigenous  to  this 
countr)%  it  of  course  originated  here,  and  not  in  Judea,  and  what 
then  becomes  of  his  apostolic  succession  ?  Of  what  value  is  it,  if 
it  be  not  ?l  foreign  plant  ? 

In  the  next  passage  he  informs  ^us  that  James,  in  1610,  ^con- 

<  voked  a  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  unanimously  re- 

*  cognised  Episcopacy  as  the  national  church,  in  all  time  romisff* 
This  is  a  phrase  over  which  our  author  chuckles  with  a  most 
ludicrous  glee.  It  is  one  to  which  he  again  and  again  recurs. 
Because  it  was  enacted  'Jbr  all  time  coming^*  he  very  sagely  con- 
cludes, that  it  was  put  out  of  the  power  .of  all  future  times  to 
alter  or  revoke  it  He  looks  upon  tiie  laws  made  at  any 
time  in  favour  of  the  Episcopal  church,  as  laws  of  the  Medesand 
Persians,  which  no  power  under  heaven  can  repeal  or  neutraliie. 
He  rubs  his  hands  with  delight,  claps  them  in  your  fiice,  and 
cries  out,  ^  There,  what  do  you  think  of  tliat  ?     It  says/br  ell 

<  time  coming.     Nothing  can  alter  it     The  Church  ox  l^ghnd 

<  is  as  much  the  church  of  Scotland  to*day  as  it  was  200  years 
^  ago  !'  At  page  136  he  again  assures  us  that  the  Assembly  of  16U) 
settled  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  for  ever,  and 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  Assembly  of  mere  Presbyters  to  set 
It  aside,  and  erect  another.  Nay  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  at  the 
Restoration  ^  lawyers  proved  to  the  court  (what  cannot  lawyrs 
'  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  arbitrary  courts  ?)  that  the  English 

<  bishops  had  not  been  ousted  by  law  of  any  point  of  their  juris- 


•  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  204,  205.    Also  Bannatyno,  331.    Mclnll's 
Diary,  p.  26. 
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dietioa,  save  of  the  kigd-eommission  court.  Theve  wm  not  even 
'  an  act  of  jmrliament  to  restore  theati,  8o  ill^al  was  liieir  seques^ 
^  tration  deemed.  Upon  what  principle  then  conld  the  Presby- 
'  terians  in  Scotland  imagine  themselves  to  be  legally  estabUshoii? 
'^They  had  nsuiped  the  pbces  and  livings  of  tiie  Episcopal  clevgy 

<  eentrary  to  the  unrepealed  laws  of  the  land,  and  oempdled  £e 
^  Wshops  to  flee  to  En^nd  for  the  preservaition  of  tneir  lives. 
^  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  acts  of  Assembly  1610,  and  of  Par- 
*  tianent  1^12,  stand  unrqftsaled  to  this  dm§.^ — p.  .141. ' 

Hear  thai  ye  members  of  the  Seottish  ehorch.  In  the  opinion 
4if  this  member  of  the  Cbureh -of  England,  yisurs  is  no  church  at 
sSi  yetk  What  enactments  have  been  made  by  government  at 
any  time  in  fevoar  of  the  Church  ^if  Scotland  ave  worth  nothing, 
they  pass  for  nothiiiff  in  the  •eye  of  this  son  of  the  l^iscopal 
estabushment ;  for,  by  some  lascrotiMe  but  divine  right,  what- 
ever has  been  enacted  ni  favour  of  the  English  diurch  stands/br 
•SMT ;  nay,  the  very  act  of  Assembly  of  1610,  establishing  Epis- 
copacy in  SeodanJ,  and  of  the  Parliament  in  1612,  ilttmd  Mwe^ 
peaied  to  this  da^.  What !  will  sot  the  members  of  the  Churdi 
ef  Scotland  who  have  been  slumibering  so  many  years  in  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  their  churdi  stood  based  on  the  law  of  the 
land,  be  alarmed  at  this  grand  disoovery  ?  It  is  true  that  Chaiies 
L  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  abolishing  Episcopacy 
and  recognizing  Presbyterianism  in  1640;  it  is  true  that  Charles 
II.  also  swore  in  the  treaty  of  Breda  to  abolish  Episcopacy  and 
mahntun  the  Presbytery ;  it  is  equally  true  that  Episcopacy  was 
abolished  and  Presbyterianism  reco^ized  by  William  and  Mary 
at  the  Revolution,  and  made  an  article  of  the  contract  by  whic^h 
^ey  received  the  crown  :  it  is  also  equally  true  that  at  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  1706,  it  was  made  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  treaty,  ^  uncUterabk  in  all  succeeding  times,^  that  the 
Presbyterian  discipline  should  be  the  only  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  yet  in  Mr.  Stephen's  mind  all  this  goes  for 
nothing.  Episcopacy,  as  the  Churdi  of  Scotland,  stands  mtrepealed 
to  this  dap.  Yet  aroUy  enough  at  page  157,  when  «>eaking  of 
Charles  II.  repealing  some  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  he 
asks — ^why  not  ?     ^  Are  our  acts  of  parliament  to  be  like  the  laws 

<  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  unrepealabie  ?'  Of  course  not,  ex- 
cept, in  Mr.  Stephen's  opinion,  when  they  are  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  this  writer's  ecclesi- 
astical logic. 

Another  favorite  doctrine  here  advanced  is,  that  the  Episcopal 
church  was  overthrown  in  Scotland  by  a  mere  handful  of  people, 
and  that  while  nine-tenths  of  the  population  were  most  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  it.  In  the  extract  given  we  are  told  that 
after  James  I.  had  recognized  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  ^  a  few 

<  foctious  firebrands  dissented  from  the  now  happily  settled  order 
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<  of  the  church.'  That  Charles  I.  in  1638,  summoned  a  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  was  ^  packed  by  Presbyterians,  re- 

*  bels,  and  men  inimical  to  church  and  state,'  and  by  them  the 
bishops  were  chased  away  into  England.  That  at  the  Restora- 
tion the  Church  was  ^  a^n  planted  and  cheerfully  recognized  by 
'  at  least  nine-  tenths  of  the  clergy  and  people.'  Yet  the  same 
singular  fate  befell  it  That  at  the  Revolution  <  it  was  in  a  very 
'  flourishing  and  united  state/  yet  again  it  was  somehow  most 
easily  set  aside.  At  pages  185,  207,  229,  397  and  others  incident- 
ally the  same  assertions  are  repeated.  At  page  414  occurs  this 
passage :  ^  After  the  Revolution,  when  the  first  Presbyterian 
^Assembly  was  held  in  1690,  there  were  no  more  tHaiii fifty 
^  Presbyterian  ministers  could  be  found  in  all  Scotland  !     It  is 

<  impossible  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  could  have  been  removed 

<  by  death  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed ;  but  where  were 

<  they — they  were  no  where  to  be  found  at  the  Revolution  ?  In 
^  truth,  there  M'ere  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  deserted 

<  their  livings  or  were  deposed ;  although  such  a  false  amount  has 
^  been  stated,  and  all  subsequent  authors  have  assumed  Wodrow's 

<  exaggerated  statements  without  inquiry  or  consideration.  Yet 
^  these  few  Presbyterian  ministers  kept  the  west  of  Scotland  in  a 

*  continual  ferment  and  agitation ;  while  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
'  which  was  episcopalian,  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity.     These 

*  Presbyterian    ministers  were   the    greatest  enemies   to    their 

*  country  which  it  ever  saw.  They  occasioned  more  bloodshed, 
^  and  arbitrary,  and  severe  measures,  more  trenching  upon  the 
^  liberties  and  freedom  of  the  people,  by  their  restless,  lawless 
^  discontent,  than  the  country  had  ever  known.  Andy  finallv» 
^  the  overthrow  and  nearly  the  annihilation  of  a  flourishing  church, 

*  the  choice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.' 

Now  without  going  into  the  number  of  false  statements  com- 
pressed into  this  one  passage — falsehoods  which  the  testimony  of 
the  majority  of  historians  well  known  to  all  who  have  read  the 
history  of  those  times,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  here,  tiiere 
is  a  question  which  continually  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  on  perusing  these  reiterations  of  this  fiivorite  assertion  of 
the  writer's,  which  never,  however,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  his 
own.  If  such  be  the  fact — if  indeed  the  Episcopal  church,  the 
choice  of  the  nation,  was  actually  overthrown  by  a  mere  handful 
of  people,  and  by  only  fifty  ministers,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  r  It  is  certainly,  if  correct,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  history.  How  happened  it  tliat  all  the  power  of 
England,  that  neither  of  the  Charleses,  nor  of  the  Jameses,  who 
certainly  exerted  all  their  powers  of  enactment  and  military  perse- 
cution ;  how  happened  it  that  all  the  determination  of  the  Scot- 
tish government  and  commissioners,  with  their  Claverhouse,  their 
Sir  ^unes  Turner,  their  General  Dalaeil,  pursuing  and  slaughter- 
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the  Covenanters  wherever  they  could  find  them,  in  the 
in  the  mountains,  in  their  own  houses ;  how  happened  it 
Sharp,  and  Lauderdale,  and  Middleton,  with  their  gibbets, 
boots,  thumbikins,  and  other  instruments  of  deiath  and  tor- 
could  not  Dut  down  and  exterminate  <  this  mere  handful  of 
' — ^those  nfty  preachers  and  followers,  while  all  ^  the  rest  of 
kingdom,  which  was  Episcopalian,  enjoyed  profound  tran- 
ity  r  Why,  the  whole  of  the  covenanting  body,  according 
author's  assertions,  were  but  a  mere  handful  for  any  one 
civil  or  military  devourers.  They  must  have  been  ex- 
~  in  any  one  of  their  bloody  campaigns.  They  did  not 
te  numbers  sufficient  to  furnish  victims  even  for  the 
forces  of  the  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Pentland,  much 
at  Bothwell  Brig.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  very  zealous 
for  civil  and  religious  despotism  continually  to  prove  too 
As  the  Americans  say,  he  is  always  catching  himself  in  a 
stick.  If  it  be  a  fact,  tnat  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterians 
resisted  and  overthrew  the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland^ 
by  all  the  force  of  this  great  empire ;  who  maintained 
unequal  warfieure  for  thirty-two  years,  and  yet  so  far  from  be- 
_  annihilated,  grew  and  established  their  cause,  were  actually 
ry  few,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  the  most 
ellous  circumstance  in  all  uninspired  history,  and  it  cannot 
it  of  a  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  their  victory  must  have  been 
^  by  a  most  signal  display  of  divine  power — the  arm  of 
indeed,  laid  bare  most  gloriously  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers, 
author,  therefore,  is  quite  at  liberty  to  admit  this,  or  to  call 
ini  question  the  correctness  of  his  own  statement — in  one  of 
which  cases  he  is  bound  to  condemn  his  own  assertions,  in  the 
other  to  condemn  his  own  Church,  as  glaringly  murdering  the 
ianocent  and  fighting  against  heaven.  What  is  singular  enough 
ii^  that  his  own  text  is  continually  presenting  a  different  aspect  of 
ftings.  As  we  advance  through  the  latter  half  of  his  volume, 
while  the  civil  and  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  were  in  full 
operation,  straining  every  nerve  to  put  down  the  Covenanter?, 
we  find  on  almost  every  page  lamentations  that  all  was  in  vain. 
Such  declarations  as  these  perpetually  recur — ^  Field  conventicles 

*  increased  amazingly.* — ^Conventicles  now  became    more  fre-^ 
'qnent  than  ever.' — ^Separation  and  schism  had  now  become 

*  epidemical;'     So  epidemical  that  all  the  forces  in   Scotland 
oould  not  ptit  down  ^  this  mere  handful  of  men ;'  ^  the  proclama- 

*  tions  of  the  privy  council  were  rendered  ineffectual,'  and  *  the 

*  disorders  increasing  with  impunity,  the  council  laid  the  state  of 
^affiurs  before  his  majesty,  requesting  him  to  order  his  troops  in 

*  Ireland  to  move  towards  the  maritime  frontier  of  Scotland.' — p* 
513.     The  Highlanders,  with  all  their  habitual  hatred  of  the 

yfoh,  VI.  u 
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Lowlandcrs,  had  been  turned  loose  on  Uhis  handful  of  men,'  and 
had,  according  to  our  author,  p^reatly  enriched  themselves  by  the 
plunder  of  their  dwellings.  We  were  not  before  aware  that  the 
Covenanters  were  so  wealthy  as  that  a  handful  of  them  could  so 
enrich  a  whole  regiment  of  Highlanders.  But  they  could  not 
put  them  down,  and  now  the  Irish  regiments  must  be  tried.  It 
IS  marvellous  that  it  should  excite  no  wonder  in  our  author  tliat 
his  '  few  factious  firebrands'  had  grown  into  such  a  flame.  That 
his  ^  handful  of  men  '  should  so  rapidly  multiply.  As  if  Cadmus 
had  sown  once  more  his  fabled  teeth,  armed  men  sprung  as  it  were 
out  of  the  ground,  numbers  multiplied  into  tenfold  numbers,  and 
every  where  fierce  bands  presented  themselves  to  defy  the  pre- 
lates and  the  other  commissioners  of  a  bloody  inquisition.  Yet 
this  honest  biographer  never  for  a  moment  seems  to  suspect  the 
goodness  of  the  Presbyterian  cause,  the  truth  of  his  own  state- 
ment, or  to  become  conscious  of  the  still  greater  truth,  that  per- 
secution is  not  the  way  to  fix  the  assailing  church  in  the  heart  of 
a  people,  nor  to  put  out  the  suffering  one. 

llic  most  pernicious  principles  of  this  writer,  and  out  of  whidi 
have  evidently  grown  his  book,  are  his  advocacy  of  passive  obe- 
dience to  arbitrary  power,  and  his  earnest  love  of  persecution. 
His  peculiarly   favorite   quotation  from  Scripture  is,    *  Submit 

*  yourselves  to  every  oidinance  of  man  for  the  Lord^s  sake;'  and 
on  this,  without  limitation,  he  builds  up  the  doctrine  of  the  most 
unconditional  submission  to  whatever  form  of  government  we  may 
exist  under,  or  to  the  most  infamous  of  tyrants.  It  is  needless  at 
this  time  of  day  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  base  doctrine,  but 
it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  it  is  such  as,  for  the  worst  of  party 
purposes,  is  nevertheless  taught  in  those  schools  which  are  en- 
dowed by  the  noblest  national  funds  for  the  education  of  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  ministers,  rulers  and  captains  of  the  kingdom.  It 
IS,  however,  another  of  those  two-edged  weapons  with  which  our 
author  meddles  to  his  own  cost.  He  carries  out  the  doctrine  to 
its  fullest  extent;  neither  has  he  the  wit  nor  the  will  to  see  that 
had  his  fond  dogma  been  always  acted  upon,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  thing  as  Christianity,  much  less,  civil  freedom  in  the  world. 
Christianity  was  maintained  by  the  most  determined  opposition  of 
its  ))rofessors  to  the  ecclesiastical  demands  of  existing  eovem- 
ments.  It  is  by  this  very  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be,  that 
all  the  glorious  host  of  martyrs,  aye  even  those  of  Mr.  Stephen's 
own  vaunted  church,  have  become  such.  Nay,  as  John  Knox 
said  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  ^  true  religion  derives  not  its  origin 

*  and  authority  from  princes,  but  from  the  eternal  God  ;  princes 
^  are  often  most  ignorant  of  the  true  religion,  and  subjects  are  not 

*  bound  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
^  their  rulers,  else  the  Hebrews  w  ould  have  been  bound  to  adopt 
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'  the  religion  of  Pharaoh,  Daniel  and  hiisi  associates  that  of  Nebu- 
*  chadoezaear  and  Darius,  and  the  primitive  Christians  that  of  the 
'  Roman  emperors.'* 

YeSy  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp  ou^ht  cerr 
tainly  to  lament  tlie  fdll  of  Nebnchadnezzar's  image,  which,  had 
he  been  present,  he  would  most  unauestionably  have  worshipped. 
He  must  also  be  very  grievously  offended  by  the  pr^tctice  of  his 
own  .church  on  many  occasions.  What)  indeed,  was  its  resistance 
and  throwing  off  the  yoke  of.  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence  ?  What  was  the  refusal  of  the  seven  bishops  to  read 
in  the  pulpit,  or  recommend  to  their  derjBT)  the  declaration  of 
James  II.  for  Uberty  of.  conscience,  for  which  they  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  a  violation  of  his  fiivorite  maxim  ?  What  eke 
W93  the  resistance  of  the  Universities  to  admit  James's  Popish 
professors  t  What  else  was  the  standing  out  of  the  400  nonjuring 
clergy  at  the  Revolution  ?f  .  But,  indeed,  the  Revolution  is,  ill 
no  equivocal  language,  condemned  by  him,  and  attributed  to  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  Uke  Covenanters,  and,  as  he  declares  that  the 
Scottish  diurch  has  never  yet  by  die  Church  of  England  *  had 
'  conceded  to  it  the  character  of  a  sister  church,'  p.  577-r-S,  so 
we  suspect,  that  he  looks  on  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  oiir 

E resent  Queen  Victoria»  as  little  better  than  usurpers.  ^  Let  us 
ope,  however,  that  his  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  will  keep 
him  from  any  greater  mistake  than  the  publication  of  a  red-hot 
Tory  book. 

We  have,  perhaps,  bestowed  more  than  enough  trouble  to  ex- 
hibit the  spirit  and  maxims  of  a  volume  which  is  too  absurd  to 
become  very  mischievous  except  as  it  may,  and  undoubtedly  wilU 
firom  its  flattering  the  interested  prejudices  of  a  class,  be  recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  those  whose  youth  may  prevent  much 
discrimination ;  but  we  will  not  close  this  notice  without  showing 
what  we  might  expect  from  Mr.  Stephen  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  had  they  the  power.  Conscience,  according  to  his 
creed,  can  have  no  existence  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  treats  all  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  Cove- 
nanters as  mere  rebellion,  and  frivolous  faction.  He  stigmatizes 
them  as  rebels,  murderers,  fanatics,  and  even  papists,  in  the  last 
phrase  exemplifying  that  indiscriminating  license  with  which 
Tory  churchmen  fling  about  terms  of  abuse,  forgetting  willingly 
that  the  two  very  kings,  and  against  whose  unconstitutional  acts 


•  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  35. 
t  So  late  as  1709,  Dr.  Calamy  when  in  Edinlmrgli,  out  of  eleven  Episco- 
pal chapels,  could  only  find  one  where  the  ministers  would  pray  for  Quccu 
Anne,  as  rightful  sovereign.     Calauiy's  Life,  ii.  164. 
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they  were  striving,  and  whom  our  author  styles  kind  and  gracious 
monarchs,  were  themselves  papists,  and  that  the  last  of  the  two 
actually  forfeited  his  crown  for  his  insane  efforts  to  restore  Popery 
as  the  religion  of  the  land.  He  quotes  from  an  anonymous 
author  with  particular  satisfaction,  this  passage.     <  Such  was  the 

<  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  from  the  Restoration,  that  never  any 

<  nation  nor  people  had  a  more  merciful  and  mild  king,  who  loveci 

<  nothing  more  than  the  ease  and  happiness  of  all  mankind,  bat 

<  more  particularly  his  own  subjects.  But,  on  the  contrary,  let 
'  us  look  over  all  history,  yea,  romance  and  fable  too,  there  is  not 

<  to  be  found  such  a  mutinous  and  factious  race,  as  some  of  the 

<  subjects  were  during  that  reign.'  p.  519.  Tliat  we  may  have 
a  clear  idea,  before  quitting  the  subject,  of  what  is  our  author's 
idea  of  faction  and  its  just  punishment,  we  will  just  run  over 
what  was  the  treatment  of  this  *  most  merciful  and  mild  king, 
^  who  loved  nothing  more  than  the  ease  and  happiness  of  all  man- 
*  kind,'  of  those  subjects  whose  sole  offence  was  that  they  desired 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  way, — this  same  king,  let  it  be  re- 
collected, who  was  himself  a  papist  without  the  honesty  to  avow 
it — a  traitor  to  his  country,  having  sold  its  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  all  Protestant  Europe,  for  a  pension  from  the  French 
government;  who  was  the  most  notorious  debauchee  that  ever 
sate  upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  and  who,  moreover,  while 
wallowing  in  every  species  of  licentiousness  in  the  capital,  com- 
missioned Jeffreys,  and  Scroggs,  and  Coke,  by  the  forms  of 
abused  law,  to  shed  the  blood  of  Sidney,  Russell,  and  others  of 
England's  noblest  patriots. 

Caing  has  given  a  summary  sketch  of  Charles  the  Second's 
treatment  of  the  Covenanters  soon  after  his  restoration,  in  wliicb 
our  author's  favorite  archbishop  figures  in  the  foreground. 

*  A  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was  procured  by  Sharp,  con- 
sisting of  nine  prelates  and  thirty.five  commissioners  ;  but  a  bishop, 
witli  four  assistants,  composed  a  quorum,  to  which  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  were  all  subordinate.  Neither  time  nor  place  was  pre- 
scribed for  their  meetings ;  and  an  ambulatory  court  was  established 
on  the  principles  of  the  inquisition  ;  an  ecclesiastical  court  bound  by 
no  forms  of  law,  was  instituted  to  exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction  for  the 
preservation  of  the  church.  Its  summary  proceedings  were  conducted 
without  accusation,  evidence,  or  defence.  The  persons  cited  were 
convicted  on  captious  interrogatories,  and  if  legal  defences,  or  satisfac- 
tory answers,  were  returned  to  the  questions,  they  were  punished  on 
their  refusal  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  invariably 
tendered,  or  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king.  The 
violence  of  Sharp  was  abetted  by  Kothes,  who  overruled  the  moderation 
of  the  temi)oral  judges;  and  the  commission  proceeding  from  imprisonment 
and  ruinous  penalties,  to  corporal  punishments,  appeared  to  emulate  or 
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even  exceed  the  seraritj  of  the  privy  oooociL  Every  petty  or  pre- 
tended riot  was  magnified  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  church  or 
state.  The  goals  were  crowded  with  prisoners ;  numbers  ruined  by 
penalties,  sought  a  refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  Ulster^  till  at 
length  the  people^  preferring  the  danger  of  outlawry,  refused,  when 
summoned,  to  attend  the  commission ;  the  lay  commissioners  refused 
to  witness  its  iU^al  violence,  and  the  commission  sunk  into  such 
general  contempt,  fiiat  in  two  years  it  was  suffered  to  expire. 

'  But  a  severer,  and  more  extensive  persecution  was  already  intro- 
duced.  The  western  counties,  whiim  continued  re^ctory,  were 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  military  oppression  wheresoever  the 
people  had  deserted  the  church.  The  clergy  were  the  sole  accuser^ ; 
and  the  soldiers,  at  once,  the  judges  and  the  instruments  of  justice, 
were  commanded  by  Turner,  an  Englishman,  naturally  ferocious,  and 
always  drunk.  Lists  of  recusants  were  presented  by  the  clergy,  and 
the  people  fined  by  Turner,  without  examination,  were  eaten  up  by  the 
military  quartered  upon  them  till  the  fines  were  discharged.  The  pel 
nalties  were  enormous ;  the  insolence  Imd  oppressions  of  the  soldiers 
intolerable.  Neither  the  old  nor  infirm,  nor  widowed  or  orphan  in- 
digence, were  exempted  from  fines,  which  the  soldiers  were  permitted 
to  exact  at  discretion,  on  their  absence  from  church  ;  and  as  the  land* 
lords  were  rendered  responsible  for  the  tenants  and  servants,  so  the 
tenants  were  dragooned  and  ruined  by  quarterings  if  their  landlords 
withdrew.  Their  substance  was  consumed,  or  sold  to  discharge  the 
penalties;  their  families  were  reduced  to  indigence  and  dispersed; 
and  for  three  years  this  desolating  persecution  was  successfriUy  re« 
sumed.  Additional  forces,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  an  insurrection 
so  industriously  excited,  were  raised  as  an  additional  source  of  perse- 
cution ....  No  defence  or  exemption  was  admitted.  The  complaints 
of  the  people  were  disregarded  by  government,  and  chastised  by  the 
soldiers.  The  indigent  were  dragged  to  prison,  and  the  public  goals, 
which  the  high-commission  hod  filled  and  crowded,  were  emptied  by 
the  transportation  of  the  prisoners  to  Barbadoes.  The  commons  im. 
plored  in  vain  the  protection  of  their  superiors,  who  durst  not  inter- 
pose ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  Sharp,  and  the  prelates,  which  Lau. 
derdale's  friends  were  unable  to  resist,  the  government  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  a  blind  resentment  against  its  own  subjects.  Such  was  the 
insolence  or  apprehension  of  the  prelates,  that  twenty  of  the  chief 
gentlemen  in  the  western  counties  were,  for  several  years,  imprisoned 
at  their  instigation,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  an  insurrection  during  th^ 
Dutch  wars. 

'  The  Presbyterians  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  resent- 
ment of  government  by  submission ;  but  their  submission  had  furnished 
an  additional  pretext  to  prolong  their  miseries,  and  to  justify  those 
coercive  measures  to  which  such  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience- 
was  given.  Turner,  in  his  third  expedition,  which  continued  upwards 
pf  seven  months,  had  spread  desolation  and  despair  through  the  west. 
Many  families  were  dispersed  and  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  Num- 
bers, both  of  gentry  and  peasants,  were  driven  from  their  habitations. 
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to  lurk  for  concealment  in  morasses  and  mountains.  The  Presbyteriuiis 
perceived  that  their  ruin  was  determined.'* 

Driven  thus  to  despair,  aiid  having  Uiken  Turner  prisoner,  and 
found,  on  examining  his  instructions,  tliat  tliey  were  still  more 
atrocious  than  his  conduct;  thev  flew  to  arms,  and  soon  after- 
wards took  place  the  battle  of  the  Pentlands.  The  fury  of  the 
persecutors  now   knew  no   bounds.     The    prisoners   who    had 

Yielded  on  assurance  of  quarter,  were  tortured,  and  then  gil>- 
etcd^  many  of  them  at  their  own  doors.  Dalziel  and  Drum- 
mond,  two  merciless  ofScers,  hardened  in  the  Russian  service, 
were  let  loose  on  tlie  country.  Some  tliey  put  to  the  sword ; 
executed  others  on  the  high-way;  some  they  tortured  \ai\i 
lighted  matches  between  their  nngers  to  extort  confession; 
^  among  the  atrocities  attributed  to  Dalziel,  a  son  was  executed 
'  because  he  refused  to  discover  his  father,  and  a  woman,  accessary 

<  to  her  husband's  escape,  was  tortured  to  death.'  Tlic  whole 
country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  licentious  soldiery :  rapes,  rob- 
bery, and  murder  were  every  where  committed  :  the  people  were 
crowded  into  g^als ;  and  the  clergy  instead  of  interceding,  en- 
couraged their  enemies  and  plunderers.  Gentlemen  were  tried 
and  condemned  in  the  courts  where  the  judges  were  as  lawless  as 
the  soldiers,  even  in  their  absence,  of  whom  above  twenty  were 
adjudged  to  be  executed  wherever  they  could  be  found.  ITieir 
estates  were  given  to  Dalziel  and  Drummond.  The  laws  against 
conventicles  were  increased  in  severity.  Husbands  were  made 
responsible  for  their  wives,  fathers  for  their  children,  magistrates 
for  those  within  tlieir  jurisdiction  :  the  preachers  were  doomed  to 
forfeiture  and  death ;  their  hearers  to  double  fines  and  the  penal- 
ties of  sedition.  All  who  refused  to  give  information  against 
these  frequenters  of  conventicles  were  to  be  punished  by  arbitrary 
fines,  imprisonment,  or  transportation  to  the  plantations.  LeUeri 
of  Intercommunhujy  i.  e.  letters  of  excommunication,  were  issued 
against  all  who  refused  to  appear  in  council,  and  confess  their 
guilt,  by  which  whoever,  even  their  nearest  relatives,  held  any 
communication  with  them,  or  afforded  them  shelter  or  any  suste- 
nance, were  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  offenders  them- 
selves. In  a  single  writ  above  ninety  clergymen,  gentlemen,  and 
ladies,  and  all  who  dared  to  receive  or  aid  them,  were  cut  off 
from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  social  life.     '  At  a  moderate 

<  computation,'  says   Laing,  corroborated  also   by    Burnet  and 


*  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  iv.  37 — 40.  Also  Wodrow.  Burnet's 
Naplitali.  Hind  iJit  loose.  Law's  Memoirs,  MS.  Advocates'  Libnrr. 
Kirkton's  MS. 
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Wodrow,  *  seventeen  thousand  persons  of  either  sex,  and  of 

*  every  description  and  rank  of  life,  were  already  harrassed  and 

*  oppressed  in  the  west,  for  attendance  on  conventicles,  or  for 
<  absence  from  church/  Above  2000  persons  were  out- 
lawed for  converang  with  proscribed  parties,  and  others  driven 
into  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they  worshipped 
God  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Six  thousand  lawless  Highland- 
ers were  let  loose  on  the  country  of  the  Covenanters,  and  an  in- 
demnity previously  given  them  to  commit  every  excess.  The 
horrors  or  the  west  oi  Scotland  at  that  period,  where  neither  per- 
son nor  property,  age  nor  sex  were  spared,  are  too  fearful  for 
description.  These  atrocities  committed  on  the  authority  of  an 
express  injunction  of  the  king  himself  led  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Bothwell  Brig ;  and  that  to  fresh  cruelties,  one  of  which  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  specify.  Twelve  hundred  persons  taken  at  Bothwell 
were,  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  elements,  confined  in  the 
Grey  Friar^s  church-yard  in  Edinburgh,  for  five  months,  when 
some  were  dismissed,  and  others  transported.  The  fines  imposed 
upon  nonconformists  were  made  a  regular  branch  of  revenue,  and 
in  eleven  counties  the  penalties  alone  amounted  to  £180,000 
sterling.  Diligent  inquisition  was  made  by  the  clergy  in  every 
parish,  and  lists  of  delinquents  prepared  for  the  courts.  To  sucn 
a  pitch  was  the  fury  of  government  carried  at  length,  that  those 
wno  refused  to  disown  me  principles  of  the  covenant  were  shot 
without  ceremony  on  the  roads  or  in  the  fields  at  their  labour, 

*  and,'  says  Laing,  '  a  sanguinary  period  ensued  from  which  his- 

*  torians  have  turned  away  their  eyes  with  horror.'  Such  was  the 
condition  of  Scotland  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  till  James  II.  was  driven  out  of  these  realms  at 
the  Restoration* 

Such  are  the  atrocities  which  this  book  is  written  to  vindicate ; 
such  the  monarch  whom  we  are  here  taught  our  ancestors  ought 
to  have  implicitly  obeyed,  and  even  regard  as  *  the  most  merciful 
*and  mild  king  that  ever  people  had;'  and  of  whose  mercies  and 
mildnesses,  Archbishop  Sharp,  the  hero  of  this  volume,  was  one 
of  the  chief  dispensers.  We  have  chosen  to  give  our  attention 
rather  to  the  times  than  the  man.  Had  the  biographer  been 
able  to  produce  good  evidence  to  prove  him  better  than  all  other 
historians  have  been  willing  to  describe  him,  we  should  have 
been  glad  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  A  great  parade  is 
made  of  extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  Episcopal  chest  of  Scotland, 
and  a  strong  attempt  is  made  by  pointing  out  omissions  in  Wod- 
row to  weaken  the  evidence  of  that  historian,  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  able  to  set  aside  the  combined  testimony  and 
verdict  of  the  best  historians,  and  we  are  compelled  still  to  regard 
James  Sharp,  as  we  have  always  regarded  him,  a  calculating 
time-server,  ready  to  take  up  or  lay  down  his  religious  profession 
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just  as  it  suited  the  course  of  his  ambition,  and  that  ambition 
once  gratified — a  merciless  and  persevering  persecutor.  We  are 
quite  satisfied  by  numberless  passages  even  in  this  life  of  him, 
Tvherein  his  breaches  of  faith  on  many  occasions  are  but  badly 
varnished  over,  that  the  character  which  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
knew  him,  gave  of  him  as  ^  full  of  dissimulation  and  treachery/ 
is  true ;  and  diat,  as  Hume  confesses,  he  was  justly  hated  by  the 
Presbyterians  for  his  apostasy  and  subsequent  rigour.  We  are 
not  of  those  who  justify,  much  less  applaud,  his  murderers,  nor 
arc  we  any  more  inclined  to  admire  the  fanaticism  and  intolerance 
of  the  Presbyterians  than  tlie  persecution  and  passive  obedience 
of  the  Churcli  of  England,  but  we  are  more  and  more  satittfied 
that,  independent  of  the  excesses  which  the  fury  of  their  oppres- 
sors drove  them  to,  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters  was  a  great  and 
holy  cause ;  and  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  their 
co-operation  in  driving  from  this  kingdom  the  fiunily  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  greatest  enemies  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
this  country  ever  knew,  and  who  would  have  inflicted  yet  more 
severe  calamities  upon  it  than  they  did,  had  not,  happily,  their 
folly  been  equal  to  their  arbitrary  spirit* 


*  Of  the  vahic  of  this  writer's  asscrtioDS,  and  as  a  proof  that  our  statement 
of  the  gross  inconsistencies  of  Ins  volume  is  not  made  without  sufficient 
cause,  we  may  just  append  two  consecutive  sentences  from  the  very  con- 
cluding passages  of  the  book. 

*  In  the  restoration  of  the  church,  Charles  tpas  perfectly  sincere  :  and  in  his 
patriotic  efforts,  was  ably  and  effectually  supported  by  the  primate,  Lau- 
derdale's conduct  is  often  very  inconsistent  and  suspiciouB ;  and  he  is  ac- 
cused of  treachery  to  both  parties.  He  liad  a  powerful  opposition  in  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  against  whom  appearances  are  very  strong,  of  liaving 
secretly  protected  the  Covenanters,  and  instigated  them  to  much  of  their 
unlawful  proceedings. 

*  In  fact,  the  church  appears  to  have  been  trampled  under  foU  ly  At  nfgol 
supremacy,  which  was  carried  to  the  most  tyrannical ej^tent' 

If  Charles  was  so  sincere,  and  if  his  patriotic  efforts  ybr  the  rtetoration  ^ 
the  church  were  effectually  supported  by  the jprimate,  how  could  the  church 
he  trodden  underfoot  by  the  royal  supremacy  r  or  how  could  this  supremaey 
be  carried  to  the  most  tyrannical  extent?  But  with  such  iDconffnuties  the 
book  abounds,  bcin^^  as  unlucky  a  production  as  the  prdaticar  and  royal 
personages  whom  it  is  written  to  commend,  and  whose  principles  it  is  ainbi* 
tious  to  revive  in  the  admiration  of  the  present  age,  were  characters. 
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[I.  1.  Synopsis' of  the  Conienis  of  the  British  Museum. 
'ty-sixth  Edition.     London.     1838. 

?  Polytechnic  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Arts  and 
ctical  Science  J  especially  in  connexion  with  AgrtevUure,  Manu- 
uresy  and  other  Branches  of  Industry,  Catalogue.  Fourih 
ion.    309,  Regent  Street.     1839. 

[E  eye,'  says  the  wisest  of  men,  <  is  never  satisfied  with  see- 
'  in^ ;'  a  statement  which  this  sight-seeing  generation  seems 
^u^ly  striving  to  falsify,  while  they  are  u  feet  only  con- 
g  it  tne  more.  The  eye  is  indeed  a  most  voracious  organ, 
may  judge  by  the  em>rt8  lately  made  to  gratify  it  or  the 
ring  multitudes  who  resort  to  all  public  places  to  avail 
elves  of  such  gratification.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
( we  close  this  article,  that  this  tendency  of  the  public  taste — 
lultiplication  of  cheap  and  innOcent  amusements — is  a  sub- 
f  unmixed  congratumtion,  and  promises  much  for  the  im-* 
ment  of  the  people  physically,  intellectually,  socially,  and 

m  are  the  taking  novelties  which  have  been  recently  ex- 
d,  and  such  the  rage  for  <  sight-seeing,'  that  even  the 
f  of  the  Londoner  has  been  moved.  He  never  used,  so  he 
ided,  to  care  about  such  things ;  he  only  went  to  see  them 
'  pure  charity  and  kindness,  wnen  his  country  cousins  came 
*  their  triennial  visit  to  the  metropolis ;  thus  feasting  his 
mder  the  mask  of  an  act  of  complaisance.     He  always  pro- 

to  regard  public  sights  with  familiar  contempt,  or  with 
Jio's  *  smile  of  austere  regard.'     But  now-a-days  he  too 

the  crowds  which  throng  to  enjoy  these  spectacles, 
nust  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  none  repairs  to  them 
such  a  high  gusto — such  a  relish — such  vivacity  of  feeling, 

country  visitant. 

BTe  is  not  a  more  pleasant  thing  to  the  man  who  spends  the 
jr  part  of  his  life  in  the  country,  than  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks 
onally  to  London ;  moderately  bargaining  for  no  more  than 

conditions  ;  fine  weather,  no  business  except  pleasure, 
h  is  often  however  the  most  laborious  business,)  and  plenty 
ney.     With  whatever  pleasure,  real  or  feigned,  unsophisti- 

or  cocknified,  the  pent-up  dwellers  in  tms  hole  of  noise, 
;,  heat,  and  dust,  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  heavens 
3  green  fields,  and,  in  the  delighted  passive  reception  of 
^blc  but  unwonted  sensations,  listen  to  the  murmur  of 
I  and  waters,  bask  in  the  pure  sunshine,  and  inhale  all  the 
jice  of  the  spring,  we  question  whether  it  exceeds  that  of 
sitor  who  comes  from  tne  too  cheap  and  familiar  glories  of 
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nature,  and  treads  for  the  first  time,  or  after  long  absence,  amidst 
a  be^rilderment  of  pleasing  wonder,  the  streets  of  this  vast  me- 
tropolis. In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  latter  has  the  advanta^^e 
over  the  former.  In  these  days  of  steam-boats  and  rail-roads 
none  but  the  veriest  cockney  is  altogether  unfamiliar  with  the 
beauties  of  the  coimtry.  Few  children  even  would  make  the 
mistake  of  which  a  friend  of  ours  was  Tidtness.  A  hapless 
youn;^ster  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  ot  nether  ^r- 
moiits  cried  out,  upon  a  first  visit  into  the  country,  '  1  shall  sii 

*  down  in  the  green^*  plumping  himself  at  the  same  moment  into 
a  bed  of  nettles.  Few  children  but  would  display  a  somewbat 
deeper  knowledge  of  natural  history  than  that  displayed  by  a 
youno^  friend  of  ours,  who,  upon  seeing  a  butterfly  for  tlie  first 
time,  exclaimed,  *  Oh !  mamma,  there  is  such  a  beautiful  Ultle 

*  chivktn  on  the  window.*  A  chicken  he  had  seen,  but  a  butter- 
fly he  had  not.  \\'hatever  credit,  therefore,  the  generalization 
and  classification  might  do  our  young  philosopher,  the  fact 
evinced,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  recent  acquaintance  witli 
country  life. 

In  our  opinion,  London  affects  a  total  stranger  from  the  coud- 
try.  or  one  whose  recollections  time  and  distance  have  almost 
oblltorateil,  with  even  a  more  intense  feeling  of  delight  than  that 
with  which  the  country  inspires  a  Liondoner.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  will  ever  be  the  same  immense  interval  between  the 
works  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art  This  may  be  expected, 
since  •  God  made  the  country — and  man  made  the  town ;'  it  is 
true  that  the  former,  as  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter, 
are  also  far  more  worthy  of  attention ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
unlike  the  attractions  of  artificial  life,  those  of  the  country  to  one 
of  pure  taste,  cannot  cloy  or  weary  ;  *  nothing  can  stale  their  in- 
'  finite  variety.'  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  the  visitor  to  London  tiring  after  a  while,  and 
longing  for  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  country.  In  general,  the 
Londoner  dues  not  so  soon  weary  of  the  country ;  though  there 
are  strange  animals,  it  is  said,  whose  artificial  habits  have  quite 
inverted  the  principles  of  their  nature,  and  who  could  not  sleep 
soundly  for  more  tlian  a  night  or  so,  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells ;  to  whom  a  ride  in  an  omnibus  up  to  Islington  is  all  the 
<  excursion '  they  wish  to  take ;  a  trip  to  Greenwich  the  longest 
voyajifc ;  and  the  New  River,  Canonbury  Tower,  Homerton,  and 
C/umbcrwell  Orecn,  the  '  country.'  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions, and  are  not  to  be  met  with  except  as  head  clerks  in  such 
firms  as  that  of  Cherry ble.  Brothers,  and  Co.,  or  as  *Jodgers  in 

*  the  Inns  of  Court.' 

IJut  though  in  the  above  respects,  the  country  has  an  advan- 
t<ige,  as  it  ought  to  havc^  over  London,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  first  impressions  which  the  metropolis  makes  upon  him 
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who  has  just  left  the  solitude  of  the  country,  is  iar  more  vivid 
Euid  absording  than  any  which  the  country  can  make  upon  the 
Londoner.  There  is  more  of  complete  and  startling  novelty — 
more  that  addresses  the  feelings  of  curiosity,  more  that  seems 
like  a  new  world ;  while  even  that  which  after  a  time  becomes 
BO  intolerable,  the  noise,  the  hum,  the  incessant  movement,  the 
perpetual  change,  the  thronging  multitudes  of  strange  faces,  thcf*  ~ 
liiirry,  and  bustle,  and  jostlmg  of  the  streets — at  nrst  minister 
a  pleasant  excitement,  and  furnish  an  agreeable  stimulus  to 
that  listless,  lethargic,  sleepy  state  into  which  the  calm  of  the 
country  soothes  and  hushes  us. 

Never,  it  may  safely  be  said,  was  London  so  well  worth  seeing 
as  it  is  now ;  nor  do  we  think  that  an  intelligent  youth  can  have 
a  higher  gratification,  or  be  subjected  to  a  more  healthful  intel- 
lectual stimulus  than  is  furnished  by  a  month's  occasional  stay 
there. 

We  do  not  of  course  allude  merely  to  the  startling  changes 
irfiich  he  witnesses  in  the  general  aspect  of  artificial  me — to  Uie 
interminable  streets — the  wilderness  of  houses^ — ^the  vast  crowds 
— the  ceaseless  activity — the  gigantic  scale  on  which  coomierce 
and  traflic  are  carried  on — the  manner  in  which  a  million  and  a 
balf  of  human  beings,  pent  up  in  such  a  narrow  space,  manage  to 
five.  We  do  not  allude  to  this — though  this  is  much,  and  tends 
wonderfully  to  enlarge  a  youth's  conceptions ;  but  we  refer  to 
tiie  distinct  collections  and  repositories  of  all  that  is  curious  or 
precious  in  art,  science,  antiquities,  and  generally  of  all  sorts  of 
rarities,  natural  and  artificial ;  as  well  as  to  those  numerous  public 
edifices  which  are  themselves  noble  monuments  of  art,  and  are 
moreover  associated  and  identified  with  our  national  glories — 
with  whatever  is  eminent  in  rank,  genius,  or  wisdom,  venerable 
in  religion,  or  heroic  in  war. 

The  former  however — the  exhibitions — are  doubtless  the  great 
attractions  to  the  stranger.  Time  was  (in  the  days,  for  example, 
of  Humphrey  Clinker)  when  the  lions  at  the  Tower,  the  giants 
at  Guildhall,  a  run  up  the  Monument,  a  visit  to  St.  PauFs,  a 
sight  of  the  wax-work  figures  in  Westminster  Abbey,  were  all 
the  stranger  cared  about  Now  there  are  multitudes  of  objects 
fitf  more  attractive  than  any  of  these — if  we  except  those  parts  of 
St  PauFs  and  Westminster  Abbey  which  we  can  see  for  nothing, 
or  at  most,  for  a  few-pence ;  that  is  the  outside  and  the  inside. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  collec- 
tions of  novelties  which  have  recently  been  provided  for  the 
5eople ;  far  less  a  catalogue  raisonie  of  the  contents  of  each, 
"his  would  far  exceed  the  space  devoted  to  this  article  or  any 
ten  articles.  Our  only  objects  are,  first,  to  point  out  the  prodi- 
gious strides  which  have  been  made,  within  the  few  past  years, 
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whether  we  regard  the  multifarions  novelties  which  have  been 
provided  for  the  people,  or  the  improvement  in  the  terms  aiid 
mode  of  admission  to  spectacles  which  are  no  novelties ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  indulge  in  a  few  general  reflections. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  novelties  are  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens.    Such  things  were  never  heard  of  in  England  till  within 
about  twelve  years.     We  have  now  two  superb  ones ;  the  Royal 
and  the   Surrey.     These  are  grand   improvements  on    the  old 
menageries,  whether  we  regard  the  immenselv  greater  number 
and  variety  of  the  animals  contained  in  them,  tne  better  methods 
of  management,  or  the  much  more  iavorable  circumstances  under 
which  the  spectator  can  survey  them.     Not  only  can  he  take  a 
leisurely  examination  of  them,  and  in  the  open  air,  instead  of 
being  almost  suffocated  amidst  the  stifling  heat  and  stench  of  the 
old  menageries  ;  but  his  gratification  is  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  circumstances  of  comparative  comfort  and  greater  approxima- 
tion to  the  natural  state  in  which  he  finds  the  objects  of  his 
curiosity.     Though,  in   these  gardens,  all  the   climates   of  the 
\vorld  seem  reconciled,  each  creature  lives  in  a  very  respectable 
habitation,  in  much  comfort,  and,  for  a  beast,  even  elegance ;  his 
diet  and  his  lodging  being  as  &r  as  possible  regulated  by  a  re- 
spectful regard  to  his  modes  and  habitudes  of  life.     The  only 
thing  they  surrender  for  all  this  is  liberty,  and  that  not  so  abso- 
lutely as  in  the  old  menageries.     Nor  is  this,  if  they  have  but 
philosophy,  without  an  equivalent.     Often  must  the  lion,  if  truly 
wise,  balance  the  advantages  and  immunities  of  this  his  civih'zed 
state  against  the  privations — the  starving  liberty — the  magnifi- 
cent misery  of  his  wild  condition.     He  now  feasts  daily  on  ex- 
cellent beef,  without  the  trouble  of  hunting  or  killing;  in  his 
native  forests,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  dinners  were  some- 
what precarious — his  fasts  often  long.     We   seriously  question 
whether,  if  it  could  be  put  to  him,  he  would  revert  again  to  the 
miserable  pot-luck  of  his  old  den — the  long  and  doubtful  chase 
amidst  the  pangs  of  an  empty  stomach,  encumbered  with  a  young 
and  hungry  fomily,  without  any  chance  of  a  visit  firom  the  reliev- 
ing officer  of  the  Zoological   Society.     We  question,  we  say, 
whether  if  all  this  were  put  to  him,  he  would  not  prefer  plenty 
and  a  prison  to  freedom  and  starvation.     But  whatever  may  be 
the  incompetency  of  a  creature,  in  which  the  brute  is  so  predo- 
minant, to  form  a  right  judgment  on  such  a  question,  sure  we  are 
that  the  elephant  would  come  to  a  favorable  decision.     His  per- 
quisites in  buns,  biscuits,  and  gingerbread  alone,  must  be  very 
considerable,  while  his  house  is  large  and  good  enough  to  consti- 
tute him  a  ten  pound  householder.     We  know  not  whether  he 
voted  at  the  last  election  ;  but  he  is  at  least  as  well  qualified  as 
many  of  the  less  sagacious  and  less  civilized  beasts  who  sell  their 
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franchise  for  a  bribe.  We  do  not  believe  the  honest  elephant 
would  sell  his — ^no,  not  for  a  hundred  buns ;  though  they  would 
certainly  prove  a  sore  temptation. 

The  omy  animal  in  these  gardens  we  feel  disposed  gpreatly  to 

Sity  is  the  polar  bear ;  he  doubtless  suffers  much  from  the  intense 
eat  of  our  sultry  climate.  Last  Christmas  must  have  been  par- 
ticularly oppressive,  and  though  there  were  some  refreshing 
breezes  from  the  north-east  in  March  and  April,  they  could  not 
have  sufficiently  mitigated  the  fierce  heat.  He  doubtless  some- 
times dreams,  when  the  class  is  not  much  above  zero,  of  those 
pleasant  times  in  which  ne  used  to  lie  out  on  the  icebergs  at 
nighty  basking  under  the  genial  rays  of  the  polar  star,  or  making 
astronomical  observations  on  his  brilliant  namesake,  Ursa  Major. 
But  alas  t  he  wakes  and  finds  himself  in  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
south. 

Equally  novel  exhibitions  in  their  way  are  the  repositories  of 
art,  practical  science,  and  manufactures.  A  few  years  ago  Lon- 
don nad  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  principal  at  present  are — the 
Adelaide  Gallery  and  Polytechnic  Institution ;  both  on  substan- 
tially the  same  plan,  but  with  separate  attractions.  They  are 
certainly  fast  vying  in  popularity  with  any  of  the  exhibitions  of 
London.  All  kinds  of  models  of  recent  improvements  in  machi- 
nery and  the  arts  from  an  improved  steam-engine  to  an  improved 
mouse-trap,  are  deposited  there :  all  recent  discoveries  are  imme- 
diately notified,  and  illustrated  by  lectures  and  experiments; 
while  a  standing  dish  is  provided  for  curiosity,  by  means  of  solar 
microscopes,  perpetual-motion  machines,  voltaic  batteries,  diving- 
bells,  wondrous  pieces  of  automatic  art,  and  the  tricks  and  feats  of 
that  great  juggler,  electricity.  And  all  this  amusement  and  in- 
formation, enough  to  last  a  Uve-long  summer's  day,  is  given  for  a 
single  shilling  I 

Let  none  go  to  the  Adelaide  Gallery  without  taking  a  peep  at 
the  Chinese  juggler.  He  exhibits  about  mid-day.  We  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  such  pieces  of  automatic  art  are  professedly 
regarded  with  contempt  by  some  persons,  who  imagine  that  none 
can  admire  them  but  such  as  would  be  in  extacies  with  Punch 
and  Judy.  For  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  be  counted  amongst 
such  *  vulgar.'  We  do  not,  indeed,  affect  to  admire  such  spec- 
tacles as  we  do  a  picture  of  Raphael's  or  an  oratorio  of  Handel's. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  institute  a  comparison  so  odious.  But  we  un- 
feignedly  admire  every  thing  that  is  good  after  its  kind,  and  where 
we  meet  with  a  signal  display  of  skiu  and  ingenuity,  it  shall  not 
make  us  enjoy  it  the  less,  because  we  enjoy  something  else 
much  more.  Gentle  reader,  cultivate,  we  beseech  you,  the  same 
habit ;  learn  to  be  catholic  in  your  tastes,  and  that  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  others,  but  for  your  own.  If  you  have  learned  this 
lesson  you  will  hardly  fail  to  look  with   complacency  on   the 
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Chinese  jug^gler,  who  is  the  most  whimsically  humorous,  yet 
perfectly  natural  piece  of  automatic  humanity  tliat  ever  came 
under  our  notice.  The  postures  and  gestures,  the  motions  of  the 
head  and  trunk,  eyes  and  mouth,  are  each  so  natural  in  itself, 
and  (which  is  more  wonderful)  their  combinations  so  exactly  con- 
spire to  produce  the  expression  designed,  that  we  can  truly  say, 
we  have  not  very  frequently  met  with  a  human  countenance 
more  expressive,  and  with  ten  thousand  that  are  far  less. 

We  have  already  stated  that  though  there  is  general  similarity 
of  character  between  the  Adelaide  Gallery  and  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  attractions  they  present 
Each  always  has  something  which  the.  other  has  not,  and  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both  to  endeavour  to  maintain  this  variety 
as  far  as  possible.  At  the  latter  place  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  various  things  to  be  seen  which  are  not  as  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  Adelaide  Gallery.  For  example ;  a  small  vessel  is  blown 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  every  afternoon  in  about 
fifteen  feet  water,  by  electricity ;  tlie  diving  tell  is  exhibited  in 
full  operation  ;  and  any  visitor  may  descend  that  pleases.  When 
we  were  there  some  beautiful  experiments  were  performed  illus- 
trating the  best  methods  of  protecting  vessels  at  sea  from  the 
effects  of  lightning.  A  mimic  thunder -cloud,  gradually  attracted 
by  the  mast  of  a  oiminutive  ship  lying  in  a  still  more  diminutive 
ocean,  discharged  its  electricity  through  the  vessel,  explodinga  small 
portion  of  gunpowder  on  the  road ;  then  passed  along  the  conductor 
under  water,  to  a  small  boat  moored  at  a  little  distance,  and  re- 
peated the  same  feat  of  explosion  there.  The  same  experiment 
was  repeated  on  a  mast  unfurnished  with  the  conductor — and  it 
wiis  shivered  in  very  gallant  style  by  the  little  thunder-cloud. 

At  the  Polytechnic  Institution  the  Photogenic  Apparatus  is 
also  exhibited  overy  day,  and  a  picture  very  exact,  if  possessing 
little  other  merit,  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes.  Tnis  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  of  this  eventful 
age,  and,  we  confidently  believe,  is  yet  destined  to  become,  by 
successive  improvements,  of  high  practical  value.  By  it,  Dan 
Apollo  is  proved  to  bo  as  clever  at  his  pencil  as  he  has  long  been 
known  to  be  at  his  lyre ;  and  Dame  Nature,  who  has  alwaj'S 
hitherto  been  content  to  furnish  painters  with  their  copies,  MS 
been  set  to  copy  herself. 

Many  besides  are  the  wonders  of  these  increasingly  popular 
institutions,  which,  considering  their  variety,  are  certainly  among 
the  cheapest  in  the  metropolis.  The  miracles  of  mcclmnical  and 
chemical  art,  as  well  as  the  miracles  of  nature,  which  these  ap- 
plications of  art  are  disclosing,  are  every  day  multiplying  there; 
while  even  now,  what  with  *  Invisible  Ladies,' *  Chinese  Jug- 
'  glers,'  *  Persian  Dancers,'  and  other  sciircely  less  wonderful 
productions  of  the  automatic  kind ;  what  with  going  under  water 
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in  diving-bellsy  and  seeing  submerffed  vessels  blown  up  by  electric 
city ;  what  with  mic3rosoo{)es,  whi^  magnify  the  finest  needle  into 
a  mast '  for  some  tall  admiraJ/  while  the  thread  is  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  stout  cable ;  what  with  seeing  a  drop  of  water  suddenly 
animated  with  myriads  of  living  beings,  and  animalculad  too  smaU 
for  unaided  vision,  transformed  into  ferocious  monsters;  what 
wHb  looking  into  mirrors  which  distort  the  handsomest  &ce  into  a 
prodigy  of  ugliness,  and  deprive  an  ugly  one  of  every  vestige  of 
nomanity ;  what  with  air-pumps,  electrifying  machines,  galvanic 
batteries,  steam-guns,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  whirligigs 
which  fill  such  places,  the  gaping  visitant  hardly  knows  whether 
h^  stands  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  though  he  may  not  under* 
stand  all,  or  the  half,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  what  ne  sees  and 
hiears^  feels  that  in  the  mere  gratification  of  the  outward  eye, — ^in 
fpam^  upon  a  series  of  novel  wonders,  he  has  had  an  ample  shil- 
ung's  worth.  Like  children  gazing  on  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
magic  lantern,  he  does  not  enjoy  the  less  because  he  knows  not 
why ;  often,  indeed,  the  more  from  his  very  ignorance ;  for  much 
aa  we  question  whether  ignorance  is  ever  ^  the  mother  of  devo- 
'  tion^'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  admiration  is  often  her  legiti- 
mate child. 

Amongst  the  places  in  which  a  vast  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  mode  and  terms  of  admission,  the  most  important  is 
tlie  Tower*  Though  it  would  sound  strangely  paradoxical  to 
«bU  the  Tower  a  ^  novelty,'  yet  it  has  in  reality  been  such  to  the 
vast  mass  of  the  public.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  highly 
carious  treasures  it  contains  have  been  accessible  to  any  but  those 
who  have  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets.  You  may  now  see 
for  sixpence  what  would  have  formerly  cost  five  or  six  times 
that  sum.  It  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  exhibitions  in  London. 
There  are  few  indeed  where  you  get  so  much  for  your  money. 
Not  only  is  the  building  itself  full  of  historical  interest, — gloomy 
and  tragic,  perhaps,  beyond  that  of  any  other  existing  fiibric  in 
Europe, — but  it  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities,  espe-> 
dally  connected  with  the  art  military.  The  coange  involves  no 
loss  to  the  exhibitors ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  other  species  of  luxu- 
ries, the  demand  is  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  the  supply. 
But  of  this  anon. 

The  plan  now  adopted  must  be  by  this  time  pretty  well  known 
to  a  considerable  number  of  our  readers.  The  warders  go  round 
with  the  visitors  every  half-hour,  from  ten  to  four  o'cIock.  The 
visitors  are  collected  in  an  ante-room,  till  the  appointed  time; 
they  are  then  committed  to  the  warders,  in  parties  of  ten  or 
twelve  to  each.  A  moderate  time  is  allowed  for  the  inspection 
of  the  curiosities;  but  certainly  no  more  than  enough.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  the  cicerones,  though  always  very  civil,  and  really 
very  tolerable  cu  cicerones,  are  somewhat  given  to  enlarge  on 
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what  needs  no  explanation,  and  to  suppress  it  where  it  is  mach 
required.  But  that  is  the  fault  of  a//  commentators,  extempo- 
raneous or  in  print,  and  is  therefore  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  also 
true,  that  when  they  get  into  the  full  flow  of  their  discourse,  they 
arc  a  little  apt  to  deliver  certain  apocryphal  matters  with  too 
much  confidence, — without  the  *a>c  Xeyovm's^^  and  the  *it  is 
said^',  with  which  severe  accuracy  would  preface  them.  For 
example,  you  may  chance  to  hear  one  say  that  such  a  room  was 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  prison,  instead  of  saying  that  there  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  so ;  or  that  such  an  axe  was  the  one  wliich 
beheaded  Anne  Boleyn,  instead  of  saying,  *  it  is  said '  to  be  the 
same.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  tales  which  were  whilom  told 
respecting  the  figures  in  armour,  before  Dr.  Meyrick  was  em- 
ployed to  arrange  them  in  chronological  and  historical  order. 
And  even  now,  with  the  very  best  disposition  to  believe — n-ith 
a  docility  of  mind  which  we  make  it  a  point  always  to  cany 
about  with  us  on  such  occasions — with  faith  that  almost  borders 
on  credulity,  we  cannot  quite  receive  some  of  the  statements 
which  our  friends  the  beef-eaters  will  occasionally  make;  more 
especially  touching  the  crusader  of  the  time  of  Stephen. 

None  but  persons  of  very  barren  minds  can  leave  such  places 
as  the  Tower  without  some  train  of  reflection  or  emotion  bein^ 
suggested,  in  harmony  with  the  historic  recollectious  with  whicli 
they  are  invested.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  left  the  Tower,  who 
visited  it  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  without  a 
feeling,  more  or  less  transient,  of  melancholy;  arising,  however, 
in  each  case,  in  a  manner  and  from  causes  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  Some,  as  they  look  upon  its  gloomy  towers,  think 
of  the  miserable  criminals  who  have  been  immured  and  perished 
there;  or  of  the  illustrious  victims  of  ambition  or  tyranny,  to 
whose  footsteps  those  stone  walls  and  vaulted  chambers  have  vear 
after  year  mournfully  echoed,  and  who,  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment, have  been  brought  forth  to  die;  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Others,  with  still  higher 
and  holier  sympathies,  revert  to  the  martyrs,  so  many  of  whom 
stepped  from  that  gloomy  prison  to  the  stake ;  and  peruse  ^ith 
indescribable  emotions  of  mingled  sadness  and  triumph  the  brief 
records  of  their  unquenchable  hope  and  fortitude,  still  legible  in 
the  words  of  holy  writ  on  the  walls  of  their  prison ;  thus  leaving 
behind  to  their  immediate  successors  in  sufiiering  a  glorious  legacy 
of  promise  and  of  hope,  and  to  all  ages  an  impeTishable  testimony 
to  the  all-sustaining  power  of  religion.  Such  is  that  inscription, 
*  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
Mife ;'  and  that  other,  '  lie  that  cndureth  to  the  end,  the  same 
^  shall  be  saved.'  Others,  again,  look  with  mixed  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  exultation  at  the  now  rusting  instruments  of  torture, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  times  of  barbarism ; 


'tte  collar  of  torture — the  yoke  of  iron — the  cravat— -the  thumbs 
aerev — and  all  the  other  little  knick-knacks  and  contrivances  df 
diabolical  malignity,  by  which  man  would  seem  to  wish  to  dispute 
wpremacy  in  cruelty  with  devils,  and  to  see  hoiV  far  this  world 
Wf^ht  be  made  to  resemble  helL  We  look  upon  these  thine* 
with  sadness,  as  we  think  of  the  shrieks  which  they  have  extorted, 
and  to  which  those  gloomy  walls  have  so  often  resounded ;  and 
with  exultation,  diat  those  shrieks  are  now  for  ever  silent,  and 
shall  never  be  renewed. — Others,  again,  of  romantic  tastes,  and 
apt  to  be  bamboozled  by  an  ardent  imagination,  gate  upon  th6 
amy  of  ancient  armour,  and  the  effigies  of  renowned  Warriors 
wiio  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  with  something  likd 
r^^et  for  all  that  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry  which  has  now 
departed  for  ever.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  next  to  the 
feetingB  inspired  by  treading  the  narrow  chamber  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  reading  the  inscriptions  of  the  dying  martyrs,  the 
deepest  feelings  of  melancholy  were  excited  by  those  things^ 
which,  in  the  generality  of  visitors,  would  perhaps  inspire  almost 
unmingled  exultation.  We  refer  to  the  treasures  and  <muni^ 
^ments'  of  war,  the  endless  variety  and  ample  accumulation  of 
all  the  instruments  of  destruction.  On  these  the  utmost  inge- 
nuity and  contrivance  seem  to  have  been  exercised^ — exerdsed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  the  most  summary,  com^ 
trehensive,  and  ratal  method  of  quenching  human  life — of  batter- 
and  de&cing  the  image  of  the  Creator.  One  hundred  and 
y  thousand  muskets  in  one  vast  hail,  with  all  the  minor  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  to  match !  The  very  necessity  of  such 
provisions — which  we  deny  not — only  makes  the  matter  worse^ 
and  causes  us  to  sigh  over  that  hopeless  depravity  of  our  nature^ 
which  renders  such  things  necessary. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  these  reflections,  when  sur- 
veying that  very  curious  series  of  improvements  by  which  certain 
weapons,  more  especially  the  musket,  have  reached  their  present 
perfection  and  precision  in  doing  mischief.  More  activity  of 
mind,  more  ingenuity,  more  skill  of  head  and  hand,  more  resolute 
effort  and  industry  have  evidently  been  expended  upon  them 
than  upon  all  the  implements  of  agriculture.  What  endless 
varieties  of  shape  and  form !  what  complexity  of  mechanism  in 
many  of  them  I  What  multiform  methods  do  they  present  to 
the  ^oice,  of  rifling  the  life— of  drilling,  cutting,  tearing,  hack- 
ing, slashing,  sawing,  crushing  human  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and 
sinew.  Of  the  sword  alone,  we  verily  believe  there  are  more 
varieties  than  in  all  the  species  of  knives  which  the  Shefiield 
cutlery  ever  turned  out.  *  And  all  this  lavish  expense,'  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  *  all  this  lavish  expense  of  intellect,  of  inge- 
nuity, of  wealth,  of  time,  of  industry, — of  all  the  elements  which^ 
properly  employed,  would  secure  so  large  a  portion  of  human 
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felicity, — is  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men  to  kill  and  be 
killed  !  The  very  instriiinents  themselves,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced at  such  a  costly  })rice,  unlike  all  other  expensive  products 
of  human  labor  and  ingenuity,  are  made  only  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  with  him  who  made  them.'  The  generality  see  in  this 
vast  arsenal,  and  museum  of  war,  only  an  image  of  power  ;  but  all 
the  false  glory  of  this  is  covered  with  a  cloud,  when  we  consider 
in  what  the  necessity  of  this  ])ower  has  originated  ;  for  what  pur- 
pose these  treasures  have  been  accumulated,  and  for  what  they 
are  reserved.  Harmless  and  innocent  as  all  this  grim  array  of 
warlike  implements  now  seems,  arranged  in  graceful  spirals, 
elegant  festoons,  and  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices,  (looking 
miu^iitily  like  some  venomous  snake  at  play,)  the  time  Hill 
assuredly  come  when  those  wea|>ons  will  be  taken  down;  and 
few,  })erhaps,  of  those  tubes  but  are  destined  to  convey  the  mes- 
sage of  death  to  some  father,  brother,  son,  in  the  spring^tide  of 
life  and  activity,  and  to  lay  some  hearth  desolate. 

Well,  this  is  just  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  old  German 
adage  aj)plies,  '  The  worse  the  better.'  We  heartily  wish,  that 
as  nations  cannot  be  prevented  from  quarrelling  and  fighting, 
they  may  discover  such  comprehensive  and  fatal  methods  of  de- 
struction, that  like  fierce -looking  bullies,  they  may  be  afraid  to 
come  near  one  another ;  that  when  they  go  forth  to  ^-ar  at  all, 
they  may  be  so  moustached — so  bristling  and  crested  with  every 
weapon  of  offence — so  Gorgon  like — so  preternaturally  aided  and 
abetted  by  steam-shi|)s  and  steam-guns,  that,  if  tliey  kill  at  all,  it 
shall  be  as  bavsili^ks  do  with  the  eye;  till,  in  short,  they  shall  be 
terrified  to  come  within  sight  of  each  other,  unless  in  tlie  guise  of 
peace.  If  men  must  fight,  we  should  wish  them  to  fight  like  the 
two  Irish  cats,  who,  it  is  said,  fought  so  desperately,  that  nothing 
was  left  but  the  tails.  Let  mutual  destruction  be  pretty  certain, 
and  the  nuisance  would  si)ccdily  abate. 

But  we  must  not  tarry  any  longer  at  the  Tower,  nor  pursue 
further  a  train  of  reflecticm  which  we  fear  is  but  little  in  unison 
with  the  emotions  with  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  country^ 
men  look  u{)on  the  '  Small  Arms  Armoury/  but  tlie  day  shall 
yet  come  when  the  metal  of  these  deadly  weapons  shall  be 
wrought  into  more  peaceful  forms ;  when  the  spear  shall  become  a 
ploughshare,  and  the  sword  a  reaping-hook. 

To  return  to  our  subject.     \\"e  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the 

frogress  made  of  hite  years  in  that  species  of  exhibition  called 
^uiorama,  of  which  the  Diorama  is  the  legitimate  ofTspriuff* 
Twenty  years  ago  a  panorama  was  a  rarity;  now  there  is  scarcely 
a  sciison  in  which  the  fire-side  traveller  may  not  refresh  his  win- 
ter's rcatling,  and  give  vividness  to  his  conception  of  foreign 
scenes,  by  an  inexpensive  trip  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  cefe- 
brated  places  in  the  world — to  Constantinople,  Moscow^  or  Jeru* 
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iMilem.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  that  standing*  dish,  the 
^Picture  of  London  at  the  Colosseum ;  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  pictorial  achievements  on  a  lai^e  scale,  of  which 
^ftyen  oar  enterprising  i^e  can  boast.  Should  it  t)e  preserved  with 
due  care,  the  fading  colors  here  and  there  skilfuHy  restored, 
and  the  ravages  of  time  closely  watched  and  promptly  repaired,  it 
ttmy  be  in  existence  a  couple  of  centuries  hence,  ana  form  a 
tBCirious  antiquarian  comment,  in  the  year  2000,  on  the  London 
i9f  1830.  E^en  now,  to  our  clumgefnl  age,  in  which  whatever  is 
4|f  ten  years'  standing  is  deemed  old,  some  parts  of  the  picture 
jbe^  to  look  quite  antiquated.  There  is  Uie  new  post-office, 
which  indeed  is  no  longer  new,  for  it  was  built  in  the  last  decad, 
Ifin  this  age  of  rapid  mutation  it  is  best  to  reckon  by  deoads,  not 
vy  eentunes,)  witn  the  scaffolding  still  about  it,  and  looking  fresh 
ttad  briffht,  as  though  it  were  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  There 
b  also  old  London  bridge,  the  only  adequate  representation  that 
remains  of  that  venerable  structure  ;  while  its  young  brother — 
tke  only  London  bridge  with  which  a  third  of  tne  present  gene- 
Taii<m  IS  acquainted — is  just  beginning  to  rise  by  its  side,  llie 
Jtootmous  alterations  and  improvements  whidi  have  taken  place  in 
tile  metropolis  in  the  brief  space  that  has  elapsed  since  the  picture 
tFB8  completed,  already  render  it  in  some  soft,  we  xrsy  say,  venerable. 
Grookea  Lane  and  fleet  Market,  and  other  profoundly  interest- 
ifi^localities,  exist  only  there.  ^  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.' 
* ''But  the  most  astonisoing  improvement  in  this  species  of  exhi* 
Ulion  is  the  Diorama,  by  far  the  most  wonderful  illusion  which 
tibe  pictorial  art  has  hitherto  achieved.  Many  of  the  most  inte- 
festiDg  scenes  and  edifices  in  Europe  have  been  already  exhibited 
flier^  with  a  truth,  fidelity,  and  effect,  which  leave  the  spectator 
Kltie  to  regret  that  he  has  not  seen  the  reality ;  if,  indeed,  he  can 
it  all  times  persuade  himself  that  he  is  not  gazing  upon  the 
ireality.  There  is  only  one  thing  of  which  we  have  any  reason 
to  complain  in  this  exhibition,  as  interfering  with  the  perfection 
df  illusion.  We  allude  to  what  we  cannot  but  think  the  injudi- 
tioos  mode  of  admission.  Few  of  our  readers,  we  apprehend, 
Ineqiiire  to  be  told  that  the  spectators  are  admitted  into  a  small 
apartment  into  which  no  lignt  is  admitted:  this  of  course  is 
necessary,  and  of  this  therefore  we  do  not  complain.  The  floor 
is  an  inclined  plane,  leading  down  to  seats  in  front  of  the  picture, 
on  which  the  light  is  admitted  from  above.  Now  when  the  pic- 
^ase  is  itself  dark,  (as,  for  example,  that  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  which  is  seen  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  or  at  mid- 
n%ht  by  torchlight,)  this  apartment  is  at  first  so  utterly  dark  to 
the  visitor  who  enters  it  from  the  open  day,  that  it  is  some  time 
before  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  adjust  itself  to  the  diminished  light. 
Tbissmall  apartment  revolves  by  machinery,  describing  at  each  re- 
volution about  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  bringing  alternately  each 
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picture  under  review,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes:  and 
what  wo  complain  of  is,  that  visitors,  instead  of  being  admitted 
into  this  apartment  only  at  the  moment  each  revolution  is  com- 
pleted, are  admitted  during  the  whole  time  that  any  one  of  the 
pictures  is  under  survey.  Now  where,  as  in  the  picture  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  solemnity  and  silence  are  peculiarly 
required  to  give  full  effect  to  the  scene,  and  maintain  the  deep 
illusion  whicli  it  is  calculated  to  exert,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  delicious  associations  continually  disturbed  by  the  odd  noises 
and  ridiculous  mistakes  which  the  mode  of  admission  perpetually 
occasions.  Just  when  the  imagination  is  gladly  surrendering 
itself  to  the  almost  perfect  illusion,  and  can  hardly  divest  itself  of 
the  belief  that  it  is  gazing  upon  a  cathedral  at  midnight,  aad 
amidst  the  solemnities  of  midnight  worship ;  while  the  deepest 
and  most  appropriate  silence  is  maintained  oy  every  spectator,  or 
words,  if  uttered  at  all,  are  uttered  instinctively  under  breath; 
the  door  suddenly  opens  behind  you,  and  in  rush  a  number  of 
visitors,  awkwardly  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  power  of 
vision  to  the  scanty  twilight  in  which  they  find  themselves  in- 
volved ;  groping,  floundering,  and  stumbling  down  the  inclined 
plane,  totally  unconscious  that  there  are  any  spectators  of 
their  blunders  and  exclamations,  till  they'hear  sounds  of  mocking 
merriment  issuing  from  the  darkness  that  envelopes  the  front 
benches,  and  which  are  elicited  by  such  fragments  of  conversa- 
tion as  follow,  not '  sotto  voce' : — '  Isabella,  dear  !*    *  Yes,  mama.' 

*  Where  have  you  got  to  ?*  *  John,  mind  where  you're  going* 
'  Is  there  a  step  ?'     *  This  way,  ma*am,  if  you  please;  allow  me 

*  to  give  you  my  arm.'  '  Now  you  won't  deceive  me.  Sir,  will 
*you?'  *Not  for  the  world.'  'Papa,  where  are  you?  ^All 
'  right,  my  dear.     I  think  I  begin  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something 

*  now.'*  Each  who  has  already  got  over  these  difficulties  of 
initiation  laughs  as  heartily  at  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbours,  as 
though  he  had  never  been  in  the  like  predicament  himself.  We 
are  well  aware  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  enjoy  all  this,  as  an 
excellent  joke,  and  who  even  think  it  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
whole  exhibition.  Of  this  ineffable  satisfaction  we  would  by  no 
means  deprive  them.     As  each  spectator  usually  sits  out  several 


*  An  amusing  instance  of  the  effects  of  this  sudden  transition  from  day- 
light into  almost  darkness  recently  came  to  our  knowledge.  A  lady  paid  a 
visit  lo  the  Diorama,  accompanied  by  some  friends ;  upon  entering  the  tfxm, 
and  finding  herself  in  apparent  midnight,  she  sat  herself  down  in  the  veiy 
first  place  which  offered,  and  gazed  intently  on  vacancy.  Upon  beinff  asked 
in  a  whisper  by  one  of  her  friends  how  she  liked  it,  she  replied,  '  that  she 
'  eould  see  nothing  at  all  particular  about  it,'  when  lo !  upon  examinatioii  it 
was  found  that  she  had  been  sitting  all  the  while  with  her  back  to  tlie  pkh 
ture,  and  vainly  staring  upon  the  opposite  wall. 
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revolutions  of  the  pictures,  they  would  still  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  enjoying  this  practical  jest  upon  the  admission  of  each 
new  set  of  visitors.  As  to  the  public,  we  apprehend  they  would 
not  mind  being  kept  in  the  ante-room  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  undisturbed  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle 
which  has  brought  them  hither. 

But  the  exhibition  most  fraught  with  gratification,  at  once 
diversified  and  permanent,  is  undoubtedly  the  British  Museum. 
On  a  totally  different  ground,  too,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  best  in 
London.  It  is  the  cheapest  Vast  as  are  the  treasures  it  pos- 
sesses of  all  that  is  rare  and  precious,  you  see  them  for  nothing. 
For  three  whole  days  in  the  week  the  curious  spectator  is  allowed 
to  range  at  will  through  its  noble  collections,  and  feast  his  eyes, 
without  one  annoying  condition,  on  all  sorts  of  rarities,  the  spoils 
of  all  climates  and  ot  every  a^e.  They  are  of  the  most  various 
kinds,  and,  in  almost  each  kind,  in  the  greatest  profusion.  There 
is  the  noble  collection  of  Grecian  and  Koman  statuary  and  sculp- 
ture, strangely  contrasted  with  the  ruder  and  older,  but  still  sub* 
lime  and  gigantic  products  of  the  Egyptian  chisel ;  the  apparentiy 
endless  assortment  of  fossils,  minerals,  shells,  and  insects;  and 
which,  from  their  individual  beauty,  or  the  beauty  derived  firom 
arrangement  and  contrast,  have  a  strong  charm  even  for  one  who 
k  neither  mineralogist,  entomologist,  geologist,  nor  conchologist. 
Scarcely  less  worthy  of  attention  than  these  are  the  stuffed  birds 
and  beasts,  illustrative  of  natural  history.  Other  rooms  are  filled 
¥dth  the  weapons,  hunting  and  fishing  implements,  domestic 
utensils,  articles  of  dress  and  manufactures,  of  barbarous  nations; 
as  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  New  Zealanders,  various 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  &c.  Other  rooms  are  crowded 
with  similar,  but  far  more  deeply  interesting  rarities  from 
ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt.  These  are  not  only  highly 
curious,  as  affording  us,  like  the  former,  a  picture  of  the  domestic 
and  social  life  of  distant  nations,  but  are  invested  with  the  addi-^ 
tional  interest  derived  from  the  consideration,  that  these  nations 
were  not  merely  very  ancient,  but  highly  civilized.  Vases, 
dishes,  cups,  plates,  scales,  knives,  mirrors,  lamps,  bells,  mortars, 
measures,  and  wine-strainers,  buttons,  buckles,  broaches,  locks 
and  keys,  bits,  spurs,  ornaments  of  harness,  hinges  and  nails,  and 
a  thousand  other  whimsical  relics,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn ; 
and  while  transporting  us  to  a  far  distant  age,  show  us  that 
human  nature  was  still  the  same,  with  the  same  wants  and 
the  same  passions,  with  the  same  cravings  to  be  gratified  and 
the  same  necessities  to  be  supplied;  and  the  same  reason  and 
ingenuity  to  gratify  the  one  and  supply  the  other.  To  these 
rooms  may  well  be  applied,  with  almost  literal  accuracy,  the 
humorous  lines  of  Burns  addressed  to  the  renowned  antiquary 
Captain  Grose ; 
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There  is  '  a  fouth  o'  auld  nick.nackets ; 
H  iisty  aim  caps  and  jingling  jackets^ 
Wad  hand  the  Lothians  three,  in  tackets 

A  to\vnmont  guid ; 
And  parritch.pots  and  auld  saut-backets 

Afore  the  flood. 
Of  Eve's  first  fire  they  have  a  cinder  ; 

Auld  Tubal  Cain's  fire-shool  and  fender; 

»  «  *  « 

A  broom-stick  o'  the  witch  of  Endor, 
Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

'  Forbye,  they'll  shape  you  afF,  fu'  gleg, 
The  cut  of  Adam's  phillibeg  ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

They'll  prove  you  fully. 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg. 

Or  lang.kail  gully.' 

Of  these  vast  collections,  those  which  present  us  with  the  im- 
plements and  utensils,  and  generally,  the  domestic  antiquities  of 
ancient  Egypt,  awaken,  perhaps,  the  most  startling  sensations 
of  novelty  and  delight. 

The  feeling  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  beauty  and  unap* 
proachable  grace  of  the  Greek  sculptures — which,  indeed,  wc 
never  look  upon  without  a  feeling  of  despair  for  modem  art — ^is 
more  refined  and  more  permanent,  and,  wnat  is  a  great  matter,  is 
intensified,  instead  of  being  weakened,  by  femiliarity  and  fre- 
quent contemplation.  But  we  question  whether  they  can  impart, 
when  first  seen,  a  pleasure  so  startling  as  that  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  Egyptian  domestic  antiquities.  There  are  not 
only  pots,  pans,  and  platters,  that  look  as  well  as  if  they  had  just 
been  taken  down  from  tli<3  dresser  in  Pharaoh's  kitchen;  but  the 
most  perishable  articles  n-e  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  chic  f  source  of  the  superior  pleasure  which 
the  domestic  antiquities  of  Egypt  impart,  when  compared  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Home.  We  do  not  wonder  that  metal  and 
stone  should  be  durable,  and  the  interest  they  awaken  depends 
upon  a  very  different  class  of  associations.  But  the  f^yptians 
seem  to  have  possessed  the  singular  power  of  rendering  the  most 
perishable  substances  durable  ;  and  of  making  them  last  as  long  as 
brass  and  marble ;  of  reversing  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  giving 
perpetuity  to  what  is  transient ;  nay,  of  fixing  objects  in  the  very 
process  of  dissolution — of  giving  permanence  to  rottenness — d 
reproducing  (like  nature)  what  is  crumbling  into  dust  in  a  more 
stable  form — in  the  shape  of  petrifactions.  Their  art  was  a  great 
antiseptic,  a  more  than  Kyan's  patent  against  the  fungous  of  time 
and  cnange.     This  wondrous  art  reached  its  perfection  in  theil 
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mukninies — ^in  those  sbgular  processes  by  which  they  stamped- 
even  death  with  immortality.*  In  these  rooms  we  not  only  see 
these  last  and  certainly  most  wonderful  exemplifications  of  their 
skill;  mummies  in  every  sta^  of  unswathing,  some  in  the 
gorgeously  painted  and  hieroglyphed  coffins  in  which  they  were 
first  taken  from  the  sarcophagus,  and  others  with  almost  the  last 
rags  of  the  curious  complication  of  bandages  torn  off;  but 
the  most  perisliable  remains  of  the  domestic  arts  and  of  every 
day  life.  There  are  carpenter's  tools,  with  the  handles  just 
as  good  as  the  blades;  and  what  is  more  strange,  baskets, 
in  which  the  said  tools  were  carried,  just  as  good  as  new,  and 
putting  utterly  to  shame,  both  in  shape  and  texture,  the  carpen- 
ters' t^kets  of  these  degenerate  days.  There  is  a  chair  which 
mi^ht  have  borne  the  honored  hinder  parts  of  some  ancient 
citizen  of  Thebes,  and  only  now  requires  a  little  mending,  to  fit 
it  for  securely  doing  the  same  kindness  for  a  citizen  of  London. 
Then  there  is  a  wig,  yes,  a  wig^  as  glossy  and  bright  as  it  was 
the  first  day  it  appeared  in  some  fashionable  perruquier's  shop, . 
at  the  west  end  of  Memphis ;  and  as  a  young  fnend  of  oun 
remarked,  '  looking  as  well  as  if  it  had  had  a  dressing  of  Ma* 
<  cassar  oil  on  it  yesterday  morning.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  wonders  and  curiosities  with 
which  the  ingenious  keepers  of  the  raree-shows  of  this  great  city 
ocHojure  the  sixpences  and  shillings  out  of  the  pockets  of  visitorsL 
But  these  are  very  far  from  exhausting  the  catalogue.  The 
Colosseum  alone  has  three  or  four  distinct  ^  sights' — a  submarine 
cave,  a  collection  of  statuary  and  painting,  a  Swiss  cottage,  and 
we  know  not  what.  Then  there  is  the  ^  Exhibition'  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  which  yearly  attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors.  To 
the  lover  of  paintings,  however,  a  far  higher  treat  is  afforded  in 
the  *  British  Institution,'  where  may  be  seen  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  *old  masters/  and  formed  by  the  splendid 
paintings  from  the  galleries  of  certain  liberal  noblemen  and  other 
wealthy  amateurs. — Pall  Mall  is  generally  the  scene  of  pictorial 
exhibitions. 

At  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  as  at  the  Colosseum,  the 
public  interest  is  maintained  by  a  combination  of  amusing  spec- 
tacles. Besides  their  beasts,  there  is  one  kind  of  exhibition  which, 
to  the  generality  of  the  people,  is  of  far  more  interest  than  all  the 
beasts  that  ever  went  into  Noah's  ark.  We  refer  to  the  very  pop- 
ular exhibition,  avolcano,in  a  state  of  eruption— as  of  Vesuvius  last 
year,  or  of  Hecia  tliis.  The  former  we  did  not  see ;  the  latter  we 
have  seen  ;  and  a  very  respectable  imitation  of  a  volcano  it  is.  It 
roars,  and  bellows,  and  shakes  under  its  painted  canvass,  in  very 

^  See  Horace  Smith's  spirited  lines  to  the  Mummy  in  Bvizonl's  Exhibitions. 
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successful  mimicry  of  its  gigantic  namesake,  while  the  eruption 
itself  certainly  forms  the  grandest  display  of  fireworks  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  We  believe  the  mimicry  of  Vesu\aus  was 
equally  successful,  several  villages,  if  we  mistake  not,  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  tne  season  by  the  burning  lava, 
in  imitation  of  the  freaks  of  the  original.* 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  mention  the 
many  other  objects  of  interest  with  which  London  abounds.  To 
the  lover  of  the  arts,  however,  even  the  public  buildings  and  public 
places,  the  churches,  bridges,  docks,  markets,  and  parks  afford  a 
continual  source  of  cheap  gratification  ;  while  the  inside  of  many 
as,  for  example,  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  courts  of  law, 
the  bank,  the  post-office,  the  museum  of  the  India  house,  present 
still  greater  attractions.  We  cannot  quit  tliis  subject,  however, 
without  remarking  that  the  vicinity  of  London  is  remarkably 
rich  in  those  objects  which  attract  the  regard  of  sight-seers,  and 
which,  by  the  aid  of  steam-boats  and  rail-roads,  may  be  said  not 
only  to  be  contiguous  to  the  great  city,  but  to  form  a  part  of  it 
A  ten  minutes  trip  by  the  Greenwich  railway,  or  half  an  hours 
steaming  down  the  river,  brings  us  to  Greenwich  Park,  and,  what 
is  still  better  to  the  sight-seer,  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  its 
magnificent  Painted  Hall  and  Chapel.  A  few  minutes  steaming 
further  brings  us  to  Woolwich,  with  its  dock-yard  and  arsenal, 
the  most  convenient  place  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  for  visitors 
from  all  the  central  and  northern  counties.f  About  as  much 
steaming  up  the  river  carries  us  to  Hampton  Court  and  the  Car- 
toons, and  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew :  while  the  Great 
Western  railway  brings  within  little  more  than  half  an  hoar's 
ride  the  magnificent  scenery  and  not  less  magnificent  castle  of 
Windsor. 


*  We  cannot  omit  (Lis  opportunity  of  hinting  to  the  proprietor  or  proprie- 
tors of  tliese  garcUns,  that  it  would  well  answer  the  purpose  to  aUcr  and 
widen  the  approaclies.  At  present,  they  are  excessively  inconvenient; 
far  too  lonjT  and  narrow,  and  seem  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  a  mouse-trap  or  a  long-necked  bottle.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the 
peoi)lc  to  get  in,  entering  as  they  do  b}-  driblets ;  but  not  so  easy  to  get  out, 
departing  as  they  do  in  crowds.  On  the  evening  we  were  there,  there  couM 
not  have  been  less  tlian  ten  thousand  persons  present,  and  our  exit  conse- 
quently most  tedious,  and  at  some  parts  even  dangerous. 

t  It  must  certainly  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  that  government  bas  of 
late  years  done  much  to  render  our  public  establishments  accessible  to  the 
people.  There  used  to  be  many  tedious  formalities  before  admission  couki 
be  obtained  to  the  dock -yards  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  no  very  trifling  gn- 
tuities  to  warders  who  were  appointed  to  go  round  with  the  visitors,  pftw, 
anyone  may  obtain  admission  unaccompanied  by  a  warder;  nor  is  any  fee 
allowed  to  be  paid.  At  least  this  is  the  case  at  Woolwich,  and,  we  befieve, 
in  the  other  dock-yards.  The  visitor  receives  a  ticket  at  the  gates,  and  all 
that  he  is  required  to  do  is  to  produce  it  wlien  challeiiged. 
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*  We  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
subject  of  sight-seeing.  And  the  first  shall  be  respecting  the 
prices  at  which  this  species  of  luxury  is  supplied  by  various 
parties.  We  have  already  remarked,  not  only  that  there  are 
many  new  exhibitions,  but  that  many  old  ones  have  been  bat 
recently  made  accessible  to  the  public  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  is  curious  to  see,  that  here  as  on  other  points,  the 
last  place  to  which  improvements  extends— the  last  place 
which  is  willing  to  surrender  anything  for  the  gratification 
of  the  people — is  the  church.  She  is  animated  by  an  equal 
enmity  to  all  reforms,  whether  the  point  in  dispute  be  respect- 
ing tythes  or  fourpenny  offerings — splendid  endowments  or 
sixpenny  sights.  It  is  m  our  great  cathedrals,  St  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  strictly  the  property,  as  they  are  the  pride 
of  the  nation,  and  to  which  every  one  should  have  easy  access, 
that  the  old  spirit  of  extortion  is  most  rigorous  and  grasping.  In 
visiting  the  former,  some  old  cicerone,  who  holds  a  *  vested  in- 
*  terest '  in  abuses,  pops  out  at  every  corner,  and  demands  a  six- 
pence or  a  shilling  for  exhibiting  his  fraction  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  place ;  at  Westminster  Abbey,  you  pay  at  once  a  high 
rate  for  seeing  the  whole.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  not  only  are 
all  our  public  secular  establishments  shown  to  the  people  upon 
much  more  moderate  terms  and  in  a  much  more  liberal  spirit,  but 
even  the  collections  which  are  the  fruit  of  private  enterprize, 
which  are  maintained  at  a  vast  expense,  and  wnich  are  instituted 
for  the  very  purpose  of  fair  gain,  are  cheaper,  much  cheaper.  It 
IS  true,  as  before  said,  that  we  may  see  the  best  part  of  St 
Paul's  for  nothing — and  that  is  the  outside  ;  for  this  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  those  who  have  the  showing  of  it.  It  is  true  also,  that 
we  may  get  a  view  of  the  inside  for  two-pence,  a  mean  and 
miserable  impost,  which  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished. 
The  doors  of  such  a  place  ought  to  stand  open  every  day,  and  all 
who  please  permitted  to  enter  and  look  round,  certain  persons 
being  paid  a  proper,  and  no  more  than  a  proper,  salary  from  the 
revenues  of  the  cathedral  itself,  or  if  necessary,  from  the  public 
purse,  for  seeing  that  no  mischief  is  done. — But  though  a  peep 
into  the  interior  is  comparatively  cheap,  the  moment  you  wish  to 
see  any  thing  more,  to  look  at  any  of  the  few  rarities  it  contains, 
the  work  of  extortion  begins.  A  sixpence  is  asked  here,  and  a 
shilling  there ;  at  every  turn  there  is  some  new  demand — 
till  what  with  the  whispering  gallery,  the  ascent  to  the  ball  and 
cross,  the  visit  to  the  tombs,  the  permission  to  gaze  at  a  few 
tattered  and  crumbling  standards,  (how  indignant  would  Nelson 
be  could  he  know  that  it  cost  his  countrymen  six-pence  even  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  trophies  of  his  glory  !)  you  have  to  pay  no  less 
than  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  five  shillings,  we  forget 
which  ;  that  is  to  say,  nine  or  ten  times  as  much  as  for  seeing 
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the  infinitely  more  varied  and  curious  rarities  of  the  Tower. 
We  believe  that  matters  are  somewhat  better  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  though  the  system  is  still  very  bad.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Church,  she  serves  the  public  with  the 
worst  goods  at  the  highest  price ;  her  commodities  are  indifferent, 
and  not  cheap ;  her  curiosities  are  not  half  so  well  worth  seeing 
as  those  of  many  other  places,  while  she  makes  us  pay  three  times 
as  dear  for  the  sight. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  this  extortion,  except  the 
desire  of  gain,  and  an  indolent  lazy  disposition  to  let  things  re- 
main as  they  are.  If  the  rulers  of  the  Church  allege  that  they 
are  anxious  to  guard  what  is  valuable  from  theft  or  wanton  mis- 
chief by  keeping  the  company  comparatively  select,  the  reply  is 
ready ;  at  the  British  Museum  there  is  no  such  barrier  at  all,  and  at 
the  Tower  there  is  only  a  sixpenny  one,  and  yet  it  is  found  easy 
enough  to  guard  both  against  fraud  and  mischief.  If  it  be  said, 
that  tlie  remuneration,  extortionate  as  it  may  seem,  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  trouble  of  the  showman,  we  reply  that 
what  is  found  sufficient  for  the  Tower  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  cicerones  should  accompany  every 
visitor  or  party  to  the  top  of  a  building  like  St.  Paul's  for  one 
sixpence,  we  admit  it ;  but  then  we  ask,  who  requires  them  to  do 
it  ?  During  the  period  at  which  the  edifice  is  open  to  the  public 
let  men  be  stationed  at  those  points  at  which  directions  should  be 
given  or  rarities  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  then  let  the  visitors 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  man  who  shows  the  monument  is 
not  expected  to  trot  up  and  down  the  staircase  with  every  visitor 
who  pays  his  sixpence  to  do  it. 

St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  like  the  British  Museum, 
are  identified  with  the  national  glory,  and  should  be  open  to  the 
people  for  nothing  ;  proper  persons  being  appointed  for  showing 
them,  who  should  be  paid  out  of  the  ample  revenues  of  these 
churches,  or  if  it  must  be  so,  receive  moderate  salary  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Or  if  this  be  impossible,  at  least  no  more  should 
be  demanded  for  showing  these  places  than  is  demanded  for 
showing  the  Tower.  Those  to  whom  these  magnificent  piles  are 
entrusted,  should  be  ashamed  thus  to  repress  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  edifices  so  associated  with  our  national  grandeur  and  so 
rich  in  historical  recollections. 

That  a  very  small  charge  would  be  not  only  sufficient,  to  re- 
munerate tlie  trouble,  but  that  the  showmen  themselves  would  be 
great  gainers  by  the  change,  (a  point  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  them,)  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  cases  of  a 
like  kind,  it  has  hitherto  been  invariably  found,  that  the 
sums  derived  from  the  vast  increase  of  visitors  when  the  terms 
of  admission    have   been    lowered,    more    than    makes   up   for 


lie  diniinutSon  in  the  sum  paid  by  each.  Thus  in  the  Tower, 
Rrhere  the  proposition  to  reduce  tixe  price  of  admission  was 
It  first  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  the  influx  of 
^tors  is  such,  that  the  whole  receipts  are  far  larger  than  they 
lave  ever  before  been.  The  statement  will  be  round  a  littb 
ibrfher  on. — And  thus  would  it  be,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
leubt^  with  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's. 

The  cheapest  by  far  of  our  public  exhibitions  as  well  as  in 
)Aer  respects  the  best,  is  the  British  Museum,  ior  that  costs 
oolhing.  The  least  interesting,  (if  we  except  those  parts  which 
ire  may  see  almost  for  nothing,)  and  yet  incalculably  the  dearest^ 
ire  St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The  other  exhibitions 
9te  idl  reasonable  enough.  Only  a  sfaiUine  is  paid  at  the  Ade- 
linde  Gallery  or  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution ;  and  all  we  can 
MKf  is,  that  if  the  rarities  at  St.  Paul's  are  worth  five  shillings, 
IM0e  at  the  above  institutions  are  well  worth  thirty. 

Iliere  is  another  point  on  which  we  wi^  to  offer  scmie  few 
idbservations.  We  refer  to  the  behaviour  of  the  people  at  these 
eidiibJtions.  One  reason  whjr  public  edifices  have  been  guarded 
hem  the  Enj^lish  populace  witu  so  much  jealousy,  and  <^ened 
■rith  so  much  reluctance,  is,  that  our  countrymen  are  so  prone  to 
WWUm  mischief.  There  has  been  hitherto  unfortunately  too 
iradi  justice  in  this  allegation.  The  populace  of  England  have 
m  tliis  respect,  perhaps,  a  les9poweifiil  sense  of  propriety  than 
Jnt  <^any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  vulgar,  and  even 
rery  many,  who,  upon  other  occasions  would  not  be  reckoned 
Among  the  vulgar,  cannot  keep  their  hands  from  fingering  what  is 
curious,  scrawling  upon  walls  and  columns,  amusing  themselves 
by  defacing  or  mutilating,  cutting  or  chipping  on  some  little 
remnant  of  any  object  that  tickles  their  fancy,  sUly  appropriating 
a  portion  of  some  relic  that  is  rare  and  precious,  a  bone,  or  a 
tooth  of  an  old  warrior,  a  tatter  of  some  old  standard,  or  a  rag 
of  an  old  vestment;  thus  taking  away  what  is  comparatively 
valueless  in  itself,  yet  is  essential  to  the  completion  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  rarity  from  which  it  is  stolen.  Or  if  admitted  into  a 
garden,  they  must  needs  be  plucking  the  flowers,  cutting  slips, 
or  trampling  on  the  beds.  Sometimes  they  have  shown  their 
brutal  humour  in  still  more  wanton  freaks  of  mischief,  and  in 
which  it  is  bard  to  say  what  form  of  petty  selfishness  it  was 
which  was  proposed  to  be  gratified.  For  example,  in  recently 
passing  through  the  British  Museum,  we  observed  that  some 
Drutal  fellow  had  just  thought  proper  to  spit  into  the  sarcophagus 
of  some  great  Egyptian  personage.  Humiliation  can  hardly  go 
deeper.  Here  was  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  after 
having  caused  himself  to  be  embalmed  and  entombed  with 
amazing  care  and  cost,  must  now  submit  not  only  to  be  dragged 
forth  from  the  depths  of  the  Pyramids,  disinterred,  unswathed, 
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and  exposed  to  the  light  of  open  day,  but  to  have  his  last  dwelling 
thus  contemptuously  violated. 

Of  all  the  nuisances  above  mentioned,  however,  the  most  fre- 
quent as  well  as  the  most  offensive  to  the  eye,  is  that  of  scrawling 
names  upon  walls  and  columns.  The  *ffreat  obscure'  who 
indulge  in  this  practice  doubtless  have  an  it^ing  for  immortality; 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  would  rather  be  notorious 
upon  any  terms,  than  not  notorious  at  all:  infamous  rather 
than  not  famous.  Thus  prompted,  they  naturally  seek  the 
most  durable  materials  on  which  to  inscribe  their  names; 
nothing  less  than  brass  or  marble  will  serve  tlieir  turn.  Bat 
we  would  respectfully  remind  John  Smith  and  Thomas 
Brown,  William  Hobson  and  Richard  Jobson,  Nathanie 
Dobson  and  Mark  Robson,  Susan  Tibbits  and  Martha  Spry, 
that  if  they  have  no  other  means  of  securing  immortality,  this 
will  hardly  answer  their  purpose :  as  this  is  the  only  record  which 
the  world  unhappily  possesses  of  them,  they  will  not  be  the  less  for- 
gotten because  their  names  are  still  extant.  The  only  difference 
between  them  and  other  persons  who  have  as  little  claim  to  be 
remembered,  is  that  posterity  will  say,  *  whoever  they  may  hare 
'  been,  they  have  our  hearty  malison  for  their  impudence  and 
'  their  mischievousness.  We  know  of  but  one  act  of  theirs,  and 
*  that  act  entitles  them  to  our  thorough  contempt.*  We  remem- 
ber once  suggesting  to  a  friend  a  method  of  punishing  at  least 
some  of  these  miscliievous  persons.  Upon  visiting  one  of  the 
most  venerable  and  splendid  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  we 
deeply  disgusted  at  the  number  of  the  names  of  these  aspir- 
ing insignificants  inscribed  upon  the  walls.  Some  of  them, 
as  if  to  insure  a  more  particular  remembrance,  had  been  so 
explicit  as  to  add  their  place  of  abode  to  their  names ;  manv 
of  the  dates  were  quite  recent.  We  proposed  to  our  friend, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  town  in  wliich  the  edifice  stood, 
and  who  took  a  deep  pride  in  this  its  chief  ornament,  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  collect  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  their  address,  and  to  send  each 
of  them  an  anonymous  letter,  stating  that  doubtless  it  would  be 
gratifying  intelligence  that  their  names,  which  they  had  inscribed 

with  so  much  pains  on  the  walls  of « Abbey,  in  the  year 

18—,  were  still  extant,  and  that  they  would  receive  a  yearly  con- 
firmation of  the  same  pleasing  fact 

But  we  are  happy  to  believe,  and  that  on  the  strongest 
grounds,  that  this  and  the  other  forms  of  nuisances  above  men- 
tioned, are  fast  abating.  With  the  exception  of  the  honest  gen- 
tleman who  thought  proper  to  make  a  spittoon  of  an  Egyptian 
sarcophagus,  we  have  not  recently  observed  any  one  inclined  to 
be  offensive  in  these  kinds.  And  as  the  public  is  more  liabituated 
to  sight'Seeingi  it  will  learn  to  behave  itself  like  any  other  tame 
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cent  animal.     Indeed,  one  of  the  very  reasons  of  its  exor- 
»  has  been  that  difficulty  of  access  to  thin&;s  worth  seeing, 

has  itself  in  a  great  measure  resulted  from  the  pro- 
r  of  the  public  to  mischief.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined 
the  recent  Parliamentary  Committee,  says,  *  There  is  one 
*tant  feature  with  respect  to  the  British  Museum  in  the 
of  the  public,  that  I  am  much  pleased  with — the  general 
feeling  exhibited  by  them  on  an  occasions.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
e  is  also,  I  may  observe,  no  scribbling  about  the  Museum ; 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  found  any  remark  made  was 
me  ignorant  man  who  wrote  with  a  piece  of  red  chalk  on 
anisters  leading  to  the  King's  Library, '  Museaum.' '  The 
idtness,  on  bemg  asked  for  information  as  to  the  com- 
e  behaviour  of  the  public  of  the  present  and  of  a  former 
eplied — ^The  British  Museum  has  only  become  very 
!ar  within  the  last  few  years — time  was  when  we  had  not 

than  two  hundred  visitors  a  day;  we  have  now  2000^ 
.  4000,  5000,  and  sometimes  6000  visitors  a  day.' 
ther  testimony  on  this  subject  is  worth  citing,  as  marking 
provement  of  the  people  m  the  provinces,  it  is  from  an 
;ent  visitor  to  the  Museum  at  Newcastle,  an  institution 
>  the  public  without  any  charge  whatever.     He  says, 

ras  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  heard  it  stated  in  the  re* 
the  Newcastle  Society,  that,  notwithstanding  articles  of  great 
vere  exposed  on  the  cases  without  any  cover^  they  had  never 
ngle  specimen,  nor  had  any  part  of  the  collection  been  injured  by 
.  This  account  quite  agrees  with  my  own  experience  in  the 
Museum,  where  there  have  been  occasionaUy  more  than  six 
td  visitors  in  a  single  day.  During  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen 
have  been  in  that  institution,  (and  the  greater  part  of  this  time 
had  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  zoological  part  of  the 
)n,)  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  wilftil  injury,  and, 
hardly  of  carelessness,  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  though  now 
n  a  pane  of  glass  may  be  cracked ;  but  that  is  scarcely  to  be 
from  the  frequently  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  with  glass 
I  every  direction.  From  my  experience  in  the  British  Mu- 
nd  in  other  situations,  I  think  that  the  English  public  have 
ost  unjustly  abused  in  this  respect ;  partly  arising  from  that 
which  the  English  have  in  complaining  of  their  countrymen, 
ising  foreigners  at  their  expense,  and  partly  by  designing  per- 
bo  have  profited  by  places  being  kept  from  public  view,  except 
myment  of  fees.  For  example :  I  do  not  think  (though  the 
on  has  been  repeatedly  made)  that  the  English  are  more  in- 
o  write  on  walls  than  our  continental  neighbours,  except  that 
ive  not  the  constant  dread  of  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
he  French  appear  always  to  have  before  their  eyes.  In  those 
7here  it  can  be  done  with  little  chance  of  detection  —as  in  the 
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and  exposed  to  the  light  of  open  day,  but  to  have  his  last  dwelling 
thus  contemptuously  violated. 

Of  all  the  nuisances  above  mentioned,  however,  the  most  fre- 
quent as  well  as  the  most  offensive  to  the  eye,  is  that  of  scrawling 
names    upon   walls  and   columns.     The    *ffreat   obscure'    who 
indulge  in  this  practice  doubtless  have  an  itdiing  for  immortality; 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  would  rather  be  notorious 
upon   any   terms,    than   not   notorious  at  all:    m&mous   rather 
than    not  famous.     Thus   prompted,   they   naturally    seek   the 
most    durable    materials    on    which    to    inscribe    their   names; 
nothing  less  than  brass  or  marble  will   serve  their    turn.     Bat 
we     would    respectfully    remind    John     Smith    and    Thomas 
Brown,     William     Hobson     and     Richard    Jobson,     Nathanie 
Dobson   and  Mark   Robson,   Susan  Tibbits  and  Martha  Spry, 
that  if  they  have  no  other  means  of  securing  immortality,  this 
will  hardly  answer  their  purpose :  as  this  is  the  only  record  whick 
the  world  unhappily  possesses  of  them,  they  will  not  be  the  less  for- 
gotten because  their  names  are  still  extant.     The  only  difference 
between  them  and  other  persons  who  have  as  little  claim  to  be 
remembered,  is  that  posterity  will  say,  *  whoever  they  may  hare 
'  been,  they  have  our  hearty  malison  for  their  impudence  and 
'  their  mischievousness.     We  know  of  but  one  act  of  theirs,  and 
'  that  act  entitles  them  to  our  thorough  contempt*     We  remem- 
ber once  suggesting  to  a  friend  a  method  of  punishing  at  least 
some  of  these  miscliievous  persons.     Upon  visiting  one  of  the 
most   venerable  and  splendid   of  our  ecclesiastical    edifices,  we 
deeply  disgusted  at   the  number  of  the  names  of  tliese  aspir- 
ing  insignificants   inscribed  upon  the    walls.      Some  of  them, 
as  if  to  insure  a  more  particular  remembrance,   had   been  so 
explicit  as  to  add  their  place  of  abode  to  their  names ;  manv 
of  the  dates  were  quite  recent.     We  proposed  to  our  friena, 
who   was   a   native   of  the   town   in   wliich    the  edifice   stood, 
and   who  took  a  deep  pride  in  this  its  chief  ornament,  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  collect  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  their  address,  and  to  send  each 
of  them  an  anonymous  letter,  stating  that  doubtless  it  would  be 
gratifying  intelligence  that  their  names,  which  they  had  inscribed 

with  so  much  pains  on  the  walls  of Abbey,  in  the  year 

18—,  were  still  extant,  and  that  they  would  receive  a  yearly  con- 
firmation of  the  same  pleasing  fact 

But  we  are  happy  to  believe,  and  that  on  the  strongest 
grounds,  that  this  and  the  other  forms  of  nuisances  above  men- 
tioned, are  fast  abating.  With  the  exception  of  the  honest  gen- 
tleman who  thought  proper  to  make  a  spittoon  of  an  E^?yptian 
sarcophagus,  we  have  not  recently  observed  any  one  inchned  to 
be  offensive  in  these  kinds.  And  as  the  public  is  more  liabituated 
to  sight'Seeing^  it  will  learn  to  behave  itself  like  any  other  tame 
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their  ignorance  made  thon  incapable  of  valuing.  Is  jt  not  as  great 
ignorance  for  a  stupid  fellow  of  our  own  day  slily  to  write  his  own 
paltry  name  upon  one  of  these  glorious  monuments  ?  Is  not  such  an 
act  the  most  severe  reproach  upon  the  writer  ?  Is  it  not,  as  if  the 
scribbler  should  say,  *  Here  am  I,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art,  whose  antiquity  ought  to  produce  reverence,  if 
I  cannot  comprehend  their  beauty ;  and  I  derive  a  pleasure  from 
putting  my  own  obscure  perishable  name  upon  works  whose  fame  will 
endure  for  ever.'  What  a  satire  upon  such  vanity.  Doubtless,  these 
fellows,  who  are  so  pleased  with  their  own  weak  selves  as  to  poke 
their  names  into  every  face,  are  nothing  but  grown  babies,  and  want  a 
fool's  cap  most  exceedingly. 

2ndly.  Dant  talk  laud.  Talk,  of  course  you  must ;  or  you  would 
lose  mach  of  the  enjoyment  we  wish  you  to  have — for  pleasure  is  only 
half  pleasure,  unless  it  be  shared  with  those  we  love.  But  do  not 
disturb  others  with  your  talk.  Do  not  call  loudly  from  one  end  of  a 
long  gallery  to  the  other,  or  you  ^vill  distract  the  attention  of  those  who 
derive  great  enjoyment  from  an  undisturbed  contemplation  of  the  won. 
ders  in  these  rooms.     You  will  excuse  this  hint. 

drdly.  Be  not  obtruiive.  You  will  see  many  things  in  the  Museum 
that  you  do  not  understand.  It  will  be  well  to  make  a  memorandum 
of  these,  to  be  inquired  into  at  your  leisure  ;  and  in  these  inquiries  we 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  you  from  time  to  time.  But  do  not  trouble 
other  visitors  with  your  questions  ;  and  above  all,  do  not  trouble  the 
young  artists,  some  of  whom  you  see  making  drawings  for  their  im- 
provement. Their  time  is  precious  to  them ;  and  it  is  a  real  inoon- 
renience  to  be  be  obliged  to  give  their  attention  to  any  thing  but  their 
work,  or  to  have  their  attention  disturbed  by  an  over-curious  person 
peeping  at  what  they  are  doing.  If  you  want  to  make  any  inquiry 
go  to  one  of  the  attendants,  who  walks  about  in  each  room. 
He  will  answer  you  as  far  as  he  knows.  You  must  not  expect  to  un- 
derstand w^hat  you  see  all  at  once :  you  must  go  again  and  again  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  real  knowledge,  beyond  the  gratification  of  passing 
cariosity.* 

Another  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  and 
which  we  think  augurs  well,  is  worth  mentioning.  There  ap- 
pears to  us  far  more  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  than 
there  was  some  years  ago :  less  of  that  indecent  selfishness — that 
jealousy  of  invasion — that  resolute  appropriation  of  every  possible 
advantage,  with  a  total  insensibility  as  to  whether  our  neighbour 
is  accommodated  at  all — less  of  that  fierce  assertion  of  right — less 
of  that  *rve  as  much  right  here  as  you '  sort  of  feelinff,  which 
was  so  strong  some  years  ago,  and  which  would  make  tne  well- 
behaved  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  quite  shine  by  con- 
trast. There  is  more  of  cheerful  gaiety — less  of  silence  and  mo- 
roseness — more  suavity  in  pressing  a  prior  ri^ht — less  obstinacy 
in  contesting  it ;  more  in  feet  of  me  spirit  which  induces  us  not 
merely  to  seek  a  selfish  pleasure,  but  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
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others  pleased.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  the  more  the  people 
frequent  places  of  innocent  amusement,  the  better  behaved  they 
will  become,  till  their  alleged  rudeness  as  well  as  love  of  mischief 
shall  cease  to  be  any  thing  better  than  libel. 

We  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  the 
vast  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  body  of  sight-seen^ 
and  the  prodigious  efforts  which  have  recently  been  made  for 
their  gratification,  augur  well  for  the  physical^  intellectual^  social, 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 

Of  the  wonderful  impulse  whicn  in  this  respect  has  been  re- 
cently given  to  the  public  mind,  those  only  can  form  any  thin^ 
like  an  adequate  conception  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  statis- 
tical accounts  of  the  number  of  visitors  which,  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  at  the  British  Museum,  the  T^wer,  aud 
other  places.*     We  subjoin  the  following  statements. 

1.  The  British  Museum.  From  the  year  1807,  we  find  » 
steady  ]iro«rressive  increase  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  Museum  by 
tho  ]>ublio,  as  evinced  by  the  number  of  visitors.  The  parliamentary 
rot  urn  for  that  year  gives  the  visitors  at  13,046  ;  in  1814  we  find  it 
Slated  at  ;^3,074  ;  in  1818  it  was  63,253  ;  it  fell  below  that  number 
till  l}^Jl.  when  it  is  stated  at  91,151  ;  and  1825  and  1826  the  nnm- 
Ihts  are  lOJ.tU^  and  121^,302;  but  the  commercial  distress  of  that 
veriiHl  appears  to  have  reduced  the  numbers  in  1827  to  7^^131.  In 
\  S;UK  the  mnnbers  wore  71*336  ;  1^32  it  rose  to  147,896;  and  the 
n.itv.Krs  eaeh  vear  since  are  1833 ;  200,495 ;  1834,237,366;  1835, 

•J,  TiiK  Au>!orKiEj<  AT  THK  TowKR.  Bcforc  the  reduction  of  the 
ad'.uis^^ion  tee  tVtun  two  shillings  to  one,  the  number  of  visitors  who 
|»iiiil  eiiinuice  \^as  alnnit  lO.OlX)  annually,  but  during  the  year  which 
Muweded  tlie  chanjre,  it  increased  to  nearly  fourfold,  or  40,000. 
Siiiee  tlie  farther  reducti<«ii  to  sixpence,  the  number  of  visitors  is  again 
i^reatly  beyond  the  avera<je.  In  the  month  of  jMay  alone,  1838,  the 
average  number  of  visitors  was  4,528  ;  but  in  May  1839,  it  U'as  9,454, 
})nHliicing  a  much  larger  profit  than  when  the  charge  was  four  times 
the  present  fee. 

3.  Zoological  Oardens,  Regents*  Park.  'The  Gardens,' says 
the  Report  of  the  Society  for  \i\^Qy  *  during  the  past  year  have  proved 
unusually  attractive  to  the  members  and  the  public'  The  visitors  to 
that   establishment    have   amounted  to  263,392 ;   of  which   number 


•  We  cannot  in  justice  refrain  from  statintr  our  conviction,  that  the  ffreat 
jiitirrNt  tak<'n  by  the  public  of  late  years  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  M 
in  exhibitions  fi^encnilly,  is  to  be  attributed  very  mainly  to  cheap  literature; 
more  i\s|urially  to  thi*  inninnerable  woodcuts  and  the  descriptive  letter  presa 
of  the  various  ])ubli(ntions  of  the  *  Socicl}*  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefol 
Know  led  jife/  The  Society  have  in  this  respect  been  enunently  suecessftil  in 
one  of  their  main  objects,  tliat  of  quickening  and  rousing  the  public  mlndy 
aa  ^vi'U  as  in  imparting  useful  information. 


Lamkm  EtdkMiiimsi  SOS 


fi^lOS  oAitbCed  of  ineniben  Aod  their  conipaiiiona ;  10,038  wele 
antled  bj  means  of  named  irarj  tickets ;  and  189,262  on  the  orders  of 
toIows  on  the  payment  of  one  shilling  each  :  these  last  receipts  amount 
to  £9463  2b.,  b^  a  sum  of  £^119  1&.  bejond  that  recefyed  in  the 
previous  year. 

4.  Zoological  Museum.  The  number  oF  visitors  to  the  Museum 
nf  the  Zoological  Society  in  183^,  (exclusive  of  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  during  which  the  removal  from  Bruton  Street  to 
Iieicester  Square  took  place,)  was  3660,  and  the  sum  received  for  ad- 
iniasion  was  £38  17s. 

6.  National  Gallbbt.  By  a  return  recently  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  visitors  in 
eaeh  of  the  last  four  years,  was  as  follows :  1835,  14,827 ;  1836, 
135,747;  1837»  113,937;  1838,  397.649. 

Now  we  say,  that  all  ihia  is  matter  of  congratulation.  An 
hoar  of  rational  amusement,  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent 
cnrkisity  is  itself  a  good,  since,  for  the  time  at  least,  it  is  happi- 
neaa.  Secondly,  it  is  fiftvourable  to  health,  by  securing  at  all  events 
in  some  d^^ee,  change  of  object  and  cheenui  relaxation,  and  by 
Buepending  for  a  while  the  pressure  of  business  and  the  cares  of 
life ;  the  consuming  toib  oi  the  workshop,  the  counting-house} 
and  the  study. 

Thirdly,  it  improves  the  mind  by  enlarg^ing  and  multiplying 
Its  conceptions,  and  in  some  degree  by  refininj^  and  elevating  it; 
Nor  is  it  possible,  we  think,  for  even  a  stupid  and  uninq|uiintive 
mind  to  gaze  at  the  wonders  opened  to  it  at  the  Polytechnic  insti- 
tution or  the  Adelaide  Gallery  without  feeling  itself  in  some 
Bseasore  roused  out  of  its  habitual  apathy,  and  disposed  to  ask 
the  reason  of  many  things  it  sees.  Fourthly,  such  amusements 
are  &vonrable  to  morals,  not  only  inasmucn  as  all  intellectual 
culture  and  every  de^ee  of  refinement  is  in  some  measure  so, 
but  fiir  more,  by  diminishing  the  opportunities  of  temptation,  by 
occupying  the  spare  hours  of  the  young  and  the  thoii^litless,  and 
by  filling  up  that  vacancy  of  thought  which  is  iteeff  the  most 
dangerous  and  frequent  incentive  to  vicious  pleasure.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  see  public  exhibitions  crowded  and  prosperous,  while 
the  theatres  and  other  like  places  are  complaining  of  compara- 
tive desertion.  In  this  last  respect  we  hail  with  heartfelt  delight 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  supply  the  pec^le  with 
rational  amusement,  and  the  disposiiion  on  their  part  to  take 
advantage  of  it  As  rational  gratifications  become  cheap  and 
abundant,  they  will  be  accessible,  and  are  even  now  becoming 
accessible  to  tne  masses, — to  those  whose  severe  toils  especially 
require  hours  of  relaxation,  and  who  if  they  cannot  reaaily  find 
relaxation  that  is  innocent,  will  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselvea 
of  that  which  is  vicious.  There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  sight  thai! 
to  see  amongst  the  crowds  who  throng  the  British  Museum  on  it 
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Monday,  larg^e  classes  of  artisans  and  mechanics  intermixed  widi 
the  other  visitors ;  and  who,  if  that  place  were  not  opened  to 
them,  might  be  dedicating  the  day  to  St  Monday — to  the  ale- 
house or  gin-shop — to  low  gambling  or  sensual  riot.  This  mul- 
tiplication of  the  sources  of  rational  entertainment  is  of  equal 
promise  to  those  vast  numbers  of  country  visitors,  more  especially 
of  youth,  who  come  to  spend  an  occasional  month  or  two  in  the 
metropolis.  The  sight  of  whatever  is  novel,  wonderful,  and 
curious  tends  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  their  minds,  and  to  diminish 
the  solicitations  to  vicious  indulgence. 

Nor  even  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  is  this  increasing  taste 
for  sight-seeing  any  other  than  a  subject  of  congratulation. 
Much  enterprise  and  much  capital  are  invested  in  providing  the 
public  with  these  amusements,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  get 
an  honest  livelihood  by  ministering  to  the  public  taste  for  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  question  whether  a  shilling  or  sixpence  is 
ever  more  profitably  or  more  agreeably  spent,  than  in  going  to 
see  any  one  of  the  principal  ^  London  Exhibitions.' 


Art.  IV.   The  African  Slave  Trade.     By  Thomas  Fowsl  Buxtok, 
Esq.     London:  Murray.     1839. 

nPHERE  was  a  time  when  the  whole  realm  of  England  rang 
•■-  with  the  horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  with  the  voices  of 
the  benevolent  and  noble-minded  men  who  summoned  forth  the 
energies  of  a  just  and  indignant  people  for  its  overthrow.  The 
popular  enthusiasm  of  that  dav  was  not  unlike  that  which  has 
lately  been  awakened,  with  such  happy  and  complete  results— 
we  say  complete,  because  the  31st  of  March  in  the  present  year, 
witnessed  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  in  the  last  of  the 
British  colonies  in  which  it  had  existed,  and  that  in  which  it 
threatened  to  linger  longest,  the  Mauritius — for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  itself;  and  it  seemed  to  have  a  like  success.  The  men 
who  led  on  that  conflict  with  avarice  and  murder  laid  down  their 
weapons,  for  they  thought  the  victory  won;  and  the  public  mind, 
under  the  same  soothing  assurance,  luUed  itself  into  repose.  The 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  has  thus  come  to  be  set  down  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  as  an  achievement  made ;  and  the  cimmi- 
cles  of  the  times  had  already  recorded  it  as  an  event  of  Engliali 
history.  A  generation  has  nearly  passed  away — the  avenge 
duration  of  one  has  quite  passed  away — in  this  happy  persuasioD; 
when  the  public  ear  is  haued — ^and  not  only  hailed  but  startled^ 
by  another  blast  of  the  trumpet  to  which  the  friends  of  humanity 
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ind  freedom  have  so  often  and  so  readily  responded^  telline  of 
perpetuated  wrongs,  and  summoning  to  new  exertion.  The 
African  Slave  Traide  again  !  The  African  Slave  Trade  ?  What, 
the  exposed,  the  execrated,  the  condemned,  the  abolished  Slave 
Frade— has  this  risen  from  the  grave  to  torment  the  world  anew  ? 
Alas  I  it  has  never  been  either  buried  or  dead.  Amidst  the  si- 
lence of  supposed  extinction  it  has  survived ;  and  more,  it  has 
gathered  fresn  energy  and  perpetrated  aggravated  crimes.  O  ! 
if  the  generation  were  now  alive  whose  determined  zeal  fought 
that  desperate  battle,  and  won  that  delusive  semblance  of  a  tri- 
umph ;  who  witnessed  the  efforts,  listened  to  the  eloquence,  and 
sustained  the  demands  of  Sharpe,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and 
their  compeers,  how  their  hearts  would  thrill,  and  their  resolution 
be  nerved,  at  the  appeal  now  made  !  Not  that  we  think  the  pre- 
sent generation  less  humane  or  less  determined  than  their  prede- 
cessors— numerous  and  unequivocal  indications  forbid  us  to  think 
BO ;  but  it  is  their  misfortune,  in  relation  to  the  Slave  Trade,  not 
only  that  the  subject  is  new  to  them,  but  that,  believing  the  in- 
&mous  traffic  to  have  been  suppressed,  they  regard  all  statements 
respecting  it  with  a  primary  incredulity,  which,  to  the  ordinary 
difficulty  of  awakening  sympathy,  superadds  an  unusual  difficulty 
of  producing  conviction.  It  is  to  this  object  more  particularly 
that  Mr.  Buxton  addresses  himself  in  the  important  volume  now 
before  us.  In  which  with  deep  feeling  and  earnestness  he  com- 
bines, in  an  eminent  degree,  research,  calmness,  and  impartiality. 
His  statements  are  at  the  utmost  distance  from  being  either 
vague,  exaggerated,  or  passionate.  He  exercises  even  exemplary 
candour.  He  might  honestly  have  made  his  case  much  stronger 
than  he  has  made  it ;  but  it  is  more  than  strong  enough  to  aniwer 
his  purpose.  His  book,  by  tlie  preparation  of  which  he  has 
created  for  himself  a  new  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Africa,  and  of 
every  friend  of  the  African  race,  must  be  read  and  pondered 
— it  should  be  universally  read,  and  deeply  pondered.  To  us  it 
is  a  sacred  duty,  as  well  as  a  melancholy  pleasure,  to  do  what  we 
can  for  the  diffusion  of  the  authentic  and  afflictive  information 
thus  presented  to  the  pubKc. 

Mr.  Buxton  adverts  in  the  first  instance  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  African  Slave  Trade  is  at  the  present  moment  carried  on. 
And  this  he  considers  under  two  divisions.  He  computes  first 
the  number  annually  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic^  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Under  this  head  he  notices  Brazil,  Cuba,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Texas ;  adducing  copious  evidence,  every  item 
of  which  is  trustworthy  and  convincing,  but  a  great  part  of  which 
he  declines  to  employ  as  an  element  of  his  numerical  calculation, 
because  it  is  not  official  and  demonstrative.  The  number  which 
he  thus  brings  out  is  unquestionably  far  below  the  truth ;  but  it 

Y  2 


tm^H 
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\tSA  ttiiA  a/lviaint^e,  tkat  its  accuracy  cannot  be  dispnted*     Of  his 
calcijiatiori.%  under  this  bead  he  gives  the  following  summary* 

'  t  have  then  brought  the  case  to  this  point.  There  is  Slave 
I'nui'in^,  alt^Hiiigh  to  an  unknown  and  indefinite  amount,  into  Porto 
Ilic^> ;  into  TexaA ;  and  into  some  of  the  South  American  republics. 

'  1*lierf;  lA  the  strongest  presumptiTe  evidence,  that  the  Slave  Trade 
if  I  to  the  five  WfTth*  of  Brazil  which  have  been  noticed,  is  *  much  more 
cotihiflerable  than  my  estimate  makes  it ;  and  that  I  have  also  under. 
ratir<l  the  im{K>rtation  of  negroes  into  Cuba.  There  are  even  grounds 
for  hiihpiciori  that  there  are  other  places  (besides  Porto  Rico,  Texas, 
C'lilm,  Monte  Video,  &c.,  and  Brazil)  where  slaves  are  introduced; 
bnt  for  nil  these  presumptions  I  reckon  nothing,  I  take  no  account  of 
thctn  ;  I  limit  myself  to  the  facts  which  I  have  established,  viz.^  that 
tht*re  are,  at  the  present  time,  imported  annually  into  Brazil  78,333 
Thiit  till*  annual  importations  into  Cuba  amount  to  .  6O|O00 

Thiit  there  have  been  captured       ....  8,291 

And  I  uHHunic  that  the  casualties  amount  to  .  .  3,37$ 


Making  together     150,000 
—pp.  25,  2& 

HcHidoH  the  traffic  ^across  the  Atlantic/  our  anthor  informs  m 
that  there  is  '  an  immense  trade  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the 

*  Mohanunedan  markets  of  Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Tui^ 

*  koy,  IVrsia,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  Asia.     This  comment 
"ooniprises  two  distinct  divisions,  1st,  the  maritime,  the  victims  of 

*  which  art'  shippeil  from  the  north-east  coast,  in  Arab  vesseh 
*anil  x.^ul,  the  Dosert,  which  is  carried  on,  by  means  of  caravaiii» 

*  to  Barbary«  Kgypt»  &c.'    The  numbers  which  he  adopts,  witb 
tho  snmo  candour  as  before,  are — 

30,000 

ao.ooo 


For  iho  maritime  Trade 
For  the  Desert  trade 


50,000 

Avid  the  number  exported  to  the  west         Ia0i»000 


lt:\  ::>^  jl  :ociI  of  Atricans  iwiujuIt  sok!  1 


x$  «^vt:s  . 


^300,000 


\^ 


We  %-.Il  2CC  st^'c*  r:*  s;iv.  :?a:  dr.:*  is  zxlircixlv.     Let  m  pM     , 
vHt.       V'  :!v   ruaiSrr  iiir.iiAllt  ^cs.dT\jvi  a  iartul,  dbe  miM*i 
who  Anntiiily  j^rrsh   :;»  3icre  so.     *  F.^r  e^^ry  tea   who 
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*  Cuba  or  Brazil/  says  Mr.  Buxton, '  and  become  available  as 

*  slaves,  fourteen  at  least  are  destroyed.' 

To  account  for  this  terrific  destruction  of  life,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered in  the  first  place,  how  the  persons  are  obtained  whom  it 
is  intended  to  sell  as  slaves.  Of  course  they  do  not  yield  them-* 
fselves  up  voluntarily;  force  is  used :  and  <  every  species  of  violence 

*  firom  the  invasion  of  an  army  to  that  of  robbenr  by  a  single  indi- 

*  vidual,  is  had  recourse  to  for  the  attainment  of  this  object'  In 
truth  the  interior  of  Africa  is  desolated  with  slave-making  wars. 
Let  our  readers  take  the  following  spedmeut 

'  Mr.  Aahmnn,  agent  of  the  American  Colonial  Society,  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  from  Liberia,  in  1823,  says,  '  The  follow, 
ing  incident  I  relate,  not  f(Hr  its  singularity,  for  similar  events  take 
place,  perhaps,  every  m<mth  in  the  year,  but  it  has  fiedlen  under  my 
own  obsenration,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity : — King  Boat- 
swain,  our  most  powerful  supporter,  and  steady  friend  among  the 
natives,  (so  he  has  uniformly  shown  himself,)  received,  a  quantity  of 
goods  on  trust  from  a  FrencJi  slaver,  for  which  he  stipulated  te  pay 
young  slaves— he  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  punctual  to  his  en- 
gagements. The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  expected  the  return  of  the 
slaver,  and  he  had  not  the  slaves.  Looking  around  on  the  peaceable 
tribes  about  him  for  his  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Queaks,  a  small 
agricultural  and  trading  people  of  most  inoffensive  character.  His 
warrion  were  skilfully  mstributed  to  the  different  hamlets,  and  making 
a  simultaneous  assault  on  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  accomplished,  without  difficulty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour,  the 
annihilation  of  the  whole  tribe ; — every  adult,  man  and  woman,  was 
murdered — every  hut  fired !  Very  youne  children,  generally,  shared 
the  fate  of  their  parents ;  the  boys  and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay 
the  Frenchman.'  — pp.  B7»  68. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  these  wars,  as  a  general 
rule,  *  the  captives  reserved  for  sale  axe  fewer  than  the  slain.*  p. 
73.  But  these  have  yet  far  to  go  before  they  can  be  sold  into 
slavery.  What  becomes  of  them  on  the  march  ?  On  this  point 
our  author  gives  some  most  affecting  details,  for  which  we  cannot 
make  room ;  we  must  give,  however,  the  following  brief  extrapt 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Holroyd,  in  relation  to  the  march  across  the 
desert. 

'  I  will  give  you  from  the  mouth,  and  nearly  in  the  words,  of  a  fe- 
male slave  at  Cairo,  her  account  of  the  journey  across  the  Desert  to 
Siout.  '  We  had  a  long,  long  journey,  and  we  suffered  very  much. 
We  had  not  food  enough  to  eat,  and  sometimes  we  had  no  drink  at  all, 
and  our  thirst  was  terrible.  When  we  stopped,  almost  dying  for 
want  of  water,  they  killed  a  camel  and  gave  us  his  blood  to  drink. 
But  the  camels  themselves  could  not  get  on,  and  then  they  were  killed, 
and  we  had  their  flesh  for  meat  and  their  blood  for  water.     Some  of 
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the  people  were  too  weak  to  get  on,  and  to  they  were  left  m  the  De- 
sert to  die/ — pp.  84 — 85. 

The  number  of  those  who  die,  merely  on  the  journey  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  has  been  estimated  at  five  twelfths,  or  nearly 
one  half  of  the  whole.  And  when  they  have  reiKsbed  the  coast, 
what  then  ?  There  is  no  ship,  or  she  is  not  ready  to  sail,  or  she 
delays,  for  fear  of  a  British  cruiser.  The  Africans  are  therefore 
detained — in  circumstances  how  horrible  our  readers  mast  consult 
the  volume  before  us  to  know;  but  we  must  give  them  a  sample. 

*  Mr.  Leonard  informs  us, '  that  about  1830,  the  king  of  Loanp) 
told  the  officers  of  the  Primrose  that  he  could  load  eight  slave-vessels 
in  one  week,  and  give  each  400  or  500 ;  but  thaty  having  now  no 
means  of  disposing  of  the  greater  part  of  his  prisoners,  he  was  obliged 
to  kill  them.  And,  shortly  before  the  Primrose  arrived,  a  great  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  wretches,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  predatory  incur- 
sion, after  having  been  made  use  of  to  carry  loads  of  the  plundered 
ivory,  &c.,  to  the  coast,  on  their  arrival  there,  as  there  was  no  market 
for  them^  and  as  the  trouble  and  expense  of  their  support  would  be 
considerable,  they  were  taken  to  the  side  of  a  hiU,  a  little  beyond  the 
town,  and  coolly  knocked  on  the  head.' ' — ^pp.  90,  91. 

The  miserable  remnant  left  by  disease)  starvation,  and  the 
sword,  are  now  on  board  ship,  and  crossing  the  ocean,  on  wliat 
has  been  technically  called  the  middle  passage,  the  horrors  of 
which  surpass  both  description  and  imagination.  We  cannot  here 
do  any  justice  to  the  subject  by  an  extract.  The  average  loss  on 
the  middle  passage  appears  to  be  one  third  of  the  cargo.  Or  if 
the  vessel  is  captured  on  the  African  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
voyage  prevented,  there  is  still  a  loss  of  life  varying  from  one 
sixth  to  one  half  of  the  whole  number.  And  if,  having  made  the 
voyage,  they  are  landed  and  sold  as  slaves,  it  is  shown  that  one 
half  of  the  survivors  die  in  the  seasoning.  The  author  gives  the 
general  result  of  his  inquiries  in  the  following  appalling  passage. 

'  We  have  thus  brought  into  a  narrow  compass  the  mortality  arising 
from  the  Slave  Trade. 

Per  Cent 

1.  Seizure,  march,  and  detention       .         100 

2.  Middle  passage,  and  after  capture  25 

3.  After  landing,  and  in  the  seasoning        20 

145 

So  that  for  every  1000  negroes  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  tkeif 
deportation,  and  available  to  the  planter,  we  have  a  sacrifice  of  1450l 

'  Let  us  apply  this  calculation  to  the  number  landed  annually  in 
Cuba,  Brazil,  &;c.,  which,  as  I  have  already  shown  (p.  26)  may  be 
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fidrij  rated  at  IM/WO;  of  dieae  20  per  cent,  or  30,000,  die  in  thej 
aaningy  leaving  120,000  available  for  the  planter. 

*  If  150,000  were  landed,  there  must  have  been  embarked  25  per 
cent,  or  37>500  more,  who  perish  in  the  passage :  and  if  187,500  were 
embarked,  100  per  cent,  or  187*500  more,  mnst  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  seizure,  march,  and  detention. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  reach  this  result,  without  suspecting, 
as  well  as  hoping,  that  it  must  be  an  exaggeration ;  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  thmk  that  this  is  too  low  an  estmsate* 

*  I  have  not,  however,  assumed  any  htk,  without  giving  the  data 
on  wliich  it  rests ;  neither  have  I  extracted  from  those  data  any  inmw. 
derate  inference.  I  think  that  the  reader,  on  goii^  over  the  calcula- 
tioB,  will  perceive  that  I  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  abated  the 
deduction,  which  might  with  justice  have  been  made.  If  then  w«  are 
to  put  confidence  in  the  authorities  (most  of  them  official)  which  I 
iiav^quotedy  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,— ^terrible  as  it  is^— that 
the  Slave  Trade  between  Africa  and  America  annually  subjects  to  the 
liorrors  of  slavery  •  .  •  .  120,000 

And  murders  ,  *  30,000 

37,500 
187,500 
255,000 


Annual  victims  of  Christian  Slave  Trade  375,000 

„  „      of  Mohammedan  .     100,000 


Annual  loss  to  Africa  .  •    475,000 

—pp.  168—170. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  indulge  ourselves  in  passionate  excia* 
mations.  The  emotions  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
state  of  things  are  too  big  for  words.  There  must  be  cherished  a 
deep,  a  solemn,  a  holy  purpose  to  pursue  this  system  of  nameless 
crimes,  atrocities,  and  horrors  to  its  extinction ;  a  purpose  by  the 
execution  of  which  alone  we  can  either  fulfil  the  imperative  die* 
tates  of  humanity,  or  discharge  ourselves  of  our  responsibility  to 
our  fellow  men  and  to  our  Maker. 

But  has  not  the  voice  of  the  British  nation  condemned  the 
Slave  Trade,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  has  not  the  power  of  the 
British  government  been,  for  thirty  years,  unceasingly  directed  to 
its  suppression  i  We  admit  this.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
admission  ?  Only  to  render  it  unspeakably  more  mortifying  that 
the  Slave  Trade  should  be  continued  in  spite  of  us.  The  galling 
and  melancholy  /act  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  notwithstanding 
twenty  millions  c^  money,  probably  as  many  thousands  of  lives, 
and  scores  of  treaties,  we  have  not  suppressed  this  wickedness. 
Under  the  utmost  pressure  of  our  exertions  for  the  third  part  of  a 
century,  it  has  increased,  both  in  extent  and  atrocity.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  say,  that  our  interference  has  done  no  good,  or 
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that  it  has  done  unmixed  evil.  It  has  donbtleas  withheld  the 
traffic  from  acquiring  the  magnitude  it  would  have  reached,  had  it 
been  encouraged  by  all  nations.  But  it  has  done  no  more.  And 
in  doing  this,  it  has  fearfully  aggravated  the  misery  of  what  it  has 
failed  to  prevent.  By  exposing  slavers  to  the  chase  of  ships  of 
war,  it  has  compelled  them  to  sacrifice  accommodation  to  speed ; 
by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  put  to  sea,  it  has  caused  many 
to  perish  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  by  rendering  every  voyage  peri- 
lous, it  has  crowded  the  cargoes  to  fatal  excess ;  and  by  maxing 
vessels  liable  to  capture  only  with  slaves  on  hoards  it  has  caused 
multitudes  to  be  cast  alive  into  the  sea.  It  is  our  compassionate 
interference  which  has  done  all  these  mischiefs ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  admit  the  solitary  benefit  named  above  to  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  them. 

We  must  do  something  more,  and  something  better,  Mr. 
Buxton  fully  states  his  conviction  that  no  augmentation  of  our 
present  plans  will  put  down  the  Slave  Trade.  We  give  his  argu- 
ment, which  ^s  in  few  words,  and  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  brief. 

'  The  power  which  will  overcome  our  efforts,  is  the  extraordinary 
profit  of  the  slave-trader.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  axiom  at  the  Custom- 
house, that  no  illicit  trade  can  be  suppressed  where  the  profits  exceed 
30  per  cent. 

'  I  Avill  prove  that  the  profits  of  the  slave-trader  are  nearly  five 
times  that  amount.  '  Of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Slave  TVade/ 
says  Commissioner  Macleay,  '  the  most  correct  idea  will  be  formed  by 
taking  an  example.  The  last  vessel  condemned  by  the  Mixed  Com* 
mission  was  the  Firm/     He  gives  the  cost  of— 

DoUare. 
Her  cargo  ....  28,000 
Provisions,  ammunition,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  10,600 
Wages  ....         13,400 


Total  expense  .  .        52,000 

Total  product  .       145,000 

'  There  was  a  clear  profit  on  the  human  caigo  of  this  vessel,  of 
£18^640,  or  just  180  per  cent. ;  and  will  any  one  who  knows  the  state 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  pretend  that  this  is  not  enough  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  the  informer,  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  police,  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  magistrates,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  the  prison  ?' — pp.  187,  188. 

If  in  this  state  of  things  we  ask  the  author  what  must  be  done, 
he  tells  us  that  he  has  a  plan  by  which  he  hopes  the  object  may 
be  attained.  We  will  not  here  criticise  the  partial  and  temporary 
secresy  which  he  has  thought  it  best  to  observe  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  nor  will  we  take  advantage  of  the  few  hints  he  has 
thrown  out  to  express  our  opinion  upon  it  at  present  It  afibrds 
us  pleasure  to  know  that  so  benevolent  and  experienced  a  mind 
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sen  employed  on  a  subject  confessedly  so  dilBScult^  and  still 
that  he  sees  any  light  breaking  in  upon  what  has  long 
;d  a  region  of  impenetrable  darkness.  We  are  happy  also 
urn,  that  he  has  been  so  closely  engaged  in  maturing  his 
and  so  successful  in  procuring  what  he  deems  the  necessary 
ion,  that  the  public  may  ere  long  expect  its  full  development, 
e  meantime,  without  (we  are  sure)  any  desire  to  anticipate 
fforts  of  Mr.  Buxton,  or  to  preoccupy  the  public  regard, 
labourers  in  the  same  cause  (the  names  of  some  of  whom 
not  be  placed  too  high  in  being  associated  with  the  best  of 
who  have  already  lived  for  it)  have  conceived  and  brought 
rd  a  plan  of  great  simplicity  and  beauty.  It  is  that  of  at- 
ting  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  bv  moral, 
ous,  and  other  pacific  influences  eitclusively.  This  plan 
g  previously  been  discussed  with  manv  friends  of  humanity 
irious  parts  -of  the  country,  was  at  length  submitted  to  a 
respectable  meeting  of  delegates,  assembled  for  the  purpose 
[eter  Hall,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April  last ;  when  it  was 
much  cordiality  and  zeal  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the  con- 
ion  of  a  new  society,  to  be  known  as  the  British  and  Foreign 
Slavery  Society. 

tis  society,  without  committing  ourselves  to  its  proceedings 
rtisans,  we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  very  favourable  regard  of 
eaders.  Whether  the  extreme  position  be  tenable  or  not, 
be  annihilation  of  the  Slave  Trade  can  be  accomplished  by 
n^  short  of  extinguishing  the  slavery  which  it  nourishes — a 
on  in  support  of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  very  strong 
oents  may  be  adduced — it  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  progress 
'  towards  destroying  slavery  must  not  only  diminish  the 
Trade,  but  diminish  it  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and 
if  the  world  should  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  see  the  extinction 
;  former,  the  annihilation  of  the  latter  must  follow  of  course, 
>ut  the  possibility  of  revival,  or  necessity  of  prohibition, 
do  we  think  the  extinction  of  slavery  an  object  altogether 
ian,  especially  by  moral,  religious,  and  other  pacific  influ- 
I.  In  those  of  the  British  colonies  to  which  they  have  been 
ted  these  have  extinguished  it.  In  the  United  States  they 
owerfully  operating  to  the  same  end.  French  slavery,  also, 
ling  their  energy.  In  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
3  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish  colonies,  the  experiment 
ch  influence  has  never  been  tried ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
.  it  could  be  exerted  in  them  without  beneficial  eflect.  The 
n  is  eminently  favourable  for  such  an  effort ;  and,  without 
^ssing  either  condemnation  or  distrust  of  other  means,  which, 
1  who  approve  them,  may  be  separately  carried  out  to  the 
it  extent — we  may  say  that  we  are  glad  to  see  the  use  of 
ic  measures  taken  up  vigorously,  and  taken  up  apart  firom 
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coercive  processes,  which  could  not  but  tend  to  diminish  their 
acceptableness^  and  to  render  suspected  the  motives  in  \rhich  they 
oriiiinated. 


Art.  \'.  ChristianUij  Canaixtent  toiih  tfie  Love  of  Freedom,    By  the 
Kov.  Robert  Hall,  A.M. 

PI^VEUY  little  urchin  in  the  country  knows  what  a  scarecrov 
-^  is,  and,  albeit  he  may  never  have  heard  of  genus,  and  species, 
and  so  forth,  knows  full  well  that  of  this  said  scarecrow  there  are 
ditlerent  kinds.  A  string  with  a  few  feathers  tied  to  it  answers 
/iis  purpose,  and  frightens  the  sparrows  from  the  tiny  plot  of  gar- 
den which  he  calls  his  own  ;  but  there's  Master  Johnson,  the  tar- 
nuM'.  he  must  have  something  on  a  larger  scale  when  his  fields 
are  white  unto  the  harvest ;  there  must  be  a  naan  of  straw  set  up, 
with  outspread  arms  and  a  shocking  bad  hat  on,  which  the  vil- 
lage boys,  by  the  bye,  are  plotting  to  secure  for  their  next 
bonfire  day.  Oh,  if  one  might  but  make  this  a  chapter  on 
scarecrows,  what  an  extent  we  might  range  over ;  for  be  it 
known,  gentle  reader,  that  we  have  found  some  species  or  other 
of  this  genus,  scarecrow,  set  up  wherever  there  was  any  tbii^ 
worth  obtaining,  and  have  often  seen  men  forsooth,  at  least  bi- 
peds so  calling  themselves,  as  much  terrified  at  what  you  nuj 
term,  if  you  like,  a  moral  scarecrow,  as  ever  a  poor  co^- 
sparrow  was  at  a  string  of  feathers  tied  across  a  schoolboys 
radish-bed.  Well,  as  we  said,  there  are  things  of  this  kind  to 
bo  met  with  every  where,  but  of  course  variously  constructed 
according  to  the  class  they  are  intended  to  frighten.  Different 
classes  must  be  dillerently  managed,  but  the  raw  bead  and  bloody 
bones,  that  used  to  silence  the  child  in  the  nursery,  is  only  ex- 
changed for  something  else  as  much  like  it  as  may  be  when  the 
child  becomes  of  a  larger  growth  :  there  is  always  some  mysterious 
fe-ia-fum  that  announces  the  approach  of  the  grim  giant,  and  the 
scene  of  the  nursery  is  repealed  in  the  world.  Thus  there  ire 
nierciuitile  scarecrows,  and  scarecrows  political,  and  even  sden- 
tiiic,  but  one  would  not  care  so  much  if  it  were  not  that  there  are 
religious  scarecrows  too.  We  can  all  rememl)er,  before  the  Cath- 
olics were  admitted  to  their  rights  as  citizens,  how  the  pastures  of 
St.  Stephen's  were  guarded  by  a  no-popery  figure,  horribiU  vitu, 
clothed  with  a  garment  dipped  in  blood ;  very  terrible  truly  wis 
the  same,  and  it  did  famously  for  a  time.  Besides  this  there  was 
the  Church-in-danger  thing,  which  many  still  keep  far  away  fioOi 
though  as  we  have  seen  some  birds,  more  naughty  than  the  resd 
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vmtore  to  explore  the  object  of  their  dread,  and  then  abtolutely 
to  perch  thereoo,  and  plume  thehr  feathers,  and  look  quite  saucy ; 
•o  thb  ecclesiastical  scarecrow  is  coming  to  be  treated  with  little 
ceremony.  But  stilly  to  this  day,  merchants  and  politicians  of  every 
party,  and  churchmen,  and  all  other  men,  are  often  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  and  what  is  worse,  frightened  away  from  some- 
thing that  is  good,  from  the  finest  fruit  and  the  ripest  grain,  by  a 
more  string  of  feathers  or  a  man  of  straw.    And  thus  is  it  with 

,  the  Dissenter  too,  alas  for  him !  but  he  will  learn  wisdom,  (and 
well  for  him  if  he  has  not  to  buy  it  first,)  and  will  treat  the  object 
of  bis  dread  as  the  frogs  in  the  fable  did  King  Log*  What  then 
did  these  same  frogs  ?    Why  at  first  they  were  all  reverence  to  be 

-^ore,  as  frogs  should  be,  and  kept  at  an  awful  distance,  but  at 
length  some  bolder  than  the  rest  ventured  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
round  and  round,  till  at  last  they  leaped  on  the  object  of  their 
-fiuniier  fear  and — ^but  no  matter. 

But  what  in  the  world  can  scare  the  Dissenters  of  England,  the 
•ons  of  the  stout  hearted  puritans  ?  one  would  have  thought  that, 
VkB  young  Nelson,  they  would  not  have  known  what  fear  was. 
We  snail  see  that  e'en  their  failing  leans  on  virtue's  side.  To 
iSbmr  credit  be  it  said,  that  whatever  only  aeems  to  deteriorate  and 
iggme  rdi^on  makes  them  pause  in  their  career :  they  can  forego 
Ikeir  right  then :  they  are  bold  besiegers,  but  if,  while  they  attsdc 
Ihe  stronghold  of  corruption,  their  enemies  hold  up  as  if  to  re* 

.*-^ve  and  intercept  the  blows  the  sacred  form  of  religion,  their 

'  iveapons  fall  from  ^eir  hand,  and  they  prostrate  themselves  in 
lowliest  homage,  not  to  their  foes,  before  whom  they  never  quail, 
Iwt  to  the  adored  object  of  their  afiection.  This  trait  in  their 
diaracter  is  the  proper  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  that  silly 
phrase  which,  invented  by  their  enemies,  is,  strange  to  sav, 
adopted  by  some  amongst  themselves.  The  fact  is  this,  their  wily 
adversaries,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  lay  and  clerical,  seeing 
fliat  the  Dissenters,  whom  they  choose  to  regard  as  ill-omened 
Inrds,  could  by  their  numbers  peck  up  every  tithe-sheaf  in  the 
country  if  so  they  were  minded,  stuck  up,  to  guard  the  preserves 
of  Toryism  and  Church,  one  of  the  queerest  things  ever  seen — ^but 
it  anawered  the  purpose  amazingly  well  in  some  quarters.  It  was 
a  figure  of  one  who  had  lost  every  trace  of  piety,  and  had  brought 
disgraoe  upon  religion  and  odium  on  Dissent,  and,  teneatU  rismm  f 
tbey  called  it  a  pohiical  Dissenter^  forsooth,  and  with  much  chat- 
ter and  gabbling,  set  it  up  to  frighten  all  the  Dissenters  out  of 
their  propriety.  And  a  capital  plan  it  was,  quite  a  new  thing, 
and  a  manifest  improvement  on  all  former  scarecrows ;  the  in* 
ventof  deserved  a  patent.  Now  Churchmen  chuckled  and  Tories 
triumphed,  for  corruption  found  a  Palladium,  since  so  long  as  this 
effigy  should  continue  their  Troy  would  be  impregnable.  But 
when  it  was  found  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  successful,  it  was 
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quite  piteous  to  hear  the  meanings  of  many,  for  now  the  dealers 
in  negro  flesh  sighed  sadly  that  this  bonny  invention  came  too  late 
for  them ;  oh,  that  it  had  come  earlier  !  then  might  the  delights  of 
the  middle  passage  have  lasted,  and  a  fine  trafHc  have  continued 
in  the  blood  and  bones  of  men ;  still  might  the  woods  of  Trelaw- 
ney  have  echoed  with  Jamaica's  long  wonted  music — the  crack  of 
the  whip  and  the  wild  shriek  of  the  lacerated  slave.  But  alas ! 
this  bugbear  had  no  existence  then,  and  Christians,  and  especially 
Dissenting  Christians,  believed  in  their  simplicity,  that  every  poli- 
tical influence  might  not  only  allowably  but  righteously  and  nobly 
be  employed  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.  Their  piety,  their 
holy  benevolence,  did  not  scorn  political  instrumentality  as  a  wea- 
pon unworthy  of  their  sainted  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  took  it 
into  the  closet  when  they  communed  with  God,  and  having  laid  it 
upon  the  altar  which  sanctifieth  both  the  giver  and  the  gift,  it  be- 
came a  consecrated  weapon  mighty  through  God.  With  them 
politics  lost  its  earthliness,  being  not  tinged  but  impregnated  with 
piety  :  their  political  strength  acquired  its  intensity  in  the  chamber 
of  devotion  where  their  weakness  allied  itself  to  the  Divine  great- 
ness. Talk  to  us  of  piety,  why  the  more  these  men  drank  into 
the  spirit  of  their  Lord  the  more  did  they  clothe  themselves  with 
zeal  as  with  a  cloke,  the  more  strenuous  did  they  become  in  their 
determination  and  their  efforts  to  break  off  every  yoke,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free.  Alas !  why  were  they  so  political  ?  why 
did  they  not  stand  aloof  from  the  noisy  din,  and  leave  the  men  of 
this  world  to  enslave,  and  manacle,  and  scourge  as  they  would? 
and  why  were  they  not  content  to  leave  to  those  who  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man,  the  settlement  of  these  matters,  the 
doing  justice  and  loving  mercy,  since  Christians  should  not  meddle 
with  politics. 

But  we  are  getting  serious ;  and  reason  is  that  we  should,  for 
the  evil  on  which  we  have  undertaken  to  animadvert  is  of  too 
serious  a  nature  to  be  lightly  touched ;  and  the  fact  that  in  so 
many  quarters  there  is  reiterated,  usque  ad  nauseam,  the  same 
silly  denouncement  against  Christians  interfering  with  politics, 
may  well  make  serious  any  one  who  desires  that  religious  men 
should  stand  forth  to  the  world  in  all  that  noble  manliness  of  cha- 
racter which  Christianity  inspires,  and  who  knows  full  well  that 
your  emasculated  pigmies  only  bring  contempt  on  that  religion 
which  furnishes  thcra  with  an  excuse  Tor  their  feebleness  and  their 
littleness  :  it  may  well  make  serious  any  one  who,  looking  but  a 
very  little  onward,  sees  not  only  its  absurdity  in  theory,  but  its 
mischief  in  practice. 

Save  me  from  my  friends,  is  a  common  saying,  oflen  fiiU  of 
pith,  but  never  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  when  used 
in  reference  to  Christianity.  If  religion  require,  or  even  render 
desirable,  that  we  should  abjure  our  rights  as  citizens,  that  we 
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MNiId  as  to  our  civil  relati<mship  live  in  a  state  of  single  Messed- 
MWy  of  political  celibacy, — if  Christianity  constrains  us  to  a  poll* 
Bal  suicide, — then  is  there  an  a  priori  argument,  and  no  mean 
ie,  against  the  truth  of  that  system  which  would  produce  effects 
^  wiuering.  For  there  are  certain  things  existent,  and  fiicts 
leertained,  and  relationships  discovered,  as  intended  by  the 
ntfaor  of  all  things,  prior  to  revelation :  of  this  kind  may  be 
iccified  the  connexion  between  children  and  their  parents  with 
le  mutual  duties  thence  resulting,  also  the  nature  of  civil  society 
id  government,  which  revelation  does  not  first  teach*  Every 
MR  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
Bi^  and  is  bound  to  seek  its  welfare  by  the  advantages  he  derives 
KTsfirom;  every  such  advantage,  and  they  are  more  numerous 
lan  a  superficial  observer  would  imagine,  bringing  a  correspon- 
ent  duty ;  but  if  one  may  hold  himself  releas^  firom  all  obiiga- 
on  to  care  for  the  well  being  of  his  country,  (and  to  care  aright 
aiBust  act,)  aU  may,  and  then  you  have  the  dissolution  and  &I1- 
If.  asunder  of  the  firamework  of  society ;  the  sacred  edifice  which 
u  the  very  home  of  the  citizens,  fiiUs  with  a  fearfiil  crash,  cover- 
ig  our  native  land  with  its  melancholy  ruins.  And  this  general 
feck,  this  dismal  decay  of  the  roof-tree  of  the  nation,  the  legiti- 
ttle  result  of  the  working  of  religion  which,  according  to  the 
9gpuL  we  are  considering,  absolves  citizens  firom  their  duties  as 
Mh  under  the  plea  that  Uieir  citizenship  is  above  !  But  cannot 
Mnren  be  peopled  except  at  the  expense  of  earth ;  is  there  an 
figinal  and  necessary  opposition  and  contrariety  between  these 
ro  parts  of  one  vast  empire ;  and  can  the  God  of  heaven  wish 
\m  his  lower  province  to  be  devastated  by  the  pilgrims  on  their 
Bj  to  the  Holy  City?  Before  any  of  the  pious  utter  again  this 
[tmil  exclamation  against  the  fullest  performance  of  our  duties  as 
tiasens,  let  them  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  end  to  which  an 
iponent,  not  of  their  politics  but  of  their  Bible,  might  legiti- 
iately  make  their  concession  lead.  For  our  own  part,  we  must 
mSeas  ourselves  of  the  number  of  those  who,  in  the  sacred  still- 
988  of  the  closet,  have  learned  from  devout  meditation  on  the 
nides  of  truth,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian 
tan  to  act  the  citizen  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ*  To 
xr  eyes  it  is  written  as  with  a  sunbeam,  that  the  performance  of 
iir  civil  duties  cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  the  commu- 
iUr,  while  the  right  discharge  thereof  would  extensively  serve  not 
afy  the  temporal  but  the  religious  interests  of  our  countrymen  and 
le  world  at  large,  bringing  also  to  religion  a  revenue  of  renown. 
Fevertheless  some,  from  mistaken  views  of  religion,  as  if  it  could  only 
ourish  in  the  dark  shades  of  a  useless  seclusion ;  some,  from  cul- 
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pable  indifference  to  the  general  welfare ;  some,  from  the  want  o{ 
a  worthy  firmness,  combined  with  the  ignoble  love  of  ease ;  and 
alas  !  some,  oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Ashkelon,  fearful  of  suflFering  loss,  and  preferring  place  or  pence 
to  principle,  not  only  neglect  these  duties  themselves,  but  thank- 
fully take  up  at  second  hand  the  phrase  which  they  find  ready 
coined  for  them  by  their  Established  opponents,  whose  secret  ma* 
lice  they  traiterously  gratify  when  they  repudiate  for  themseWea, 
and  apply  to  their  brethren  as  a  term  of  reproach,  the  epithet— 
political  Dissenters.  And  why  not  be  political  Dissenters,  as 
well  as  mercantile  dissenters,  and  scientific  dissenters  ?  *  I  thank 
*  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.'  The  word  is  a  good 
word,  and  so  far  from  shrinking  from  the  appellation,  we  deem  it 
even  honourable ;  it  does  not  rightly  stand  opposed  to  the  term 
religious  Dissenter,  as  our  cunning  foes  have  endeavoured  to  teach 
us.  Truly  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  they  can  bedaub  with  their 
praise  the  religious  Dissenter,  as  they  hypocritically  call  the  good 
easy  soul  that  comes  into  their  trap,  and  plays  their  game,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  made  a  cat's  paw  to  hinder  and  annoy  hb 
more  consistent  brethren.  Yes,  if  to  be  political  is  to  be  vile,  we 
will  be  yet  more  vile  than  we  have  been ;  but  the  term  tells  iti 
own  tale,  which  is  simply  this — that  we  love  our  country  and 
study  to  promote  its  welfare,  using  whatever  means  we  possess 
for  its  improvement  and  happiness ;  that  we  love  our  principles, 
and  stand  by  them  on  all  occasions  with  thehope  thatthe  holy  leaven, 
as  we  cannot  but  deem  it,  will  eventually  pervade  the  whole  man. 
For  political  institutions  of  every  kind  are  not  an  end  that  we  rest 
in,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  greater  secu- 
rity, peace,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  men,  to  which  these  are  a 
proper  means.  But  the  end  is  not  only  allowable  for  Cbristianf 
to  aim  at,  it  is  obligatory  on  them  above  all  men ;  and  if  the  end 
be  legitimate  and  the  means  be  appropriate,  it  follows  that  by  how 
much  Christians  are  bound  to  seek  the  end,  by  so  much  they  are 
bound  to  use  the  means.  Thus,  then,  if  it  be  any  shame  to  be 
political,  we  will  even  glory  in  our  shame.  The  duty  to  which 
we  take  the  liberty  of  summoning  our  brethren  is  that  of  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly  performing  the  various  civil  obliga- 
tions that  devolve  on  them.  Sometimes  these  are  merely  paro- 
chial, and  involve  the  good  management  of  a  parish  ;  but  even  in 
this  smaller  circle  there  is  room  for  much  good  or  evil,  since,  for 
example,  and  to  omit  other  particulars,  the  comfort  of  the  sid^ 
and  needy  poor  depends  materially  on  the  kind  of  guardians  and 
relieving  officers  that  arc  chosen,  and  a  vote  even  for  the  masier 
of  a  poorhouse  is  important,  from  its  bearing  on  those  children  of 
sorrow  to  whom  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their  keeper  are  all 
in  all.  Sometimes  these  duties  are  municipal,  and  the  good  order 
of  a  town  or  city  is  concerned  ;  nor  can  the  character  and  princi- 
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phii  of  our  offidal  men  be  without  considerable  influenoe  on  the 
iDorals  and  the  political  honesty  of  many.    At  other  times  we  are 
adled  to  the  appointment  of  men  who  are  intrusted  with  all  our 
Dittional  concerns,  and  who,  by  legislating  for  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  a£fect  mightily  the  whole  world.  And  is  it  quite  immaterial 
prbat  kind  of  men  shall  frame  our  laws^  regulate  our  foreign  as 
pell  as  domestic  policy,  and  govern  our  widenspread  colonies, 
adben  not  only  the  tiappiness  of  individuals  is  to  a  great  extent 
bound  up  in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  but  an  observant 
Grod  treats  nations  according  to  their  national  character  and  na^ 
fional  acts?    If  a  nation,  acting  as  such,  b^  its  constituted 
atitfaorities,  shall  trample  on   probity^  humambrt  and  justice^ 
Mhher  flsaring  God  nor  r^arding  man,  will  He  that  sittetii  in  the 
htevens  smile  still,  and  scatter  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  plenty, 
and  prosperity — or  will  not  his  awfiil  brow  gather  blackness,  and 
hie  right  hand  be  bared  to  strike?    The  one  great  lesson  which 
att  history  teaches  is»  that  as  nations  exist  as  such  only  here,  it  is 
here  that  the  Judge  df  all  the  earth  administers  to  them  reward  or 
psmishment.    With  what  judgment  they  judffe  they  shall  be 
lodged,  and  with  what  measure  they  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to 
tliem  again.    And  thus  whether  we  regard  the  bearing  of  public 
—laenrps  immediately  on  the  general  welfare,  or  nwdiatdy  by 
aaiiuiing  the  fisivour  or  the  frown  of  the  Great  Ruler,  we  cannot 
Wl  abhcnr  the  short-sighted  policy  which  would  hinder  from  inter- 
igrence  the  men  who  of  all  others  are  the  most  qualified  to  inter* 
farfe  by  their  love  of  right,  and  their  love  of  truth,  and  by  their 
devotedness  to  their  heaven*  descended  principles.     Yes,  if  the 
happiness  of  man  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  country,  to  improve  these  is  to   benefit  him ; 
and  to  benefit  man  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  the  highest 
degree  in  our  power,  is  a  religious  duty  taught  us  by  the  Great 
Master,  who   bids   us  love   our   neighbour  as  ourselves.     Yet 
Christians  must  not  be  political !     Let  them  teach  that  sentence 
of  sanctimonious  seeming  to  a  prating  parrot  if  they  will,  but 
let  it  not  proceed   henceforth  from    those  who   by  their  shape 
wonld  seem  to  belong  to  that  order  of  intelligent  creatures  who 
are  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  lest  they  should  constrain 
us,  for  the  sake  of  a  correct  classification,  to  admit  the  proposition 
that  there  is  after  all  a  connecting  link  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

Why,  what  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  leave  civil  duties 
and  political  questions  to  the  irreligious  ?  Yet  is  this  what  is 
really  pleaded  for  whenever  it  is  asserted  that  Christians  should 
not  touch  politics.  What !  shall  those  who  do  not  even  pretend 
to  act  firom  a  desire  to  please  God  be  the  fittest  to  manage  our 
affairs  ? — are  the  worldly  and  profane  the  most  trustworthy,  the 
best  qualified  to  fill  all  offices  ? — ^rather  is  not  this  to  request  that 
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enemies  would  garrison  our  towns;  is  it  not  to  entrust  to  wolves 
the  guardianship  of  the  flock  ?  Carry  out  the  idea;  if  the  prin- 
ciple be  correct  it  vrill  bear  to  be  thoroughly  acted  on ;  it  is  this, 
then,  that  if  it  is  advisable  for  Christians,  because  they  are  such, 
to  abandon  their  civil  duties,  it  is  of  course  incumbent  on  all 
Christians ;  but  if  it  is  advisable  for  all  Christians  to  avoid  politi- 
cal affairs,  it  is  advisable  for  them  (for  it  is  the  same  thing)  to 
leave  all  offices  and  all  public  duties  to  those  who  are  devoid  of 
the  best  and  only  principles  which  will  enable  a  roan  to  steer  a 
consistent  and  righteous  course  !  As  well  say  that  the  rich  are 
ipso  facto  disqualified  for  being  benevolent,  or  the  wise  for  teach- 
ing, as  say  that  Christians,  the  only  men  of  right  principles  all 
through,  are  by  that  very  Christianity,  which  has  imparted  to  them 
all  their  worth  and  excellence,  prevented  firom  employing  their 
talents  for  the  general  good.  It  is  just  this  monstrous  absurdity 
— that  religion  disqualifies  a  man  for  usefulness  on  a  large  scale! 
Verily,  the  infidel  will  thank  us  for  our  concession,  the  enemies  on 
earth  of  truth  and  justice  will  rejoice  at  our  folly,  and  those  ene- 
mies to  roan  whose  home  is  in  outer  darkness  will  raise  a  shout  of 
triumph  when  they  see  Christians,  the  only  men  they  fear,  retire 
from  active  life. 

In  popular  assemblies  the  presence  and  influence  of  Christians 
have  often  prevented  much  evil,  much  sin.  Amid  scenes  of  ex- 
citement the  presence  of  men  respected  for  their  consistency  and 
integrity,  as  real  Christians  ever  will  be,  has  firequently  served  is 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  The  sight  of  a  man  eminent  for  hb 
virtues  has  on  such  occasions  moderated  in  a  moment  the  rancour 
that  was  displayed. 

'  Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  quum  siepe  coorta  est 
Seditio^  stRvitque  aiiimis  ignobile  vulgus; 
J  am  que  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  anna  ministrat : 
Tuin^  pietute  gravem  ac  mentis  si  forte  virum  quem 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Iste  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet.' 

Tlie  more  Christians  are  present  the  less  will  there  be  of 
confusion  and  profanity,  while  if  they  stand  aloof  and  leave  all 
public  duties  to  the  irreligious,  we  must  not  wonder  at  any  ex- 
cess. We  have  known,  on  the  eve  of  a  contested  election,  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  election  managed 
almost  with  as  much  decorum  as  a  church  meeting,  becuiie 
Christians  of  deserved  influence  have  taken  the  lead  and  given 
the  tone,  and,  by  their  calm  and  dignified  bearing,  imposea  un- 
consciously a  restraint  on  more  uproarious  spinto.  iVe  have 
known  men  who  have  felt  as  devotional  on  the  hustings  as  at  a 
prayer-meeting,  men  who  were  thus  engaged  not  from  love  of 
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eimfficty  but  e  of  pie ;  not  that  they  enjoyed  the 

JMWDS,  but  desired  the  end*     >    xely  the  Christian  can  go  forth 
te  poUie  and  it  may  be  uno  duty  duly  prepared,  hit  feet 

.lAod  with  the  preparation  o    .^o  ff<      1  e :  surely,  while 

« -Ae  ai^pe  politician  or  the  jpi  ty  i     ly  by  the  ex- 

dtoement  of  the  hour,  the  Ch        n  <  i        p         'e  a  sobriety 

«*flf  demeanour  worthy  him  ¥  lo  t      pertbrmance  m 

^i^gli  duties  from  lof^  principles:        \     .  not  be  absorbed  in  the 
«-pi«8ent  and  the  near,  but  i  the  past  and  the  future, 

v'lvilL.  value  the  efforts  of  the  nour  for  the  bearing  they 

iliiril  have  on  coming  events.     xt<    /il<    ing  whose  he  is  and 
MviMMD  he  serves,  and  wherefore  he  is     ixed  up  with  uncongenial 
iiUMfniliij  he  shall  be^  amidst  the  tumult  and  the  din^  like  the  travel- 
i^ler  im  the  Andes,  who  raised  above  the  lower  grounds,  sees  the 
fjieiudtt  roil  and  the  lightnings  flash  beneath  his  feet,  while  him- 
l:«rif  al  die  same  moment  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
r|we.     Aye,  it  reflects  honour  on  religion  when  Christians  act 
j^jmeU  the  ddzen*     It  does  so  in  the  way  we  have  just  hinted  at^ 
%mA  it  6oeB  so  especially  when  Christians  calmly,  and  undaunted- 
ly'?^, and  on  principle  stand  forth  the  unrewarded,  nay,  perhaps  the 
'    «oAering  advocates  of  every  thin^  that  is  true,  ana  noble,  and 
}  ^  Immane.     It  is  honourable  to  religion  that,  when  any  thing  is 
fvoposed  which  shall  be  for  good  to  the  sons  of  men,  though  it  be 
^imly  temporal  good,  it  should  be  said,  <  Oh,  the  pious  will  sup^ 
•^port  this — ^we  are  confident  of  them ;  they  will  promptly  throw 
:*ali  their  weight  into  the  scale  where  lie  the  interests  ot  humanity 
•^and  truth.'     And  when,  too,  the  saints  are  found  filling  with 
honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  others,  public  and  respon- 
sible stations,  a  respect  is  felt  for  religion  which  it  is  desirable  to 
secure.     We  do  not  forget  the  evident  pleasure  with  which  the 
inspired  writer  gives  us,  in  the  earliest  of  the  sacred  books,  the 
history  of  that  admired  saint  who  for  his  talents  and  merit  was 
raised  to  be  the  second  man  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.     Nor 
is  it  quite  obliterated  from  our  memory,  that  the  meekest  man 
upon  the  earth,  who  conversed  with  God  as  a  man  converses  with 
his  friend,  stands  as  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  political  leaders, 
whose  institutes  are  referred  to  with   consummate   respect  by 
various  heathen  writers.     And  we  would  further  refer  our  forget- 
ful friends  to  the  man  after  God's  own  hearty  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,  whose  melodies  still  delight  even  us  political  Dissenters^  in 
tke  chsei  and  in  the  sanctuary  ;  sage  in  council  and  skilful  in  the 
camp,  obtaining  his  political  wisdom  even  from  his  God,  he  has 
left  an  honoured  name  to  be  admired  by  all  succeeding  saints* 
One  of  the  loveliest,  and  holiest,  and  noblest  portraits  ever  drawn 
even  by  an  inspired  pencil,  is  that  of  Daniel,  the  prime  minister 
of  an  extensive  empire,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence 
were  daily  transacted  the  affairs  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pro- 
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viiices.  Gaze  on  these  nobles  of  an  early  age,  and  tell  us 
whether,  by  their  skilfulness  and  inte^ty  in  politiod  afiSurs,  they 
did  not  bring  to  religion  a  revenue  of  honour  a  thousand  fold 
more  than  if,  the  victims  of  a  sickly  sensitiveness,  tliey  had  shruuk 
from  public  duty,  and  passed  their  lives  in  solitude.  The  taunt 
that  we  are  politiccd  will  come  only  from  those  who  fear  and  hate 
us,  and  from  those  among  ourselves,  the  short-sighted  and  the 
feeble-minded,  who  forget  or  who  perhaps  never  knew,  that  one 
design  of  Christianity  is  to  bless  all  men  by  blending  with  all 
their  pursuits  and  regulating  all  their  institutions.  In  more 
respects  thau  one  are  Christians  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  politi- 
cally as  well  as  morally  it  is  Christians  that  shall  regenerate  the 
world.  Nor  shall  the  idle  taunt  harm  us,  till  it  has  tarnished  the 
fame  of  the  worthies  we  have  mentioned. 

But  is  there  no  danger  of  losing  our  piety  while  we  are  thus 
engaged  ?  To  be  sure  there  is.  So  is  there  danger  of  diminish- 
ing our  spirituality  when  we  are  occupied  in  toe  shop,  or  the 
office,  in  the  halls  of  philosophy  or  the  bowers  of  the  muse& 
Calicoes  and  currants  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  any  more 
than  day-books  and  ledgers,  or  problems  and  poetry.  The  &ct 
is,  the  man  who  is  careless  and  indiiferent  about  the  health  of  his 
soul  is  certain  to  lose  what  little  he  has,  or  seems  to  have,  even  if 
he  never  breathe  a  political  atmosphere.  Do  we  forget  diat  here 
Christians  are  on  probation,  and  need  to  be  disciplined,  and  that 
there  is  neither  die  one  nor  the  other  where  there  are  no  tempta- 
tions and  no  difficulties  ?  We  admit  that  there  is  danger  of 
losing  that  devotion  of  feeling,  that  meekness  of  manner,  that  love 
of  prayer,  and  that  zeal  for  the  best  cause,  for  which  if  lost 
nothing  can  compensate ;  but,  then,  are  we  not  altogether  in  a 
robatioiiary  state  in  which  our  principles  are  to  be  tried  ?  and 
lanpy  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  (testing.)  That 
poiitical  duties,  like  most  others,  will  thoroughly  test  our  graces 
is  no  argument  against  the  performance  of  tnem,  but  only  ao 
argument  for  the  more  jealous  watchfulness  and  fervent  prayer. 
It  must  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  tlmt  whatever  can  be  shown  to 
be  a  duty  must  be  consistent  witli  piety — must  be  compatible 
even  with  the  highest  tone  of  piety.  Happily  the  day»  or  rather 
the  night,  is  passing  away  again,  (we  say  again  because  our  fore* 
fathers  knew  it  not,  they  lived  and  acted  in  the  broad  noon; 
honoured  men  !  they  were  as  much  the  champions  of  civil  rights 
as  of  religious  freedom,)  in  which  religion  ^^as  supposed  to  re- 
quire a  morbid  shrinking  from  whatever  is  not  immeaiately  and  in 
its  own  nature  spiritual ;  as  if  the  indirect  mode  of  usefulness 
were  nothing ;  as  if  to  benefit  men  in  their  temporal  affiurs  were 
too  mccin  an  employ ;  as  if  religion  coldly  possessed  nothiru;  of 
human  sympathy,  and  were  too  proud  to  condescend  to  the  things 
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li  time ;  as  if  it  consisted  in  profoandly  quiet  abstraction  and 
omanthropic  exile,  self  inflicted,  firoin  the  activity  and  energy 
ivound.  JLittle  do  such  gentle  dreamers  study  the  character  of 
lesepfa,  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  Daniel;  full  Uttle  do  they  covt!^ 
mhend  the  noble  and  vast  design  of  God's  religion^  not  remem- 
bering that  solitude  is  to  qualify  for  activity,  and  that  devotion 
prepares,  not  unfits,  a  man  for  every  mode  of  usefulness.  Surely 
^  salt  of  the  earth  is  stored  away  as  in  a  lumber-roiHn  miscalled 
Mi  oratory,  or  it  has  lost  its  savour,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
s  valueless,  and  the  light  of  the  world  suffers  most  melancholy 
Mtdtpse,  when  Christians  come  but  occasionally  from  their  re- 
Jnement,  and  then^  by  their  obtruded  and  offensive  ignorance  of 
vorldly  afiairs,  seem  to  say,  We  are  holier  than  thou. 

Gold  hoarded  benefits  no  man ;  in  circulation  it  benefits  many. 
L«t  Christians,  then,  by  the  performance  of  public  duty  give 
piibli<»ty  to  their  noble  principles.  If  a  love  of  universal  justice, 
tf'  a  hatred  of  oppression,  if  tender  respect  for  conscience,  if  re- 
perence  for  the  truth  distinguish  us,  let  these  principles  be  coin 
ilMitly,  boldly  exhibited :  u  jealousy  for  the  authonty  of  Christ 
IB  sole  lawgiver  to  his  church  be  our  characteristic,  if  the  suffici- 
itecy  c^  Scripture  as  a  rule  oi  faith  and  practice  be  a  primary 
litiele  of  our  dearest  belief,  let  these  things  be  revealed  clear  as 
hsB  sun.  Do  we  not  hold  that  our  sentiments  widely  circulated, 
tad  once  wrought  into  the  public  mind,  would  be  grateful  to  the 
isvered  land  as  the  dews  of  heaven ;  that  the  universal  reception 
ii  our  principles  would  bring  a  universal  gladness,  banishing  for 
^yer  oppression,  injustice,  and  wrong,  removing  the  red  blots  that 
lisfignre  our  criminal  code,  sweeping  from  the  statute-book  every 
«lic  of  a  barbarous  age,  disenthralling  the  free-born  conscience, 
Old  emancipating  religion  from  its  shackles  ?  Every  department 
if  public  and  of  private  life  reminds  us  of  our  duty  as  citizens. 
Son^ring  humanity  in  ten  thousand  forms  and  with  ten  thousand 
roices,  implores  us  to  act  the  citizen ;  scarcely  yet  has  died  away 
ipon  the  breeze,  the  piercing  call  that  came  to  us  across  the  wide 
Atlantic,  from  the  tortured  victims  of  slavery,  that  accursed  vam- 
|>ire  swollen  and  bloated  with  negro  blood :  and  still  the  mangled 
victims  of  war,  which  is  often  but  legalized  murder,  the  orphans 
ind  the  widows  who  are  made  by  wholesale,  call  on  Christians 
too,  and  thus  we  may  see  our  duty  written  in  the  blood  of 
the  brave  and  the  tears  of  the  fair.  Above  all,  religion, 
idly  dressed  in  the  trappings  of  the  state,  mocked  as  was  the 
Saviour  by  a  reed  for  a  sceptre,  and  a  thorn-wreath  for  a  crown, 
when  a  worn  out  robe  of  faded  purple  was  thrown  around  him, 
we  say  Christianity,  insulted  by  the  principle  of  an  Establishment 
which  denies  that  a  sufficient,  and  vital,  and  heavenly  energy  is 
wrapped   up  in  its  very  constitution,  commands  us  to  act;  for 
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since  God  works  by  means,  never  shall  the  farce  of  a  state  reli- 
gion terminate,  till  all  who  think  and  feel  as  we  do  shall  awake  from 
their  unworthy  lethargy,  and  rise  up  in  their  moral  greatness^ 
and  put  on  their  moral  strength,  and  clothe  themselves  with  zeal 
as  with  a  cloke,  and  lift  up  their  voices  in  the  high  places  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  and  canse  the  tread  of  their  footsteps  to  be 
heard  wherever  influence  can  reach. 

If  then,  as  we  conceive,  our  principles  have  the  image  and 
snpcrscription  of  the  Great  King  stamped  upon  them,  let  them  be 
circulated  through  this  his  rightful  provinceas  the  current  coin.  Let 
no  personal  exertions  that  may  be  required,  no  measure  of  odiam, 
no  mean  questions  of  profit  and  loss,  no  frown  on  the  one  hand 
nor  fawning  smile  on  the  other,  deter  us  from  the  unflinchii^ 
advocacy  of  our  principles  and  performance  of  our  duty :  for  n 
religion  finds  one  a  crawling  thing,  a  craven  creature,  it  leares 
him  not  in  habits  of  meanness,  but  raises  him  to  the  stature  of 
a  man,  bids  him  do  feats  of  greatness,  and  sets  before  him  exam- 
ples of  moral  heroes  who  have  nobly  stood  alone  and  carried  on 
a  contest  for  truth  single-handed.  Henceforth  let  there  be  no 
excuse,  no  shrinking  back  again  into  the  narrow  shell  of  in- 
dolent slothfulness  and  coward  retreat:  only  let  the  Dissenters  of 
Great  Britain  burst  forth  firom  the  swaddling  bands  in  whidi 
ignorance  and  prejudice  would  confine  and  cramp  them,  let  them 
^  cast  off  the  wrinkled  and  withered  skin  of  an  oosolete  age,'  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  adopt,  with  cheerful  and  grateful  exultation, 
the  language  of  a  political  Dissenter  of  other  days,  who  will  be 
proudly  remembered  by  every  undegenerate  Englishmen  so  loi^ 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  shall  continue  to  be  read :  <  Me- 
^  thinks  I  see  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself,  like  a 
*  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincime  locks.     Me- 


*  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain 

*  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  tribe  of  timorous  and 
'flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twiliriit,  flutter 
'  about  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabUe 

*  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms*' 
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Alt.  VL  Report  of  ihe  Cats  of  ike  Canadian  PriionerM,  with  an 
Mniroduciion  on  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  By  Alfred  A.  Fbt^ 
Baq^  of  Linooln's  Inn,  one  of  the  Counsel  in  the  Case.  Maxwell : 
BeUYard. 

^T^HE  case  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  is  one  with  which  the 
-*-  public  at  large  have  little  sympathized,  and  which  they  have 
taken  little  pains  to  understand.  A  strong  feeling,  it  must  be 
owned,  took  possession  of  the  respectable  classes  of  society, 
adverse  to  the  contention  in  their  favor.  It  was  supposed  that 
tbej  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  serious  crime,  which  they  had 
ttiraiselves  voluntarily  confessed,  and  the  just  and  merciful 
pooishment  for  which,  they  were  ikctiously  endeavouring  to  arrest 
tile  execution.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  question ;  but 
we  feel  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  we  are  satisfied  many  of  oiur 
raiders  wfll  be  extremely  surprised  witli  us  to  find,  from  this 
Seport,*  tliat  several  of  the  prisoners  distinctly  swore,  in  afSdavits 
laid  before  the  court  during  part  of  the  proceedings,  that  they 
*  had  never  been  arraigned,  tned,  convicted,  or  sentenced  by  any 
^  court  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  and  thai  they  were  wholly  ignorant 
^  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  detained.^  We  have  also  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  them  have  be^i  much  *more  sinned 
^against  than  sinning,' — have  been  little  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
oeeiiings  of  the  revolt, — are  men  of  unimpeachable  moral  cha- 
lacter,  and  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  on  their  behalf  by  some  well-known  friends  of  civil  and 
leligious  liberty.  Under  this  conviction,  which  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  the  prisoners, 
we  rejoice  that  her  Majesty's  ministers  have  consented  to  their 
discharge,  on  the  simple  condition  of  their  not  returning  to 
Canada. 

We  have  observed  that  9^  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  of  the  prisoners,  as  presented  in  the  arguments  of 
their  counsel,  on  the  applications  to  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench 
aod  Exchequer  for  their  discharge  by  Habeas  Corpus.  Some 
very  important  points  of  Constitutional  law  were  raised  on  those 
arguments,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  our  Colonial  governors  and 
Legislatures,  and  the  effect  of  judicial  proceedings  had  in  the 
Colonies,  when  the  parties  are  in  this  country.  We  must  refer 
such  of  our  readers  as  feel  an  interest  in  these  subjects  to  Mr- 
Fry's  report  of  the  case ;  where  they  will  find  a  concise  and  sum- 
mary account  of  the  proceedings  and  arguments,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  prisoners.     Our  object  in  now  directing 
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atlention  to  this  '  impoilaiit  constitutional  case,'  as  Mr.  Fry  justly 
calls  it,  is  to  present  before  our  readers  a  view  of  tliat  nuicli- 
lauded,  but  really  little  understood,  yet  vital  security  for  our 
liberties,  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  in  relation  to  which  this 
case  has  been  the  means  of  raising  some  great  and  interesting 
points,  and  has  produced  a  histor}'  of  it  from  the  learned  author 
of  the  Report,  in  the  shape  of  an  Introduction. 

Mr.  Fry  tells  us  that  *  the  inquiring  reader  will  be  probably 
^  much  surprised  to  And  that  a  writ  of  so  just  and  wide  a  celebrity, 
^  and  of  so  vitally  important  a  character,  has  received  but  a  very 
^  general  notice  from  our  legal  \iTiters,  although  tliey  have  been 

*  fully  alive  to  its  value;*  and  after  referring  to  the  eulogistic 
expressions,  in  reference  to  it;  of  Sir  William  BlaclLStone,  in  his 
Commentaries,  observes :  *  Tlie  information,  concerning  this  writ, 
^  thus  warmly  and  justly  eulogized,  is  only  to  be  found  in  scat* 
^  tered  pails  of  various  writers,  and  therefore  I  have  presumed 
*'  that  an  attempt  to  deduce,  historically,  its  existence  and  modifi- 
'  cations,  will  not  be  thought  a  useless  one,  although  the  task 

*  must  of  necessity  be  performed  in  a  summary  manner.'*  We 
have,  then,  a  histor}'  of  this  great  WTit  presented  to  ug.  It  must 
be  necessarily  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  Englisliman,  for  the 
writ  in  question  is  one  of  the  proud  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
free  land.  We  are  told  by  the  learned  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  *"  that  to  expect  it  in  oriental  despotisms  would  be  hoping  to 
^  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  Uiistles.  And  in  the 
*"  nations  of  antiquity,  where  the  democratic  form  of  government 
^  would  lead  us  to  expect  every  species  of  personal  security, 
^  nothing  analogous  to  it  existed.'  A  veiy  curious  and  interesting 
fact  is,  however^  brought  to  our  notice  in  this  essay,  viz*,  the 
existence  in  AiTagon,  (of  which  Mr.  Fry  says,  *  the  ancient  con- 
'  stitution  was  proba])1y  better  adapted  than  any  other  in  modern 
'  Europe,  except  our  own,  for  the  security  of  individual  freedom,*) 
of  a  process  called  manifestation^  which  is  extremely  similar  to 
our  writ  of  Habeas  Coi'pus.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Hidlam,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the '  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  (vol 
ii.,  p.  75,)  who  says  that '  It  took  place  when  any  one  was  arrested 
^  without  lawful  process  ;  and  in  such  cases  only  the  justiciary  of 
'  Arrat^on,  when  recourse  was  had  to  him,  interposed  by  manifest- 
^  i7}g  the  person  arrested ;  that  is,  by  taking  him  into  his  own 
^  hands,  out  of  the  power  of  any  judge,'  in  order  that  his  case 
might  be  inquired  into. 

1 1  appears  that  at  the  common  law,  as  it  is  called,  the  priucipfe 
of  our  constitution  was  cleaily  this  :  that  no  person  could  be  im- 
prisoned except  by  tlie  express  judgment  of  law,  or  that  he  wis 
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unable  to  procure  pledges  to  answer  for  his  appearance  to  a  charge 
of  felony.  The  assertion  of  this  principle  is  familiar,  probably,  to 
most  of  our  readers,  as  embodied  in  one  of  the  famous  clauses  of 
Magna  Charta ;  and  this  provision  was  frequently  reinforced  and 
re-enacted  by  succeeding  legislatures.  Our  great  lawyers  refer  to 
this  constant  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta,  (which,  we  believe, 
took  place  more  than  forty  times,)  as  a  proof  of  the  exceeding 
jealousy  of  parliament  on  this  subject;  but  another  inference 
equally  obvious,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
them  with  the  same  force,  is,  that  this  frequent  repetition  of  the 
Miactment  shows  its  constant  infraction,  and  how  ineffectual  the 
care  of  parliament  was  to  restrain  the  violation  of  the  charter  by 
the  power  of  the  crown,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  royal  oaths  to 
maintain  it  Tlie  opinions  of  our  great  legal  writers,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  uniform,  and  animated  by  this  principle  of  oiur 
constitution,  which,  though  distinctly  asserted  and  claimed  in 
those  early  times,  has  been  really  carried  into  effect  only  by  gra- 
dual accessions  of  power  in  the  people,  which  have  restrained  the 
arbilraiy  hand  of  the  executive,  and  enabled  the  legislature  to 
apply  stringent  and  practical  remedies  for  a  breach  of  it  The 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  viz.,  the  statute 
31  Car.  2,  c.  3,  was  not,,  as  imagined  by  a  great  number  of  the 
English  people,  an  enactment  securing  personal  liberty  for  the 
first  time,  but  it  only  carried  out  and  rendered  more  effectual  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  common  law.  Mr.  Fry  gives  a 
summary  account  of  the  various  writs  which  preceded  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  in  securing  personal  freedom;  viz.,  that,  De  Odio  et 
Atia,  which  enabled  a  person  accused  of  mm'der  to  procure  his 
discharge  on  bail,  by  showing  that  he  was  arrested  by  malice ; 
and  the  writ  De  Homine  Replegiando,  by  which  persons  detained 
by  any  others  on  any  pretence  might  procure  their  liberation. 
These  writs,  however,  appear  to  have  been  tedious  and  circui- 
tous, and  comparatively  ineffectual,  being  guarded  and  limited  by 
many  exceptions.  Accordingly  the  prerogative  writ,  called  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  directed  immediately  to  the  person  con- 
fining the  party  applying  for  it,  and  enforcing  instant  obedience 
by  the  terrors  of  attachment,  became  the  usual  remedy  for  all 
persons  unjustly  deprived  of  their  liberty.  When  it  first  became 
of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Mr.  Fry's  researches 
seem  to  point  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  as  the  epoch,  although 
he  adduces  some  curious  cases  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  where  proceedings  analogous  to  those  of  this  writ 
were  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council.  We  entirely  concur  with 
him,  however,  in  his  observation,  *  that  the  research  for  a  higher 
'  origin  than  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  is  unnecessary.  The  investi- 
*  gation  may  amuse  antiquarians, — it  cannot  materially  assist  a 
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'  constitutional  lawyer,  and  b  quite  needless  for  the  practical  se- 

*  curity  of  the  liberty  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.'* 

This  writ  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  early  times  of  ils 
existence  to  redress  the  wrongs  between  subject  and  subject;  and 
not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
legal  instrument  to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the  crown.  At  wliat 
period  it  was  first  brought  into  exercise  for  that  vitally  important 
object,  it  is  doubtless  not  easy  to  ascertain.       Mr.  Hallam  says,t 

*  there  is,  I  believe,  no  recorded  instance  of  a  Habeas  Corpus 

*  granted  in  any  case  of  illegal  imprisonment,  by  the  crown  or  its 

*  officers,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty;' 
and  Mr.  Fr}*  tells  us  the  earliest  precedents  he  can  trace  are  to  be 
found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  this  great  remedy  against  tjrrannical  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  was  brought  to  the  test  in  that  epoch,  to 
which  every  lover  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  no  less  than  every 
historical  student  of  his  country,  naturally  turns  as  the  period 
when  all  oppressive  systems  and  usages  of  government  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  searching  scrutiny,  and  when  so  many  of  them  were 
fortunately  overturned  for  ever  and  a  day.  Our  readers  will  at 
once  anticipate  us  in  referring  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Id  the 
third  year  of  that  monarch,  he  and  his  Privy  Council  committed 
Sir  Thomas  Damell,|  and  other  upright  and  independent  geotle- 
men,  to  prison,  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  general  loan! 
They  sued  out  their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to  which  of  course 
the  return  was  the  order  of  commitment  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Nov  and  Selden  aigiied  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
objecting  that  the  \y arrant  should  have  specified  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  detained  in  custody.  But  the  honest  and  inde- 
pendent judges  of  that  day,  who  supported  Charles  in  his  conduct 
on  ship  money,  decided  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  Privy 
Council  to  issue  their  '  special  command,'  witliout  the  least  reaam 
assigned  for  its  exercise  !  The  perusal  of  the  State  Trials  of  that 
period  makes  ever}-  freeman's  blood  boil,  to  see  the  monstrous 
degradation  of  the  judges,  and  the  overbearing  tyranny  and  inso- 
lence of  the  crown.  Talk  of  the  rebellion  being  justifiable !  The)' 
only  can  doubt  it,  who  have  either  never  read  the  trials  of  those 
days  that  immediately  preceded  it ;  or,  if  they  have,  are  so  dead 
to  every  feeling  that  should  animate  the  heart  of  an  Englishman, 
that  even  the  tyranny  of  a  Turkish  basha  would  prohably  sec 
them  contented  with  their  lot.  Tlie  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Darnell, 
however,  and  his  brave  associates,  produced  that  memorable  sta- 
tute, the  Petition  of  Right,  of  which  one  of  the  provisions  was 
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express  enactmcut  that  atjy  such  warrants  of  commitment  by 
Privy  Council  sliould  be  void,  and  no  man  should  be  detained 
ler  them.  Tbe  headstrong  and  misguided  monarch,  however, 
Id  not  allow  the  increasing  freedom  and  brildness  of  his  sub- 
s  to  pass  witliout  again  attempting  to  check,  if  not  destroy  it. 
Mwdin^y  he  apprehended  Sir  John  Eliot  and  others  for  Uieir 
rag«ous  speeches  in  parliament,  calling  in  question  tbe  ille- 
ity  and  tyranny  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  government.  Among 
M  persons  was  Uie  iUustrioiis  Selden,  a  man  to  whom  the 
^  of  England  are  under  the  highest  obligations,  for  tbe  bold 
at  which  animated  him,  and  tlie  profound  learning  and  power- 
logic  by  which  he  maintainetl  the  principK's  of  public  liberty. 
rer  ought  we  to  forget  the  labours  of  those  great  men,  who 
j^t  the  battle  in  its  front  rank  when  the  contest  was  hottest,  of 
ch  we  are  now  securely  and  silently  enjoying  the  blessed 
ts.      The   objection   to   the   warrant,  {which,   nolivithstand- 

Ihe  Peiition  of  Riglit,  passe-d  only  two  years  before,  was 
nt  as  t^  tbe  grounds  of  the  committal,)  was,  of  course,  that  it 
ht  to  have  specified  the  contempt  of  which  Eliot  and  the 
s»  had  been  guilty.  The  judges,  however,  sliufilrd  with  tbe 
a,  and  these  early  martvrs  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  af\cr- 
idfl  so  liotly  fought  and  so  nobly  won,  were  detained  mauy 
itbs  in  prison  under  this  manifestly  illegal  warrant.  These 
'  cases  are  of  tlie  highest  interest  and  importance  in  relation  tu 
i  ■abject  Tiiey  were,  as  Mr.  Fry  tells  us, '  the  first  in  which 
e  nature  of  this  great  writ  appears  to  have  lieen  fully  discussed.' 
!  learning  of  Noy  and  Selden  are  brought  to  bear  on  tbe  sub- 
,  with  a  fulness  becoming  the  occasion,  and  with  an  eamest- 
s  on  tbe  part  of  tlie  tatter  resulting  from  his  deep  sense  of  the  value 
berty.  Not  long  afterthe  occurrence  of  these  cases  came  the  great 
lellion,  partly  producedby  them,  and  which  effectually  stopped 

evils  that  must  have  otherwise  constantly  resulted  from 
n.  The  effects  of  ihat  national  effort,  however,  though  in 
le  respects  of  a  permanent,  were,  unfortunately,  in  too  many, 
1  transient  nature.  The  restoration  of  the  second  Charles 
jght  hack  the  full  tide  of  abuses ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  a  cou- 
eous  linen-draper  and  freeman  of  the  city  of  London  had  to 
ght  the  battle  of  Selden,  Eliot,  and  Darnell.  Honored  be 
memory  of  Jenkes  for  his  bold  and  persevering  exertions  to 
ler  tbe  remedy  of  Habeas  Corpus  efficacious,  and  to  convert 
-om  an  idle  subject  of  eulogy  into  a  practical  and  working  la- 
ment! 
"he  following  is  Mr.  Fry's  account  of  this  case  :• 

Fenkea  was  a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  at  a  public 
ting  in  the  Guildhall  in  1676,  after  stating  what  he  conceived  lo 
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1)6  great  public  grievances,  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  should  convene  a  common  council,  for  the  purpose  cspe- 
cially  of  petitioning  the  king  to  summon  a  new  parliament.  For  this 
presumption^  (as  the  undoubted  right  of  a  freeman  was  held  in  those 
inauspicious  days,)  he  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  after 
an  examination,  in  which  lie  conducted  himself  with  great  spirit,  ti'os 
committed  to  prison.  With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  under  which  he  was  confined,  which  purported  to  be  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council,  and  charged  him  with  movins  '  in  a  most  seditions 
'  and  mutinous  manner'  that  the  common  council  might  be  convened 
to  petition  the  king  to  call  a  new  parliament.  He  then  applied  to  the 
lord  chancellor  Nottingham  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  report 
of  his  application  states  that  his  counsel  cited  the  authority  of  the 
lord  Coke,  who  is  most  clear  in  the  case,  [that  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  miglit  be  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery  daring  vacation,! 
and  that  they  did  likewise  offer  a  precedent  or  two ;  but  the  lord 
chancellor  made  light  of  the  lord  Coke*8  opinion,  saying  the  lord  Coke 
was  not  infallible,  and  slighting  all  that  Mr.  Jenkes's  counsel  had 
offered,  overruled  the  matter,  denying  to  grant  the  writ.  Jenkes 
afterwards  applied  to  the  sessions  at  Westminster,  to  be  brought  up 
fur  trial,  or  to  be  bailed,  but  the  court  refused  his  application.  And 
subsequently  some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  lord  chancellor  to  bail 
him,  but  with  no  better  effect.  He  then  prayed  the  Privy  Council  to 
let  him  out  on  bail,  but  again  he  was  unsuccessful.  And  finally,  in 
the  ensuing  term,  on  moving  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  he  was  bailed.  The  ground  on  which 
lord  Nottingham  (evidently  acting  on  political  motives)  refused  the 
writ,  viz.,  that  it  could  not  issue  in  vacation,  was  expressly  overroled 
by  lord  Eldon  in  Crowley's  case.* 

Mr.  Fry  then  adds  : 

'  The  case  of  Jenkes  has  been  generally  thought  to  have  produc«>d 
the  celebrated  statute  31  Car.  2.  c.  3,  commonly  called  the  Hal)e^ 
Corpus  act.  Sir  William  Blackstone  expressly  states  it  to  have  done 
so.  Alluding  to  it,  he  says,  '  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual 
'  gave  birth  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  act.'  But  IVIr.  Hallaui  tells 
us  that  this  impression  is  erroneous,  and  that  ^  the  arbitrary  prooecJ- 
*  ings  of  Lord  Clarendon'  were  what  really  gave  rise  to  it.' ' 

The  provisions  of  that  celebrated  act  are  matter  for  attentive 
I)erusal,  but  not  for  the  pages  of  our  review.  The  mun  object  of 
the  act  was  to  ])revent  the  long,  nay,  indefinite  incarceration  for 
years,  of  persons  confined,  without  being  brought  to  trial,  fur 
sonic  alleged  offence.  It  accordingly  provides  for  such  cases,  by 
allowing  persons  so  circumstanced  to  apply  to  the  court  or  a 
jutlge  for  their  discharge,  and  to  hasten  on  Uieir  trial.  It  inflicts 
a  penally  of  £500  on  any  one  of  the  judges  who  should  refuse  to 
grant  a  Habeas  Corpus.     Mr.  Fry  then  draws  our  attention  to 
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the  remarkable  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Paty,*  familiar  to  all  lawyers^ 
and  to  which  at  the  present  time  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached, 
from  its  apphcation  to  tlie  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard*  We 
have  not  room  to  pursue  it.  It  established  the  point,  that  a  writ 
of  error  lies  upon  a  Habeas  Corpus.  In  the  year  1758  it  appears 
that  many  important  points  connected  with  this  writ  were  raised, 
and  that  ten  of  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions  on  ten  distinct 
questions  put  to  them  in  relation  to  the  existing  law  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  details  are  of  too  professional  a  cha- 
racter to  permit  us  to  pause  upon  them.  The  last  period  to  which 
our  attention  is  directed  by  tlie  learned  author  is  1816,  when  the 
act,  commonly  called  after  its  author,  Mr.  Seijeant  Onslow's  act, 
was  passed,  the  56  G.  3,  c.  100.  Its  object  was  to  extend  the 
beneficial  enactment  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  other  cases 
than  that  of  crime^  which  came  alone  within  that  act. 

At  this  point  the  introduction  closes  the  exposition  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  writ ;  but  it  contains  a  statement  by  the  author,^  that 

*  probably  the  reader  will  feel,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 

*  doctrines  urged  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  adopted  almost  to  their 

*  full  extent  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  not 

*  expressly  negatived  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 

*  law  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  and  that 

*  if,  on  further  consideration,  the  views  of  the  court  of  Queen's 
^  Bench  should  be  confirmed,  this  great  writ  is  much  less  effica- 

*  cious  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty  than  the  people  of 

*  England  have  hitherto  fondly  believed.'  As  the  learned  author, 
however,  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  positions  maintained, 
which  he  conceives  to  have  the  injurious  effect  he  here  laments, 
we  presume,  on  looking  over  the  report,  that  there  arc  two  points 
in  the  case  of  the  Canadians  to  which  he  intends  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention.  1st.  That  the  return  was  considered  to  be 
sufficient  in  law,  although  it  did  not  set  out  the  various  documents 
on  which  it  claimed  to  justify  the  detention  of  the  prisoners;  and, 
2nd.  That  as  the  court  decided  that  the  return  is  to  be  taken  as 
true  in  fact,  the  only  remedy  left  to  a  party  applying  for  the  writ, 
and  unjustly  imprisoned,  is  an  action  for  a  false  return  or  the 
false  imprisonment;  which  was  an  idle  mockery,  only  capable  of 
being  used  when  it  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  lawyers  ;  but  we  own  we  cannot  but 
concur  with  Mr.  Fry,  in  his  apprehensions  at  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences which  are  likely  to  ensue,  if  these  doctrines  are  to  be 
supported  by  the  courts  on  future  investigation.  The  writ  of 
Habeas  Coi'pus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  before  us,  was  directed 
to  the  gaoler  of  Liverpool,  calling  on  him  to  show  cause  why  he 
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detained  the  Canadian  prisoners.  In  his  returns  (Iqr  which  we 
understand  a  legal  piece  of  pleading,  setting  out  the  causes  as- 
signed for  the  detention,)  he  tells  a  certain  story,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true ;  but  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoners  had  confessed 
certain  treasons,  and  had  on  their  petition  been  pardoned,  on  con- 
dition of  transportation ;  and  that  by  a  warrant  of  the  Governor 
of  Lower  Canada,  they  were  then  in  execution  of  their  sentence. 
The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoners  we  find  *  objecting  that  the 
return  was  not  sufficiently  precise;  and  if  tliey  had  grounded 
their  argument  on  formal  and  technical  points,  we  should  not  feel 
sufficient  interest  and  importance  attach  to  it,  to  detain  our  readers 
a  moment  upon  it  But  we  own  that  we  cannot  but  feel  consider- 
able force  and  public  importance  in  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  this  view  : — 

'  It  was  for  the  court,  and  not  the  gaoler^  to  judge  how  far  the 
documents  were  of  a  legal  character,  and  to  what  extent  they  justified 
the  detention.  The  principle  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  this  : 
that  the  crown,  through  its  judges,  was  entitled  to  know  why  any  one 
of  its  subjects  was  held  in  custody  by  any  other ;  and  for  that  purpose 
it  was  essential  that  the  instruments  on  which  the  imprisonment  was 
claimed  to  be  justified,  should  be  laid  before  them^  that  tketf  might 
decide  whether  the  legal  effect  of  that  instrument  had  been  perverted 
or  mistaken  by  the  detaining  party.  The  liberty  of  every  English 
subject  was  secured  by  this  necessity.  To  permit  the  person  returning 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  of  a  party  applying  for  the  writ,  to 
state  summarily  what  he  chose  to  give  as  the  legal  effect  of  judicial 
proceedings,  was  to  make  him  the  judge  of  his  own  case,  and  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  the  privilege  of  having  his  cause  determined  by 
the  judges  of  the  land.' 

To  this  objection  the  court  gave  the  following  answer  in  their 
judgment  if 

'  To  this  manifold  objection  one  answer  must  serve.  The  fact  is 
stated  to  the  court  upon  the  return,  and  we  are  bound  to  receive  it  oi 
true.  The  parti/  wfto  tnakes  the  return  has  probably  never  seen  the 
documents,  but  at  his  peril  places  his  confidence  in  the  capUin  who 
brouglit  the  prisoners  from  Canada,  or  m  some  other  person  ;  but  he  is 
bound  by  the  assertion  ^^hich  he  makes  on  their  credit;  and  their 
truth  may  be  questioned  in  any  ulterior  proceeding  which  it  may  be 
competent  to  the  party  to  adopt.' 

We  confess,  without  pretending  to  be  lawyers,  or  affecting  to 
criticise  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  Queen'^s  Bench,  that  this 
sentence  does  appear  to  us  fraught  with  danger  to  personal  liberty. 
Aue  court,  forsooth,  is  bound  to  attend  to  a  statement  of  facts,  of 
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which  fb^  morally  believe  the  party  making  it  knows  nothing ! 
If  this  be  good  law,  the  sooner,  we  humbly  yenture  to  think,  it  is 
altered  by  parliament,  the  better.  But^  2ndly.  We  find  it  contended 
by  the  crown  that  the  return  was  canehaivey  as  to  the  facts  con* 
tained  in  it,  in  that  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  and  that  the  only 
remedy  open  to  the  person  detained  by  a  false  return  was  by  ait 
action*  This  doctrine  was,  we  think,  powerfully  attacked  by  the 
coonsel  for  the  prisoners.  Surely  it  cannot  be  law.  If  so,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Fry,  the  law  is  not  in  a  *  satisfactory  state,'  and 
must  be  altered  forUiwith.  We  perceive  in  the  argument  a  very 
decided  and,  to  our  mind,  convincing  passage,  quoted  from  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  on  this  subject  He  asks,  ^  What  remedy  ?  An 
'  acticm  against  a  man  perhaps  not  worth  a  groat  But  how  fe* 
^  responsible  soever  the  officer  may  be,  what  satisfaction  in  damages 
^  is  equal  to  the  injury  ?  Or  if  that  were  possibly  to  be  had,  what 
'  becomes  of  the  action  if  the  plaintiff  should  be  knocked  on  the 
'  head  in  the  service  ?  Why  tndy  moritur  ciun  personiL  In  short, 
'  he  hath  in  this  view  of  the  case  no  remedy,  unless  you  give  him 
*  what  I  call  the  specific  remedy,  a  right  to  controvert  the  truth  of 
^  the  return  before  it  is  too  late.'  We  confess  this  seems  to  us  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  case.  If  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench 
did  not  adopt  this  view,  we  own  we  think  there  should  be  a  re- 
consideration of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  must  result 
from  the  contrary  doctrine.  As  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the 
report,  however^  the  court,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  case,  suggested 
that  if  fraud  could  be  proved  in  making  the  return,  probably  they 
would  hear  affidavits  in  answer  to  it,  and  quash  it  This  is  a 
useful  limitation  of  their  own  doctrine,  but  we  cannot  but  think 
only  a  palliation.  For  why  should  a  man  be  detained  on  a  return 
that  is  false y  whether  fraudulent  or  not  ?  The  injury  is  the  same ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  court  should  be  to  get,  not  at  the 
motives  of  the  person  making  the  return,  but  the  truth  of  his  alle- 
gations. We  therefore  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  views 
on  this  subject  The  topics  are  of  the  highest  importance ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
in  whose  case  they  have  been  raised,  demand  the  serious  reflec* 
tion  of  every  Englishman.  We  know  that  our  dearest  rights  and 
most  valuable  privileges  have  been  attacked  in  the  persons  of 
unprincipled  men.  Through  their  sides,  the  whole  community 
has  been  often  wounded.  But  the  personal  impurity  of  Wilks 
did  not  hinder  Lord  Chatham  from  asserting  the  great  principles 
of  liberty  which  had  been  invaded  in  his  person.  The  real  truth 
is,  that  Uie  more  indignant  our  feelings  towards  any  individual  may 
he,  the  more  zealous  we  should  be  to  prevent  his  being  condemned 
on  principles  which,  strained  in  his  case,  may  be  turned  one  day 
upon  ourselves.  The  jealousy  of  the  law,  which  sometimes  throws 
a  shield  over  the  guilty,  was  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
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great  body  of  the  innocent ;  we  should  be  carcfuly  thcrcforo,  on 
what  grounds  even  the  guilty  are  condemned. 

We  have  gone  thus  at  length  into  this  subject,  because  we  feel 
that  no  topic  more  important  or  interesting  can  occupy  the  mind 
of  an  Englishman  than  the  nature  and  provisions  of  that  g^eat 
writ  which  secures  his  personal  liberty  and  distinguishes  his 
country  *  among  the  nations/  We  find  on  a  review  of  its  history, 
that  although  ^cquently  resorted  to  in  the  times  of  the  later 
Plantagenets,  in  cases  between  private  persons,  it  was  not  till  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  that  it  was  brought  into  exercise  as  an  in- 
strument against  the  crown ;  nor  till  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts, 
that  its  real  efficacy  in  that  respect  was  tested,  eicamined,  and 
ascertained.  In  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  great  and  learned  cliam- 
pions  of  the  cause  of  liberty  maintained  its  power,  and  sheltered 
themselves  under  its  wing.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
the  famous  statute  was  passed,  which  merely  confirmed  and  esta* 
blished  the  common  law,  but  which  has  proved  and  become  the 
bulwark  of  the  freedom  of  England.  Since  that  period,  twice 
has  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country  been  directed  to 
the  defects,  supposed  and  admitted,  in  this  high  remedy  ;  once  in 
1758,  and  again  in  1810.  The  public  mind  has  been  a  thini 
time  strongly  roused  in  relation  to  it,  by  the  recent  proceedings 
on  the  Canadian  case.  We  confess  wo  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Fry 
for  having  preserved,  in  an  authoritative  form,  the  arguments  and 
contentions  which  have  been  raised  in  respect  to  tliis  writ  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all  that  it  should  be  an  easy, 
cheap,  and  efficacious  remedy  for  wrongful  imprisonment; — 
that  this  just  topic  of  the  boasts  of  our  constitutional  writers 
should  be,  not  alone  in  name  but  in  reality,  the  resource  of  tlie 
oppressed,  and  the  restraint  of  the  powerful,  so  that  the  meanest 
subject  of  the  British  empire  should  feel  himself  secure  under  its 
protection  agiiinst  tlie  unjust  invasions  of  the  highest  and  the 
strongest,  and  should  be  impressed  with  the  glory  of  his  conntrjs 
M'hich  makes  it  no  idle  assertion  but  rests  on  it  as  a  corner-stone 
and  first  principle  of  its  constitution,  that  all  men  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law.  This  is  indeed  a  distinction,  and  confers  upon 
England  a  moral  grandeur,  which  places  her  at  the  head  of  even 
the  most  enlightened  and  famous  states.  It  is  better  calculated 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  people,  as  it  is  more  certain  to  per- 
petuate her  celebrity  to  future  ages,  than  the  gorgeous  wealth  of 
India,  the  mysterious  learning  of  E^ypt,  the  magnificence  of 
ancient  Persia,  the  exquisite  art  and  rehned  philosophy  of  Greece, 
the  severe  virtue  of  Republican,  or  the  universal  power  of  Impe- 
rial Home  ! 
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Ajrt.  VII.  Historical  Memorials  relating  to  the  Independents,  or  Con» 
gregationalists ;  from  their  Rise  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy, 
Anno  1660.  By  Benjamin  H anbury.  Vol.  I.  Printed  for 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  London  :  Fisher, 
Sons,  and  Co.     1839. 

T>  EFORE  making  a  few  observations  on  this  meritorious  pub- 
■*-^  lication,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  very  appro- 
priate advertisement  prefixed  to  it  by  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
grregational  Union. 

*  The  committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
have  zealously  promoted  the  publication  of  these  Historical  Memorials 
of  the  Independent  churches,  in  which  the  writings  of  the  early  wit- 
nesses for  the  distinctive  polity  of  our  denomination  are  rescued  from 
present  n^lect  and  future  oblivion.  In  affording  encouragement  and  aid 
to  this  interesting  but  laborious  work,  the  committee  have  been  influ- 
enced  solely  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  those  great  principles,  which  the 
£iithers  of  our  denomination  deduced  with  so  much  care  from  the  Holy 
Scnriptures,  and  which  cannot  be  more  effectually  recommended  than  by 
the  erudition,  the  ability,  and  the  piety  conspicuous  in  the  works  of 
these  primitive  confessors  of  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  still  cher- 
ished by  the  Congregational  body. 

*  The  undivided  responsibility  of  authorship  has  rested  upon  Mr* 
Hanbury ;  and  whatever  honour  is  due  to  the  fidelity,  patience,  and 
skill  with  which  the  materials  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  is 
exclusively  his  own.  The  committee  feel  assured  that  no  one  can  be 
better  qualified  than  their  honoured  coadjutor  for  such  an  undertaking, 
by  extent  of  research,  interest  in  the  subject,  and  scrupulous  accuracy 
in  even  the  minutest  details.  They  hope  his  lal)ours  in  this  work, 
greater  than  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
such  pursuits,  will  meet  with  extensive  approval  and  encouragement 
among  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the  denomination.  Nor  can  the 
committee  omit  to  bespeak  the  same  favour  on  behalf  of  their  own 
solicitude  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  promote  whatever  may 
advance  the  enlightened  attachment  of  the  entire  community  to  prin- 
ciples derived  from  the  New  Testament,  handed  down  by  our  fathers 
with  the  seals  of  martyrdom  and  suffering,  and  dear  to  us  as  conserva- 
tive of  the  still  higher  interests  of  saving  truth,  godly  discipline. 
Christian  liberty,  and  spiritual  worship.' 

The  fullest  critique  on  the  volume  itself  would  only  be  an  extended 
comment  on  this  preliminary  announcement.  Minutely  to  exam- 
ine the  work,  or  rather  the  goodly  moiety  of  a  work,  for  we  have 
here  only  the  first  part  of  these  Historical  Memorials,  would  be 
incompatible  with  our  present  limits  ;  and  a  cursory  reviewal 
would  neither  be  fair  to  the  author,  nor  satisfactory  to  our  readers  ; 
it  will   be  better,  therefore,  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  design 
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and  execution,  and  defer  a  more  extended  analysis  until  the  whole 
is  completed. 

None  who  have  seen  Mr.  Hanbury's  former  publications,  espe- 
cially his  invaluable  edition  of  Hooker,  would  have  wished  the 
honourable  task  devolved  upon  him,  to  have  been  placed  in  other 
hands  ;  and  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
his  work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  proceeded  with,  rather  exceeds 
than  falls  short  of  our  expectations.  We  have  to  congratulate  all 
parties  on  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of  it — the  committee, 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  published — the  large  and  influential 
denomination  to  whose  affairs  it  relates — and  especially  the  worth? 
and  indefatigable  author  himself.  We  have  here  the  result  of 
more  than  the  viginti  annorum  lucubrationes.  He  has  realised 
whatever  might  have  been  expected  from  his  well  known  industry 
and  various  erudition,  combined  with  great  honesty  of  purpose, 
much  critical  ingenuity,  the  utmost  fairness  and  candour  towards 
opponents,  and  profound  sympathy  with  the  cause,  and  its  many 
martyrs.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  enterprise  has  been 
accomplished,  (gratuitously  we  believe,)  by  one  whom  no  'alma 
'  mater '  has  nourished,  and  whom  no  university  has  delighted  to 
honour — by  an  individual  actively  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  life, 
and  still  more  busily  occupied  in  the  self-denying  labours  of 
Christian  zeal — and  it  has  been  accomplished,  we  regret  to  add, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  sad  domestic  affliction,  to  which,  with  a 
full  and  smitten  heart,  the  author  so  tenderly  alludes  in  his  preface. 

Every  page  attests  the  qualities  we  have  referred  to,  and 
although  we  may  regret  the  lack  of  a  severer  logic  in  the  use  of 
his  materials,  we  must  regard  the  author's  design — and  it  would 
have  been  most  unjust  to  have  insisted  on  other  and  higher  ex- 
cellencies,— to  have  required  in  addition  to  these  rare  and  sterling 
merits,  that  our  accomplished  Dissenting  antiquarian  should  have 
illumined  his  work  by  original  generalization,  and  enriched  it 
by  richer  wit  and  eloquence.  It  must  be  left  to  some  future  Gib- 
bon of  the  nonconformists,  to  exercise  his  philosophy  and  fancy  in 
arranging  and  adorning  these  amply  collected  stores.  As  the 
committee  may  not  be  disposed  to  wait  for  the  spontaneous  ap- 
pearance of  this  phenomenon,  perhaps  they  will  enhance  tlie 
value  of  the  work,  by  offering  a  reward  for  the  best  essay  upon  it, 
after  the  much  approved  fashion  of  encouraging  latent  genius. 
The  fact  is,  the  book  abounds  with  the  very  excellencies  which 
some  will  aiffect  to  desiderate  in  it — being  enriched,  beyond  any 
historic  work  we  know  of,  on  a  purely  sectarian  subject,  with 
some  of  the  choicest,  as  well  as  most  curious  specimens  of  wit, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  selected  from  an  infinite  variety 
of  sources,  with  wonderful  patience  and  ingenuity. 

We  can,  therefore,  assure  those  of  our  readers  who  may  consi- 
der the  field  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  labours  exhausted  by  his  prede- 
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oessors^  that  the  volume  is  replete  with  novel  and  important  mat^ 
ter,  of  the  highest  interest  to  men  of  every  creed  who  care  for  the 
Bible,  and  to  men  of  every  party  who  relish  true  learning. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  indulge  in  mere  eulogium  ;  we  shall 
be  as  free  to  notify  defects  as  we  have  been  to  speak  of  merits. 

Mr.  Hanbury's  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  let  the  early 
witnesses  for  Independency  explain  their  own  doctrines,  and  his 
aecond  to  accompany  their  statements,  by  a  running  commentary 
of  historical  and  critical  illustrations.  The  design  is  simple 
enough,  and  in  our  opinion  the  execution  corresponds  with  the 
design.  That  he  has  produced  what  is  called  a  readable  book,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  assert,  but  he  has  worked  out  his  own  idea,  and 
accomplished  his  own  purpose,  which  is  more  than  can  be  alleged 
on  behalf  of  one  in  a  hundred  writers.  Whatever  merit  a  per- 
formance may  have,  its  author  only  deserves  credit  so  far  as  he 
has  realized  his  own  conception,  or  when  the  specific  performance 
shall  be  found  answerable  to  the  given  undertaking. 

'  In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  tban  they  intend/ 

Few  can  compass  what  they  intend ;  but  those  who  do  may  be 
said  to  have  succeeded,  whatever  the  absolute  value  of  their  per- 
formance. Bearing  in  mind  another  distich  of  the  same  sage  poet) 
who  recommends  us  to 

*  tlead  each  work  of  \vit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.' — 

a  piece  of  advice  not  less  applicable  to  works  like  the  present, 
than  to  those  directly  alluded  to  ;  let  us  measure  the  execution  by 
the  design,  and  then  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  design  and 
the  fidelity  displayed  in  accomplishing  it. 

Such  being  the  author's  purpose,  the  book  before  us  is  rather  a 
continuous  abstract  from  a  series  of  memorials,  profusely  illustra- 
ted, than  an  historical  epitome  or  dogmatic  relation  of  their  sub- 
ject matter ;  and  is  therefore  properly  entitled  '  Memorials/  al- 
though neither  a  mere  commentary  or  a  mere  register,  but  a 
blending  of  both  by  the  introduction  of  times,  persons,  and  ac- 
tions— in  other  words,  by  giving  the  memorials  relating  to  this 
extraordinary  sect,  a  historical  character.  To  history,  properly 
speaking,  the  work  can  make  no  pretensions,  because  it  is  the 
business  of  such  a  writer  to  tell  the  story  himself,  in  his  own  pro* 
per  person — to  be  himself  the  chronicler  of  the  time,  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  person,  and  the  relater  of  the  event.  If  the  author's 
design  had  been  strictly  historical,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  if 
the  legitimate  history  of  the  body  had  been  the  author's  objecti 
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his  work  might  have  been  comprised  in  a  tithe  of  the  space  neces- 
sarily allotted  to  the  present  undertaking,  simply  because  tlie  sub- 
stance of  such  a  work  could  not,  in  artistical  hands,  occupy  a 
tithe  of  the  bulk  of  its  concrete  material. 

Although  ^  history  proper '  is  almost  the  highest  of  literary  en- 
terprises, it  does  not  convey  so  lively  an  impression  as  some  of 
its  inferior  branches.     We  learn  more  by  having  the  matter  pre- 
sented in  detail  than  by  having  it  in  its  essentialand philosophical 
form.     There  is  less  difficulty  and  more  interest  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other.     Mr.  Hanbury's  book,  although  of  a  composite 
character,  will  be  found  to  possess  this  interest  to  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  carefully.     He  has  best  consuhed 
his  own  object,  and  his  own  powers,  by  dealing  with  his  multifa- 
rious materials  in  an  antiquarian  rather  than  in  a  historical  spirit; 
not  resolving  them  into  their  elemental  or  abstract  shapes,  but 
giving  them  to  us  in  their  wholeness  and  entirety  as  he  found 
them,  only  breaking  them  up  with  a  view  to  arrangement,  and  not 
attempting  to  recast  them.     So  far  as  is  possible,  therefore,  (and 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  perhaps  desirable,)  he  presents 
the  reader  with  the  identical  sayings  and  doings  of  the  successive 
witnesses  for  the  Congregational  polity,  not  with  his  own  notions 
about  them — and  collects  from  hundreds  of  other  works  whatever 
others  may  have  said  or  done  by  way  of  illustration.     For  such  a 
work  an  author  must  be  allowed  '  ample  room  and  verge  enough' 
— it  could  not  be  comprised  in  a  nutshell. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  while  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  task  requires  extraordinary  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  the  just  appreciation  of  his  labour  will  require  exemplary 

Eatience  on  the  part  of  his  reader.  As  the  learned  Dr.  Taylor 
as  observed,  ^  the  reader  will  be  considerably  disappointed,  if  be 
*  looks  for  entertainment  without  the  expense  o(  attention.*  To 
all  who  relish  antiquarian  pursuits,  a  work  executed  in  the  spirit 
we  have  referred  to,  possesses  innumerable  charms ;  and  we  have 
known  men  with  a  more  direct  and  disquisitional  turn  of  mind, 
soon  acquire  a  taste  like  those  which  for  such  researches  contain 
80  much  suggestive  matter  to  a  reflective  mind.  There  is  an  in- 
describable gratification  felt  by  all  students  of  the  graver  sort  in 
having  pondered  over  and  mastered  books  of  exact  and  oopkmi 
learning,  with  a  brimming  text  and  numberless  notesand  referoioef, 
that  seem  to  maintain  an  endless  quarrel  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  author's  page,  or  the  reader's  eye.  Nor  can  we 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  there  are  fewer  stodtals  of  tUi 
class  now  than  formerly ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  rather  jisp^^f^J 
to  believe  there  are  more  now  than  ever.  Such  men  will  dnly 
prize  a  volume  which  contains  so  many  goodly  relics  of  tbe  oUea 
time,  congenially  and  elaborately  presented  and  bestowed.  Bat 
when  great  utility  is  combined  with  great  interest^ when  it  is  tkt 
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progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  we  are  thus  minutely 
tracing  in  the  words  and  works  of  its  first  assertors  and  earliest 
pleaders — ^when  it  is  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  that  we  are  thus 
watching^  as  it  gradually  evolves  itself  from  error,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  our  author  with  such  views  and  with  such  sub- 
jectsy  will  be  cheered,  and  his  work  heartily  and  generously  ap- 
preciated. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  our  author's  desien,  and  glanced  at 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  we  smdl  proceed  to  give 
our  readers  a  taste  of  the  work  itself.  The  suggestive  matter 
which  it  contains  with  regard  to  the  Congree^tional  polity— •  die 
moral  effect  of  the  system,  historically  considered,  m  teaching 
self-government  in  religion,  and  leading  to  self-s^ovemment  in 
politics — and  with  regara  to  the  voluntary  principle  which  is  its 
de/acto  offipring — whose  basis  is  establisned  in  the  rieht  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  which  would,  if  Christians  had  relied  upon  it, 
have  effected  a  safer  and  infinitely  more  complete  reformation  in 
this  kingdom  than  that  which  Henry  the  Eighth  achieved  at 
such  cost — must  be  reserved,  as  we  have  previously  hinted,  to 
another,  and,  we  trust,  not  distant,  opportunity. 

The  preface  naturally  attracts  our  first  attention.  Short  and 
fflmple  as  it  is,  there  is  an  air  of  emotion  about  it,  a  blending  of 
modesty  with  self-confidence,  such  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  such  as  every  ingenuous  mind  will  appreciate.  We  could 
almost  write  an  article  on  the  proper  way  of  reading  a  preface  ! 
Few  sympathize,  and  fewer  still  are  capable  of  sympathy,  with  an 
author  who  is  just  on  the  point  of  ushering  upon  a  cold  and  care- 
less world,  the  work  whicu  has  long  been  his  laborious  but  favo- 
rite task — with  an  author  whose  *task'  is  *  smoothly  done, 'all  but 
the  penning  of  a  few  prefatory  sentences.  We  can ;  and  know- 
ing what  a  work  is  before  us,  we  read  the  preface  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  must  have  been  written.  All  efforts  to  please  or  to  in- 
struct, within  the  vast  range  of  art,  must,  we  are  aware,  stand 
or  fall  by  themselves — but  we  should  like  to  see  a  more  generous 
tone  prevailing — a  more  lively  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  world 
(and  the  church  is  Just  as  cold  and  careless  as  the  world  for  this 
matter,)  when  an  mdividual  comes  before  them  with  an  honest 
view,  in  manliness  and  modesty,  to  amuse  or  edify  them.  This 
utter  callousness  of  heart  in  judging  of  these  efforts,  of  whatever 
kind,  is,  we  must  maintain,  by  no  means  so  characteristic  of  pro- 
fessed critics,  as  it  is  of  mere  readers,  or  mere  hearers,  or  mere 
spectators,  of  those  who  never  in  their  lives  made  any  attempt  at 
such  efforts  as  they  are  so  free  to  be  severe  upon.  There  is 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  of  the  idolatry  of  intellect  amongst  us ; 
but  uiere  is  little,  if  any,  of  the  respect  for,  or  appreciation  of 
honest  effort,  amongst  us.  We  neea  be  at  no  pains  to  patronize 
the  geniuses  whose  performances  compel  the  instantaneous  ho- 
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mage  of  all — but  we  should  be  better  critics  if  we  measured  the 
productions  of  mere  ordinary  men,  by  the  amount  of  effort  they 
cost.  Whatever  the  earnest  performance,  be  it  a  picture,  or  a 
book,  or  even  a  sermon,  let  the  reader  stay  his  judgment  until  he 
has  put  himself  in  the  author's  position,  and  we  will  answer 
for  it  that  his  judgment  will  be  all  the  sounder.  He  will,  of 
course,  after  such  a  digression  as  we  have  indulged  in,  on  the  art 
of  reading  prefaces,  (although  Mr.  Hanbury*s  stands  in  no  need 
of  such  a  round-about,  deprecatory  apology,)  not  object  to  ac- 
company us  back  to  the  one  before  us. 

'  The  project  and  its  execution/  says  our  author,  '  are  entirely  bis 
own.  Trained  to  prize  civil  libertyj  of  all  earthly  acquisitions  the 
next  to  religious  freedom,  he  renders  his  homage  to  the  '  Father  of 
Lights/  and  rejoices  in  having  drawn  from  their  long  night  of  repose, 
treasures  inestimable^  retaining  the  charms  of  pristine  freshness ;  relics 
of  mind  and  conduct  in  by-gone  ages,  and  testimonies  of  superior  wis- 
dom, though  not  always  of  perfect  sobriety.* 

After  alluding  to  the  desirableness  of  '  a  historical  collection^- 
'  Corpus  Historicum — adequate  in  all  respects  to  the  present  and 
^  increasing  importance  of  the  Christian  denomination  to  which 
^  the  author  is  confirmed  in  his  attachment,  after  a  systematic 

*  scrutiny  more  persevering  than  perhaps  any  other  layman  ever 

*  engaged  in ' — which  he  properly  notes  to  be  *  even  yet  a  defid- 
^  ency  in  ecclesiastical  literature ' — the  plan  upon  which  he  has 
proceeded  is  thus  referred  to. 

'  The  plan  whereon  the  work  is  executed  thus  £ar,  and  on  which  it 
will  be  proceeded  with,  is  that  which  admits  of  compliance  with  the 
dramatic  writers, — distingue  tempora,  et  conciliabis  Scripturas.  Words 
and  deeds  disposed  in  the  closest  connexion  with  what  occasioned  then; 
the  exact  and  nearest  succession  of  events ;  being  the  most  natural  and 
regular,  must  ordinarily  present  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  comet 
judgment  in  relatitm  to  them.  Accordingly  so  much  of  what  is  origi- 
nal and  documentary,  whether  amicable  or  hostile,  is  here  placed  uto  I 
practicable,  in  immediate  vicinity.  Hence  they  who  are  dead  jet  | 
speak  for  themselves ;  and  if  all  they  spake  to  purpose  be  not  addaee4 
the  deficiency  is  one  which  could  not  be  supplied.' 

The  design,  we  believe,  is  novel — at  least  we  are  not  aware  of  1 
any  work  which  supplies  us  with  excerpts  and  abstracts  from  Ae 
fathers  and  founders  of  this  particular  polity. 

Before  giving  a  sample  of  the  execution,  we  shall  quote  dn 
continuing  paragraph  from  the  preface. 

'  So  far  the  author — for  he  has  endured  all  the  labours  of  anthonkf 
-—is  secure  in    his  self-approbation ;    but  that   he  has  never  enci 
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wlien  selecting  and  arranging  his  materials,  nor  ever  misconceived  his 
authorities^  he  cannot  affirm :  his  desire  to  be  minute  has  led  in  more 
than  one  instance^  to  irrelevancies,  which  were  perceived  when  they 
could  not  be  expunged.  Thus  also  it  may  be  with  respect  to  the  or- 
thography of  common  names,  which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  change 
when  he  had  discovered  what  is  most  authentic.  He  takes  no  more 
credit  to  himself  for  having  practised  impartiality  in  contrasting  oppo- 
nents, and  adjudicating  their  merits,  than  comports  with  those  preju- 
dices^ or  infirmities,  infecting  every  human  breast.  Some  advantages 
he  apprehends,  will  have  resulted  from  his  not  being  swayed  by  any 
professional  interest  to  seek  to  elevate  unduly  the  pastoral  office  and 
character.' 

From  the  variety  of  matter  and  the  closeness  of  its  context^ 
ore,  we  feel  it  to  be  no  easy  task  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
sample  of  the  work.  Each  page  of  the  585,  of  which  this  first 
Tolame  is  composed,  presents  materials  for  reference  and  consul- 
tation, rather  than  quotation  and  extract  There  are  numberless 
independent  passages  from  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  sect, 
of  great  force  and  pathos — passages  which  thrill  us  by  their  simple 
energy  and  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  make  our  English  blood 
boil  in  our  veins,  to  think  that  they  should  have  been  uttered 
with  all  humility  and  heartfelt  sincerity,  before  mitred  judges, 
who  rewarded  their  authors  with  racks,  banishment,  bonds,  and 
death ;  but  being  intimately  connected  with  the  argumentative 
or  narrative  portions  of  the  work,  it  will  be  better  to  defer 
reference  to  them  to  our  proposed  analysis.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent also,  that  any  attempt  to  abstract  a  volume  which  is  itself 
a  well-compacted  series  of  abstracts,  would  not  answer  any  useful 
end.  We  had  prepared,  at  some  pains,  a  rapid  outline  of  con- 
tents, but  unless  accompanied  by  explanatory  details,  for  which 
we  cannot  afford  the  requisite  space,  such  a  plan  would  not  meet 
oar  immediate  object  in  this  brief  article.  We  shall,  perhaps,  best 
perform  our  promise  of  giving  the  reader  a  taste  of  Mr.  Hanbury*s 
manner,  without  violating  the  continuity  of  his  subject,  by  a  brief 
examination  of  one  of  his  teeming  chapters.  The  introductory 
diapter  will  serve  our  purpose.  It  is  entitled  a  '  Dissertation  on 
*  Terms  and  Principles,'  and  embraces  the  following  topics, 
which  we  take  from  the  table  of  contents : — 

'  Congr^ationalists ;  Independents — Their  rise-— State  Church,  Re 
formers,  Presbyterians,  or  Puritans — Their  rise — Progress — Subscrip- 
tion,  when  first  enforced — Enforced  again — Precisians  the  same  with 
Puritans— Martinists — Brownists — Conventiclers — The  People's  power 
— Under  Anglo  Episcopalians— Under  Presbyterians-r- Bishop  Hail 
and  Milner  deny  Independency — Gibbon  affirms  it — ^Tindal  shows  it — 
4g8in — Mosheim  confirms  it — Result — Scripture  Bishops — Defined 
— Isaac  Barrow  and  Whitgift,  of  the  First  Churches— The  most  apos- 
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tolical,  which — Barrow's  argument,  in  seven  particolars — Condemns 
a  ])olitical  Church — Not  divine — Hallowed  boost  of  Independents- 
Effect/ 

At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  any  thing  but  a  dissertation, 
and  more  likely  to  perplex  and  confuse  than  to  settle  and  define, 
Terms  and  Principles.  But  the  author  has  executed  his  design; 
and  albeit,  that  in  our  corporate  capacity  of  Protestant  Eclecti- 
cians,  we  have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  Independency,  or  to  the 
Congregational,  or  any  other  Union,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that 
he  has  successfully  executed  his  design,  which  was  of  that  mixed 
character  already  referred  to.  Instead  of  repeating  the  stale 
arguments  on  behalf  of  this  particular  polity,  we  have  the  blend- 
ing of  fact  with  them,  and  an  agglomeration  of  authorities ;  so 
that  the  argument  itself,  in  favor  of  the  system,  stands  out  in  bold 
relief,  as  a  logical  conclusion,  based  upon  sound  scriptural  expo- 
sition, illustrated  and  confirmed  by  opponents,  and  at  the  same 
time  invested  with  historical  reality. 

After  briefly  referring  to  the  '  rise  *  of  this  denomination  of 
Christians,  which  is  commonly  limited  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  which  in  all  probability  may  claim  an  earlier  origin,  we  come 
to  the  '  State-Church  reformers,  PretbyierianSy  orPuritans^* — and 
from  an  old  tract,  by  Josiah  Nichols,  '  an  humble  servant  of  the 

<  English  Church,'  published  in  1602,  ^  for  the  common  good  of 
*  the  Church  and  commonwealth  of  this  realm  of  England,'  we 
have  set  before  us  a  concise  and  perspicuous  account  oi  the  pro- 

fress  of  these  afiairs.  But  we  are  iavored  with  a  note  before 
osiah  Nichols  is  permitted  to  speak,  on  the  succumbing  of  the 
state-clergy  to  state  dictation,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  'fluctua- 
^  tions  of  the  state-church,'  which  we  shall  quote. 

'  Fifty  years  had  discovered  four  entire  changes  of  the  Established 
religion,  as  it  is  called.  Popery  prevailed  until  1533^  when  it  was 
superseded  by  Protestantism  ;  twenty  years  after  Popery  was  restored; 
and,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  more.  Protestantism  became  pre- 
dominant.  So  in  days  of  yore,  '  The  times  under  Diodesian  were 
Pagan ;  under  Constantiiic,  Christian ;  under  Constantius,  Arian ; 
under  Julian,  apostate ;  under  Jovian^  Christian  again  ;  and  all  within 
the  age  of  man — the  term  of  seventy  years !  '  Would  it  not,*  asks 
Thomas  Fuller^ '  have  wrenched  and  sprained  his  soul  with  short  turn- 
ing, who,  in  all  these,  should  have  been  of  the  religion  for  the  time 
being  P'—Holy  State,  1663,  fol.  p.  200. 

As  to  the  points  indicated  in  table  of  contents,  under  the  topics 
of  *  the  State- Church  reformers,  Presbyterian  or  Puritan — Tneir 
^rise — Progress — Subscription,   when   first   enforced — Enforced 

<  again  —  Precisians,    the    same    with    Puritans — Martinists — 

<  Brownists — Conventiclers,'  our  friend  Josiah  Nichols  is  largely 
quoted. 
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The  popular  power  of  the  church,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  table, 
the  people's  power j  is  then  discussed. 

'  Among  the  controversies  of  the  age  thus  passed  under  review,  that 
which  the  Puritans  instituted  concerning  the  office  of  lay-eldership 
induced  some  who  had  >vatched  the  progress  of  its  rigid  investigation^ 
or  who  had  themselves  engaged  in  it,  not  to  stop  short  in  their  scrip- 
tural deductions ;  not  to  halt  where  the  larger  number  had  agreed  to 
rest.  For  the  Prelatical  body  disdained  then,  as  now,  to  permit  any 
oo.^peration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  disseminating  religion  by 
teaching ;  or  to  admit  them  to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 
And  the  Presbyterians,  intercepted,  on  their  part,  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  admitting  |only  ^certain  of  them  to  a  kind  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction.     Engrossment  of  power  is  the  essence  of  either  system. 

<  Bishop  Hall  and  Milner  deny  independency,'  but  then  we 
have  a  powerful  passage  from  Gibbon,  a  rank  Tory,  who  ^  af- 

*  firms  It,'  and  a  still  more  lucid  statement  from  Tindal,  who 

*  shows  it,* — a  most  pertinent  extract  from  Mosheim,  who  *con- 

<  firms  it'  The  quotations  that  remain  would  be  sufficient,-  one 
would  imagine,  to  convert  even  the  candid  and  unwily  lord  of 
London.  Barrow  distinctly  says:  <At  first  each  church  was 
'  settled  apart,  so  as  independently  and  separately  to  manage  its 

*  own  concerns ;  each  was  governed  by  its  own  head,  and  had  its 

<  own  laws.*  What  says  the  ^  doughty  archiepiscopal  champion,* 
Whitgift  ?  *  When  I  said  that  *  the  state  of  the  church  was 
'  popiilar/  in  the  apostles'  time,  I  spake  of  the  outward  form, 
'show,  and  government  of  it,  which  therefore  I  call  ^popular,' 
^  because  the  church  itself,  tliat  is,  the  whole  multitude,  had  in- 
'  terest  almost  in  every  thing,  especially  whilst  the  church  remain- 
^  ed  at  Jerusalem.*  But  the  clenching  quotation  is  from  Bar- 
row's work  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Hanbury  says, 
*we  rejoice  at  being  able  to  draw  our  materials  from  the  writings 

*  of  that  preeminent  son  of  the  establishment  already  cited,  Dr. 
^  Isaac  Barrow,  whose  subsequent  words  and  augmentation  show 
*clearly  the  very  constitution  of  Independent  churches,  and  whence 
*we  challenge  the  affinity  of  their  discipline  to  be  far  more  ac- 
^cordant  to  scriptural  institution,  and  therefore  far  more  apostoli- 
'  cal  than  that  of  any  ecclesiastical  system  which  has  ever  been 

*  incorporated  into,  or  allied,  in  any  way,  to  secular  governments. 
'  Yes,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  pen  of  a  divine  of  such  a 
'large  and  comprehensive  mind  shoula  have  been  providentially 
'made   subservient   to   a   faithful  exhibition  of  truly  primitive 

*  Christianity,  and  still  more,  as  it  is  entirely  free  from  suspicion 
'  of  collision  or  designed  accommodation.' 

The  extract  is  singularly  valuable.  The  last  of  the  seven  ar- 
guments is  worthy  of  Miltou  himself;  and  as  it  may  not  be 
mmiliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  its  quotation  will  not  be  uninte- 
resting : 
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'  This  political  unity  doth  not  well  accord  with  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  the  evangelical  dispensation.  Our  Saviour  affirmed  that  his 
'  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/  and  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  it  con- 
sisteth  in  spiritual  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men,  producing  in  them 
virtue,  spiritual  joy,  and  peace.  It  disavoweth  and  discountenanceth 
'  the  elements  of  the  world,*  by  which  worldly  designs  are  carried  on, 
and  worldly  frames  sustained.  It  requireth  not  to  be  managed  by 
politic  artirtces  or  '  fleshly  wisdom,'  but  by  simplicity,  sincerity,  plain 
dealing ;  as  every  subject  of  it  must  lay  aside  '  all  guile,*  and  dissimu- 
lation,  so  especially  the  officers  of  it  must  do  so,  in  conformity  to  the 
apostles,  who  had  their  '  conversation  in  the  world,'  and  prosecuted 
their  design  '  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wis- 
dom, but  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling 
the  word  of  God  deceitfully,*  &c.  It  needeth  not  to  be  supported  or 
enlarged  by  wealth  and  pomp,  or  by  compulsive  force  and  violence,  for 
'  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise  ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty ;  base 
despicable  thingvS,  &c.,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence ; '  and 
'  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,' 
&c.  It  discountenanceth  the  imposition  of  new  laws  and  precepts, 
besides  those  which  God  hath  enjoined,  or  which  are  necessary  for 
order  and  edification ;  derogating  from  the  liberty  of  Christians,  and 
from  the  simplicity  of  our  religion.  The  government  of  the  Christian 
state  is  represented  purely  spiritual,  administered  by  meek  persuasion, 
not  by  imperious  awe  ;  as  an  humble  ministry,  not  as  stately  domina- 
tion ;  for  the  apostles  themselves  did  not  lord  it  over  men's  '  faith,* 
but  did  co-operate  to  their  *  joy  ; '  they  did  not  '  preach  *  themselves, 
but  *  Christ  Jesus  to  be  the  Lord,'  and  themselves  their  '  servants  fur 
Jesus/  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  them  to  domineer  over  God's 
people.  They  are  to  be  qualified  with  gentleness  and  patience  ;  they 
are  forbidden  to  *  strive/  and  enjoined  to  '  be  gentle  towards  all,  apt 
to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves. 
They  are  to  convince,  to  *  rebuke,*  to  '  exhort  with  all  long  suflPering 
and  doctrine.'  They  are  furnished  with  no  arms  beside  the  divine 
panoply  ;  they  bear  no  'sword'  but  that  'of  the  Spirit,'  which  is  the 
word  of  God  ;'  they  may  tench,  reprove,  they  cannot  compel.  They 
are  not  to  be  entangled  in  the  cares  of  *  this  life.* 

'  The  Christian  church  is  averse  from  pomp,  doth  reject  domination, 
doth  not  recjuire  craft,  wealth,  or  force,  to  maintain  it ;  but  did  at 
first,  and  may  subsist  without  such  means.' 

Havinff  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  '  Independency  is 
grounded  on  Scripture  alone/  Mr.  Hanbury  proposes  to  *  pursue 
^  the  project  of  giving  some  account  of  its  advancement  in  our 
own  country/ 

In  the  thirty- three  chapters  of  the  present  volume,  we  have 
the  denominational  history  of  the  congregational  body,  brongbt 
down  to  the  grand  crisis  of  persecution  and  resistance,  in  the 
midst  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  The  rise  and  progreM  of 
that  body — what   their   founders  and  confessors   thought— -lioir 
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they  acted — their  political,  moral,  and  religious  doctrines  and 
practices — their  sufferings  and  trials — their  heroic  firmness-— 
their  imperfections,  and  schisms,  and  quarrels, — whilst  working 
out  their  own  redemption  from  spiritual  bondage,  and  preparing 
the  nation  to  work  out,  under  divine  providence,  its  redemption 
from  political  slavery,  are  set  forth  and  pourtrayed  with  all  that 
abunoance  of  historical  and  documentary  illustration,  which  we 
have  spoken  of  as  the  invaluable  results  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  dili- 
gence and  research.  We  verily  believe  that  whatever  could  be 
collected  from  print  or  manuscript,  has  been  produced.  Nothing 
*  germane  to  the  matter '  has  been  neglected,  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  task  in  hand  from  any  quarter,  whether  from 
the  mustiest  folio,  or  the  obscurest  pamphlet;  or  to  be  ob- 
tained by  ransacking  offices,  libraries,  stalls,  and  museums, 
and  by  exercising  great  ingenuity  and  scrupulosity  in  abstracting, 
weighing,  testing,  and  collecting  his  materials,  appears  to  have 
been  omitted,  or  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice,  or  eluded  the 
sagacity  of  our  indefatigable  compiler.  To  a  person  who  denies, 
or  is  indifferent  to,  the  rights  of  conscience,  or,  in  other  words, 
refuses  to  take  his  stand  on  the  vantage-ground  of  scripture  and 
right  reason,  the  volume,  with  its  mass  of  texts,  authorities,  quo- 
tations, and  references,  will  not  only  be  uninteresting,  but  aoso- 
lotely  unintelligible — a  mere  chaos  of  crotchets,  meaningless, 
sapless,  worthless.  But  to  him  whose  heart  beats  time  with  the 
aspirations  of  earth's  best  emancipator,  who  has  caught  one  spark 
of  the  living  fire  that  warmed  the  breasts  of  the  church's  best 
reformers — to  the  man  who  fears  God,  and  who  fearing  God,  has 
learned  to  regard  his  fellow  man,  not  as  a  being  whose  soul  the 
devil  is  at  liberty  to  imbrute,  and  whose  body  tne  tyrants  of  this 
world  are  at  liberty  to  mangle,  torment,  and  destroy, — but  as  a 
being  who  is  the  foremost  favorite  of  heaven,  whom  God  has 
made  to  reflect  his  image,  adore  his  power,  hymn  his  mercy,  and 
dwell  for  ever  in  his  beatific  presence — to  such  a  one,  so  sympa- 
thising, and  so  loving,  these  acts  and  monuments  of  no  mean 
struggle,  will  be  as  a  page  out  of  the  great  book  of  providence ; 
and  the  memorials  will  be  read  in  the  fight  that  springs  up  in  the 
bosom  of  faith  and  charity,  when  tracing  the  dealings  of  that 
inscrutable  providence  with  the  militant  church,  and  pondering 

The  ways  of  God  to  man. 

He  alone  will  study  this  interesting  volume  with  profit,  who  en- 
tertains adequate  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  his  species — who 
cherishes  the  most  ardent  love  for  his  fallen  race — who  trembles 
at  the  bare  idea  of  attempting  to  subject  that  mighty  emanation 
from  God,  another's  conscience,  to  his  own — and  who  would 
rather  suffer  death  himself  than  inflict  it  on  another,  on  account 
of  his  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  that  conscience.     In  the  esti- 
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mation  of  such  a  reader,  the  work  will  soon  spread  out  itself,  in 
its  entirety,  before  him,  as  a  harmonious  whole.  For  such,  and 
for  such  only,  indeed,  is  the  book  written.  It  is  worse  than  useless 
to  attempt  to  interest  any  other  class  of  readers. 

We  know  not  what  impression  thb  book  will  make  on  the 
public  mind  generally,  but  we  know  what  impression  it  ought  to 
make  on  the  Protestant  mind  of  this  country.  Its  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  religious  liberty  is  direct ;  and  what  higher  uiteresta 
can  there  be  ?  The  church  of  England  does  not  attect  to  be  any 
longer  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and  the  defence  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  reformed  faith,  is  now  devolved  upon  the  very 
sects,  which  her  corruptions  have  raised  up.  The  delunon  of 
centuries  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  prelatical  church  is  £ut 
passing  a^-ay.  She  now  avows  herself  to  be  a  genuine  daughter 
of  Rome.  The  separatists  irom  her  communion  may  have  long 
so  regarded  her ;  but  she  now  confesses  her  birth,  parentage,  and 
education ;  and  as  tlie  legitimate  offspring  of  the  papal  monster, 
makes  loving  and  filial  overtures  to  her  mother.  At  the  present 
crisis,  therefore,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  oiUgent 
perusal  of  such  a  truly  Protestant  work  as  Mr.  HanbniVs ;  and 
we  heartily  bid  him  ^  God  speed '  in  his  arduous  undertBKing. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Treatise  on  the  Industry  ofNation$;  at  the 

of  National  Economy  and  Taxation,  By  J.  S.  EisoblLj  Esq..  in 
two  volumes.  Loudon  :  Whittaker  and  Co.  1839.  8vo.  pp.  613. 
pp.  435. 

THERE  is  a  stage  through  which  almost  all  mankind  have  to 
pass  in  their  progress  towards  civilization,  remarkable  for  tte 
prevalence  of  sound  over  sense, — of  rhetoric  over  reascm.  For 
a  time,  words  actually  bear  a  higher  value  than  things :  and  some 
orator,  favoured  by  circumstances,  or  gifted  with  an  imperiil 
imagination,  becomes  the  real  magician  of  his  day.  Men  marfri 
at  the  wonders  of  his  mouth,  or  his  pen ;  and  let  him  but  deliver 
his  soul  of  one  or  more  sentences  sufficiently  rhythmical  fiv  the 
occasion,  even  falsehood  itself  shall  assume  the  wings  of  truth  to 
fly  abroad  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  delude  a 
shallow  generation.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,  the  fears  and  weaknesses  of  a  great  WBM 
acquired  a  wider  diffusion  than  the  undeniable  wisdom,  which  h 
happier  moments,  Mr.  Burke  had  uttered  or  published.  Fcopb 
received  amidst  a  tempest  of  applause  such  falladoua  wmeriMk 
as  that  <  the  age  of  chivalrv  was  gone ;  that  of  sophistry,  scowh 
^  MISTS,  and  calculators  had  succeeded;  whilst  the  glory  of  Eanpt 
( was  (thereby)  extinguished  for  ever  I'     The  £Eu:ts  of  the 
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escaped  notice  altogether,  that  the  economists  were  about  to  rea* 
tore  a  better  age  than  that  of  chivalry ;  that  sophistry  was  about 
to  be  exposed  and  put  to  flight  by  the  calculators ;  and  that  tho 
true  glory  of  Europe  was  only  just  about  to  burst  upon  the 
world.  Political  economists  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Folly  for 
having  turned  upon  them  the  finger  of  scorn,  in  exactly  that  de« 
gree,  which  excites  attention  ana  inquiry.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  exclamation  of  the  fox  in  the  Greek  fable :  Q  oia  ke^oXi}  koa 
iyKe<pa\ov  ovk  tx^i !  Years  however  have  rolled  away,  and  are 
&st  wearing  out  the  masque,  with  which  hypocrisy  endeavours  to 
hide  those  semina  rerum^  which  the  &vourea  few  find  it  inconve* 
nient  that  the  subjected  many  should  know.  Not  merely  is  the 
schoolmaster  abroad ;  but  the  lessons  of  political  economy  are  to 
be  learned  in  numberless  Mechanic's  Institutes,  and  many  very 
valuable  publications. 

Amongst  the  last  we  are  happy  to  number  that  treatise  which 
now  lies  before  us  on  the  Inaustry  of  Nations.  Mr.  Eisdell 
plainly  tells  us  that  his  object  is  to  be  useful  rather  than  brilliant 
He  has  availed  himself,  with  much  diligence  and  ability,  of  the 
labours  of  his  precursors,  from  Adam  Smith,  who  was  the  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  of  his  science,  down  to  Professor  Long^field^ 
Ck>lonel  Torrens,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Doctor  Hamilton,  ana  Mr. 
Mc  Culloch.  He  craves  from  ^the  reader  that  indulg^ence  to 
'  which  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  is  entitled,  and  whidi  such  a 
<  one  never  fails  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  who  can  appro- 
'ciate  her  excellence,  and  admire  her,  though  presented  m  a 
*  homely  garb.'  He  presents  Political  Economy»  in  his  pages, 
under  a  somewhat  different  aspect  to  that  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  viewed ;  and  for  that  reason  he  has  prefixed  the  peculiar 
title  to  his  book.  Its  subjects  are  the  labour,  land,  and  stock 
possessed  by  the  individual  members  of  a  community ;  as  well  as 
the  various  phenomena  which  human  industry,  in  a  state  of 
society,  developes.  Its  subdivisions  are  production,  distribution, 
consumption,  and  taxation.  We  propose  giving  a  brief  outline 
of  his  views  under  each  of  these  heads. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  poverty  of  technical  phraseology 
is  such,  that  there  is  included  within  it^  not  only  those  things 
\irhich  are  produced,  but  tliose  also  which  are  acquired.     Hunting, 
fishing,  mining,  and  the  manipulations  by  which  raw  materi^ 
are  wrought  into  finished  goods,  we  cannot  very  well  help  de- 
scribing as  productive  operations ;  to  which  must  be  added  the 
almost  countless  departments  of  all  wholesale  and  retail  business. 
In  fact  labour  is  the  great  support  of  man, — the  main  wheel  of 
tlie  vast  machine  which  is  rolling  forward  society  from  age  to  age, 
^nd  manifesting  both  the  judgment  and  mercy  of  God  :  liis  judg- 
ment in  marking  down  the  curse  of  sin ;  liis  mercy  in  extracting 
good  from  the  consequences  of  original  transgression.     We  do 
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not  agree  with  our  author^  that  the  denunciation  <  By  the  sweat 

<  of  thy  brow  shall  thou  eat  bread,'  means  something  opposite  to 
what  the  account  in  Genesis  declares  it  to  have  been ;  but  we 
quite  accord  with  him  in  the  idea,  that  the  Almighty  has  super- 
induced upon  what  was  at  first  penal,  a  law  of  benevolence. 
*The  necessity/  he  justly  observes,  *for  exertion,  though  it  falls 

<  on  the  human  race  in  a  more  onerous  manner  than  on  most 

<  other  animated  beings,  is   yet  tempered  with   g^oodness,  and 

<  freighted  with  richer  blessings.  Tnis  necessity  has  impelled 
'man  to  cultivate  and  improve   his   powers,  wnereby   he  not 

<  merely  subsists  in  a  stationary  condition,  but  has  attained  to  a 
'  supremacy  over  creation,  and  lias  risen  higher  in  intellect  than 
^  in  station ;  enlarging  his  abundance,  securing  his  health,  and 
*  administering  to  his  enjoyments.     It  is  not  only  the  preceptor 
'  of  the  intellect,  but  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  the  human 
^  race/     It  is  not  pretended,  indeed,  that  labour  can  create  any 
thing:    but  human  agency,  combining  with  the   operations  of 
nature,  produces  new  forms  of  matter,  suited  to  the  necessities 
and  desires  of  our  species ;  and  it  is  of  course  in  this  sense  alone, 
that  production  must  be  understood  in  political  economy.    The 
employment  of  the  several  instruments  of  production, — ^labour  in 
conjunction  with  capital,  or  with  capital  and  land,  is  expressed  by 
the  term  industry :  and  the  circumstances  which  conduce  to  the 
effectiveness  of  industry,  and  the  progress  of  opulence,  are  of  two 
classes;  those  which  are  beyond  our  control,  and  those  lying 
within  it.     Amongst  the  former,  are  fertility  of  soil,  excellence  oi 
climate,  certain  natural  productions,  advantages  of  situation,  or 
facilities  of   intercourse.     Amongst  the   latter  are  knowled^ 
skilly  excitements  to  industry,  division   of  labour,  freedom  ojf 
trade,  demand  for  commodities,  roads,  posts,  canals,  distribation 
of  property,  density  of  population,  and  amount  of  ci^itaL    In 
addition  to  these,  political  and  moral  causes  should  never  be  tof' 

{rotten.  Private  probity  tends  to  public  opulence,  as  on  the  other 
land  general  profligacy  leads  to  national  poverty.  In  toudiing 
upon  such  matters,  Mr.  Eisdell  has  filled  his  first  volume^  replete 
as  it  is  with  sound  sense,  conveyed  in  plain  and  perqiieuoiis,  if 
not  always  in  the  most  attractive  language. 

On  the  mode  in  which  science  and  skill  have  operated  upon 
industry,  he  mentions  amongst  other  striking  ilIustFBtioiii»  die 
manufacture  of  cloth.  Yarn  was  spun  by  the  distaff  in  ancKitf 
days,  as  it  is  still  along  some  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Duobe^ 
no  doubt  to  the  immense  consolation  of  all  and-reformen  in  Aeir 
neighbourhood.  This  primitive  instrument  in  England  gave  Wfi 
ages  ago,  to  the  one  thread  spinning-wheel,  which  doubled  tic 
results  of  toil,  and  added  to  the  picturesque  of  poetry.  JJnlHf 
George  the  Third,  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright  bniugot  tonnd 
in   quick  succession   the  water-frame  and  the       inningi-jaBBy* 
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These  machines,  subseauently  combined  and  perfected  by 
Crompton,  have  now  reached  such  perfection,  that  instead  of  one 
thread  held  by  hand,  the  mule  will  work  a  vast  multitude  at  erne 
and  the  same  time.     *  There  have  been  some  machines  oon« 

*  structed  upon  this  principle,  which  spin  the  almost  incredible 

*  number  of  2200  threads,  and  with  no  other  attendance  tiian  one 
^  spinner,  assisted  by  a  child ;  while  the  tiiread  is  spun  with  sudi 
'  evenness,  and  may  be  made  of  such  delicacy  of  fineness,  that  it 
<  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  spin  it  b^  nand.*  So  also  with 
regard  to  bleaching  cloth,  the  discovery  oi  Scheele  in  1770,  who 
ascertained  that  chlorine  possessed  the  property  of  destroying 
colour,  and  whitening  substances  submitted  to  its  action,  was  so 
beautifully  applied  by  our  countrymen,  tiiat  through  chloride  of 
lime,  this  process  is  effected  in  a  less  number  of  liours,  than  it 
formerly  occupied  montiis.  The  invention  of  printing  by  cylin- 
drical  rollers^  mstead  of  blocksL  then  followed :  enabling  work- 
men to  print  just  a  hundred  tunes  faster  tiian  they  ever  could 
before.  Power-looms  brought  up  the  rear  of  modern  improve- 
ments. Nor  have  we  room  to  enumerate  tiie  new  fulling>- 
mills,  the  machinery  for  combing  wools,  nor  all  the  other  various 
modes  in  which  wind,  and  water,  and  fire,  and  above  all,  steam« 
have  enriched  and  blessed  mankind.  The  results  of  labour  are 
actually  in  some  cases  multiplied  two  hundred-fold:  and  tiie 
united  aggregate  of  our  steam-engines  alone  may  be  stated  as 
equal  to  the  rorce  of  twelve  million  of  common  operatives,  such 
as  existed  from  fifty  years  to  a  century  ago.  Gunpowder  itself 
has  helped  to  fill  the  cornucopia  of  peace,  mstead  of  glutting  the 
appetite  of  war.  Rock-blasting  could  have  been  carried  on,  to 
the  degree  we  now  see  it,  by  no  other  means.  Bridges,  tunnels, 
roads  over  mountains,  or  mines  excavated  in  their  foundations, 
bear  witness,  that  some  mightier  agent  than  vinegar  has  levelled 
every  Alp  of  difficulty  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 
A  greater  than  Hannibal  is  here  !  Knowledge  and  science  have 
proved  the  true  Prospero  and  Ariel  of  latter  years :  or  rather,  we 
would  acknowledge  with  grateful  reverence,  that  an  Almighty 
Benefiictor  has  so  brought  them  to  bear  upon  what  the  economists 
call  production,  that  as  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  remarks,  *  obstacles 

*  seem  to  diminish  as  we  advance,  instead  of  thickening  around  us 
^  with  an  increasing  complexity.'  Unnecessary  apprenticeships, 
ignorance,  and  monopolies,  as  well  as  the  petty  interferences  of 
legislation,  alone  remain  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  the  fullest  deve- 
lopment may  ensue  of  industrial  power  and  ingenuity. 

The  labour  of  every  nation  is  undoubtedly  that  wonderful 
fund,  by  the  outlay  of  which,  not  only  its  supply  of  all  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life  is  acquired,  but  all  the  higher 
interests  of  man,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral,  are  advanced. 
Industry  mainly  depends  upon  the  operation  of  two  motives  to 
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exertion, — fear  and  hope ;  the  fear  of  bad  or  worse,  and  the  hope 
of  better  circumstances.  The  institution  of  private  property 
therefore  must  be  looked  to,  as  having  constituted  one  of  tbe 
chief  incitements  to  both  manual  and  mental  toil.  Individual 
appropriation,  though  emanating  from  selfishness,  has  thus  been 
among  the  best  benefactors  to  our  race  at  large.  Land  and 
labour  soon  produce  capital :  but  tlie  effect  of  capital  on  employ- 
ment, and  its  influences  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages,  appear 
to  our  author  to  have  been  much  misunderstood.  He  adopts  the 
ideas  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  shows  that  capital  and  labour  are 
not  equivalent;  that  capital  does  not  maintain  a  population,  nor 
of  itself  cause  employment ;  and  that  the  general  industry  of  a 
country  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  its  existing  quantity 
of  capital.  We  recommend  this  portion  of  his  work  to  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  our  readers ;  since  it  bears  on  the  pauperism  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  prospects  of  oui  growing  operative 
classes  in  England  and  Scotland,  In  his  classification  of  property 
we  entirely  agree,  as  also  in  his  chapter  on  machinery.  On  the 
division  of  employments,  Adam  Smith  had  left  little  or  nothing  to 
desire ;  nor  on  the  freedom  of  industry,  can  we  anticipate  that 
enlightened  persons,  unbiassed  by  interest  or  party,  will  be  found 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Eisdell.  Axioms,  which  would  have  frightened 
our  worthy  progenitors  into  fits,  have  now  become  household 
proverbs  amongst  us.  Experience,  general  information,  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  nine  Arabic  numer- 
als,— these  are  the  new  philosophers,  endowed  with  something 
like  ubiquity,  to  teach  practical  wisdom,  and  the  lessons  of  utility, 
not  merely  to  dunces  possessing  seats  in  certain  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  humbler  artisan,  by  the  fire-light  of  his  hearth- 
stone, with  a  wife  and  children  around  him.  Blessings  on  the 
hearts  that  throb,  and  the  pens  that  indite,  with  the  benevolent 
object  of  doing  good  to  our  handicraftsmen!  They  form  the 
sinews  of  our  strength,  whether  they  dedicate  their  vi^nr  to  ap- 
propriative, — agricultuml, — manufacturing, — or  distributive  in- 
dustry. Upon  each  of  these  heads  there  is  an  interesting  section 
in  the  treatise  before  us.  The  last,  in  discussing  commerce^ 
branches  off,  as  it  could  scarcely  fail  of  doing,  into  three  disquisi- 
tions on  the  home, — the  colonial, — and  toreign  trade*  Then 
follows  a  chapter  on  supply  and  demand ;  which  we  must  pass 
over  through  want  of  space,  and  a  desire  just  to  touch  upoo 
monetary  principles. 

Our  autlior  commences  with  laying  open  the  functions,  proper- 
ties, and  origin  of  money ;  which  may  be  ranked  as  an  invention, 
conspicuous  amongst  those  methods  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  found  out  to  lighten  his  labour,  and  raise  its  efficiency  to  tbe 
highest  point.  The  different  functions  performed  by  it  may  lead 
to  its  being  regarded  in  two  different  points  of  view,  namely,  as  a 
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standard  of  value,  and  an  instrument  of  exchange.  The  remaiia 
of  our  economist  on  gold  and  silver,  and  a  circulating  medium 
generally,  without  at  au  aiming  at  novelty,  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion.    He  proceeds,  however,  to  say  that — 

*  The  present  state  of  the  currency  in  England,  which  restricts  the 
circulation  of  paper  to  sums  of  five  pounds  and  upwards,  leaving  the 
smaUer  payments  to  be  made  in  coin,  is  perhaps  that  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  of  too  great  or  too  small  an  amount  of 
metallic  currency,  which  while  it  prevents  coin  from  disappearing 
from  circulation  to  an  unsafe  extent,  does  not  on  the  other  hand  load 
the  circulating  medium  by  too  heavy  an  amount  of  expensive  coin. 
The  public  convenience  too  is  effectually  secured  against  too  little  coin, 
by  the  rig^t,  which  the  people  have  of  demanding  it  in  exchange  for 
paper  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.' — Vol.  i.  p.  452. 

Our  own  views  on  this  subject  are  somewhat  different  we  con- 
fess :  nor  do  we  see,  why  we  should  not  dispense  at  least  with 
the  golden  part  of  our  metallic  currency  altogether.  Its  cost  is  be- 
lieved to  be  no  less  than  ten  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  profit 
which  the  metal  would  have  produced,  through  being  employed 
productively,  is  lost  by  its  bein^  used  as  a  circulating  medium. 
To  this  must  be  added  heavy  items  both  for  detrition  and  acci- 
dents at  sea :  besides  which,  much  less  employment  is  afforded 
by  coining,  than  by  working  up  gold  for  other  purposes.  Sup- 
posing the  gold  currency  of  the  country  to  be  thirty  millions,* 
the  charge  of  providing  it  would  scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  £4,000,000  per  annum  ;  a  sum  which  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  save,  if  it  can  be  done.  Harriet  Martineau  has  illustrated  this, 
if  we  remember  right,  in  her  story  of  Berkely  the  Banker; 
which  we  allude  to,  not  as  being  an  authority,  but  rather  as  being 
an  ingenious  little  publication  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
individual.  Our  plan  would  be,  to  have  one  national  bank  of 
issue,  responsible  to  parliament,  and  keeping  no  accounts  which 
the  public  may  not  inspect ;  least  of  all  such  as  may  be  huddled 
up  in  a  back-parlour.  One  of  its  special  functions  should  be  to 
watch  the  rates  of  exchange  in  the  great  market  of  the  world, 
and  adjust  its  paper  issues  to  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  so  that 
an  English  note  for  a  pound  sterling  should  be  equivalent  to 
twenty  shillings  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  It  striKes  us,  that 
some  such  scheme  as  this, — depriving  country-bankers  of  that 
prerogative  of  issuing  money  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  executive,  and  which  would  save  the  nation  an 
enormous  annual  charge  in  having  to  provide,  as  it  now  does,  a  cur- 


•  Mr.  EUdell  imderstates  it  at  £20,000,000  gold,  and  £10,000,000  silver, 
p.  468  of  his  first  volume.  Tlie  quantity  of  metallic  money  all  over  the 
world  is  supposed  to  be  above,  rather  than  below,  a  thousand  millions  of 
pounds  sterling ! 
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rency  of  metallic  sovereigns, — would  also  preserve  us  from  those 
fluctuations  in  prices,  whicn  sooner  or  later  prove  ruinous  to  mercan- 
tile enterprize.  The  return  to  cash  payments  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  an  honest  measure  as  far  as  it  went :  but 
a  larger  amount  of  justice  than  it  afforded,  at  far  less  cost  of 
suffering  than  it  occasioned,  might  without  doubt  have  been 
secured,  we  venture  to  think,  had  soimd  information  on  the  sub- 
ject been  then  as  generally  diffused  as  it  is  now.  We  can  only 
furtlier  refer  to  several  able  articles  in  the  Westminster  Renew, 
attributed  to  Colonel  Peyronnet  Thompson  and  his  friends,  which 
demonstrate,  that  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  might  be 
adopted  upon  safe  and  upright  principles,  combining  all  uie  ad- 
vantages, without  the  disadvantages,  of  a  metallic  medium,  as  we 
at  present  have  it.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
we  regard  such  schemes  as  Cobbett  and  his  living'  admirers  have 
termed  an  equitable  adjustment,  with  the  abhorrence  which  dis- 
honesty deserves  ;  whether  it  veils  its  designs  under  magniloquent 
harangues  at  Birmingham,  or  expiates  its  offences  against  society 
upon  the  drop  at  Newgate. 

Our  author  admits,  that  if  the  issue  of  paper  money  were,  like 
the  coinage,  in  the  hands  of  government  exclusively,  there  would 
ensue  an  uniformity  in  the  value  of  the  circulation,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  equality  of  prices.  Yet  the  objections  to  it  he  deems 
so  strong,  as  altogether  to  counterbalance  such  benefits.  He 
states  them  so  acutely  and  candidly,  that  we  should  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  transcribe  them,  did  our  limits  permit;  whilst 
we  feel  fearful  of  weakening  them  by  abbreviation.  In  his  ap- 
prehensions of  political,  instead  of  commercial  panic,  we  do  not 
partici[)ate;  provided  always,  that  the  government  in  question 
shall  be  a  constitutional  and  responsible  one ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
realization  of  what  we  profess  to  have  in  this  country.  It  appears 
to  us  that  there  would  exist,  under  the  circumstances  supposed. 
an  additional  guarantee  for  good  behaviour,  on  the  side  ooth  of 
governors  and  subjects.  If  either  failed  in  their  duties,  tlie  punish- 
ment would  be  just  so  much  the  more  prompt  and  severe,  as  to 
operate  in  the  way  of  stronger  motives  to  mutual  vigilance.    Bnt 

*  the  warlike  character  of  government,'  it  is  argued,  *  should  sepa- 
'  rate  its  pecuniary  resources,  as  much  as  possible,  from  a  depen- 

*  dencc  on   credit  or  opinion^  and    present  its   means,   like  its 

*  weapons,  of  hard  tnctal,  ef&civut  under  all  circiunstances,  and 
'  fitted  to  withstand  both  open  attack,  and  insidious  underminings 
*of  reputation.*  This  is,  however,  where  we  differ  from  him; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  metaphorical  analogies  have  for 
the  moment  run  away  with  his  generally  excellent  judgment  A 
really  valuable  government  can  htive  no  proper  basis  but  opiniotu 
The  fewer  '  weapons  of  hard  metal  *  which  it  may  be  iiecessBry 
for  it  to  possess,  so  much  the  better.     As  public  opinion  gets 
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additional  enlightenment,  which  through  providence  it  is  doing 
every  day,  so  much  more  will  be  understood  the  vast  advantages 
of  peace  abroad,  and  economy  at  home.  All  that  the  expanding 
trade  of  our  fellow-countrymen  requires,  is  to  be  let  alone  in  its 
vocations  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  have  fair  calculable  profits 
secured  for  it  on  the  other.  The  last,  at  least,  can  never  be  the 
case,  whilst  it  is  in  the  power  of  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,  in  any 
country  or  market  town,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  to  add  at 
their  pleasure  ten  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country.     When  we  are  told  of  *the  amazing 

*  amount  of  credit  thus  afforded  to  industry,'  our  answer  is,  that 
a  credit  of  this  kind  is  precisely  the  delusion  which  turns  honest 
traders  into  gambling  speculators.  Fair  credit,  resting  upon  sub- 
stantial property,  and  acknowledged  uprightness  in  commercial 
trfinsactions,  is  like  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  in  which  industry 
flourishes  and  expatiates ;  whilst  that  sort  of  credit,  which  de- 
pends more  or  less  upon  provincial  paper,  reminds  us  of  the 
laughing-gas,  the  source  of  unnatural  spirits,  and  leading  to  con- 
vulsions as  its  catastrophe.  Neither  would  we  demand  aught 
else  of  Mr.  Eisdell  himself,  with  regard  to  the  working  of  a 
national  paper  system,  than  to  act  upon  what  he  has  truly 
observed  in  another  page  :  *  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England 

*  paper,  during  the    time  it  was  inconvertible  into   cash,   there 

*  was  not  in  fact  a  certain  belief  that  it  would  be  paid  in  coin,  but 
*«o  one  feared  that  the  value  which  it  represented^  and  for  which 
^it  was  taken^  woidd  not  ultimately  he  paid^  or  would  ever  be 

*  refused  to  be  given  for  it :  hence  its  continued  currency.     A 

*  paper  currency  sets  free  a  portion  of  capital  from  investment  in 
^  the  precious  metals,  and  it  acts  as  capital  in  abridging  labour,  the 
^same  as  any  tool  or  machine.' — Vol.  i.  p.  488.  Indeed,  we 
altogether  agree  with  him  in  his  section  on  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  a  change  in  tliat  value. 

So  also  in  his  admirable,  though  short  chapter  on  the  division 
of  property,  it  affords  us  sincere  gratification  to  find  him  demon- 
strating, that  with  respect  to  tlie  distribution  either  of  land, 
houses,  money,  or  any  other  species  of  wealth  or  possession,  in 
which  industry  is  concerned,  all  right  views  of  national  economy 
are  opposed  to  legislative  interference.  In  truth,  our  laws  of 
entail  and  primogeniture,  with  the  various  aristocratic  associations 
which  they  involve,  do  their  utmost  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  para- 
lyze production.  They  are  the  remnants  of  feudalism,  with  all 
its  absurdities,  which  will  ever  be  towards  commerce,  with  all  its 
hiessings,  precisely  what  the  lean  and  hungry  kine,  or  the  thin 
blasted  ears  of  Pharaoh,  were  to  the  seven  fat-fleshed  and  well- 
favoured  cattle,  or  the  seven  bountiful  ears  on  one  stalk,  emblem- 
atic of  the  plenty  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Eisdell  closes  his  first  volume 
with  the  subject  of  Population.     He  alludes  to  the  two  opposite 
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opinions  held  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  reproductive 
faculty  in  man  :  the  one,  that  it  exists  in  excess,  tending  to  mul- 
tiply human  beings  faster  than  provision  can  be  made  for  their 
support ;  the  other,  that  it  is  so  regulated,  as  naturally  to  conduce 
to  human  happiness : 

'  The  modern  exhibition  of  the  former  and  distressing  view  of  the 
question,  with  its  complete  development  and  application,  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Professor  Malthus  and  his  followers.    The  overthrow 
of  that  view,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  the  latter  and  cheer- 
ing one,  is  due  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Weyland,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sadler. 
These  contrary  views,  whether  individually  or  nationally  entertained, 
point  to  maxims  and  conduct  diametricdly  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  former  leads  to  discourage,  in  a  measure,  the  marriage  union,  ot 
its  postponement  to  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  life,  especially 
amongst  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  make  an  adequate  provision  for 
their  offspring ;  and  this  with  the  view  of  lessening  their  number,— 
assuming  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  better  in  propertion  as 
they  are  fewer  in  number,  and  worse  as  they  multiply.      The  latter 
denies  the  position  that  their  condition  suffers  as  they  increase,  assert- 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  improves  with  every  addition ;  and  de- 
nounces such  discouragement  as  repugnant  to  nature,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God,  ineffectual  to  its  intended  purpose,  and  fraught  with  an 
immeasurable  load  of  vice,  suffering,  and  degradation.     Analogy  with 
the  other  operations  of  nature  strongly  points  to  the  presumptioa,  that 
no  natural  tendency  should  be  found  in  population  to  outrun  the  pro- 
vision which  nature  has  made  for  its  support.' — VoL  i.  pp.  533,.4. 

We  should  concur  with  our  author  in  hifl  last  assertion,  were 
it  not,  that  the  original  command  given  to  mankind  to  increase 
and  multiply  ^vas  given  previous  to  the  &11.  Sin  marred  the 
whole  arrangement;  and  as  transgressors,  living  in  a  state  of 
probation,  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them.  Not  that  we 
intend  going  into  the  subject,  which  would  supply  matter  for 
volumes,  rather  than  for  an  article;  and  we  husten  forward, 
therefore,  to  glance  at  his  ideas  upon  Distribution. 

This  constitutes  his  second  grand  topic  of  discussion,  under 
which  he  treats  of  the  rent  of  land,  the  profits  of  stock  and 
capital,  and  the  rewards  of  labour.     His  theory  on  the  first  of 
these  is,  that  our  present  agricultural  rents  consist  merely  of 
surplus  profits,  which  cultivation  affords  to  the  labour  and  capitai 
expended  on  the  land,  over  what  would  be  acquired  by  the  fumt 
labor  and  capital  otherwise  employed.     The  rent  of  land,  accord- 
ing to  him,  resembles  that  of  a  shop  or  house  of  business,  and 
must  be  determined  on  the  same  principles.      He  deems  it  indi^ 
))ensable  to  its  existence,  that  the  quahty  of  the  cultivated  aoik 
or  the  efficiency  of  the  powers  of  labour  in  relation  to  that  qnafitTt 
should  be  such  as  to  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  the  necessariei  of 
life,  than  is  required  for  tlie  maintenance  of  tlie  persons  employod 
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upon  the  land.  *  As  much  as  this  produce  is  more  than  sufficient 
*  for  the  maintenance  of  these  persons,  a  power  exists  of  paying 
^renty  if  it  be  necessary.'  He  maintains  that  the  causes  of  its 
rising  or  falling  must  be  sought  for  amongst  such  as  affect  the 
quantity  and  efficiency  of  the  labour  and  capital  which  can  be 
advantageously  employed  in  husbandry ;  as  also  amongst  such  as 
affect  the  profit  accruing  from  that  employment;  yet  not  the 
absolute  or  gross  profit,  but  the  excess  of  pr(^  over  what  is 
usually  acquired  in  other  occupations. 

'The  origin,  the  occasion^  and  the  progress  of  rent  may  be  thns 
stated.  The  insufficient  supply  of  the  productive  agency  of  the  soil, 
and  the  consequent  increasing  difficulty,  as  population  and  productive 
power  advance,  of  raising  an  adequate  quantity  of  food,  cause  the 
-prices  of  provisions,  and  of  every  other  kind  of  the  produce  of  land, 
to  be  continually  advancing.  The  effect  of  every  successive  increase 
in  these  prices  is  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land,  and  yet 
to  derive  from  it  the  customary  remuneration  of  labour  and  oapitaL 
In  which  case,  the  larger  returns  upon  the  old  enclosures  of  superior 
quality  render  their  cultivation  highly  profitable ;  and  as  this  proceeds 
not  from  superior  skill  in  the  farmer,  but  from  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  land,  the  landlords,  who  grant  permission  to  occupy  these  landi, 
are  enabled  to  demand  an  advance  of  rents ;  while  the  competition  dT 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  occupying  land  compels  them  to  offer  its 
full  value.  In  each  of  these  successive  advances,  that  last  enclosed 
land,  which  paid  no  rent,  becomes  charged  with  a  rent  equal  to  the 
advance,  or  the  excess  of  profit  which  the  land  affords  over  the  fresh 
and  more  inferior  land  ;  leaving  only  the  new  portion  rent-free ;  while 
the  other  lands,  which  had  formerly  paid  rent,  become  severally 
charged  with  an  addition  to  their  previous  rents,  by  the  amount  of  the 
advance ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  a  rent  equal  to  the 
surplus  profit  their  cultivation  affords,  above  what  could  be  acquired 
by  employing  the  same  capital  in  other  occupations.  In  these  advances, 
the  gradation  of  rents  remains  unchanged ;  for  the  rent  of  land  of  the 
best  quality  must  always  be  higher  than  that  of  the  second  best ;  the 
second  higher  than  the  third ;  the  third  higher  thai^  th^  fourth ;  and 
so  on.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  2^,^, 

He  does  not,  however,  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
unequal  fertility,  and  cultivation  of  poor  soils,  can  be  the  cause 
either  of  the  origin  or  progress  of  rent;  the  latter  being  the 
consequence,  and  not  the  cause ;  since  it  is  to  escape  the  payment 
of  rent  that  inferior  grounds  are  resorted  to.  He  further  con- 
caves that  high  profits,  which  prevent  the  tillage  of  poorer  lands, 
must  always  occasion  lower  rents ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  low 
profits,  with  their  usual  accompaniment  of  large  capitals  devoted 
to  agriculture,  spreading  thereby  cultivation  over  such  lands, 
usoally  cause  rents  to  advance.  He  shows,  also,  how  rent  enters 
into  the  composition  of  prices,  after  a  different  manner  from  that 
which  occurs  with  regard  to  either  wages  or  profits.  High  or 
low  wages  and  profits  are  the  causes  of  high  or  low  prices.     But 
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as  regards  the  monopoly  of  land,  high  prices  occasion  high  rents, 
and  not  high  rents  high  prices.  Hence  the  interest  of  our  over- 
grown aristocracy,  in  maintaining  the  corn-laws,  becomes  as  clear 
as  day.  The  staff  of  life,  which  might  be  procured  in  the  Ikltic 
ports  for  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  less  than  it  costs  here,  can  only 
be  obtained,  through  the  operation  of  protective  duties,  at  that 
enormous  artificial  price  which  the  landed  leviathans  have  con- 
trived to  impose,  in  order  that  their  present  oppressive  rentals 
may  be  upheld.  That  the  farmer  gains  nothing  by  the  corn-laws 
is  abundantly  evident.  The  high  price  of  produce  yields  him  no 
benefit  in  the  long  run,  because,  on  renewing  his  lease,  the  land- 
lord will  demand  as  rent,  whatever  surplus  profit  that  high  price 
may  afford  above  the  profits  of  other  occupations.  Proprietors 
indeed  gull  their  uninformed  cultivators  with  glozing  speeches, 
and  after-dinner  toasts,  about  the  corn-laws  being  the  essence 
and  core  of  agricultural  prosperity ;  but  the  whole  lunle  is  just 
sudi  a  process  as  we  hear  of  in  the  voyages  of  Sinbad  the  sailor, 
when  he  describes  the  diamond-merchants.  These  people  threw 
down  pieces  of  meat  into  a  dangerous  and  inaccessible  valley, 
strewed  with  precious  stones,  which  of  course  adhered  to  the 
morsels  falling  upon  them.  Eagles  from  the  neighbouring  cliffs 
then  pounced  upon  the  flesh,  and  carried  it  off  to  their  nests  for 
their  young  ones ;  but  the  merchants,  watching  their  opportunity, 
drove  away  the  birds,  rifled  every  airie  they  could  reach,  and 
appropriated  the  jewels  for  their  pains.  No  doubt,  could  tlie 
entiles  have  remonstrated,  they  would  have  been  assured  that 
their  robbers  were  their  very  best  friends  !  Protection  has  always 
struck  us  as  being  a  gilded  name,  covering  more  processes  of 
plunder  and  iniquity  than  almost  any  other  word  with  whidi  we 
are  acquainted.  Yet  if  the  farmer  gains  nothing  by  the  mono- 
poly, so  neither  does  the  labourer.  Both  are  neither  more  nor 
ess  than  the  geese  maintained  and  deluded  for  the  special  l>enefit 
of  an  oligarchy,  whose  heart  is  still  feudal,  whatever  its  profes- 
sions may  be ;  whose  real  political  creed  is,  that  the  eggs  and 
feathers  of  all  other  bipeds  belong  to  their  *  lordships  and  iaird- 
*  ships'  by  divine  right ;  that,  in  mcty — 

'  The  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate. 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  !* 

It  can  be  demonstrated,  that  wages  do  not  rise  and  fall  in  dm 
proportion  to  the  price  of  corn.  Labourers  were  frightened, 
iiuleed,  on  a  recent  occasion,  into  an  opposite  belief  through 
want  of  knowing  better.  The  truth,  nevertheless,  flows  out  at 
last,  that  their  condition  has  become  worse,  instead  of  hiring 
improved,  since  the  enactment  of  the  corn-lau'S.  Landlords  are 
the  solitary  p^ainors;  and  they  only  in  the  sense  of  grBspiiig  an 
iniiuodiafe  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  present  wastefuiiieM  and 
ultimate  ruin.     Could  prodigals  ever  be  taught  practicri  wisdooif 
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tkev  would  soon  see  that  selfishness  is  the  permanent  enemy  to 
sel^  as  the  bargain  gets  older ;  that  all  its  compacts  are  made 
upon  Satanic  principles ;  that  the  victim  surrenders  substance  for 
a  shadow,  just  as  the  dairymaid  gives  her  shilling  to  a  fortune- 
teller, or  as  the  sinner  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil.  Landed  pro- 
Erietors  are  in  the  same  boat,  together  with  their  tenantry  who 
old  the  farms ;  with  their  ser&,  who  water  the  soil  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow;  with  their  great  customers,  our  manufac- 
turing millions ;  as  well  as  with  all  the  wives  and  children  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  By  a  juggle  of  long  standing,  they  have  con- 
trived to  appropriate  an  undue  sliare  of  the  provisions ;  or  (which 
cmnes  to  the  same  point)  they  have  been  able  to  impose  an  unfiur 
price  upon  the  greatest  necessary  of  life.  Let  them,  therefore, 
come  to  a  proper  adjustment,  before  the  company  of  those  who 
sail  with  them  shall  have  lost  alt(^ether  their  temper,  and  so 
resolve  in  some  evil  hour  to  throw  them  overboard*  The  best 
arbitrators  between  them  and  the  community  at  large  will  be  the 
political  economists. 

With  regard  to  the  Profits  of  Stock,  our  author  considers  that 
their  rate  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  capital  to  the 
known  profitable  uses,  to  which  there  are  tne  means  of  applying 
it ;  and  that  the  consequent  degree  of  productiveness  of  toe  last 
created,  and  least  advantageously  occupied  portion,  has  not  been 
hitherto  recognized  as  it  should  have  been,  except  in  the  lectures 
of  Doctor  Longfield.  The  criterion  of  national  prosperity  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  gross  production,  which  the  capital  and  labour 
of  a  country  together  present;  which  production  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  share  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  the  capitalist, 
and  constitutes  the  rate  of  his  profit.  In  proceeding  to  analyze 
the  rewards  of  labour,  he  first  glances  at  them  in  the  aggregate, 
showing  that  they  depend  on  the  productiveness  of  industry ;  on 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  shares  which,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  gross  produce,  fall  under  the  heads  of  rent  and  profits;  and 
on  tlie  adjustment  of  labour  being  more  or  less  favorably  arranged, 
so  as  that  there  may  be  a  supply  of  commodities  in  precise  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  them.  He  then  touches  upon  inequality 
in  the  rewards  of  different  kinds  of  labor ;  on  those  of  learned  and 
scientific  exertion ;  on  those  derived  or  received  by  masters  and 
adventurers ;  and,  lastly,  on  those  of  our  operative  classes.  He 
truly  observes, — 

'  The  opinions  that  are  held  on  the  circumstances  which  determine 
wages,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  never  inoperative.  The  mighty 
interests  involved  cause  them  to  be  always  in  action,  either  for  good  or 
evil.  These  opinions  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  prosperity, 
as  well  as  on  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  If  just,  they  may 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  such  measures,  as  may  contribute  in  a  high 
d^ee  to  advance  public  wealth,  and  the  interest  of  the  poor  ;  at  the 
'  same  time  that  they  may  tend  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  masters,  and 
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the  content  of  the  men,  hy  showing  that  wages  are  really  determined 
by  natural  circumstances,  of  too  powerful  a  ch&racter  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced either  by  legislative  enactments,  or  by  any  attempts  or  combi- 
nations of  masters  or  men.  On  the  other  hand,  erroneous  views  on 
these  points  may  frustrate  the  best  concerted  measures  for  the  public 
good.  Turbulent  men  may  take  advantage  of  such  errors  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  a  misguided  populace,  by  representing  the  lowness  of 
their  wages,  and  the  poverty  of  their  condition,  as  owing  to  corruptions 
of  the  state,  or  to  wicked  combinations  of  employers,  taking  advantage 
of  their  ignorance  or  necessities  to  impose  unequal  terms  upon  them, 
in  order  to  enrich  themselves.  Such  errors  may  disturb  the  public 
peace,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  property,  and  to  drying  up  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity ;  or,  if  not  carried  to  this  extent,  ther 
may  lead  to  the  regulating  of  wages  by  law,  or  by  combinations 
amongst  workmen.  But  the  regulation  of  wages  by  law,  or  combina- 
tions, though  it  may  do  incalculable  mischief,  can  seldom  do  any  good. 
It  may  secure  to  the  labourer  from  his  employer  that  just  remuneration 
for  his  toil,  to  which  natural  circumstances  entitle  him;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  such  regulation,  by  any  direct  act,  to  increase  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  wages.  It  may  eflPect  a  partition  of  that  fund,  differ- 
ent from  what  would  take  place,  if  left  entirely  free ;  but  as  much  as 
it  may  add  to  the  wages  of  one  class,  it  must  diminish  from  that  which 
is  really  due  to  another,  and  from  what  that  other  would  receive,  if 
not  so  prevented.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  127,-8. 

Mr.  Eisdell,  in  his  third  book,  takes  up  the  subject  oi  consump- 
tion^ in  the  sense  of  its  being  synonymous  with  fise.  And  here  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  all  those  traces  of  divine  contrivance 
visible  throughout  the  whole  frame-work  of  society.  Instead  of 
consumption  leading  to  destruction,  or  annihilation,  the  very  re- 
verse ensues.  The  consumers  themselves  are  the  producers;  and 
the  satisfaction,  so  to  speak,  of  every  human  necessity,  from  pole 
to  pole,  is  but  casting  seed  into  the  earth  to  spring  up  si^io  into 
the  more  and  more  overflowing  harvest  of  almiorhty  ana  infinite 
benevolence.  Winter  and  summer,  day  and  night,  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  all  the  demands  and  sup- 
plies of  man,  maintain  sweet  and  perpetual  proportions  one  widi 
another ;  proclaiming,  so  that  even  he  that  runs  may  read,  that 
God  is  the  founder  of  families,  appointing  unto  eacu  nadon  its 
dwelling-place.  In  that  dwelling-place  people  must  be,  and  are 
fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  favoured,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. Opulent,  intelligent,  and  industrious  nations  are  greater 
consumers  than  poor  ones;  but  tlien  they  are  incomparably 
greater  producers.  The  well-being  and  happiness,  however,  both 
of  individuals  and  societies,  depend  much  upon  the  mode  of  their 
consumption.  Wise  expenditure  will,  of  course,  aim  at  the 
largest  amount  of  enjoyment  consistent  with  reason,  the  prospect 
of  continuance,  and  general  prosperity.  It  is  observable,  too^ 
that  altiiough  individuals  may  sometimes  save  to  their  injury,  na- 
tions can  never  do  it.     Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia  I    So- 
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ciety  never  dying,  nor  being  responsible  to  a  future  judgment  in 
its  aggregate  capacity,  may  reap  enormous  benefits  from  accu- 
mulation, where  there  exists  sufficient  intelligence  to  employ  its 
property  aright  Such  wealth  becomes  a  fountain  of  civilization, 
— a  prosperous  bank  of  capital, — a  magazine,  whence  fresh  ma- 
chinery may  be  constantly  derived  to  push  forward  the  work  of 
re-proGuction.  Luxury,  indeed,  waits  upon  this  state  of  thines, 
with  a  legion  of  evils  in  her  train,  ready  to  corrupt  individuds, 
and  so  through  them  infuse  a  leprosy  into  the  community. 
Yet  an  era  wiU  come,  when  a  decree  of  religion  and  consequent 
virtue  shall  so  prevail,  that  probably  the  tendencies  of  mere  civil 
improvement  may  take  an  upward  direction  altc^ether ;  when  the 
w^th  of  nations  may  be  possessed  by  nations  almost  without 
alloy  tx  necessitate  rerum.  Even  now,  perhaps,  too  much  has 
been  made  by  former  political  economists  of  the  difference  be- 
tween productive  and  unproductive  consumers.  A  gentleman, 
engaged  in  pursuits  most  important  to  the  commonwealth,  may 
keep  a  man-servant,  whom  Adam  Smith  would  have  termed  an 
unproductive  labourer;  yet  in  this  instance,  according  to  Mr. 
ijsdell,  the  services  rendered  by  the  valet  relieve  his  master 
from  performing  them  himself,  and  therefore  set  free  a  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  important  business.  It 
IS  hard  and  difficult  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  this,  we  think ;  but 
when,  instead  of  keeping  a  footman  for  purposes  of  necessity, 
there  are  a  dozen  or  a  score  kept  for  purposes  of  ostentation,  then 
indeed  the  distinction  re-appears  in  nideous  dimensions.  We  in 
our  conscience  believe,  that  the  expenditure  of  revenue,  by  an 
aristocracy  generally,  is  the  circulation  by  Mammon  and  JBelial 
af  the  wages  of  slothfulness  and  iniquity,  amidst  consequences 
which  angels  only  can  fully  discern,  wnilst  piety  or  patriotism  in 
vain  bewails  them. 

In  arguing  against  luxurious  consumption,  our  author  puts  die 
question,  as  to  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  society  were 
no  desire  to  exist  amongst  our  species  for  any  articles  except  such 
as  are  plain,  cheap,  and  useful?  He  answers,  that  the  effect 
would  be  a  mere  change  of  employment.  Instead  of  lace,  bro^ 
eades,  and  finery,  on  uie  persons  of  a  few,  more  feet  would  be 
shod,  more  ancles  invested  in  socks  or  stockings,  more  linen, 
broad  cloth,  and  gloves  would  be  manufactured  than  is  now  the 
case.  But  there  would  be  no  want  of  work  arising  from  this 
change  of  tastes,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  world  is  the  gift  of 
God  to  mankind,  and  they  are  bound  to  use  it  for  the  sustentation 
and  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  Frugality  and 
simplicity  of  manners  would  conduce  more  towards  these  objects 
than  extravagance,  which  is  the  hot-bed  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
They  constitute,  in  fact,  what  is  called  economy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  direction  of  expenditure  with  judgment  and  discretion.  A 
prudent  man  balances  his  means  against  the  present  or  future 
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wants  of  himself  and  family.  He  never  consumes  without  an  oIh 
ject  equiv-alent  to  the  money  about  to  be  laid  out*     Such  '  eco* 

*  nomy  affords  riches  with  a  moderate  fortune ;  while  the  miser 

*  and  prodigal  are  alike  poor,  tliough  in  possession  of  the  largest 

*  resources.'  Hence  plain  liabits  would  augment  immensely  that 
fund  set  apart  for  purchasing  the  useful  productions  of  labour ; 
and  since  no  one  will  go  without  shoes  and  hose  who  can  help  ir, 
tlie  knights  of  St.  Crispin  and  the  stocking-loom  must  Krow,  in 
the  case  supposed,  just  as  sleek  and  comely  ae  our  jewellers  and 
silversmitlis  have  been  for  several  generations.  Mr.  Say  de- 
clares, that  ^  the  gold  buckles  of  the  rich  man  leave  the  poor  one 

*  without  even  a  sandal ;  and  the  labourer  will  want  a  shirt  to  his 
^  back,  while  his  rich  neighbour  glitters  in  velvet  and  embraiderv. 

*  It  is  vain  to  resist  the  nature  of  things.     Magnificence  may  do 

*  what  it  will  to  keep  poverty  out  of  sight,  yet  it  will  cross  it  at 
^  every  turn,  still  haunting,  as  if  to  reproach  it  for  its  excesses. 
^  This  contrast  was  to  be  met  with  at  Versailles,  at  Rome,  at 
'  Madrid,  and  at  every  seat  of  royal  residence.'  Our  author  adds, 
that  on  the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  private  fortunes  are 
smaller,  and  luxury  less  prevalent,  the  degree  of  misery  is  less  also. 

The  prayer  of  Agur,  *  Give  me  neitner  poverty  nor  riches/ 
may  serve  as  a  model  to  individuals ;  yet  such  is  the  desire  for 
accumulation,  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  interest  to  ascertain 
by  what  means  the  property  of  a  nation  may  be  increased,  or  what 
are  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  accumulation.  These, 
as  already  intimated,  are  those  which  contribute  to  the  success  of 
industry,  and  those  which  arc  adverse  to  wastefulness  and  miv 
conduct.  Extraordinary  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, storms,  landslips  and  inundations,  unsuccessful  commer- 
cial enterprizes,  despotic  governments,  oppressive  taxation,  inse- 
curity of  property,  legal  impediments,  a  rigid  distinction  of  ranks 
and  above  all  things,  war,  operate,  of  course,  as  so  many  checks 
and  restraints  : 

'  Unfortunately  for  the  people,  princes  are  usually  surrounded  br 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  lavish  expenditure  of  pnUic  money. 
Holding  emoluments  derived  from  the  public  purse,  or  seeking  for 
them,  their  interest  is  not  merely  to  be  liberuly,  but  extravagantlT 
paid.  To  such  persons  we  owe  the  invention  and  propagation  of  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  magnificence  and  profuse  expenditure  are  condu- 
cive to  public  prosperity  ;  and  that  taxation,  although  necessary,  fo 
far  from  being  an  evil,  is  beneficial  to  the  state,  and  promotes  the  in- 
crease of  national  prosperity  and  wealth.' — vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

This  subject,  however,  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  book,0B 
taxation.  He  dwells  upon  its  effects,  the  parties  upon  whom  it 
ultimately  falls,  on  the  rules  for  its  apportionment,  on  their  appli- 
cation as  regards  the  expense  of  protection,  and  accordii^  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  government,  on  taxes  directly  affedinji^ 
property,  on  indirect  taxation,  on  its  arrangrements  with  reroectto 
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construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  bar- 
's^ lighthouses,  or  other  assistants  to  navigation ;  on  the  dis- 
ition  of  charges  as  to  public  institutions  for  education,  reli- 
s  worship,  and  the  support  of  the  poor;  and,  lastly,  upon 
lie  debts*  We  can  only  touch  upon  two  or  Aree  of  these 
aiarious  matters.  For  instance,  as  to  the  condiusions  to  which 
dples  of  fair  apportionment  must  lead,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
costs  of  protection  to  our  property  and  persons  ought  to  be  de-» 
ed  by  direct  imposts  upon  Uiem*  In  other  woras,.  there  can 
light  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  the  we^ht  of  our  jfisoal  sys* 
ou^ht  to  be  removed  from  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  placed 
1  the  ample  shoulders  of  capital  or  income.  Abstractedly 
king,  nothing  can  be  fsiirer;  and  much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that 
middle  classes,  as  well  as  our  upper  ones,  would  open  their 
to  the  fitness  of  some  such  arrangement  As  things  are, 
sver,  we  feel  persuaded  that  indirect  imposts  will  be  more 
dar  than  direct  ones,  for  at  least  half  a  century  to  come* 
jier  a  property  nor  an  income  tax  could  be  levied,  withcmt 
degree  of  inquisitorial  espionage  which  is  hateful  as  death  to 
British  mind.  Prejudice  and  pride,  as  well  as  intense  selfish- 
f  possess  their  full  share  in  this  abhorrence,  espedally  amongst 
mercial  men,  of  anv  eyes  than  their  own  ever  looking  into 
'  ledgers.  A  penalty,  too,  is  paid  for  it,  in  our  customs 
excise,  which  press  down  industrial  energies  &r  more  than 
DOS  are  aware.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other 
that  if  France  and  some  other  countries  are  before  us  in 
Dg  nearly  half  their  annual  revenues  raised  by  direct  rather 
indirect  taxation,  the  ramifications  of  trade  extend  further,  and 
>eyond  measure  more  numerous  amongst  us  than  with  them ; 
:h  all  teUs  most  formidably,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  our 
rved  national  habits,  against  any  considerable  or  sudden  modi- 
ions  of  our  present  system.  Our  countrymen,  moreover, 
for  ages  submitted  to  various  processes  of  fleecing,  so  that 
were  and  are  but  a  little  tickled  at  tlie  same  time.  Indirect 
tion  takes  far  more  money  from  the  aggregate  community  than 
y  need  be  paid  upon  the  opposite  scheme.  But^  then,  the  evil 
eeds  unconsciously.  The  impost  seems  confounded  with  the 
ral  price  of  the  commodity  to  be  purchased.  Something,  at 
(rents,  is  received  for  every  sixpence  paid;  whereas,  upon  the 
!t  demand  of  so  much  per  cent  for  property,  government  un- 
rs  its  strong  hand,  and  wears,  to  unreflecting  people,  the  cha- 
(r  of  a  spoiler.  Nations  little  dream  of  the  countless  millions 
have  to  disburse  throupjh  popular  i^rnorance.  These  coiisti- 
a  downright  blackmail,  from  which  universal  knowledge 
d  quickly  deliver  us,  were  its  influences  allowed  to  be  dif- 
I.  Meanwhile,  we  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  sub- 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  humoured,  until  they  condescend 

>L.  VI.  c  c 
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to  hrcomc  lu^tlor  iiirorinod  :  an<l,  as  we  intimated  before,  O'u  o»;i- 
victiini>  aro  stroiii^,  tliat  (iroat  Hritain  for  .1  long  peruxl  to  come, 
will  iircftT  |)ayi"iC  ^^*"  shillings  instead  of  five,  for  Iut  teji  an-i 
siii>;ar,  her  wines,  spirits,  and  tohaeco,  to  any  straightforwiirJ  ami 
clu'aper  income  or  property  tiix,  however  nicely  graduated  or  <le- 
licately  demanded. 

Yet,  is  it  altogetlier  impossible,  we  cannot  helj)  askiiicr,  to  pre- 
])are  the  machinery,  and  make  some  very  moderate  coimnciii'i?- 
mont  in  this  way  :  so  that  when  the  actual  necessity  for  such  x\ 
imi)()St  shall  occnr,  as  in  cjvse  of  a  war,  it  may  not  quite  tiike  u*bv 
surprize?  \Ve  have  often  thought,  that  a  duty  of  three  shiiilusr* 
and  finirpence  levied  upon  every  hundred  pounds  value  of  pni- 
perty,  in  its  form  of  eapitid,  equivalent  as  it  would  be  to  thereai 
proceeds  of  an  income  tax  at  above  three  per  cent,  miglii  uniii^i 
ha|)py  circumstances  be  suffered;  so  as  that  it  was  acconifttiiiiHl 
l)y  a  corresponding  abolition  of  those  public  burdens  which  prw- 
u|)on  prudence  and  industry.  It  would  produce  at  lejist  £(iJH)(),(>.i' 
per  annum,  taking  the  bulk  of  our  wealth  at  £3,600,tMM)JMH) ! 
Wt^re  legacy  duties,  at  the  same  time,  extended  to  freehold  tf 
well  as  ptMsonal  property,  £2,000,000  more  of  annual  rcvenuf 
w(udd  be  added;  an<l  retrenchment  might  easily  add  a  tliinl  mil- 
lion. 'I'hc  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  thus  be  placed  ift 
a  position  to  remit  nine  millions  a  year  of  those  taxes  which  can  k 

[)roved  injurious  ones;  such  as  those  on  malt,  soap,  glass,  ]MtpiT. 
)ricks,  windows,  and  insurances.  The  first  indulgence  mi^hlaL<«i 
be  thrown  as  a  sop  to  th<»  agricultural  Cerberus,  on  condition  it 
its  ceasing  to  bark  against  the  annihilation  of  the  Com  Liv^ 
Should  hostilities  be  again  ineviuible,  the  funds  necessary  for  8 
contest,  could  nu)re  jM-omptly  be  obtained  by  raising  the  rate  of  :• 
small  proj)erty  tax  alrea<ly  in  existence,  than  by  having  to  inflie^ 
upon  the  country,  cic  jun-o,  the  oppressive  inc\d)us  of  Nicboia? 
VansittJut,  or  Lord  Henry  Petty.  IStill,  w^e  arc  aware  that  m\ii\ 
am  be  urged  in  opjiosition  to  our  views— such  as  the  facilities  of 
transferring  capital  to  other  countries,  and  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  enormous  nn'sehief,  through  fnuidulent  returns,  or  tiic 
means  adopted  to  ])revent  and  punish  them. 

With  regard  also  to  the  expenses  of  institutions  for  education  or 
public  worship,  we  are  happy  that  as  to  the  former  our  author  i* 
liberal,  and  as  to  the  latter  op])ose(l  to  religious  establishments.  He 
points  out  in  the  mildest,  yet  most  satisfactory  manner,  tlic  hard- 
ships of  nonconformity.  The  Dissenter  is  required  to  contribute 
towards  church-rates,  for  instjuice,  '  though  the  duty  of  govern- 

*  ment  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  its  subjects  alike,  ami  not 

*  to  suffer  one  part  to  beoj>pressed  by  the  domination  of  another. 

*  He  is  compelled  to  maintiiin  a  church,  the  doctrines  and  disci* 

*  pline  of  which  he  disidlows;  a  church  whose  ministers  publicly 
'  nivcigh  against  his  opinions  «ind  practices ;  while  many  of  them 
'  impugn  his  motives,  and  hold  up  his  conduct  as  deserving  repro- 
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^^faaian  or  contempt  It  is  bard  for  a  man  to  be  made  to  pay  for 
J^fireaching  a^inst*  doctrines  which  in  his  conscience  he  believes 
itte  be  true,  and  which  he  thinks  it  meritorious  to  disseminate.^ 
ife  shows  how  the  most  pious  and  charitable  institutions  become 
changed  in  their  nature  when  made  compulsory,  and  that  the  hand 
ef  power  profiemes  instead  of  strengthening  r^  religion. 
*y  With  r^ard  to  Poor-laws  in  general^  without  being  prepared 
4b:g»  the  lei^^th  that  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all)  Mr.  Eisaell  is 
flmertkeless  convinced  that  their  tendency  is  decidedly  detrim^ir 
iiU  The  rights  of  property,  he  admits,  are  in  every  instance 
'by  the  right  which  extreme  necessity  confers.  A  drown^ 
_  man,  for  instance,  has  a  right  to  seize  tke  first  boat  or  plank 
ii^can  lay  his  hand  upon ;  and,  by  analogy,  he  argues,  tnat  a 
wmpet  lesAy  to  perish  through  cold  or  hunger,  possesses  a  sort 
UF  right  to  the  first  relief  that  happens  to  fall  within  his  reach. 
Mnlanldbrop^,  perhaps,  would  sooner  let  such  assertions  pass, 
jlrtiiiaut  testinj^  them,  than  run  the  risk  of  gettinjg^  ookUhearted  in 
'^  Arctic  regions  of  logics  or  mere  abstract  principles.  One  thing 
hardly  ml  to  strike  every  {^osophic  mind,  and  that  is,  the 
ring  art^ciality  of  every  portion  and  department  in  the  social 
lework  of  our  country.  Property  in  all  its  phases  is  not  more 
~  by  the  existence  arouna  and  upon  it  of  vast  masses  of 
Mnpevism,  than  it  is  by  being  doomed  to  groan  under  a  national 
jtot  of  ei^t  hundred  millions  sterling.  Whether  our  fbre&thers 
plwe  honest,  or  otherwise,  in  bequeathing  us  this  millstone,  there 
i|t  nevertheless  hangs,  and  must  be  dealt  with  equitably.  The  in* 
tstest  which  we  have  to  pay  on  it  is  about  £28,000,000,  in  round 
nnmbers ;  which  need,  however,  alarm  no  one,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  Ricardo  has  estimated  the  whole  national  revenues  of 
tke  three  kingdoms  at  three  hundred  millions  per  annum.  Even 
4rkh  Uie  expenses  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  the 
community's  income ;  and  yet,  such  are  the  positive  evils  result- 
ing from  it,  that  it  has  been  the  experimentum  cruets^  vrith  certain 
statesmen,  to  attempt,  or  at  least  contemplate,  its  extinction  in  an 
•honourable  manner.  Carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  tax  on  capital, 
to  which  we  have  already  ventured  to  allude,  so  soon  as  the  pub- 
He  mind  shall  have  learned  to  endure  it,  something  mijs^ht  be  done 
towards  the  desired  object.  If  the  impost  were  raised,  for  in- 
stance, from  three  shillings  and  four  pence  to  one  pound  per  cent 
mptm  the  understanding  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  five 
years,  £36,000,000  per  annum  would  be  annually  levied  during 
liiat  period.  Such  a  surplus  of  revenue  would  send  up  the  three 
per  cent  funds,  amounting  collectively  to  about  £480,009,000, 
to  the  price  they  bore  a  century  ago,  very  much  above  par.  By 
applying  the  proposed  property  tax  to  paying  off  these,  the  Con- 
sols and  Reduced,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  would  present  a  remain- 
ing burden  of  only  £300,000,000 ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  simulta- 
neous process  should  be  going  forward,  which  the  high  price  of 
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the  fiiiicls  would  fairly  sustain,  of  transmuting  the  entire  mass  ot 
the  three  per  cents  into  ^£100,000,000  of  a  new  seven  percent 
stock ;  that  stock  being  declared  permanent  by  parliament  for 
fourteen  or  even  twenty-one  years,  and  pajring  its  dividends  quar- 
terly.    The  result  would  be,  besides  the  simplification  of  our 
funded  system,  an  annual  relief  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  £14,000,000,  which  the  three  per  cents  now  pav  an- 
nually, and  the  £7,000,000  a-year,  which  would  be  the  diridends 
on  the  new  seven  per  cent  stock.     This  would  be  purchased,  in- 
deed, by  the  pressure  of  the  intervening  process,  necessarv  to 
clear  away  a  part  of  the  public  obligation,  and  enable  government 
all  along  to  offer  its  creditors  an  option  of  receiving  their  claims 
in  money  to  the  full  amount,  if  they  chose  to  take  them  so.    But 
we  feel  persuaded,  that  they  would  have  no  interest  in  doing  this, 
from  the  lowering  interest  of  capital,  and  the  prices  of  st^  in 
the  market ;  «is  proved  to  be  the  case  when  the  Navy  Fives  were 
converted  into  Fours,  with  a  small  bonus  attached  to  the  barji^ain; 
or  when  the  Fours  were  changed  subsequently  into  Three  and 
Ilalfs,  without  any  bonus  whatsoever.     With  regard  to  the  other 
funds,  we  would  change  them,  by  large  annual  instalments  upon 
equally  fair  terms,  into  terminable  annuities,  as  proposed,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Sir  Henry  ParnelL     Our  author  has  not  offered  a  more 
correct  averment  in  his  two  volumes,  than  when  he  declares  that, 
'  to  lessen  the  debt  would  do  no  less  good  to  the  poor,  than  can 
'  be  expected  from  the  most  successful  institutions,  which  bene- 
*  voleiit  men  have  ever  established  in  their  favour.'     A  continu- 
ance of  peace  must  of  course  be  considered  essential  to  any  plan 
which  involves  extensive  monetary  changes. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  sincere  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Eisdell  to  the  good  graces  of  our  readers.  They 
form  a  solid  publication,  full  of  important  contents,  such  as  will 
be  dcsj)ised  by  none  save  the  idle  and  superficial.  He  would  have 
rendered  his  work  more  generally  attractive,  we  think,  had  hb 
style  inidergonc  some  compression, — and  more  useful,  also,  had 
his  summaries  been  rather  more  frequent  tlian  they  are,  through* 
out  from  a  thousand  to  eleven  hundred  closely  printed  pag^ 
An  index  would  be  a  vitst  improvement  to  a  new  edition,  whWh 
we  trust  awaits  the  industry  of  Nations.'  Never  was  there  a 
treatise  published,  we  should  say,  so  free  from  disagreeable  Aofr 
mati/m  ;  although  political  economy  presents  many  points  which 
might  well  provoke  a  devotee  to  the  science  to  assume  the  airs  of 
an  augur,  and  settle  hotly  contested  differences  of  opinion,  by 
flights  through  the  heavens  of  imagination.  The  author  has  fifr- 
voured  us  with  the  fruits  of  great  diligence,  extensive  study, 
wi'll-digested  arguments,  and  various  practical  conclusions,  not 
the  less  valuable  in  being  as  free  from  pedantry  as  they  are  fron 
all  bitterness  cither  of  spirit  or  partisansliip. 
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Art.  I.  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  By  John  Forstbr,  Esq., 
rf  the  Inner  Temple.  Sir  John  Eliot.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia.    Longman.     London :  1839. 

AMONGST  the  most  beautiful  fictions  of  all  antiquity  was 
that  which  described  Anchises  in  Hades,  as  pointing  out  to 
iiiB  son  the  future  heroes  of  the  Roman  empire  : 

Devenere  locos  Isetos  et  amcBna  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,  sedesque  beatas  :— 
Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo : 
Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempera  vitta. 

JEIistory,  however,  and  still  more  biography,  seems  to  realize  what 
Virgil  only  feigned.  Through  their  means,  we  hold  sweet  con- 
verse with  the  mighty  dead ;  and  &;ather  instruction  or  admonition 
from  the  examples  of  the  departed.  The  publication,  now  before 
118,  has  introduced  us  to  the  noblest  British  worthies  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  wander  up  and  down,  through  the  Elysian 
fields  of  faithful  narrative,  with  Eliot,  and  Pym,  and  Hampden; 
while  from  afar  are  beheld  Laud,  and  Strafford,  and  Cromwell,  or 
the  guilty  monarch  himself,  all  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  tlieir 
own  nandls  had  sown, 

Ausi  omnes  immane  nefas,  ausoque  potiti  I 

We  propose  commencing  a  short  series  of  portraits,  to  begin 
with  no  less  a  person  than  the  renowned  knight  of  Cornwall,  Sir 
John  Eliot, — a  pure  and  perfect  patriot^ — a  pattern  beyond  price 
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to  liis  own  11^0, — as  well  as  a  subject  for  admiration  to  tlie  laie?- 
j)o.^tority. 

1  Ii'  was  born  at  his  paternal  seat  of  Port  Eliot,  on  the  20ih  of 
A)>ril,  1590,  with  a  temper  naturally  so  ardent,  as  to  need  con>i- 
<K'ral)le  restraint;  which  nevertheless  was  little  thought  of  in  i!ie 
house  of  his  father, — a  hearty,  easy,  hospitable  country^enik- 
nian.  The  result,  therefore,  will  excite  no  surprise,  when  we 
hear  that  j)assion,  rather  than  reason,  usurped  a  dominion  over 
his  mind  ;  until  an  incident,  in  his  seventeenth  or  eigliteeiitli 
year,  brout>:ht  him  at  once  to  his  senses.  A  neighbour,  naaitJ 
Aloyle,  had  reported  to  the  parent  of  the  youth,  some  of  thii>e 
extravagances  into  which  the  latter  had  fallen.  Excessive  irriia- 
ti(Mi  ensued,  on  the  part  of  the  culprit  towards  the  infurmam. 
lie  rushed  to  hishouse,  and  remonstrated  against  tale-telling:  wonU 
begat  words,  until  they  ended  in  a  downright  quarrel ;  and  Eiiol. 
having  drawn  his  sword,  slightly  wounded  Moyle,  through  a 
thrust  at  his  side.  He  fled  immediately;  but  repentance  forth- 
with overtook  him.  Upon  the  testimony  of  a  aaughter  of  the 
injured  party,  '  he  soon  detested  the  fact,  and  became  as  remark- 
^  al)le  for  his  j)rivate  deportment,  in  every  view  of  it,  as  for  his 

*  public  conduct.'  His  apology  is  yet  in  existence.  It  \i^ 
accompanied,  and  followed  by  every  acknowledgement,  both  pub- 
lic ana  private,  in  his  power.  It  led  to  an  unbroken  frienaship 
between  the  two  disputants;  and  to  the  unsullied  reformation  of 
the  culpable  one.  His  biographer  justly  observes,  that  the  anecdote 
thus  related,  assumes  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  describing 
<  the  line  drawn   between   his  passing  youth  and  coming  mun- 

*  hood.'  TJie  event  startled  him  into  the  most  complete  vigilance 
and  command  over  his  own  mind.  An  apparition  of  murder  haJ 
crossed  his  path,  and  horrified  his  wilfulness  into  serenity.  From 
that  hour,  he  was  another  man :  nor  need  we  here  do  more  than 
mention  the  slaiulers  of  Archdeacon  Kchard,  and  a  certain  living 
author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Commentaries  upon  History.'  They 
roundly  charge  the  great  i)atriot  with  the  basest  treacher)*  and 
homicide  :  which  would  have  been  believed  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, had  not  the  ])ublication  of  the  original  papers  scattered  the 
accusation  into  thin  air.  Had  Kliot  been  a  royalist,  or  an  aristo- 
crat, he  might  have  '  treacherously  stabbed  *  half  a  dozen  friendsy 
and  all  would  have  been  covered  with  the  mantle  of  chivair}',  or 
the  generous  chuUitions  of  intoxication.  But  because  he  was  on 
the  side  of  the  many  against  the  usurpations  of  the  few ; — because 
he  dared  to  arrest  the  sceptre  from  crusliing  the  subject,— and 
that  too  amidst  sacrifices  and  virtues  which  seldom  have  been 
suffered,  or  attained; — therefore  an  archdejicon  must  blot  his 
memory  if  he  can,  and  conservatism  give  currency  to  atrocious 
misstatement^!,  although  known  and  proved  to  be  such,  withiu  the 
compass  of  a  single  season  in  London. 
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It  is  stated,  that  immediately  after  this  affair,  yoiing  Eh*ot  left 
liis  home  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered,  as 
a  gentleman  commoner,  at  Exeter  College  in  Michaelmas  term, 
1607.     After  three  years,  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  jurisprudence,  induced  him  to  leave  Alma  Mater,  for  one  of 
the  inns  of  court,  in  the  metropolis.     Although  without  an  acar 
demical  degree,  he  had  neither  wasted  his  time,  nor  failed  to 
cultivate  many  sympathies  with  a  body  of  men  calling  themselves 
the  country  party.     A  seat  in  parliament,  whenever  opportunity 
ttiight  offer,  floated  before  his  imagination :  but  to  complete  his 
education,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pass  some  considerable 
faterval  on  the  continent.     Here  he  fell  m  with  the  handsome 
George  Villiers,  with  whom  he  travelled,  and  erew  intimate ;  little 
dlreaming  then  of  their  future  destiny.     On  nis  return  home,  he 
ttiarried  happily,  and  had  two  sons  by  his  lady,  whom  he  soon 
io8t     His  fellow-traveller  had  now  mounted  into  unmerited  for- 
tune and  fame,  as  the  successor  of  Somerset  in  the  graces  of 
King  James.     Amongst  other  honours  showered  upon  the  new 
fin'orite,  was  that  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  with  the 
privilege  of  appointing  vice-admirals  in  the  several  counties.     It 
tbllowed  therefore  as  almost  a  matter  of  course,  that  Eliot,  pos- 
•easing  one  of  the  largest  paternal  estates  of  any  gentleman  of 
tbe  time,  should  be  nominated  representative  of  the  Duke  of 
Baekingham  somewhere ;  and  Devonshire  was  chosen.     He  was 
dbo  appointed  chairman  of   the   committee   of  stannaries,  and 
knighted  upon  the  occasion.     Towards  the  close  of  1623,  he 
look  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Newport :  but  before  we  con- 
template him  as  emerging  into  his  public  and  patriotic  career,  we 
must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
nation. 

The  Tudors  had  extended  their  authority  far  beyond  that  of 
their  predecessors^  who  were  circumscribed,  and  overawed  by  the 
arrogance  and  feudal  influence  of  their  nobles.  They  handed 
down  an  example,  which  the  Stuarts  seemed  nothing  loth  to  fol- 
kuw.  Elizabeth  had  passed  away ;  and  when,  some  months  be- 
fore her  decease,  that  royal  virago  was  observed  muttering  to 
herself,  in  the  decline  of  her  intellect,  and  ^  thrusting  an  old  rusty 
'sword  through  the  arras  of  her  apartment,'  an  affecting  picture 
was  thus  represented  of  despotism  at  its  wit's  end,  irritated  into 
impotent  fury  against  the  changes  of  a  noble,  but  approaching 
age,  which  threw  its  shadows  before  it.  At  first,  however,  they 
were  very  indistinct  and  tremulous.  The  Magna  Charta  of 
nature  was  felt  in  its  full  force,  only  by  a  favored  few.  It  in- 
volved the  rights  of  persons,  property,  and  conscience ;  all  of 
which  British  princes  had  held,  and  were  resolved  to  hold,  in 
avowed  contempt.  Hooker  had  entertained,  and  in  the  latter 
books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  developed  some  predilections 
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for  liberal  principles  of  ffovernment :  yet  these  were  for  a  lon^' 
while  little  more  than  flaslies  in  the  dark,  diamonds  en^enilereii 
in  the  deptiis  of  the  mine,  glow-worms  glimmering  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  contemplative  and  the  curioiLS.  Stern  oppression  it 
was  that  roused  the  country  at  last :  when  men,  like  Eliot,  were 
bcij^inning  to  learn  that  lesson,  which  Bishop  Burnet  says,  the 
father  of  his  own  patron  was  taught  in  a  prison, — that  *alleuriance 

*  and  protection  were  mutual  obligations,  and  that  therefore  tlie 
'  one  went  for  the  other.     He  thought  the  law  was  the  measure  of 

*  both,  and  that  when  a  legal  protection  was  denied  to  one  thai 

*  paid  a  legal  allegiance,  the  subject  had  a  right  to  defend  him- 

*  self.'  How  sublime  and  simple  is  this  straightforvk'ard  common 
sense,  enabling  an  honest  roan  to  walk  through  the  political  fir- 
mament, even  when  the  sun  of  liberty  was  absent,  like  the  moon 
in  the  glory  of  her  brightness.  Elizabeth  had  been  a  loving: 
motlier  to  her  poor  commons,  after  the  fashion  of  an  ancient 
schoolmistress,  who  could  speak  in  the  parish  about  nothing  but 
her  affection  to  two  score  wretched  children,  whom  she  whipped 
every  Innocents'  day,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 
If  ever  the  flame  of  freedom  flitted  about  her  precincts,  it  allured 
its  followers  to  destruction.  Her  palace  was  that  of  an  en- 
chantress, surrounded  with  marshes  and  quagmires,  and  guarded 
by  courtiers  and  hiwyers,  hungry  as  wolves,  irresistible  as  lions 
and  artful  as  hyieiias.  Halls  of  justice,  as  they  were  most  trea- 
cherously denominated,  were  scarcely  better,  in  regard  to  cases 
of  treason,  than  caverns  of  murderers.  With  inquisitors  for 
judges,  the  crown  for  a  prosecutor,  entrenched  in  as  many  priri- 
leges  as  the  queen  wore  ruffles,  and  with  a  phantasm  of  antiquated 
righteousness  in  some  passive  pusillanimous  jury,  every  culprit 
wiis  a  doomed  victim,  tortured  with  the  forms  of  a  trial,  like  a 
mouse  under  tjie  claws  of  its  tormentor.  When  at  length  ilic 
king  of  terrors  was  beckoning  to  her  own  a^vful  account  the  per- 
secutrix  of  the  Puritans,  she  vowed  in  solemn  words  that  '  no 
'rascal*  should  succeed  her;  and  folding  her  fingers  into  tho 
shape  of  a  diadem,  made  signs  which  were  understood,  or  at  least 
were  interpreted,  to  mjirk  out  James  of  Scotland  as  the  prince  to 
sit  upon  her  throne,  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  no  less  than  three 
mighty  kingdoms. 

Accordingly  he  came,  *  to  give  unto  all  tliat  were  well-afFccted 

*  exceeding  cause  of  comfort;'  as  our  venerable  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  have  with  slender  regard  for  truth  declared.  He  was 
indeed  a  nondescript  amongst  sovereigns, — *  of  a  middle  stature/ 
says  Balfour,  ^  more  corpulent  through  his  clothes  than  in  his 

*  body,  yet  fat  enough ;  his  garments  being  ever  made  large  and 

*  easy,   the  doublets  quilted  to  be  proof  against  a  stiletto,  his 

*  breeches  also  having  great  plaits  full  stuffed.  He  was  natuniUy 
<  of  a  very  timorous  disposition ;  his  eye  large  and  always  roUii^ 
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'  after  any  stranger,  that  came  into  his  presence,  insomuch  that 

*  many  for  shame  have  left  the  room,  as  being  out  of  countenance. 
^  His  beard  was  very  thin ;  his  tongue  too  Targe  for  his  mouth, 

*  which  made  him  speak  very  thickly,  and  drink  very  uncomely, 

*  as  if  eating  his  drink,  that  would  come  out  again  into  the  cup, 

*  from  each  side  of  his  mouth.     His  skin  was  as  soft  as  taffety  or 

*  fiarsnet ;  which  felt  so,  because  he  never  washed  his  hands ;  only 

*  rubbing  his  fingers  at  their  tips  slightly  with  the  wet  end  of  a 
f  napkin.  His  legs  were  very  weak,  having  had  as  was  tliought 
*8ome  foul  play  in  his  youth,  or  rather  before  he  was  born** 
Wilson  mentions  his  limping,  wheedling,  awkward  gait,  causing 
him  to  be  constantly  leaning  on  other  people's  shoulders^  and 
with  a  lolling  walk,  which  was  sure  to  be  circular.  Francis  Os- 
borne says,  ^  I  shall  leave  him  dressed  for  posterity,  in  the  colour 

*  I  saw  him  in,  the  next  progress  after  his  inauguration ;  which 

*  was  as  green  as  the  grass  he  trod  on ;  with  a  feather  in  his  cap, 
*and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side.'  Such  was  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  who  had  pretended  to  govern  these  realms  for  twenty 
years,  when  Sir  John  Eliot  first  appeared  in  parliament  He 
fimcied  himself  the  Solomon  of  his  day,  being  often  styled  so,  by 
the  bishops  who  called  themselves  the  breath  of  his  nostrils :  and 
indeed  Henry  the  Great  of  Navarre  wittily  admitted,  that  he 
might  perchance  have  been  Solomon  the  son  of  David  Rizzio,  the 
celebrated  paramour  of  his  infamous  mother !  England  must 
bave  smitten  her  thigh  for  very  shame  at  the  sight  of  her  worth- 
less monarch, — proud  without  courage, — learned  without  know- 
ledge,— profuse  without  liberality, — and  parsimonious  without 
economy.  The  common  people  formed  a  more  honest  estimate 
of  him,  than  the  prelates  and  parasites,  who  whilst  worshipping 
the  royal  pedant,  contrived  to  plunder  most  effectually  the 
coffers  of  his  treasury.  Towns  and  villages  could  have  resounded 
with  the  distich  of  an  old  song,  which  we  have  met  with  some- 
where, 

'  Under  good  King  Elizabeth  England  was  seen 
As  great  as  now  little  through  Jemmy  our  queen  /' 

With  no  personal  qualities  to  command  respect,  he  nevertheless 
proclaimed  himself  *  a  lieutenant  and  vicegerent  of  God,  bearing 
'  about  him  sundry  sparkles  of  divinity.'  In  utter  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  society,  nothing  could  shake  his  vain  conceit  of  the 
awe  to  be  inspired  by  his  regal  wisdom.  He  honestly  believed, 
that  he  possessed  in  his  own  proper  person,  and  was  bound  to 
transmit  unimpaired  to  his  descendants  an  authority  absolute, 
and  above  all  law ;  this  last  'being  a  thing  to  which,'  in  his  own 
phraseology,  *  although  a  good  king  will  frame  his  actions,  yet  he 
is  not  bound  thereunto,  but  of  his  own  free-will,  and  for  example- 
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'  giving  to  his  subjects.'  There  was  at  least  one  sense  in  which 
he  answered  to  the  father  of  Rehoboam,  if  not  to  tlie  son  of  Da- 
vid :  for  he  not  merely  *  chastised  his  people  with  whips,'  but 
was  j)reparing  for  them  a  hopeful  successor,  *  who  would  visit 
'  them  with  scorpions  !' 

Meanwhile  the  profligacy  of  public  morals  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  growth  of  arbitrary  and  hierarchical  power.  The 
court  presented  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery.  Not  only  were 
ladies  notable  for  unchastity,  but  for  downright  drunkenness  al«»o. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  metropolis  caught  the  tone, 
and  spread  the  foul  infection  amongst  every  class.  Real  religious 
feeling,  wherever  it  might  happen  to  exist,  was  unassociated  with 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscience  upon  either  side;  so 
that  when  brought  into  tiie  arena  of  general  affairs,  bigotry  exas- 
j)erated  discontent,  and  looked  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  for  fuel 
to  feed  the  fire.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  this  mateiial;  since 
James  had  lowered  the  dignity  of  his  kingdoms  quite  as  much  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  as  he  had  lost  the  affection  or  respect  of 
his  subjects.  His  son-in-law,  the  unfortunate  Elector  Psilatine, 
had  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  in  Germany :  and  to  have  then 
boldly  sprang  forward  as  his  protector  and  assistant, — as  the  real 
defender  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Christendom, — and  as  the 
assertor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  amidst  the  conflagration  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  would  have  rendered  him  at  once  popular 
in  Great  Britain,  and  powerful  as  to  his  foreign  policy.  To 
draw  the  weak  monarch  from  a  course  not  less  oovious  than 
honourable,  Spain  had  craftily  entangled  him  \i4th  Uie  bait  of  an 
Infanta  for  the  Prince  of  Wales :  and  these  islands  had  tlie  mor- 
tification to  witness   their   *  brother   Protestants    in    the  empire 

*  hunted  down  by  tyrants, — the  evangelical  league  discomfited  by 
*the  Roman    Catholic   union, — themselves  made  parties  to  the 

*  wrong  they  abhorred,  and  rendered  enemies  to  that  holy  cause 
'  of  freedom  and  conscience,  on  which  at  home,  they  had  staked 
'  their  all.'  Discontent  rose  to  a  frightful  pitch.  The  person 
of  the  king  was  even  threatened.  Ridicule  before  neighbouring 
nations  cast  bitter  scorn  upon  the  court  of  London,  and  its  cow- 
ardly sovereign.  In  Flanders,  they  acted  comedies  upon  the 
stage,  in  which  messengers  bring  news,  that  England  was  ready 
to  send  one  hundred  thousand  ambassadors  to  the  assistance  of 
the  palatinate.  At  Brussels,  the  mighty  Scot  was  caricatured 
SIS  wearing  a  scabbard  without  a  sword  ;  or  in  anotlier  place,  with 
a  sword  that  nobody  could  draw,  although  numbers  pulled  at  iL 
His  pockets  were  sometimes  represented  as  hanging  out  penni- 
less, which  was  true  enough :  or  his  j)urse,  perfectly  empty^  wa» 
seen  turned  upside  down.  At  Antwerp,  the  Queen  of  noheinia 
was  shown  like  a  noor  Irish  mantler,  with  her  hair  hanging  about 
her  ears,  and  a  baoy  on  her  back,  M'hile  her  royal  imbecile  bire 
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tottered  after  her,  carrying  a  cradle  !  Hatred  ever  treads  on  the 
heels  of  contempt.  Insurrection  awoke,  and  turned  herself  upon 
her  iron  bed,  just  as  a  fresh  intrigue  favoured  for  an  instant  the 
pc^ular  party.  James  had  waxed  pale  at  the  rising  storm,  and 
kissed  his  dog  Steenie^  that  is  to  say,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
several  times  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  inquiring  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  ^  Resist  and  trample  upon  the  vile  people/  answered  the 
Bunion.  His  foolish  master  did  so  for  montns;  during  which  in- 
terval, jealousy  of  Lord  Bristol  at  Madrid  had  produced  the  jour* 
oey  of  Buckingham  and  Charles  thither.  The  Spaniards  refused 
to  tolerate  the  &vorite :  and  so  that  favorite  returned  in  dudgeon. 
N^ociations  for  the  Spanish  match  were  broken  off.  The  duke 
fiuined  his  cheeks  with  an  unaccustomed  gale  of  popularity.  He 
threw  himself  amongst  the  patriots  ;  made  his  sovereign  unsay  all 
that  he  had  ever  said,  and  undo  all  that  he  had  ever  done ;  and 
were  declared  against  l^pain  ! 


*  The  parliament  assembled,  with  expectations  never  before  enter- 
tained. The  diBsolution  of  the  Spanish  treaty  was  justly  considered 
a  very  great  national  deliverance ;  and  the  favorite  of  James,  who  had 
disrobed  him  of  his  inglorious  mantle  of  peace,  was  now  the  favorite  of 
the  nation.  At  this  extraordinary  juncture,  Eliot  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1623/ — p.  17* 

He  at  once  distinguished  himself,  and  was  received  inter  prU' 
nwreSf — amongst  the  leaders  of  the  country  party.  The  earliest 
day  of  the  real  session  did  not  occur  until  the  last  day  but  one 
of  the  month.  His  voice  was  heard,  before  the  sun  went  down, 
on  behalf  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  nation.  He  even 
pushed  aside  the  engrossing  question  of  the  war ;  and  with  con* 
aiderable  reason.  He  foresaw  that  a  contest,  far  more  important 
to  his  country,  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed;  and  whilst 
others  had  their  attention  absorbed  in  the  pamtinate,  he  was 
buckling  on  his  armour,  and  winding  up  his  courage,  to  spend 
and  be  spent  on  behalf  of  that  beloved  liberty,  which  is  the 
choicest  earthly  blessing  to  an  enlightened  patriot  The  prelimi- 
nary streaks  were  then  illuminating  the  horizon  of  that  day  of 
account,  to  be  ushered  in  at  no  distant  period,  with  the  horrors  of 
civn  war,  and  leading  to  the  catastrophe  at  Whitehall.  Writs  of 
habeas  corpus^  although  nominally  always  matters  of  right,  at 
least  after  the  field  of  Runnymede,  proved  barriers  weaker  than 
cobwebs,  against  illegal  commitments  and  arbitrary  detentions. 
Proclamations  unwarranted  by  the  constitution,  restrictions  on 
printing  and  the  diffusion  of  free  inquiry,  delays  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ordinary  justice  and  equity  so  called,  disgraced  the 
bench,  demoralized  the  bar,  and  disheartened  suitors.  Bribery^ 
too,  was  the  porter  at  the  door  of  Themis,  extending  ever  and 
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anon,  an  open,  itching  palm.  Sometimes  on  very  slight  pre- 
tences, a  provost  marshal  was  set,  like  king  Stork,  over  a  district, 
where  he  loyally  kept  the  peace  by  feeding  the  gallows,  to  weed 
out  troublesome  spirits,  or  suppress  a  reputed  rebellion.  Mo- 
nopolies were  suffered  to  impair,  if  they  could  not  extine^uish 
commerce ;  while  forced  loans,  in  relieving  wealthy  but  unwilling 
citizens,  from  their  golden  plethora,  superadded  the  prospect  of 
an  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet,  with  a  continuance  of  the  punish- 
ment, apportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  contumacy.  Nor  did  Sir 
John  Eliot  confine  his  remonstrances  to  domestic  mevances, 
although  he  had  awarded  them  a  priority.  He  spoke,  within 
eight  and  forty  hours  afterwards,  upon  tne  Spanish  treaties,  in 
the  highest  strain  of  popular  feeling.  He  recommended  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet,  and  an  abolition  of  all  vacillating  negoda- 
tions.  Together  with  Philips,  Selden,  Coke,  Rudyard,  il&vile, 
and  Stroude,  he  elicited  at  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
an  assurance  from  the  Treasurer,  that  James  was  resolved  *  to 

*  call  parliaments  often,  and  make  good  laws.'     If  the  king  bad 
merely  thrown  out  this  promise,  as  a  honied  cake  to  liul  the 

I)atriots  into  inaction,  he  quickly  discovered  his  failure.  The 
cnight  of  Cornwall  never  manifested  any  want  of  proper  respect 
to  the  crown,  or  any  forgetfulncss  of  his  auties  towards  the  people. 
He  took  a  prominent  part,  for  so  young  a  senator,  in  all  grand 
questions,  as  well  as  in  many  priv'ate  bills  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance.  He  lent  his  aid  to  the  best  legal  reforms ;  endea- 
voured to  place  grants  of  public  lands  upon  a  better  footing  than 
they  had  been  before ;  ana  served  on  special  committees  for  look- 
ing  after  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  two  universities.  These 
institutions  then,  as  recently,  were  described  as  the  eyes  of  the 
land;  and  such  perhaps  in  some  respects  they  were  and  are; 
although  it  must  in  common  candour  be  adnuttea,  that  they  squint 
most  horribly  at  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deviL  The  busi- 
ness of  Wadham  and  Magdalen  colleges  occupied  him  particularly. 
It  is  true,  Uiat  he  annoyed  the  court  by  reminding  tne  house,  of 

*  those  stinging  petitions  not  to  be  forgotten  against  Popish  recu- 

*  sants  ;*  and,  whilst  we  allow  that  religious  toleration,  not  to  say 
liberty,  was  scarcely  understood  on  eitiier  side,  yet  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  towards  Catholics, 
was  involved  the  very  essence  of  that  overbearing  prerogative^ 
which  nobles  and  prelates  were  trying  to  sharpen,  and  the 
patriots  to  wrench  from  his  grasp.  It  is  also  a  relief  to  mention, 
that  even  here,  his  humanity  often  smoothed  down  the  asperity 
of  religious  prejudice.  In  fact  his  patriotism  was  a  torrent  gnst- 
ing  from  a  consecrated  heart, — full  of  love  to  God,  and  equally 
so  of  love  to  man.  Influences  peculiar  to  time,  and  those  con- 
nected with  eternity,  moved  forward  together  and  yet  so  unmin- 
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led,  that  the  former  were  tranquillized  by  the  latter.  The 
eavenly  stream  ran  clear  from  tne  defilements  of  an  earthly 
tie : 

AXXa  ri  fiiv  Ko^vKtpQiv  tjrippuif  i}vr^  cXatov  : 

Like  sacred  oil^  it  ever  seemed  to  flow. 

The  waves  above  unmixed  with  waves  below ! 

IVe  should  but  lose  our  time,  therefore,  were  we  to  fiimish 
or  readers  with  even  an  outline  of  that  unanswerable  evidence, 
pjueh  has  rebutted  all  the  charges  of  conservative  writers  against 
Br  John  Eliot,  as  to  his  political  course  being  one  of  personal 
ique  against  Buckingham*     He  never  seems  to  have  hated^  or 
ovied,  or  maligned,  or  insulted  any  single  individual,  from  the 
moment  of  his  remorse  about  Mr.  Moyle.     Against  systems,  and 
wot  men,  when  he  could  demonstrate  their  evil  tendencies,  his 
poioe  was  indeed  that  of  a  Boanerges.     On  one  occasion,  a  poor 
pcMBaD,  named  Grys,  appealed  to  parliament  against  the  cruel 
Mays  of  chancery ;  wnen  Coke,  from  his  sympathies  with  the 
bench,  attempted  to  pass  off  the  wrong  as  occurring  in  former 
fhm»  when  Egerton  was  chancellor.     De  martuiSj  exclaimed  the 
ild  lawyer,  nunisi  bonunh  a^d  the  whole  afiair  was  about  to  be 
ipk>tbered  in  a  select  comtnittee.     Our  great  patriot  then  rose  as 
Upp'^  and  pleaded  with  pathetic  power  for  tne  distressed.     He 
ivamed  the  house  to  be  careful  in  their  choice ;  for  he  knew  of 
what  vast  importance  it  was,  that  ^  the  cries  of  the  vexed  subject 
f  ahoold  be  heard  by  unbiassed  men.'     He  would  have  relished 
even  Sir  Edward  Coke  better,  had  he  belonged  to  any  other  pro- 
fession than  that  of  the  long  robe,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  parliament  as  *  manifesting  dependence :    and  for 
this  reason,  we  may  imagine,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
ealled  to  the  bar.     With  regard  to  the  supplies  for  recovering  the 
Palatinate,  £800,000  had  been  voted,  instead  of  the  £900,000 
demanded ;  coupled  however  with  a  promise,  that  more  should  be 
coDoeded,  if  shown  to  be  necessary.     The  cloven  foot  was  already 
becoming  apparent  through  the  fQmsy  texture  of  royal  hypocrisy. 
James  had  proposed,  in  order  to  cajole   the  Commons  into  a 
Uberal  subsidy,  that  the  money  about  to  be  raised  should  be  ap- 
propriated by  a  parliamentary  commission ;  but  a  constitutional 
dieck  of  this  sort,  perfectly  satisfactory  as  it  appeared,  could  be 
and  was  easily,  though  shamelessly,  rendered  void,  by  the  nomi« 
nation  of  a  secret  council  of  war.     Such  was  the  kingcraft  upon 
which  the  Stuarts  prided  themselves,  to  their  own  ultimate  and 
righteous  destruction.     Efforts  were  now  made  for  the  abolition, 
Of  at  least  curtailment  of  monopolies.     The  lord  treasurer  Mid- 
dlesex was  impeached,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  mo- 
>)arch,  yet  with  the  fullest  connivance  of  his  favorite ;  far  too 
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mean  and  jealous,  as  that  personage  proved  himself,  to  suffer  a 
rival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throne.  Eliot  acted  on  all  the 
committees  with  Sandys,  Digges,  Pym,  Wentworth,  and  others. 
The  king  justly  called  Steenie  a  fool  who  was  preparing  a  rod  in 

[)ickle  for  liis  own  flagellation.  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  also 
lad  joined  in  the  prosecution  of  Middlesex;  upon  which  his 
father  rebuked  him  with  the  bitterness  of  prophecy;  observing  quite 
invainthathe  would  live  to  know  enough  of  parliamentary  impeach- 
ments. The  royal  ass  brayed  in  the  ears  of  a  deaf  adder  !  On 
went  the  patriots  true  as  ever  to  tlieir  purpose.  Like  all  self- 
styled  wise  men,  caught  in  the  meshes  of  their  craftiness,  James 
began  to  discern  that  his  juggles  could  scarcely  proceed  much 
further.  He  compkined, — quarrelled, — prorogueid, — assembled 
again, — bullied, — took  fresli  offence,  and  finally  dissolved  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1624.  He  had  failed  altogether  in  the  object 
of  his  concessions.  He  fancied  they  would  have  put  him  mto 
possession  of  more  money,  and  more  power.  <  He  let  fall  some 
^  of  the  flowers  of  his  crown,'  says  Racket,  ^  that  they  in  parliament 
^  might  gather  them ;  which  indeed  was  no  more  than  a  defluvium 
*petmarumy  the  moulting  of  some  feathers,  through  which  the 
^  eagle  would  fly  the  better.'  Alas!  tliis  potentate  of  the  air 
sickened,  and  expired  shortly  afterwards. 

His  mantle  was  caught  by  an  ill-advised  successor,  far  too  in- 
flated,  ignorant,  and  wilful,  to  have  derived  the  least  wisdom 
from  experience.  A  curvature  in  his  knee,  and  an  impediment 
in  his  speech  were  of  slight  importance,  compared  with  those  pain- 
ful symptoms  of  obliquity  in  disposition,  as  well  as  morals,  which 
had  marked  even  his  opening  years.  The  old  Scottish  lady,  pre- 
siding over  his  nursery,  used  to  affirm,  that  he  was  *  of  a  very 
^  evil  and  unthankful  nature  from  his  infancy  upwards.*  He  ex- 
actly answered  to  the  character  of  those,  who  *as  soon  as  they 
'  are  born  go  astray  and  speak  lies.'  His  servants,  tutor,  com- 
panions, and  parents, — all  became  dupes  in  their  turns.  Truth 
could  not  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  haunted  by  wretches  like 
Buckingham  and  Holland.  Treachery  and  falsehood  formed  tbe 
essence  and  staple  of  their  manners.  These  vices,  instead  of 
breaking  forth  only  here  and  there,  existed  to  saturation,  through 
whatever  they  thought,  and  said,  and  did.  Intrigue,  amongst 
the  courtiers  of  this  time,  w^h  what  honesty  is  amongst  ordinaJ7 
men, — the  bond  which  holds  every  thing  together.  Mamraom 
ambition,  and  over-reaching  tyranny  reigned  triumphant.  To 
have  unveiled  the  vile  and  various  processes  of  their  operationsi 
would  have  startled  Asniodeus  himself;  or  rivalled  those  chamber! 
of  imagery,  in  which  the  idolatries  of  an  apostate  people  were 
revealed  to  the  survey  of  the  prophet.  On  tne  demise  of  James 
in  1625,  his  good-natured  subjects  looked  out  for  a  change  of 
measures ;  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  experienced 
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and  thorough  disappointment.  Charles  almost  instantly 
enged  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  contest  No  alteration 
rred,  except  decidedly  for  the  worse.  He  had  rushed  with 
odecent  haste  into  a  Roman  Catholic  marriage,  nearly  as 
sive  as  the  Spanish  match,  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of 
ce.  His  father's  minion  and  minister,  now  become  his  own, 
saken  out  a  new  lease  of  his  power ;  and  mocked  the  sufFer- 
of  his  country,  by  appearing  in  Paris  in  a  white  velvet  suit, 
led  with  diamonds,  and  valued  at  eighty  thousand  pounds 
mg.  The  crown-jewels,  it  was  imagined  by  some,  had  been 
him  to  augment  the  blaze  of  his  magnificence,  on  conducting 
s  a  foreign  queen  to  England.  Notwithstanding  too  severu 
nces  of  unpardonable  insolence  towards  Anne  of  Austria,  he 
ived  neither  punishment,  nor  rebuke,  on  his  return.  Laud 
was  collecting  his  strength  for  an  Episcopal  crusade  against 
Puritans.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  new  sovereign  met 
irst parliament,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June;  when  as  an  asser- 
of  his  right  divine  to  govern  wrong,  he  wore  the  emblem  of 
archy  on  his  head,  contrary  to  all  precedent  previous  to  the 
oation  ;  and  furthermore  ostentatiously  veiled  it,  at  the  com- 
cement  and  close  of  his  harangue,  with  the  most  solemn  vet 
sulous  deference.     Sir  John  Eliot,  who  was  returned  as  be- 

for  Newport,  must  have  sighed  at  the  sight.  The  king, 
itifying  the  present  assembly,  through  an  enormous  blunder, 
I  its  predecessor,  ventured  to  remind  his  hearers,  that  he  was 
aged  in  a  war,  undertaken  by  their  advice ;  upon  which  most 
•rrect  statement  he  proceeded  to  demand  the  supplies.  Mean- 
le,  certain  explanations,  given  publicly  by  Buckingham  on 
precipitate  withdrawal  from  Madrid,  and  as  publicly  corrobo- 
d  by  his  royal  companion^  then  Prince  of  Wales,  had  turned 
to  be  mere  mendacious  fabrications,  forged  to  produce  hosti- 
s.  The  patriots  therefore  listened  to  the  son  of  James,  with 
iendly  ears,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  knew  this, 
inwardly  conceived  thoughts  of  vengeance :  so  certain  is  it, 
i  while  *  the  lips  of  truth  will  preserve  a  throne,  the  lying 
igue  hateth  those  that  are  afflicted  by  it.' 

rheir  first  efforts  were  directed  to  secure  the  future  safety  of  the 
de,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  popular  representation.  On 
petition  of  the  king's  demand  for  supplies,  Eliot  and  his  friends 
t  up  to  him  with  an  address,  respectfully  and  cautiously  worded, 
aising  assistance,  but  claiming  the  redress  of  grievances.  The 
mperate  and  threatening  answer  of  the  king  had  no  effect  on  the 
iy  purposes  of  these  great  men.  They  voted  tonnage  and  pound- 
for  one  year.  The  House  of  Lords,  disdaining  to  accept  it  with 
I  a  limitation,  rashly  rejected  the  bill.  Still  the  Commons  were 
alarmed.  They  pursued  tht^ir  own  course  calmly  ;  granted  the 
;  readily,  as  they  had  promised,  two  subsidies,  and  were  proceed  in*' 
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to  votes  of  inquiry  and  censure  into  various  wrongs  and  grievances, 
when  the  phiguc  suddenly  broke  out  in  London,  The  major  part  of 
the  members  objected  to  continue  at  their  post :  '  while  we  are  now 
'  speaking/  said  one,  *  the  bell  is  tolling  every  minute.'  An  adjourn, 
ment  to  Oxford  was  consequently  proposed,  and  after  a  vast  deal  of 
squabbling  between  the  king  and  his  two  rival  ministers,  granted. 
Williams  and  Buckingham,  now  fast  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  could 
not  but  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  old  saying.' — ^p.  30, 

Williams,  however,  was  undoubtedly  the  least  wicked  man, 
and  was  therefore  quickly  ruined  by  the  other.  He  dared  to  tell 
his  rival  some  wholesome  verities,  before  he  ceased  to  be  lord- 
keeper  :  ^  No  man  that  is  wise,'  said  he,  *  will  ever  show  himself 
^  angry  with  the  people  of  England.'  Nevertheless  he  hated  Sir 
John  Eliot,  who  was  now  not  less  active  at  Oxford  than  he  had 
been  at  Westminster.  Secret  intelligence  having  reached  him, 
that  the  loan  of  ships,  promised  to  France  for  service  against 
Spain,  had  been  diverted  by  royal  treachery,  to  the  use  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle,  he 
hurried  to  the  house,  and  implored  them  to  grant  no  further  sup- 
j)lies,  for  that  there  were  lieavy  grievances  to  be  considered. 
Some  members  also  required  an  account  of  the  last  subsidies 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  been 
squandered  by  the  court  according  to  custom.  Others  a^n 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  crown  in  dispensing  with  the  hu-s 
atrainst  Popery.  Many  pressed  for  the  repeal  of  a  duty  on  wines, 
imposed  by  the  deceased  monarch  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. Charles,  by  his  ungracious  carriage,  aggravated  the  irri- 
tation. Eliot,  prominent  as  he  appeared  in  all  and  each  of  the 
complaints  just  mentioned,  reserved  his  heaviest  blows  for  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Pie  had  already  taken  his  measure  of 
men  and  things.  Even  Wentworth  had  not  deceived  him.  His 
orations  were  frequent,  brief,  pointed,  and  pungent.  He  directed 
attention  to  the  real  sources  ot  evil,  whoever  might  be  concerned 
in  concealing  them  under  clouds  of  mystification.  Public  opinion 
shot  up,  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah ;  whilst  whispers  got  abroad  with 
respect  to  an  impeachment  of  the  haughty  favorite.  The  king, 
exasperated  in  the  extreme,  abruptly  dissolved  on  the  twelfth  of 
August ;  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  Spanish  war  up  to  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Cadiz ;  and  levied  forced  loans  upon  hb  own 
kingdoms. 

Among  the  grievances  complained  of,  about  tliis  period  as  also 
long  before,  was  Purveyance,  or  the  royal  right  of  impressing 
vohiclos  and  victuals,  in  arbitrary  quantities  and  at  prices  far 
bi'Iow  their  values  ;  under  pain  of  im])risonment  by  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth.  Haeon  describes  the  purveyors  some  years  before, 
as  living  at  free  quarters  upon  the  country,  cutting  down  timber 
without  consent  from  its  owners,  and  exacting  labour,  with  little 
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no  recompense.    An  arrangement  had  once  been  on  the  point 
«f  being  settled  with  James  the  First,  to  pay  him  £200,000  per 
annum  as  an  indemnity  for  the  abolition  oi  claims,  which  although 
Bominally  restrained  by  no  less  than  six  and  thirty  statutes,  had 
tecently  augmented  rather  than  diminished.     The  sovereign  was 
in  fact  a  Rob  Roy  on  a  large  scale, — the  Richard  Turpin  of  the 
nation ;  and  his  representatives  were  licensed  highwaymen  and 
fireebooters,  levying  an  abominable  black-mail  from  their  fellow- 
subjects.     Incidents  of  military  tenure,  together  with  the  courts 
:af  otar-Chamber  and  High-Commission,  acted  like  sackcloth  in 
jjiflaming  beyond  endurance  every  sore  place.    At  the  coronation, 
an  order  had  been  issued,  directing  all  persons  possessed  of  landed 
.]^operty  to  the  amount  of  £40  per  annum,  to  receive  the  dignity 
af  knighthood,  or  compound  for  the  omission  by  a  fine  fixed  at 
discretion.     The  second  parliament  of  Charles  received  no  kind- 
fier  treatment  than  his  first.     Buckingham  had  strained  hard  to 
digqaalify  the  leading  patriots  by  the  notable  project  of  having 
Hicm  pricked  for  sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties.     Sir  John 
Eliot  was  the  grand  object  of  his  apprehension ;  but  with  regard 
to  him,  the  trick  completely  broke  down ;  for  whilst  the  duke,  on 
the  one  hand  prevented  him  from  being  returned  for  Newport, 
lie  so  augmented  his  popularity  on  the  other,  that  the  electors  of 
Cornwall  would  hear  of  no  other  representative.     He  thus  rode 
.in  triumph  upon  the  cheers  and  suffrages  of  those  who  knew  him 
*l>e8t,  as  knight  of  their  shire,  instead  of  being  the  burgess  for  a 
borough.     British  law,  says   Miss   Aiken,   had  been   trampled 
down  ;  '  English  liberty  cried  aloud  for  champions  and  asserters, 

<  and  not  in  vain :  deep  thoughts  and  high  resolves  were  maturing 

<  in  manly  bosoms ;  great  and  important  principles  were  to  be 
^  laid  down ;  noble  sentiments  to  be  uttered  and  inspired ;  and 

<  they  seized  at  once  upon  the  language  of  truth  and  nature,  as 

*  their  inalienable  right.'  Sir  John  JEliot  did  so  beyond  all  others ; 
and  well  knowing  with  whom  he  would  have  to  deal,  he  provided 
with  quiet  calmness  for  his  own  household.  He  assigned  over 
eveiy  portion  of  his  extensive  estates  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family :  that  no  fears  as  to  poverty  rushing  on  his  children 
might  paralyze,  in  some  moment  of  paternal  weakness,  either  his 
integrity  or  his  patriotism.  Having  taken  such  necessary,  yet 
affecting  precautions,  he  repaired  to  the  post  of  danger ;  deter- 
mined at  whatever  hazard,  *  to  strike  down  the  great  traitor,  who 
*had  imperilled  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  kingdom.' 

Here,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  session  was  fairly  opened,  his 
vehement  eloquence  rose  high  and  loud  in  that  *  great,  warm, 

*  and  ruffling  '  assembly,  as  Whitlocke  calls  it,  which  met  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1626.  Searching  committees  were  appointed 
at  his  suggestion,  which  traced  home  each  national  disgrace  to 
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the  door  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles  in  a  towenDg 
passion  sent  down  to  the  house  his  will  and  pleasure :  <  I  must 
^  let  you  know,'  he  informed  them,  ^  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of 
'  my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less  such  as  are 
^  of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me. — I  see  you  especially  aim 
^  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — I  would  you  would  hasten  for 

*  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for  yourselves ;  for  if  any 
<  evil  happen,  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last  to  feel  it.'  Eliot  smiled, 
and  yet  must  have  inwardly  bemoaned  such  impotent  rage.  It 
only  quickened,  however,  his  zeal.  He  had  unfurled  the  standard 
of  liberty,  and  he  stood  unmoved  under  it,  whilst  it  fluttered  in 
the  tempest.  *  We  have  had  a  representation  of  great  fear,*  ex- 
claimed the  orator,  ^  but  I  hope  it  shall  not  darken  our  under- 
^ standings. — Are  not  honours  now  sold,  and  made  despicable? 
^  Arc  not  judicial  places  sold  ?    And  do  not  they  then  sell  justice 

*  again  ? — I  hear  nothing  said  in  this  house  of  our  jewels,  nor 

*  will  I  speak  of  them  ;  but  I  could  wish  they  were  within  these 
'  walls.'  Buckingham,  it  was  notorious,  hadraised  money  upon  both 
them,  and  the  crown  plate,  by  royal  orders,  at  the  Hague.  No- 
tice was  now  sent  him  of  the  proceedings ;  when  Charles  once 
more  interfered.  *  Remember,'  he  said,  *that  parliaments  are 
^altogether  in   my  power,  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolu- 

*  tion ;  therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they 
*are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be.'  The  commons  retired  todelibe^ 
ate  on  this  message,  with  locked  doors,  and  the  key  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.  Sir  John  Eliot  delivered  a  resolute  ad- 
dress, of  which  the  purport  was,  that  they  came  not  thither  to  do 
what  the  king  should  command  them ;  nor  to  abstain,  when  he 
forbade  them.  He  reminded  them,  that  they  had  redeemed  their 
pledge  to  relieve  the  king's  immediate  necessides,  even  whibt 
they  impeached  his  minister ;  for  they  had  voted  three  subsidies, 
and  three  fifteenths.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that  they  ought 
to  remain  steadfiist  in  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges,  and 

*  not  do  either  more  or  less  for  what  had  been  said  unto  them.' 
After  warm  negociations  on  both  sides,  between  his  majesty  and 
the  patriots,  the  latter  finally  impeached  Buckingham  on  twelve 
articles:  namely,  plurality  of  offices;  buying  the  high  admiral- 
ship;  purchasing  the  place  of  warden  to  the  Cinque  Ports;  not 
guarding  the  narrow  seas;  unlawfully  and  corruptly  staying  a 
French  vessel  ;  extorting  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  tsJt 
India  merchants ;  putting  British  men  of  war  into  the  hands  of 
Louis  and  Richelieu  to  be  employed  against  the  ProtestaniB  at 
Rochclle;  compelling  Lord  Roberts  to  pay  for  his  peerage; 
selling  the  seats  of  judicature ;  procuring  honours  for  nis  poor 
kindred ;  malversation  of  the  royal  revenue ;  and  giving  phy«c 
to  the  late  king.     Eight  commissioners  were  appointed  to  supe^ 
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iatend  the  business:  but  for  Sir  John  Eliot  was  reserved  the 
qpilogue  of  [the  drama.  His  friends  had  not  over-estimated  the 
radae  of  his  eloquence.     We  venture  upon  the  following  extract. 

^  The  speech  delivered  by  him,  upon  this  great  occasion  is  an  im- 
Mvtant  chapter  in  his  history.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  a  courtly  patriot, 
pad  spoken  the  prologue  in  the  highest  prevailing  style  of  ornate  cir- 
■hinlocution,  and  highly  painted  metaphor.  Professing  to  deliver 
piiiiself  in  plain  country  language,  setting  aside  all  rhetorical  affecta- 
lionSy  he  compared  the  monarchy  to  the  creation,  the  commons  to  the 
JMBth,  the  lords  to  the  planets,  the  king  to  the  glorious  sun,  the  clergy 
%m  the  fire,  the  judges  and  magistrates  to  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  a  comet, — '  a  prodigious  comet.'  All  this  was  only  a 
atviking  foil  to  the  nervous  and  daring  invective,  the  clear  and  gor- 
jpaims  declamation,  of  Eliot.  The  proud  minister,  who  had  kept  his 
mttA  during  the  harangue  of  Digges,  insolently  braving  his  accuser, 
IBEid  jeering  his  quaint  expressions,  was  observed  to  leave  the  house, 
^ken  Eliot  on  the  following  day  arose.  It  was  well  for  himself  that 
lie  had  done  so.  Never  was  an  attack  made,  in  that  or  any  succeeding 
time,  so  eloquent,  so  bitter,  so  earnest,  so  disdainful.  The  orator  ex- 
•dled  himself.  He  had  summoned  to  his  service  all  his  literary  accom> 
filishments,  and  he  closely  environed  his  argument  with  a  passion  that 
VBS  absolutely  terrible. 

'  He  began  by  describing  the  ambition  of  ^  this  man,'  as  he  scorn- 
fsUy  termed  the  Duke,  impeaching  it  by  *  the  common  sense  of  the 
jBiaeries  and  misfortunes  which  the  people  suffer,'  and  protesting  in 
•loquent  phrase  gainst  those  high  misdemeanors,  which  'have  lost  us 
the  regality  of  our  narrow  seas,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  our  ances- 
tors.'    He  then  exposed  as  full  of  collusion  and  deceit,  the  character 
of  the  mind  of  Buckingham.     'I   can  express  it,*  said  Eliot  bitterly, 
*  no  better  than  by  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients  Stellionalus ;  a 
ereature  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.'     He  next  presented  to  their  lordships  the 
duke's  high  oppression,  in  all  its  strange  extent,  not  to  men  alone,  but 
to  laws  and  statutes,  to  acts  of  council,  to  pleas  and  decrees  of  court, 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty.    The  orator  afterwards,  having  indulged 
some  quiet  sarcasms  at  Buckingham,  his  victims,  and  his  extortions, 
advanced  to  the  most  serious  imputations,  which  he  handled  with  fear- 
ful severity.     *  That  which  was  wont  to  be  the  crown  of  virtue  and 
merit  is  now  become  a  merchandize  for  the  greatness  of  this  man,  and 
even  justice  is  made  his  prey  !     The  most  deserving  offices,  that  re- 
quire abilities  to  discharge  them,  are  fixed  upon  the  duke,  his  allies, 
and  his  kindred.     He  hath  drawn  to  him  and  his,  the  power  of  justice, 
the  power  of  honour,  and  the   power  of  command, — in   one   word, 
the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom,  both  for  peace  and  war  V     Eliot 
then  painted  a  mournful  picture  of  the  result  of  the  favorite's  extor- 
ticms  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom,  '  the  revenues  destroyed,  the 
fountain  of  supply  exhausted,  the  nerves  of  the  land  relaxed  ;'  placing 
beside  it  in  vivid  and  indignant  contrast,  the  gorgeousness  of  Bucking. 
ham's  possessions.     ^  He  intercepts,  consumes>  and  exhausts  the  reve- 
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niies  of  the  cro^vn,  not  only  to  satisfy  his  own  lustful  desireSp  but  the 
luxury  of  others ;  and  by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood  should  run  in, 
he  hath  cast  the  body  of  the  kingdom  into  a  high  consumption.  Infi. 
nite  sums  of  money,  and  mass  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of  money, 
nay  even  contributions  in  parliament^  have  been  heaped  upon  him ; 
and  how  have  they  been  employed?  Upon  costly  furniture,  sump, 
tuous  feasting,  and  magnificent  buildings,  the  visible  evidences  of  the 
express  exhausting  of  the  state  !  And  yet  his  ambition,'  proceeded 
Eliot,  alluding  darkly  to  more  dreadful  charges,  '  which  ia  boundless, 
resteth  not  here,  but  like  a  violent  flame,  bursteth  forth,  and  getteth 
further  scope.  Not  satisfied  with  injuries  and  injustice,  and  disho- 
nouring  of  religion,  his  attempts  go  higher, — to  the  prejudice  of  his 
sovereign.  The  effects  I  fear  to  speak,  and  fear  to  think  !  I  end  this 
passage,  as  Cicero  did  in  a  like  case, — ne  gramoribms  utar  verbis  quam 
rei  naturafcrty  aut  levioribits  quam  causa  necessitas  postulat*  The 
closing  passage  of  Eliot's  speech  was  tremendous,  and  must  have  elec- 
trified the  house. 

* '  Your  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man,  what  he  is  in  himself,—- 
what  in  his  affections  !  You  have  seen  his  power,  and  some  I  fear 
have  felt  it !  You  have  known  his  practice,  and  have  heard  its  effects. 
It  remains  then  to  be  considered  what,  being  such,  he  is  in  reference 
to  the  king  and  state, — how  compatible,  or  incompatible  with  either? 
In  reference  to  the  king,  he  must  be  styled  the  canker  in  his  treasure ; 
in  reference  to  the  state,  the  moth  of  all  goodness.  What  future 
hopes  are  to  be  expected,  your  lordships  may  draw  out  of  his  actions 
and  affections.  In  aU  precedents  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  match,  or  a 
parallel.  None  so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  thus  described  by  Tacitus  :— 
audaxy  sui  obtegens,  in  alios  criminator,  juxta  adulator  el  superbiu* 
IVIy  lords,  for  his  pride  and  flattery  it  was  noted  of  Sejanus,  that  be 
did  clientes  suos  proviticiis  adornare  !  Doth  not  this  man  the  like? 
Ask  P^ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you  !  The 
pride  of  Sejanus  was  so  excessive,  saith  Tacitus,  that  he  neglected  all 
C(»un8el,  mixed  his  business  and  service  with  the  prince,  seemed  to 
ccuifrnmd  their  actions,  and  was  often  styled  Imperatcris  laborwif 
socius !  How  lately,  and  how  often,*  hath  this  man  commixed  his 
actions  in  discourse,  with  actions  of  the  king !  My  lords,  I  have  done! 
You  SEK  THE  aian!  By  him  came  all  these  evils ;  in  him  we  tind 
the  cause  ;  on  him  we  expect  the  remedies ;  and  to  this,  we  meet  your 
lordships  in  conference  !'  — ^pp.  43—45. 

The  parallel  thus  drawn  between  Buckingham  and  Sejanus 
smote  King  Charles  to  the  heart,  for,  observed  his  majesty,  'i[ 
*  the  analogy  be  correct  here,  he  must  intend  me  for  Tiberius.' 
Such  was  always  the  logic  of  the  Stuarts; — blind  as  beetles  to 
their  own  intrinsic  insignificance^  had  it  not  been  for  the  a^i- 
dent  of  their  royalty.  JBoth  monarch  and  minion  got  into  their 
swiftest  barge  at  Whitehall,  to  order  the  orator  to  the  Tower: 
and  by  a  singular  coincidence  Sir  John  was  committed  to  the 
very  dungeon  on  that  day,  which  a  few  months  afterwards  re- 
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eeived  Felton  for  the  assassination  of  the  duke.  Digges  was  also 
thrown  into  prison ;  although  leleased  upon  his  humble  apoI<^y : 
bat  Eliot  coMly  and  resolutely  refusea  to  retract  a  word,  ile 
bad  always  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  knowing  that  he  had  spoken 
nothing  contrary  to  it,  neither  life  nor  mere  personal  liberty 
oould  be  weighed  in  the  balances  against  it.  The  House  felt 
deeply  these  outrageous  assaults  of  the  prerogative  upon  their 
undoubted  privileges.  Carleton,  the  vice-chamberlain  to  Charles, 
implored  them  not  to  provoke  his  master  further,  intimating  that 
Bridsh  freedom  and  prosperity  might  otherwise  be  so  endangered, 
as  to  sink  these  islands  to  the  level  of  the  continental  nations. 
Bot  his  courtly  expostulation  aroused  the  Commons  still  more ; 
moA  before  he  could  well  sit  down,  they  shouted — *  To  the  Bar ! 
^ — ^to  the  Bar  !*  At  that  dreaded  spot  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
necessity  of  asking  pardon  on  his  knees :  so  that  the  kin^,  im- 
aUe  to  maintain  the  struggle,  signed  a  warrant  for  the  enlarffe- 
ni^nt  even  of  Eliot,  before  the  expiration  of  eight  days.  Onliis 
re-appearance  in  his  place,  Carleton  in  compliance  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  repeated  the  charge  of  intemperate  language  ; 
<  upon  which  Sir  John,  instead  of  denying  any  thinff  he  had  said, 
^  or  meanly  endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  haruiness  of  the 

*  terms  he  had  made  use  of,  avowed  and  defended,  in  a  remark- 

*  ably  eloquent  and  sarcastic  speech,  every  name  he  had  applied 
*to  Buckingham.'  His  courage  had  communicated  itself  to 
ddiers ;  for  a  vote,  unanimously  carried,  supported  him  throughout 

•  the  whole  course  of  the  impeachment.     Charles  again  stormed, 
but  the  patriots  went  on  firmly  with  their  work.     In  defiance  of 
decency,  the  duke  now  moved  his  sovereign  to  procure  for  him 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  juft  vacant ; 
and  he  was  chosen  accordingly.     Eliot,  with  his  party,  sent  to 
crave  an  audience  at  the  palace,  and  were  told  they  should  hear 
from  his  majesty  on  the  morrow,  which  they  did,  for  he  then 
dissolved  them.     A  contest  had  begun  between  despotism  and 
patriotism  in  good  earnest.     The  subsidies  were  levied,  although 
the  bill  for  them  had  never  passed !     Penalties  were  extorted 
from  reli^ous  recusants  with  renewed  ferocity.     Privy  seals,  a 
levy  of  ships,  and  a  forced  general  loan,  came  down  upon  an  in- 
dignant people, — the  evil  angels  of  oppression,  misery,  and  con- 
tention.    Instructions  were  issued  from  Laud  to  the  clergy  to 
preach  submission  from  their  pulpits.     Their  prompt  obedience 
diminished  their  real  influence,  though  it  augmented  the  prefer- 
ment of  their  leader.     Eternal  damnation,  then  as  now,  consti- 
tuted the  essence  of  all  anathemas  upon  freedom,  fulminated  from 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment.     Those  who  could  not,  or  would 
not  surrender  to  arbitrary  taxation,  were  impressed  into  the  army 

^  or  navy.     Those  of  higher  rank  were  ordered  to  the  Palatinate, 
which  was  at  that  time  to  England,  what  Siberia  has  recently 
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been  to  Poland.  Country  proprietors  bad  to  concede  at  once,  or 
expiate  their  boldness  in  the  Fleet,  the  Gratehouse,  the  Marshal- 
sea,  or  the  New  Prison.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  one  of  these. 
Foremost  in  honourable  resistance,  his  arrest  occurred  in  Com* 
wall,  whence  officers  of  justice  so  called  conveyed  him  before  the 
Council,  and  from  thence  to  close  confinement  He  looked 
round  upon  his  countrymen,  and  heard  their  groanings  with 
mournful  yet  religious  compassion.  Remnants  of  the  unfortunate 
troops,  who  had  survived  the  affair  of  Cadiz,  having  returned 
about  this  time,  afforded  to  the  court  and  its  supporters  conve- 
nient agents  for  inflicting  torture.  The  soldiers  were  quartered 
upon  the  houses  and  families  of  remonstrants :  so  that  even  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  denounced  his  subsequent  patrons  as  *  having 

<  sent  from  us  the  light  of  our  eyes ;  enforced  companies  of  guests 
^  worse  than  the  ordinances  of  France ;  vitiated  our  wives  and 

<  daughters  before  our  faces ;  brought  the  crown  to  greater  want 
Hhan  ever  it  was,  by  anticipating  the  revenue!    and  can  the 

<  shepherd,'  he  said,  ^be  thus  smitten^  and  the  flock  not  be  scat- 
tered?' 

From  his  prison,  Sir  John  Elliot,  who  never  lost  his  composure, 
transmitted  to  his  sovereign  an  able  and  irresistible  memorial 
against  the  legality  of  taxation  not  sanctioned  by  parliament: 
concluding  it  witli  a  simple  request  for  his  own  immediate  release. 
Buckingham  meanwhile  was  driving  headlong  over  precipices  to 
destruction,  consummating  the  desperate  condition  of  amurs  by 
a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  and  undertaking  personally 
tlie  command  of  a  naval  and  military  armament  to  relieve  Ilo- 
chellc  from  Richelieu.  Its  result  is  well  known.  His  defeat 
filled  the  troops  witli  dismay  and  mutiny,  for  death  thinned  their 
ranks  daily,  and  their  monarch  reigned  over  a  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted exchequer.  Poverty,  therefore,  wrung  from  nim  the 
writs  for  a  third  parliament,  when  the  loan-recusants  having  been 
set  at  liberty,  many  of  them  were  triumphantly  chosen  members, 
with  Sir  John  Eliot  amongst  their  number,  for  his  native  county 
as  before.  Charles  too  prepared  for  meeting  them,  after  a  cha- 
racteristic manner.  It  was  subsequently  proved  by  indisputable 
evidence,  that  secret  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
for  levying  1000  German  horse,  and  purchasing  10,000  stand  d 
arms, — all  to  be  employed  for  overawing  anticipated  refiractori- 
ness  in  England.  One  Dutch  merchant  alonCf  afterwards  ad- 
mitted on  his  examination,  that  he  had  received  JE30,000  from 
the  British  treasury,  for  such  purposes.  A  commission  was  also 
issued  to  certain  Privy  Counsellors,  to  consider  of  raisinff  money 
from  the  people  by  imposition  or  otherwise,  wherein  form  and 
circumstance  must  be  dispensed  with,  rather  than  the  etAtkmcebi 
lost  I  To  crown  all,  the  Stuart  met  his  already  exasperated  sub- 
jects with  such  menaces  as  the  following,  on  the  17tn  of  March 
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0^tM :  *  If  yon  will  not  do  your  duty/  said  hiBf  *  I  must  use  those 
-^  other  means,  which  Ood  hath  put  in  my  hands,  to  save  that 
.'^  which  the  follies  of  other  men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose : 
^  teke  not  this  as  threatening;  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my 
^  equals  I'  The  Commons  replied  with  the  most  conscientioQS 
4Uia  perfect  decorum.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  grant  no  less 
"tluin  five  subsidies  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months ;  and  down 
^.te  Westminster  hurried  placemen  and  courtiers  to  gloat  over  Ae 
']golden  profitoect  But  tney  then  found,  that  before  the  bill  foot 
ducting  tnose  subsidies  could  be  framed,  without  whidi  the 
resolution  was  but  a  dead  letter,  certain  necessary  securities  were 
4d  be  conceded  by  the  king  for  the  future  preservatioh  both  id 
liberty  and  property.  The  crest-fkllen  ministers  assumed  their 
vostomary  masquerade  of  promises  and  evasion :  Eliot  and  hit 
firiends  offered  the  price  in  one  hand,  holding  fieist  the  memorable 
Petition  of  Right  in  the  other !  There  appeared  no  way  of 
«8oape  possible.  It  was  Fraud  dealing  with  Honesty,  while  Re- 
tribution glared  fearfully  on  both  an  opening  and  avengeful  eye  I 
The  mouth  of  the  monarch,  no  longer  threatening  as  before*  be- 
came a  fountain  of  flatteries  and  lies.  It  was  announced  that  he 
was  grateful  for  the  money-vote,  and  that  his  fovorite  minister 
now  implored  him  to  gratify  the  nation.  Sir  John  <  leapt  firom 
'  his  seat,'  and  reprimanded  any  one,  who  should  dare  to  inter- 
mingle  in  a  royal  message,  the  name  of  any  subject  whatsoever ! 
^Well-spdcen — well-spoken,'  resounded  from  all  parts  of  die 
House.  Motions  now  made  their  way  upon  the  wings  of  acda* 
nation,  declaratory  of  those  elements  of  freedom  essential  to  its 
existence  and  maintenance.  The  Lords  stept  in,  as  they  have 
always  done,  to  proffer  advice  to  at  least  one  party,  and  appro- 
priate the  lion's  share  of  any  spoils  that  might  perchance  be 
gathered.  The  Liower  House,  however,  thought  it  could  stand 
upon  its  own  feet,  and  during  a  crisis  of  months  fought  the  good 
fight  upon  which  its  brave  statesmen  had  entered.  The  famous 
Petition  of  Right,  at  length  adopted  by  both  peers  and  commonSp 
was  presented  to  the  throne. 

Cnarles  looked  on  this  side  and  that  side,  whilst  Sir  John 
Eliot  watched  him  with  sleepless  attention.  Not  a  rumour  from 
Whitehall  could  escape  his  ear.  The  judges  were  sent  for  by 
the  king,  to  have  three  secret  questions  put  to  them ;  amounting 
to  whether  or  not,  through  their  decisions  in  particular  cases,  the 
Petition  of  Right  could  not  be  nominally  acceded  to  by  the 
crown,  and  nevertheless  frittered  down  into  a  delusion  after  all  ? 
Most  of  these  parasites  of  the  law  conceived,  that  such  might 
prove  the  euthanasia  of  the  matter,  according  to  the  wishes  of  bis 
sacred  majesty.  On  the  day  appointed  for  passing  or  rejecting 
the  measure,  Charles,  therefore,  instead  of  adopting  the  constitu- 
tional form  of  answer,  neither  refused  nor  accepted  the  Petition, 

B  £  2 
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but  delivered  a  jugfgling  hypocritical  address  to  the  two  Kouse?, 
implyinor  indeed  his  royal  assent,  but  closing' with  these  woris: 

*  The  kinjy  willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and 
« customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execu- 

*  tion,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
'wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties, 

*  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  in  conscience  as 

*  well  obliged,  as  of  his  own  prerogative.*  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  best  persons  m  the  land  began  now  to  despair 
of  ever  achieving  any  real  guarantees  for  liberty  or  property  with 
a  traitor-sovereign,  so  ambidexterous  and  double-tongued,  to  deal 
with.  Yet  Sir  John,  from  intuitive  discernment  into  character, 
felt  persuaded  that  the  despot  was  still  assailable.  Up  to  this 
point,  not  a  hint  had  fallen  from  him  of  any  intention  to  renew 
the  impeachment  against  Buckingham :  but  when  the  royal  an- 
swer came  to  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was 
properly  deemed  altogether  insufficient  and  evasive,  he  opened 
upon  his  old  quarry,  and  with  overwhelming  eloquence  once 
more  attacked  the  duke,  that  he  might  alarm  the  court  into  com- 
pliance. He  had  touched  the  right  wire,  as  the  event  demon- 
strated, although  to  his  own  cost  The  Commons  responded  to 
each  thrilling  appeal.  Debate,  indeed,  followed  debate,  whilst 
senators  wept  bitter  tears  over  their  country,  and  its  infatuated 
head.  Some  seemed  already  to  anticipate  a  glimpse  of  the 
bloodshed  and  devastation  which  subsequently  ensued.  At  last 
the  Lower  House  again  received  a  summons  to  the  Upper  one. 
Charles  on  his  throne,  shaking  with  fear  for  his  iisivorite,  and  bent 
upon  saving  him  harmless,  be  the  consequences  whatever  they 
might,  at  once  observed, — ^  To  avoid  all  ambiguous  interpreta- 
'  tions,  and  to  show  you  there  is  no  doubleness  m  my  meanmg,  I 
'  am  willing  to  pleasure  you  as  well  in  words,  as  ui  substance. 
^  Read  yoor  Petition,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer,  that  I  am 

*  sure  will  please  you.'  It  was  then  read,  and  tlie  usual  answer 
was  at  last  returned,  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire.  Tlie 
Petition  of  Right  thus  became  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  tne  whole,  the  Commons  gave  a  great  and  joyful 
shout  of  applause.  Their  sovereign  had  performed  to  all  appear- 
ance an  honest  action.  His  recent  tergiversation  they  were  dis- 
posed, as  Englishmen  always  are,  to  forget  and  forgive.    The 

fraud  committees  of  grievances  were  oraered  to  sit  no  longer. 
[e,  on  his  part,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  desiring  ^  that 
*the  Petition,  with  his  assent  thereunto,  should  not  only  be  re- 

*  corded  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  but 

*  that  it  he  ptU  in  print  Jor  his  honour j  and  the  content  and  satis- 

*  faction  of  the  people.'  The  largest  supplies  that  had  been  given 
for  years  were  forthwith  voted ;  every  vestige  or  symptom  of 
unnecessary  opposition  to  the  court  died  away :  yet  nevertheletfi 
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■•iMsh  was  the  royal  folljr,  that  because  certain  illegal  procedares 
'ieoiitiiiued  b^  Buckingham  were  protested  against,  as  being  in- 
ooosistent  with  the  new  Act  of  Right,  the  king  repented  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  determined  to  close  the  session.     He  even 
dared  to  tell  the  Lower  House,  that  it  had  altogether  misunder- 
stood his  recent  assent !     Within  a  few  weeks,  he  stooped  to  the 
-wretched  attempt  at  imposture  of  having  the  statute  itself  pub- 
Usbed  and  circulated,  unt/i  his  first  insufficient  answer  appended 
io  iiy  implying  that  he  had  never  given  any  other  !     Parliament 
■eparated  with  gloomy  forebodings.     Its  members  had  scarcely 
reached  their  homes,  before  the  boasted  triumph  of  freedom  over 
&ke  feith  was  shorn  of  its  reality.    The  crown  chuckled  at  having 
dieated  its  patriotic  opponents.     Oppression  went  forward  from 
bad  to  worse.     Treachery  upon  treacherv  scattered  to  the  winds 
whatever  might  have  remained  of  attachment,  respect,  or  affec- 
tum for  Charles.     He  stood  exposed,  yet  shameless  before  his 
people,  a  detected  hypocrite,  an  unmasked  tyrant,  willing  to  de- 
ceive wherever  he  could  do  so,  with  impunity ;  yet  being  himself 
irretrievably   deluded.     Men  of  integrity  and   reflection  grew 
more  and  more  convinced  that  they  must  take  under  their  own 
management,  and  into  their  own  hands,  the  necessary  business  <tf 
reform.     Such  a  labour  they  well  knew  must  be  operose,  as  the 
prospect  of  its  achievement  was  perilous.     Yet,  putting  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  jeopardy,  the  majority  never  looked  badL 
Meanwhile  the  judges  tnmmed  and  expounded  good  laws  upon 
bad  principles,  as  they   liad  promised.     Wentworth  had  been 
bought  over  to  the  court,  by  a  peerage,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
norui.     Buckingham  had  fallen  by  the  knife  of  Felton.     Riche- 
lieu had  reduced  Rochelle,  and  driven  back  the  British  fleet  with 
disgrace.     Merchants  were  taken  into  custody  for  resisting  ton- 
nage and  poundage.     Laud  was  rising  like  a  meteor  into  baleful 
influence.     The  church  crossed  herself  for  grace,  stroking  her 
lawn  sleeves,  with  gratulatory  impressions  of  their  purity,  for  the 
servile  Montague  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.     Oxford 
theology  pullulated   into  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  ceremonialsy 
genuflexions,  Arminian  expositions  of  the  liturgy  and  articles, 
and  as  many  revived  remnants  as  possible  *  of  Koman  rituals* 


*  Close  observers  will  scarcely  fail  to  remark  tlie  striking  analogy  between 
the  years  1628 — 9  and  1835—9,  with  r^rd  to  the  state  of  thines  in  this 
notorious  university.  We  extract  the  following  from  Fronde's  Remains  : 
*  March,  1835 :  I  have  been  reading  Chirendon :  I  am  glad  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  Puritans,  as  it  gives  me  a  better  right  to  hate  Milton  I  Also  / 
adore  King  Charles  and  Bishop  Laud! — As  to  the  reformers,  I  think  worse 
and  worse  of  them.  Jewel  was  what  you  would  in  these  days  call  an  irre^ 
verend  Dissenter  I  His  defence  of  the  Apology  disgusted  me  more  than  almost 
any  work  I  have  read.'  Verily,  the  Newmania  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  is  aa 
old  story  of  upwards  of  two  centuries  since  ! 
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Prelates  were  about  to  imooTer  their  heads  and  pre  God  thanks, 
when  a  preacher,  an  author,  or  a  firinter  amoi^  the  Puritans 
should  hare  lost  bis  ears.  Clersrymen  fleeced  and  flayed  the 
flocks  they  were  sworn  to  feed,  but  upon  iihjch  by  a  mistransla- 
tion or  misapprehension  of  CTangelical  injuDctaMis,  they  devoutly 
fed  !  In  fact  one  general  hatred  enreioped  the  altar  and  the 
croira :  when  Sir  John  Eliot  came  up  to  Londcm  for  the  last 
time,  and  re-appeared  in  parliameni  on  the  tvientieih  of  Januar}', 
1629. 

His  labours  hastened  to  their  immortal  oonclusion.     Bafiled  as 
ci\'il  liberty  now  seemed ;  trampled  under  foot  as  were  now  all 
law,  all  pri\dleges^  all  rights  ot  property,  eren  his  last  beloved 
act  of  parliament,  the  Petition  of  night ;  their  champion  knew 
better  than  to  quaiL     The  short  inter^  before  his  final  impri- 
sonment he  employed  in  launching  against  Land,  those  bolts 
which  on  former  occasions  had  void  with  such  tremendous  effect 
against  Buckingham.     He  analyzed,  moreover,  the  conspiracy, 
formin?  at  that  period,  to  ele^-ate  the  prerogative  upon  the  ruins 
of  freedom.     He  drew  attention,  with  a  fervour  scarcely  less  than 
prophetic,  to  the  effects  of  that  junction  between  royalty  and 
prelac}',  boding  ill  both  to  the  throne  and  ecclesiastical  estaolish- 
ment     On  the  2nd  of  March  he  brought  down  to  the  House 
three  articles  of  protestation  respecting  reli^on  and  arbitrary 
taxation.     His  last  speech,  on  that  memorable  day,  was  the  voice 
of  a  dying  swan,  not  delivered  in  vain,  to  that  assembly,  which 
was  about  to  be  dissolved.     The  Speaker  refused  to  read  his 
remonstrance  when   the  orator   presented  it,  pleading  that  he 
'  had  been  commanded  so  to  act  by  the  king.'     Sudi  outrageous 
pusillanimity  roused  the  members.     Selden  reprinumded  him  for 
alluding  to  the  A»ill  of  his  majesty,  contrary  to  the  will  of  those 
of  whom  he  was  the  ororan  and  president.     He  rose  upon  thb  to 
quit  the  chair :  but  Mollis  and  Valentine  dragged  him  back;  his 
friends,  together  ^ith  several  privy  counsellors,  sprang  forwwl  to 
the  rescue ;  the  patriots,  however,  prevailed,  and  held  him  in 
his  place  ^\i'itli  a  strong  hand;'  the  poor  creature  shed  tean, 
begging  to  be  let  go,  whilst  Sir  Peter  Haynum  renounced  him 
as  a  rotation;  every  moment  augmented  the  disorder,  for  the 
hands  of  many  were  upon  their  swords :  when  above  the  tumult 
Eliot  in  steady  undaunted  accents  thus  exclaimed ;  '  I  will  then 
*•  express  bv  my  tongue  what  that  paper  should  have  done,*  which 
had  been  dung  on  the  floor  amidst  the  confusion :  *  It  shall  be 

*  declared  bv  us  that  all  that  we  suffer  is  the  effect  of  new  counsels, 

*  to  the  ruin  of  the  government  of  the  state.     Let  us  make  protes- 

*  tation  ag;iinst  tliose  men,  whether  greater  or  subordinate,  who 

*  nia\'  horoaUor  persuade  the  king  to  take  tonnage  and  poundage, 

*  wirhout  &;raut  from  parliament.     We  declare  mem  capital  ene- 

*  niios  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  king !     If  any  merchant  shall 
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*  wilHngly  pay  these  duties  without  consent  of  parliament^  they 
I  ^are  deckunea  accessaries  to  die  rest!'  Hollis  imme<Uately 
.:  nad  the  remonstrance,  put  it  to  the  house,  in  the  diaracter  of 
I     Speaker,  and  was    answered    by  overwhelming    acdamationib 

I/nring  this  scene,  Charles  had  sent  a  serjeant  to  bring  away  the 
;  but  the  door  was  locked.     A  Welsh  page  standing  ou^ 


^  ride^  and  hearing  the  uproar,  cried  through  the  keyhole,  '  i  pray 
;  *^  you  let  hur  in  !  let  nur  in  !  to  give  hur  master  his  sword,  for 
'[.  *liiey  are  all  fighting.'  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  then 
attempted  an  entrance,  with  no  better  success.  The  captain  of 
Us  royal  guard  now  received  orders  from  the  king  to  force  an 
*  admission,  for  the  fury  of  his  majesty  was  overleaping  all  bounds; 
wiien  before  this  last  insane  command  could  be  executed,  the  r^ 
aolutions  of  Sir  John  Eliot  having  been  passed,  a  large  bodv  of 
SMmbers  c^ned  their  own  lobby,  and  rushed  out  with  such  rorce 
as  to  carry  the  officer  *  away  along  with  them  in  the  crowd.* 
(Carles  instantly  hurried  down  firom  Whitehall,  denounced  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  as  <  vipers  who  should  have  their  re« 
^ward;'  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  Within  two  days,  the 
fa^ht  of  Cornwall  received  his  sununons  to  the  Council-table* 
It  was  demanded  of  him,  whether  he  had  not  spoken  such  and 
aadi  words  in  the  Lower  House  ?  His  noble  answer  was,  that 
lie  would  only  rive  an  account  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  as  a 

Eblicman,  in  tie  proper  place.  His  committal  then  ensued; 
I  study  was  entered  oy  warrant;  his  papers  were  seized;  his 
JuAeas  corpuM  was  applied  for  in  vain ;  oail  was  refused  unless 
be  would  apologize,  which  his  honourable  feeling  spurned  to  do ; 
he  was  then  offered  the  privilege,  if  he  would  fmd  securities  for 
his  good  behaviour,  a  meanness  of  course  equally  inadmissible ; 
and  ultimately  the  judges  are  said  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
possibility  of  his  being  kept  in  prison  seven  years  !  He  replied, 
that  ^  he  was  quite  prepared ;  his  body  would  serve  to  fill  up  the 
^  breach  made  in  the  public  liberties,  as  well  as  any  other.'  The 
king  now  directed  that  the  business  should  be  aropped  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  resumed  in  the  King's  Bench,  for  words 
spoken  in  parliament  As  member  of  a  superior  court,  at  the 
period  of  the  alleged  offence,  he  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
thus  brought  in  issue  the  great  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  court  overruled  his  plea, — imprisoned 
him  during  the  royal  pleasure, — and  fined  him  £2000  as  '  the 
^greatest  offender  and  ringleader  in  parliament  I' 

A  ringleader  he  certainly  was,  in  the  sense  of  having  originated 
many  links  in  that  chain  of  glorious  events,  which  consigned  his 
person  to  close  confinement  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
which  connected  his  name  with  immortality.  We  know  nothing 
finer,  in  the  compass  of  modem  history,  than  the  severe  and  dig- 
nified  composure  with  which  Sir  John  Eliot  prepared  for  his 
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protracted  incarceration.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  a  healthful  and  mature  age,  the  father  of  a  family 
appealing  to  his  warmest  affections,  once  possessed  of  an  enor^ 
mous  landed  estate,  located  in  a  district  where  he  was  idolized  by 
his  tenantry  and  retainers,  and  endowed  with  those  rare  gifts 
and  acquirements,  which  had  rendered  him  the  charm  of  private 
circles,  and  invested  him  with  an  envied  weight  and  innuence 
amongst  his  contemporaries  at  large.  Fortune,  intellect,  elo- 
quence, virtue,  and  praise  had  been  all  his  own :  yet  he  literally 
laid  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  It  was  indeed  an 
affecting  spectacle ;  for  there  was  no  previously  animating  parade, 
as  on  the  field  of  battle ;  there  was  no  pomp  of  public  trial,  no 
awful  procession  to  the  scaffold,  no  apprehension  of  that '  sharp 

*  but  sure  and  brief  remedy,'  which  will  often  sustain  a  hiffh  de- 
gree of  excitement  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  enable  a  Russell  or  a 
Sydney  to  lay  their  heads  upon  the  block  with  cheerfulness.  The 
prospect  before  him  was  that  of  a  dreary,  cold,  freezing,  perpe- 
tual imprisonment; — the  dulness  of  a  dungeon,  where  the  heart 
would  sicken  with  hope  deferred, — unrelieved  by  aught  except 
an  incessant  mental  struggle,  in  which  physical  weakness  would 
combine  with  external  temptation,  for  the  surrender  of  principle 
to  expediency.  It  was  to  be  a  long — ^long  confeasorsliip,  less 
immediately  painful  than  martyrdom,  but  on^  so,  as  to  the  mere 
momentary  pang  of  a  violent  dissolution.  That  his  prudent  fore- 
sight should  have  preserved  his  property  to  his  children,  formed 
the  single  silver  thread  in  a  wooi  interwoven  with  woe.     Yet  the 

Eatriot  never  repined, — for  he  was  a  religious  man*     His  politics 
ad  their  basis  in  deep,  consistent,  personal  piety :  so  that  con- 
fidence in  his  Saviour  and  his  God  gilded  all ;  and  though 

The  oppressor  held 
His  body  bounds — he  knew  not  what  a  range 
The  soul  of  such  a  victim  there  enjoyed ! 

His  spirits  for  months  at  a  time  appear  hardly  to  have  forsaken 
him.  The  iniquitous  sentence  itself  never  excited  a  9puk  of 
irritation.  He  sent  his  respects  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  provide^  him  a  convenient  lodging,  as  he  merrily  termed  it, 

*  that  he  might  send  his  upholsterer  to  trim  it  up.'  On  being  in- 
formed of  tiie  fine,  he  smiled  and  said,  *  tliat  he  had  two  cloaks, 

*  two  suits,  two  pair  of  boots  and  galashes ;  and,  if  they  could 
M)ick  i;2000  out  of  that,  much  good  might  it  do  them/  He 
afterwards  laughed  heartily  at  receiving  a  message  from  the 
judges  complaining  of  the  ^  misbehaviour  of  his  paee  and  servant, 

<  who  with  others,  had  been  tossing  dogs  and  cats  in  a  blanket,  in 

<  the  open  street  of  South wark,  near  die  King's  Bench^  nyingT* 
'  wc  are  judges  of  these  creatures,  and  why  sliould  not  we  take 
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0i]()r  pleasure  upon  them,  as  well  as  other  judges  upon  our  mas- 
tfot  r  Alas !  his  convenient  lodging  proved  some  contrast  to  the 
Dzurious,  yet  appropriate  apartments,  to  which  he  had  been 
leeiistomed  at  Port  j£liot  It  was  a  dark  and  smoky  room,  bit- 
erly  cold,  damp,  without  necessary  conveniences,  and  in  every 
fay  insalubrious.  Here  he  was  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
HM  of.  books  and  writing  materials,  upon  his  earnest  solicitation. 
SieeMional  correspondence  with  Hampden  and  his  friends,  and 
Ito  iwmposition  of  a  phik)6ophical  work,  entitled  '  The  Monarchy 
'Man,'  beguiled  many  weary  hours.  He  felt  that  h»  aetive 
nee  upon  earth  had  now  closed ;  that  the  gate  of  his  iron 
Hg0  would  never  open  but  into  eternity :  yet,  as  he  addressed 
jpfrfKMis  in  a  letter  still  preserved, — ^Amongst  my  many  oblifi;a- 
to  my  Creator,  which  prove  the  infinity  of  his  mercies  that 
i  full  stream  have  been  always  flowing^  on  me,  there  is  none 
ning  this  life,  wherein  I  have  found  more  pleasure  or  ad- 
_e^  than  in  those  trials  and  afflictionsy  (and  I  may  not  limit 
so  narrowly  within  the  confines  of  this  life^  which  I  hope 
extend  much  further,)  the  operations  they  have  had,  tne 
effects  they  work,  the  discoveries  they  make  upon  ourselves^ 
^(Nni  others,  upon  all.  This  happiness  in  all  my  trials  has  never 
from  me.  How  great  then  is  His  favour,  by  whose 
I  have  enjoyed  it !  The  days  have  all  seemed  pleasant 
ii^rbts  have  ever  been  tedious,  nor  fears  nor  terrors  have  poe- 
ed  me, — ^but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nunc^ 
^Moae  agitation  has  been  chiefly  in  thanks  and  acknowled^ents 
Nb  Him  oy  whose  ^race  I  have  subsisted,  and  shall  yet  1  hope 
terticipate  of  his  blessings  upon  you }'  The  sweet  source  of 
D  this  comfort,  that  intyn  miifovQ  piovaay  the  fountain  flowing 
ilh  persuasives,  whence  Le  so  drank  as  to  thirst  not  ag^in,  comes 
it  too  naturally  and  beaudfuUy  in  a  letter  to  Hampden,  to  per« 
it  us  to  withhold  it  from  our  readers :  *  As  children  learn  to  go, 
t  shall  get  acquainted  by  degrees  with  the  air  of  my  prison ; 
^tactioe  and  use  will  compass  it ;  and  now  and  then  a  fall  is  an 
tistniGtion  for  the  future.  These  varieties  He  does  try  us  with, 
bat  will  have  us  perfect  at  all  parts,  and  as  he  gives  the  trial, 
i«  likewise  ^ves  the  ability  that  shall  be  necessary  for  the  work. 
^[e  has  the  Philistine  at  the  disposition  of  his  will,  and  those 
^^ai  trust  Him,  under  his  protection  and  defence.  Oh !  infinite 
^ercy  of  our  Master,  dear  friend, — how  it  abounds  to  us,  that 
fct«  unworthy  of  his  service.  How  broken  !  How  imperfect  I 
^ow  perverse  and  crooked  are  our  ways  in  obedience  to  Him ! 
^QW  exactly  straight  is  the  line  of  his  Providence  to  us  !  drawn 
^t  through  all  occurrents  and  particulars  to  the  whole  length 
itid  measiire  of  our  time !  How  perfect  is  his  hand  that  has 
^1V£H  HIS  Son  unto  us,  and  through  Him  has  promised  likewise 
^  give   us  all  things, — relieving  our  wants,  sanctifying  our 
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*  necessities,  prevendnff  our  dangers,  freeing  ub  from  all  extre- 

*  mities,  and  dying  himself  for  us !  What  can  we  render  t 
^What  retribution  can  we  make  worthy  so  ^eat  a  majesty? 

*  worthy  such  love  and  favour  ?  We  have  nothing  but  ourselveSi 
^  wlio  are  unworthy  above  all,  and  yet  that,  as  all  other  things,  b 

<  His.     For  us  to  offer  up  that,  is  out  to  give  Him  of  his  own, 

<  and  that  in  far  worse  condition  than  we  at  first  received  it,  which 
^  yet  (for  infinite  is  his  goodness  for  the  merits  of  his  Son)  he  is 

*  contented  to  accept     This,  dear  friend,  must  be  the  comfort  of 

<  all  his  children ;  tliis  is  the  physic  we  must  use  in  all  our  sick- 
^nesses  and  extremities;  this  is  the  strengthening  of  the  weak, 
'  the  nourishing  of  the  poor,  the  liberty  of  we  captive,  the  health 
*of  the  diseased,  the  life  of  those  that  die,  the  death  of  tbe 

*  wretched  life  of  sin  I     And  this  honour  have  all  his  saints.' 

He  was  now  near  his  end,  for  the  years  of  his  captivity  insen- 
sibly broke  the  heart  of  his  outers  though  never  of  his  inner  man. 
The  king  of  terrors,  however,  could  only  come  to  him,  as  the 
angel  once  awoke  an  imprisoned  apostle,  with  thejoyous  salutation 
of  ^  Rise  up  quickly,  and  the  chams  fell  from  off  his  bands.'  Sir 
John  Eliot  had  long  been  waiting  for  this  message,  and  felicitous 
change  of  state,  which  he  thus  describes  in  his  Monarchy  of 
Man :  ^  Death  only  is  the  haven  to  receive  us,  where  there  is 

*  calmness  and  tranquillity,  where  there  is  rest  from  all  these 

*  storms  and  tempests  I  In  that  port  all  fluctuations  of  our  li^B 
*are  quieted  and  composed,  nor  winds  nor  seas  have  power 
^  upon  us  there;  fortune  and  strife  are  excluded  fi^Hn  that  road; 
^  there  we  anchor  in  security,  without  the  distractions  of  new 

*  troubles ;  there  without  danger  or  hazard  do  we  ride.  Vfij 
^  then  should  death  be  thought  so  terrible  ?     Where  is  the  reason 

<  of  that  fear  ?     What  martyrs  have  there  been  even  in  the  vovh 

*  of  dying  ?     More  joying,  more  rejoicing  than  in  all  the  acts  of 

<  life  I     The  glory  of  the  Deity,  the  incarnate  majesty  of  the 

<  Son,  those  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  divinit]r>  then  ajppeai^ 

*  iug  to  them,  by  revelation  to  their  sense,  or  by  illuminatioo  of 
<tlie  fancy, —the  heavens  opening  to  grive  free  passage  to  thar 

<  view, — these,  as  it  were,  descending  unto  them,  giving  them 

<  tlie  possession  here  of  that  happiness^  that  eternal  hmpineii  and 
^  felicity  which  is  the  chief  object  of  all  hopes ; — ^not  that  happi- 

<  ness  we  treat  of  as  the  summum  banum  of  this  life,  the  fanM 
^publicum  of  our  monarchy,  but  the  supernatural  felicity  tooome^ 
*•  the  transcendant  happiness  hereafter/  *  Therei*  he  adds  in 
another  place,  ^  I  shall  no  more  be  sick ;  I  shall  there  no  more  be 

<  bound;  I  shall  there  leave  off  to  fear;  I  shall  there  not  die  again. 

<  If  death  were  an  evil  at  the  first,  there  it  shall  be  no  more.  All 
'  the  crosses  and  disasters,  all  the  calamities  and  afflictioni,  aD 

*  things  that  are  fearful  and  evil  in  this  life,  there  shall  I  be  free 

*  from !    No  death  shall  thenceforth  be  an  intetrniilion  Is  mf 
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'bappiness, — therefore,  why  should  I  fear  it?'  But  we  must 
iMSten  to  a  conclusion :  and  the  following  extracts  are  from  the 
Ubgrapher. 

*  Eliot  had,  however,  yet  a  duty  of  life  left,  which  he  performed 
hMi  characteristic  purpose.     He  sent  for  a  painter  to  the  lx)wer,  and 
kiid  his  portrait  painted,  exactly  as  he  then  appeared,  worn  out  by 
^lliiniiiipti<m,  and  with  a  face  of  ghastly  paleness.     This  portrait  he 
htt  son,  that  it  might  hang  on  the  walls  of  Port  Efiot,  near  a 
which  represented  him  in  vigorous  manhood,— «  constant  and 
evidence  of  the  sufferings  he  had  unshrinkingly  borne, — a  per- 
1  memorial  of  his  hatred  to  tyranny.     Those  pictures  are  at  Fort 
still.     I  have  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  the  earlier  pQrtrait» 
the  courtesy  of  Lord  St.  Germain.    It  represents  a  face  of  perfect 
~  ' ,  and  keenly  intellectual  projportions.     In  this  respect,  in  its 
^Ice  shape,  in  the  infinite  majesty  of  the  upper  region,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  lower,  it  calls  to  mind  at  once  the  face  of 
Walter  Raleigh.     Action  speaks  out  from  the  quick  keen  eye,  and 
^tion  from  Sie  calm  breaath  of  the  brow.     In  the  disposition  of 
liair,  and  the  peaked  beard,  it  appears  to  a  casual  glance  not  unlike 
Cfharles  of  Vandyke.    The  later  portrait  is  a  profoundly  melan- 
contrast.     It  is  wretchedly  painted,  but  it  expresses  the  reality 
death-like  life  !     It  presents  Ebot  in  a  very  el^ant  morning  dress, 
^rently  of  lace,  and  bears  the  inscription  of  having  been  '  painted  m 
day$  before  his  death  in  the  Tower.' ' 
';^f  He  survived  twelve  days  only  after  the  date  of  a  note  from  Pory, 
pbman  of  business.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1632,  in  the  forty-third 
Mar  of  his  age.  Sir  John  Eliot  died.     Immediately  after  the  event, 
lUi  son  petitioned  his  majesty  once  more,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
pcwnit  his  body  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall,  and  there  to  be  buried. 
Whereto  was  answered  at  the  foot  of  the  petition,  (we  believe  with 
^BbB  royal  autograph,)  'Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the 
Anrch  of  that  parish  wherein  he  died  !'     A  paltry  piece  of  heartless 
fipite,  on  the  bfeless  body  of  a  man,  appropriately  closes  a  series  of 
imftTBiling  attempts  to  reduce  his  living  soul*     What  remained  of  the 
fereat  statesman  was  thrust  into  some  obscure  comer  of  the  Tower. 
CBorch,  and  the  court  openly  rejoiced  that  its  enemy  was  gone  ! 

'  Faithful  and  brave  hearts  were  left  to  remember  this,  and  the  suf- 
of  Eliot  were  not  undergone  in  vain.  They  bore  their  part  in 
heat  and  burthen  of  the  after  stru^le.  His  name  was  one  of  its 
Achwords,  and  it  had  none  more  glorious.  His  sufferings  then  have 
lieen  redeemed.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  no  m<Hre  than  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purposes  of  his  life.  In  estimating  his  character  as  a 
atateonan,  our  view  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  political  contest  in 
which  he  acted.  We  have  sufficient  evidence,  however,  to  advance 
from  that,  into  a  greater  and  more  independent  field  of  achievement 
and  design.  His  genius  would  assuredly  have  proved  itself  as  equal  to 
the  perfect  government  of  a  state,  as  it  showed  itself  supreme  m  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  a  state  from  misgovemment.  As  a  leader  of  oppc 
aition,  he  has  had  no  superior  in  history,  probably  no  equal.     His 
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power  of  resource  in  cases  of  emergency  was  brilliant  to  the  last  degree^ 
and  his  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order.  The  moral  structure  of 
his  mind  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  that  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
who  have  graced  humanity.     It  ranks  with  theirs.* — ^pp.  122 — 124. 

Such  was  Sir  John  Eliot  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but 
that  during  the  melancholy  years  of  his  enthrahnenty  he  had  been 
often  tampered  with,  and  invariably  found  proof  against  all  temp- 
tation. The  screw  of  endurance,  too,  seems  every  now  and  then 
to  have  been  turned,  as  if  to  wring  from  him  some  departure  from 
virtue.  He  once  wrote  to  Sir  Oliver  Luke,  tliat  he  could  say  of 
his  ^  lodgings  in  the  Tower,'  what  the  patriarch  Jacob  observed 
about  his  wages, — that  they  had  been  changed  ten  times !  At  last^ 
they  were  cruelly  thrust  down  to  where  '  candle-light  might  be 
^  suffered,  but  scarcely  fire  V  He  was  at  this  perioaiunking  hst: 
yet  he  adds  to  Hampden,  in  the  same  communication,  written  in 
the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter,  *  None  but  my  8ervantl^  hanlly  my 

*  son,  may  have  admittance  to  me.     My  friends  1  must  desire  for 

*  their  own  sakes  to  forbear  coming  to  the  Tower.'  He  once 
petitioned  the  king  for  the  favour  ot  a  little  *  fresh  ayer '  in  his 
dangerous  illness,  which  his  majesty  rejected,  because  his  memo- 
rial ^was  not  humble  enough;'  that  is,  it  contained  no  oomprcH 
mise  of  conscience.  A  second  application  proved  equally  vain, 
from  the  technical  informality  of  its  not  beins^  presented  torou^ 
the  lieutenant ;  and  when  nrompted  to  make  a  third  attempt^ 
amidst  the  importunities  or  anxious  relatives,  he  resolutely  ae- 
clined.     His  spirits,  he  t/ien  observed,  *  were  ffrown  feeble  and 

*  faint;'  wliilst  the  bitterness  of  his  captivity  in  excluding  him 
from  whatever  is  dear  upon  earth  had  almost  soothed  his  mind 
into  a  reflection  of  heaven,  before  he  arrived  there.  Precious  are 
the  deaths  of  the  saints, — and  rich  the  reminiscences  of  their  last 
sayings.  It  was  Cicero  who  could  never  read  the  final  conversation 
of  Socrates  without  shedding  tears  ;  nor  have  we  easily  refrained 
from  following  his  example,  at  the  pathetic  story,  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  present  the  outlines  to  our  readers.  Let 
others  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egrypt, — the 
pillar  of  Trajan,  or  the  vacant  sepulchres  of  the  Sdpios  at  Kinney 
— or  to  the  dungeon  of  Tasso  at  Ferrara :  we  also  haye  done  the 
three  last  of  these,  and  yet  we  linger  around  the  memoiy  of  this 
disinterested,  incomparable  patriot,  for  more  than  all.  Such 
men  stand  in  need  of  no  monument :  avSptov  yap  etn^vw  wnau 
yr)  Ta<l)og,  kqi  ov  trrriXwv  fiovov  cv  rg  o<ic€c^  oiiftiuvci  errypof  % 
oXXa  Ko<  er  ry  jui}  irpo<rtiKov<ro  aypw^oq  fivfififi  irop'  fncwry  ffC 
yvMfjiTjC  fiaWov  7}  tov  tpyov  ivoiairaTai :  or  in  the  WOtds  of  thoiS 
greater  than  either  Pericles  or  Thucydides,  '  The  memory  of  tlie 
'just  is  blessed;  surely  he  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever;  the 
*  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.* 
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t.  II.  On  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India.  By  Charles  E. 
Frkvelyan,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Royal  12mo.  pp. 
220.     Longman  and  Co.     1838. 

,  STRANGE  conjuncture  of  time  for  a  disquisition  on  the 
^  subject  of  confernn^- education  on  a  people  of  Asia  !  If  we 
At  imagine  some  law  of  proportional  movement,  by  which 
bons  should  be  adjudged  to  make,  respectively  to  one  another, 
or  advances  in  mental  improvement  accordmg  to  what  they 
re  possessed  of  privileges  and  rank  among  the  sections  of  man- 
id  op  to  the  present  time,  the  Hindoos  might  surely  wait  for 
ication  during  a  few  generations  to  come.  They  are  in  the 
ii^fat  of  rational  existence,  confused  among  dreams,  and  fan- 
tasy and  shadows.  They  are  but  &intly  beginning  (a  few  of 
m)  to  look  up  from  their  prostration  under  imposture  and 
latry.  In  the  useful  arts  of  life  they  are  in  rude  simplicity. 
Hqr  Know  nothing  about  political  constitutions  or  government, 
t  jU  the  will  of  the  actual  possessor  of  power,  exerted  in  direct 
pbary  command,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  most  barbarous 

rnery  of  laws.  Their  literature — the  trivial  share  of  it  that 
its  way  among  the  people — mocks  them  \ivith  fables  the 
tat  ridiculous  and  dogmas  the  most  mischievous.  In  this  con- 
bn  they  have  been  content  through  more  than  two  thousand 
lini*  And  yet  we  are  suddenly  required  to  allow  their  fitness  to 
'  re  a  national  education,  and  their  title  to  receive  it ;  and  there 
ititutions  appointed  by  the  government,  and  additional  ones 
;d  to  be  so  appointea,  for  tnat  purpose. 
_  we  say,  let  them  keep  duly  behind  their  betters.  For 
i^  at  home,  is  a  nation  whose  authority  is  paramount  over  all 
pe  countless  multitudes  of  India ;  powerful,  and  boastful  of  its 
Mr,  in  every  direction ;  '  famous  in  arts  and  arms,'  as  verse 
%  prose  have  proclaimed  ten  thousand  times ;  high  in  specula- 
A  and  energetic  in  action  ;  favoured  through  ages  witli  the  true 
^fitm ;  subjecting  the  powers  of  nature  to  human  advantage ; 
blinding  in  institutions  designed  for  the  public  good ; — and  yet 
ttocb  a  nation  a  vast  proportion  are  doomed  to  a  barbarous  and 
3Dicious  ignorance,  since  it  is«the  will  of  the  predominant  orders 
ft  the  public  resources  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
people ;  for  by  insisting  on  impracticable  conditions  they 
9DM)ance  in  effect  an  absolute  veto.  This  will  of  the  superiors 
Itoded  and  seconded  by  great  numbers  of  those  below,  including 
igrimented  host  of  professedly  hyper-zealous  religionists,  many 
^m  actuated  by  bigotry  and  servility,  and  an  equal  or  greater 
ikiber  seduced  by  stratagem  and  imposition.  So  that,  as  far  as 
Sivesent  foreseen,  the  land  is  to  bear,  through  many  lustrums 
'  to  come,  the  hideous  deformity  of  an  uncultivated  and  most 
rnded  populace. 

rhe  case  being  so,  we  should  think  that,  according  to  our  sup- 
t^  law  of  proportional  advancement,  the  people  of  India  might 
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jret  for  a  good  while  stay  about  where  they  are.  In  mental  cul- 
tivation even  the  lowest  castes  of  them  are  not  much  behind 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  country ;  probably  not  behind  at 
all. 

But  if  they  must  be  educated,  why,  be  it  so.     To  be  sure, 
this  will  be  conferring  the  benefit  of  education  on  Pagans ;  and 
without  imposing  any  condition  as  to  their  religious  opinions. 
Pagans  as  they  are,  and  as  a  great  majority  of  them  will  probably 
remain,  they  are  to  be  educated  nevertheless ;  and  that  under  the 
auspices,  and  at  the  expense,  of  a  Christian  state.     Are  they  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  thus  exempt  from  conditions,  in  consideration 
that  Paganism  is  not  a  sectarian  mode  of  religions  but  the  real 
established  church  of  their  country ;  and  that  therefore  its  adherents 
arc  regarded  as  standing  on  pnvileged  ground  ?     Certainly,  di- 
vers of  our  statesmen  have  testified  no  small  respect  for  that 
established  system ;  and  have  been  no  more  pleased  that  there 
should  be  separatists  from  it,  than  that  there  should  be  Diasentan 
from  our  own  Establishment  here.     We  will,  however,  venture  to 
hope,  that  their  secession  firom  the  established  fiiith  and  worship, 
when  in  any  instance  it  does  happen,  may  not  tarn  to  their  disad- 
vantage, either  as  to  their  fecilities  for  acquiring  useful  aooomplish- 
ments,  or  as  to  their  promotion  to  stations  and  emplojrm^nts  for 
which  those  acquirements  will  qualify  them.     In  former  yean  be* 
coming  a  nonconformist  to  Paganism  was  fiir  from  being  filVOlI^ 
able  to  a  man's  success. 

It  is  but  lately  that  any  serious  thought  of  snch  a  thing  tt 
education  for  the  people  of  India  appears  to  have  entered  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  government,  that  has  so  long  held  a  des- 
potic power  over  them.  They  were  redioned  by  the  tens  ef 
millions  as  the  living  material  of  *  our  Indian  Eanpire;'  the  botit 
of  our  mighty  achievements  of  victory  and  policy ;  a  proud  illitf- 
tration  of  the  superiority  of  Europe  to  Asia,  and  of  E^land  ofcr 
the  rest  of  Europe.  In  any  moral  estimate  they  were  heUins^ 
nificant  enough ;  but  they  might  answer  (thouffh  defectiTcly,  it 
is  true)  the  purpose  which  we  remember  to  liaTe  seen  sooe 
French  philosopher  (or  phihsophe)  representing  as  the  end  vA 
use  of  human  existence,  namely,  '  to  oevelop  the  phyaioal  CKpt 
'  bilities  '  of  the  globe, — to  rescue  it  from  oeing  a  mere  deioh 
tion,  by  educing  and  regulating  its  '  Acuities  *  of  fertilit¥  ■n' 
beauty.  They  were  also  the  subjects  of  elaborate  q>ecahtion  ii 
all  references  to  revenue,  commerce,  territorial  adjualmeii^  anl  L 
the  British  interests  of  official  station  and  fortane-maldng  vaim%  L 
tlicm.  Due  care  being  had  of  all  this,  it  was  of  no  importM0i  k 
that  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  human  race,  umkr  tfce  L 
sovereign  control  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  '^te,  '^hoald  nadh  L 
as  to  whatever  could  impart  rational  life  thi  r  miad^  Mi^  L 
where  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  tyrants  t  them:  JM^ 
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irbere  a  most  insolent  caste,  arr(^;ating  a  partidpation  of  divinity 
irere  resolved  to  keep  them;  just  where  thousands  of  yean  had 
vitnessed  their  prostration ;  and  where  ages  to  come  would  pass 
Qver  and  leave  them,  unless  the  energy  of  a  foreign  beneficence 
ihould  be  exerted  to  raise  them. 

r*  Here  at  home  there  would  sometimes  be  heard,  from  men 
pilose  thoughts  and  wishes  went  beyond  the  views  of  merchants, 
fNMiquerors,  and  politicians,  the  observation  that  our  marvellous 
pmnisition  of  power  and  territory  in  the  East  must  surely  be  a 

EMkcial  dispensation  of  Providence,  expressly  designed  for  the 
pdiverance  of  the  people  from  the  misery  of  their  intellectual 
moral  abasement.  Within  the  past  age  reli&pous  zeal  has  been 
3ted  thither  in  missionary  enterprises,  whicm  have  been  ear« 
Iv  prosecuted  by  good  men  in  every  mode  tibat  was  pnuy 
iifinftbie  with  small  pecuniary  means,  a  very  limited  number  of 
active  agents,  and  little  favour  of  the  governing  power ;  under 
which  deficiences  and  discouragements  they  have  been  inde- 
'  [able  in  their  efforts  to  diffuse  knowledge,  by  translations  of 
sacred  Scriptures,  by  personal  addresses,  by  small  popular 
ipeatises,  and  by  schools  for  the  children.     But  such  notions  of 
evidential  design,  and  such  aa  impulse  to  attempt  some  humble 
lustration  towards  its  accomplishment,  were  regarded  by  those 
the  exercise  of  power  as  a  wild  fanaticism ;  by  some  of  them 
i0  tending  to  a  mischievous  and  dangerous  disturbance*     We 
Heed  not  be  very  old  to  remember  what  jealous  repression  there 
vas  in  the  East,  and  what  furious  declamation  here  in  England ; 
mhat  malignant  calumny ;  what  ribaldry  of  scorn ;  what  ranting 
^liennnciations  of  speedy  ruin  if  such  an  inroad  on  the  peace  oi 
India  should  not  be  promptly  quashed.     By  persons  affecting  to 
ejLtol  the  European  progress  in  knowledge,  and  some  of  them 
l^retending  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  <  established  reli^on  of 
f  4Hir  country,'  we  were  taught  that  the  people  of  Hindoostan 
needed  none  of  our  lights;  that  thev  were  good  and  happy  as 
tliey  were,  in  the  mental  condition,  the  religious  &ith,  the  con- 
•ecrated  economy,  inherited  from  their  ancestors;  and  moreover,. 
that  on  all  this  there  was  the  stamp  of  perpetuity,  so  that  no 
ioreign  <  interference  *  could  effect  a  change ;  and  the  vain  attempt 
Wwild  recoil  in  a  dreadful  catastrophe. 

In  such  observations  we  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  assuming  too 
broadly  that  the  hostility  to  an  attempted  innovation  on  the  reli- 
gion, so  to  name  it^  of  the  people,  included  or  implied  an  aver- 
aion  to  their  being  brought  under  a  new  mental  cultivation  of  a 
aH>re  general  kind.  It  was  a  very  special  antipathy,  indeed,  that 
was  felt  to  any  design  of  substituting  Christianity  for  their  Pa- 

riism ;  but  there  was  also,  at  the  very  least,  no  desire  that  the 
&ted  mass  should  ever  be  rescued  into  rational  intelligence  by 
sound  instruction  of  a  more  general  kind. 

That  in  late  years  a  beneficent  change  of  sentiment  and  policy 
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has  arisen  and  become  hopefully  proCTessive,  is  shown  in  thi^ 
interesting  and  excellently  written  nook.  We  wish  there  could 
be  such  an  exposition  of  tlie  causes,  as  would  ascertain  how  much 
is  assignable  to  the  exertions  of  those  men  whose  lending  object 
has  been  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  but  whose  operations 
for  that  main  purpose  have  been  diversified  into  all  the  expedients 
within  tlie  competence  of  persons  without  authority,  for  pro- 
moting education  and  moral  reform.  There  is  reason  to  beliere, 
that  an  influence  from  this  source  has  gone  powerfully  into  the 
alterative  process  which  has  been  liberaliKine  the  resident  Eu- 
ropeans, and  undermining  the  prejudices  of  die  natives.  Those 
Christian  philanthropists  will  perhaps  never  have  full  justice  done 
them  by  historians  of  British  India;  but  it  was  not  fame  that 
they  sought ;  and  their  reward  will  be  of  another  kind,  and  else- 
where. 

The  government  appears  to  have  done  nothing  worth  naming 
till  1823.  Ten  years  earlier,  at  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter,  the  sum  of  £10,000  annually  was  set  apart  for  some  kind 
of  service  in  the  way  of  education.  But  so  utterly  careless  were 
the  authorities  in  India  about  any  such  concern,  that  ^  no  mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  British  legisla- 

<  ture,'  and  the  money  so  assigned  during  an  interval  of  eight 
years,  still  remains,  with  its  compound  interest,  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  extraction  of  that  money  from  where  it  has  been 
absorbed  would  be  a  very  curious  chemical  process.  '  In  1823, 
^  the  Governor-general  in  council  resolved — that  there  should  be 

*  constituted  a  general  committee  of  public  instruction,  for  the 

*  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  public  education,  and  of  the 

*  public  institutions  designed  for  its  promotion ;  and  of  consider- 

*  mg,  and  from  time  to  time  submitting  to  government,  the  sug- 

*  gestions  of  such  measures  as  it  may  appear  expedient  to  adept 
*'  with  a  view  to  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  to  the  intro- 

*  duction  among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  improre- 

*  ment  of  their  moral  character.'     ^  From  this  period  the  eenenl 

<  committee  of  public  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  the  sole 

*  organ  of  the  government  in  every  thing  that  concerns  that  im- 

*  portant  branch  of  its  functions.' — p.  3. 

The  account  of  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mittee is  a  very  remarkable  history ;  and  might  be  called  an 
amusing  one  if  less  serious  questions  and  interests  had  been  in- 
volved. What  plan  would  it  be  supposed  they  began  to  ad 
upon,  for  relieving  a  people  pressed  to  the  earth  under  ignorance, 
spiritual  tyranny,  a  systematic  inversion  of  reason,  and  an  tdolatry 
which  turned  the  religious  principle  in  the  human  soul  into  a 
malignant  demon  ?  What  scheme  for  emancipating  their  nnrili 
from  this  ignominious  captivity,  and  putting  them  in  a  tram  lo 
acquire  sound  sense,  useful  knowledge,  correct  morality,  and  ulti* 
mately  true  religion  ?  The  plan  was,  to  promote  with  all  asrididtr 
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and  a  lavish  expenditure,  as  the  basis  and  school  of  the  mental 
cultivation,  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages,  and 
<ei  course  tibe  precious  wisdom  enshrined  in  them  by  mytholc^ 
\  and  imposture.  Into  these  it  was  pleaded  there  might  be  inters 
^  fined  (to  make  an  excellently  congruous  compound !)  some  quan- 
.  '  Htf  of  European  reason  and  knowledfi;e»  to  percolate  down  into 
^  tike  vernacular  dialects,  and  even  into  the  English  language,  for  the 
^  bosefit  at  last  of  the  people.  Accordingly  existing  seminaries  of 
^  tiuit  order  were  patronised,  new  colleges  instituted,  courses  of 
^  (rtady  prescribed,  salaries  allotted,  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  books 
'\'  inrinted  in  plenty.  And  to  some  of  these  institutions  were 
^\  ^  tacked  on,'  as  our  author  expresses  it,  certain  minor  app<mit> 
^  ments  for  teaching  EngUsh,  for  which  a  call  from  the  natives  was 
^[  making  its  way  to  the  ears  of  the  committee. 
^'  But  it  took  no  long  time  to  prove  that  this  cumbrous  machinery 
wonld  not  work.  The  laborious  and  extremely  tedious  acquisi- 
1^  Am  of  these  two  very  difficult  languages,  or  either  of  them,  left 
<'  no  time  for  any  competent  attention  to  English.  And  when  the 
^  yoaths  had  gone  through  this  long  and  irkiM>me  toil,  tiiey  had  to 
1^  look  round  to  find  out  what  they  were  fit  for,  what  they  should 
^'  do  with  the  attainments  made  at  such  a  cost.  They  might,  in- 
r  deed,  by  perseverance  become  qualified  for  teachers  and  pro- 
lix feasors  m  the  learned  and  obsolete  feculties,  as  maulavees  and 
y  mindits ;  but  there  was  a  very  limited  demand  for  such  lore ;  as 
¥'■  to  the  Sanscrit,  it  was  jealously  maintained  as  a  monopoly  in  the 
^  bands  of  the  Brahmins,  who  would  detest  the  profanation  of  it  to 
(^  any  purpose  of  instructing  the  people.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan 
^  ^  education  was  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  natives,  while  great 
^  numbers  of  them  were  earnest  for  knowledge,  were  wholly  averse 
^  to  seek  it  in  any  such  way.  It  was  pressed  on  the  committee 
^  firom  various  quarters,  that  the  English  language  was  come  to  be 
^  tlie  thing  in  eager  request.  English  books  alone  were  in  de- 
>'  mand;  so  that  <  upwards  of  31,000  English  books  were  sold  by 
3^  '  the  school-book  society  in  the  course  of  two  years,  while  the 
'^[  ^education  committee  did  not  dispose  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit 
^'  ^  volumes  enough  in  three  years  to  pay  the  expense  of  keeping^ 
f^   *  them  for  two  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  printing  expenses? 

They  remained  as  a  store  or  provenoer  for  the  white  ants. 

'       A  contrariety  of  opinion,  which  must  have  existed  in  the  com^ 

"   mittee  from  the  first,  new  at  length  to  so  positive  a  schism  as  to 

'   embarrass  its  proceedings,  and  threaten  to  defeat  the  object  of  its 

^  appointment     The  one  party  adhered  pertinaciously,  as  if  the 

='  wishes  of  the  people  had  signified  nothing  in  such  a  case,  to  the 

^'  determination  that  the  instruction  designed  to  be  imparted  to 

'   them  should  come  through  the  medium  of  the  antiquated  and 

^  forek^  learning — a  dark-lantern  to  create  daylight 

2       ynvle  it  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  men  who  had,  with 

?       VOL.  vr.  F  F 

■} 
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long  and  resolute  labour,  mastered  that  literature,  should  set  an 
excessive  value  on  it,  one  may  wonder  how  they  could  imagine 
that  the  natives,  who  were  seeking  the  straightest  road  to  plain 
tangible  benefits,  should  ever  be  induced  to  take  their  first  stage 
tlirough  an  out-of-the-way  tract  so  wide,  so  rugged,  and  so  drear}'; 
just  as  if,  in  our  country,  a  man  wanting  to  know  the  shortest  and 
easiest  roads  to  a  market  for  buying  and  selling,  should  be  told  to 
find  his  way  round  by  all  the  antiquities  of  ivy-clothed  castle  and 
abbey  in  the  county.  It  may  be  imagined,  too,  what  would  be 
the  purity,  consistency,  and  fitness  for  practical  use,  of  such  por^ 
tion  of  European  knowledge  as  they  did  acquire,  blended  up 
with  all  the  rubbish  of  absurdity  through  which  the  course  of  their 
studies  must  lead  them. 

The  opposite  party  in  the  committee  insisted  as  decidedly,  that 
teaching  the  English  language  and  literature,  with  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  rendering  the  vernacular  languages  the  vehicles  of  sound 
instruction,,  was  the  only  rational  scheme;  and  the  only  practica- 
ble one,  since  there  was  superabundant  evidence  that  the  people 
would  reject  all  inducements  to  the  study  of  the  superannuated 
Sanscrit  and  the  intrusive  Arabic  literature.  Younfi^  men  who 
had  been  trained  in  these  studies,  under  the  ill-ja<k;ed  patronage 
of  the  government,  found  themselves  and  their  attainments  disre- 
garded by  the  people,  and  sent  an  earnest  representation  of  their 
aesolate  condition,  imploring  that  the  government  which  had 
made  them  what  they  were,  would  find  some  way  to  alleviatethe 
hardship  of  their  fate. 

The  parties  in  the  conmiittee  being  almost  equally  balanced, 
compromise  being  impracticable,  large  sums  of  the  puolic  money 
having  been  wasted,  and  the  proceedings  beine^  Drought  to  a 
stand,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  laying  the  state  of 
the  case  before  the  government,  of  which  Lord  W.  Bentick  was 
at  the  head.  <  The  important  question,  trembling  in  the  balance,* 
was  decided  by  a  Resolution,  March,  1835,  declaring  that  the 
intention  of  government  was  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
people  by  means  of  the  English  lanffuage,  and  literature,  and 
science ;  forbidding  any  further  misapplication  of  the  g^rant  to  the 
costly  and  useless  business  of  printing  Arabic*  and  Sanscrit 
books;  and  ordering  that  whatever  of  it  remained  unwasted 
sliould  go  to  the  reformed  application.  The  committee  was  con- 
stituted anew,  on  the  rational  principle ;  and  several  intelligent 
natives,  now  for  the  first  time,  were  admitted  to  take  a  share  id 
its  deliberations  on  national  education.  Twelve  new  seminaries 
were  speedily  established ;  and  to  each  of  them  was  annexed  a 


*  There  bad  been  prr>jccted  an  edition  of  Avicenna  (Avicenna !  at  this 
time  of  day,  for  u  medical  education)  at  the  expense  of  £2000. 
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•ffood  library  of  English  books,  suited  to  all  ages,  viftk  jptwaiiWioii 
jor  the  use  of  them  by  persons  extraneous  to  tJie  senunanes. 
**  Scientific  apparatus  and  mathematical  class-books  were  sum^lkd^ 
^and  arran^ments  made  for  printing  volumes  of  selections  finom 
Ihe  best  English  authors.  ^  When  the  operations  were  cobh 
'  menced  there  were  fourteen  seminaries  unaer  the  control  of  the 
^committee;  they  are  now  (1818)  forty/  The  saved  relics  of 
^he  ill-&ted  <  grant' just  sufficed,  and  that  was  slU,  to  establkh 
tiie  fortieth, — a  single  seminary  in  a  district  (Dinajpore)  contain- 
ing 2,300,()00  inhabitants,  described  as  sunk  in  a  aepth  of  igno- 
rance even  below  the  general  level  of  the  nation. 

In  the  old  institutions  the  different  races  and  castes  were  ed»- 
cated  separately. 

*  This  practice  was  found  to  eucourage  the  prejudice  which  it  was 
meant  to  conciliate.     In  all  the  new  ones  the  important  principle  has 
jbeen  established  of  admitting  boys  of  every  caste  without  distincti<m. 
This  practice  has  been  attended  with  no  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 
CSuristian,  Mohammedan,  and  Hindu  boys,  of  every  shade  of  c<^ur 
and  variety  of  descent,  may  be  seen  standii^  side  by  side  in  the 
tame  class,  engaged  in  Uie  common  pursuit  of  English  literature,  con- 
tending for  the  same  honours,  and  forced  to  acknowledge  the  eii^enee 
ibf  superior  merit  in  their  comrades  of  the  lowest,  as  well  as  those  in 
ttie  h^est  caste.    This  is  a  great  point  gained.     The  artiilcia]  iosti. 
tution  of  caste  cannot  long  survive  the  period  when  the  youth  of  In&, 
isslead  of  being  trained  to  observe  it,  shall  be  led  by  the  daily  habit  of 
t^eir  lives  to  disregard  it.     All  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  them  to^ 
aether,  to  impress  the  same  character  on  them,  and  to  leave  the  yield* 
ing  and  affectionate  mind  of  youth  to  its  natural  impulse.     Habits  of 
friendly  communication  will  thus  be  established  between  all  classes ; 
tliey  will  insensibly  become  one  people ;  and  the  process  of  enlighten- 
ing our  subjects  will  proceed  simultaneously  with  that  of  uniting  them 
among  themselves.' — p.  20. 

Such  a  mode  of  education  will  doubtless  excite  great  horror 
among  many  of  us  here  in  England ;  who  will  foresee  the  q)eedy 
extinction  of  whatever  there  is  of  Christianity  in  India.  The 
English  children  will  soon  find  their  way,  some  to  the  mosques  of 
the  Prophet,  and  some  to  the  idols'  temples,  (especially  as  the 
latter  may  be  done  under  countenance  of  a  certain  administrative 
patronage  of  the  Christian  government,)  while  the  adherents  of 
those  superstitions  will  become  still  more  incorrigible  devotees 
through  the  new  order  of  instruction.  Has  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  been  duly  consulted  on  the  subject? 

Most  desirable  as  it  is,  on  all  accounts,  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  natives  should  come  to  understand  the  English  language, 
it  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  a  small  portion  of  them 
that  can  receive  instruction  through  any  other  medium  than  their 

FF  2 
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native  dialects.  The  new  system,  therefore,  will  provide  for  the 
translation  of  useful  works  into  die  popular  lanc^affes,  and  will 
aim  at  a  gradual  adaptation  of  those  languages,  by  uie  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  terms  and  a  more  exact  construction,  to  be  com- 
petent channels  for  the  conveyance  of  a  mental  element  so  new 
and  strange  to  them.  While  thus  the  inferior  people  will  find 
their  native  tongue  be^nning  to  tell  them  something  more  valu- 
able than  it  ever  before  told  Uiem,  or  told  their  fore&thers,  it  will 
have  the  important  use,  as  our  author  observes,  of  putting  to 
rights  the  faculties  of  a  superior  class,  the  landholders,  who  will 
be  desirous  to  stand  on  advantageous  terms  of  intelligence  with 
the  provincial  offices  of  government,  but  without  the  trouble  of 
qualifying  themselves  by  learning  English. 

The  government,  under  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  took  measures  for 
a  comprehensive  and  searching  inquiry,  still  in  progress,  into  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  respect  to  education.  We  could  have 
wished  to  know  how  he  and  his  coadjutors  came  to  think  of  doingsuch 
a  thing,  so  soon  comparatively  after  the  settled  state  of  our  dominion 
in  India ;  since  in  our  own  country  the  high  authorities,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  saw  many  generations  pass  away  without  disturbing 
their  dignity  and  ease  about  any  such  matter. 

After  briefly  noting  tlie  progress  of  the  controversy  on  the 
decision  of  which  so  momentous  an  interest  was  depending,  our 
autlior  goes  into  a  lucid  and  instructive  disquisition  on  the  con- 
trasted quality  and  merits  of  the  literature  of  the  East  and  that 
which  is  going  from  the  West  to  supplant  it  Nobody  will 
believe  that  the  party  who  could  be  so  strenuous  for  die  former, 
when  tlic  question  of  a  national  education,  had  any  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  However  that  might 
be,  the  orientalists  of  the  committee  were  kept  in  countenance  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  demonstration  of  the  literary  English  in  the 
East  The  Asiatic  Society,  whose  main  and  proper  business  is 
widely  apart  from  that  of  popular  education,  came  zealously  to 
the  rescue,  and  were  joined  by  many  who  *  still  held  the  strongs 
<  holds  of  the  administration.' 

'  The  habits  of  a  long  life  were  now  for  the  first  time  broken  in 
upon.  They  felt  as  if  the  world  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
had  spent  their  strength  for  nought^  and  that  their  learning  was  alto- 
gether vanity.  The  axe  seemed  to  them  to  be  laid  at  the  root  of  their 
reputation.  This  was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear.  3Ien 
who  had  been  remarkable  for  self-restraint  completely  lost  their  tem- 
per.    It  was  a  striking  exhibition  of  character.' — p.  52. 

The  alarm  and  indignation  came  round  to  this  side  of  the  globe. 
Can  any  thing  more  ludicrously  impertinent  be  conceived  than  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  our  author,  that  certain  of  the  German 
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^  literati  cried  out  against  the  iniquity?  Vain  of  having  made 
^  a  little  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit,  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  nn- 
^  lock  some  ancient  hoard  of  transcendental  wisdom,  they,  even 
^  they,  must  take  upon  them  to  be  grossly  offended  at  the  Indian 
^  government  for  deeming  the  national  amendment  of  more  conse- 
'-  quence  than  the  inflexions  of  antiquated  verbs ;  for  seeking  to  bring 
^  a  vast  population  under  mental  and  moral  dUtcipline  by  a  practf 
i'^  cable  system,  instead  of  mocking  them  with  useless  mnguage% 
^  file  vehicles  of  £ur  worse  than  useless  doctrines. 
P  When  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  institutions  of  kindred  naturei 
i^  claimed  a  continued  privilege  of  absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the 
%''  fond  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  popular  education,  and  at  the 
game  time  vehemently  opposed  any  method  for  effecting  it  which 
i^  should  cast  off  all  dependence  on  their  &vorite  pursuits,  the  matter 
t  was  forced  to  a  decision,  which  fixed  the  final  doom  on  the  pre- 
^  tensions  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  literature  to  be  the  school  of 
if    the  national  mind. 

Both  these  languages  are  of  difficult  and  laborious  acquirement 


/-' 


^ '  The  study  of  Sanscrit  grammar^'  Mr.  Adam  observes^ '  occupies 
about  seven  years,  lexicology  about  two^  literature  about  ten,  law 
about  ten,  logic  about  thirteen,  and  mythology  about  four.'  The 
ooorse  of  study  fixed  for  the  Sanscrit  college  of  Calcutta  by  Professor 
Wilson^  embraces  twelve  years ;  the  first  six  of  which  are  spent  la 
learning  grammar  and  composition ;  besides  which^  the  boys  are  ex- 
pected to  know  something  of  grammar  before  they  are  admitted.  In 
three  years  boys  of  ordinary  abilities  [native  boys^  get  such  a  oonu 
mand  of  the  English  language  as  to  be  able  to  acquire  every  sort  of 
infonnation  by  means  of  it.     The  Sanscrit  is  altogether  a  dead  lan- 

gaage.  The  Arabic  is  not  spoken  in  India.  The  English  is  both  a 
ving  and  a  spoken  language.  The  Brahminical  and  Moslem  systems 
belong  to  bygone  days ;  a  large  portion  of  them  has  become  obsolete ; 
a  still  larger  is  only  faintly  reflected  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
associations  connected  with  the  new  learnings  on  the  other  hand,  are 
gaining  ground  every  day.  The  English  government  is  established  ; 
£ngUsh  principles  and  institutions  are  becoming  fEimiliarized  to  the 
native  mind ;  English  words  are  extensively  adopted  with  the  native 
languages ;  teachers^  books,  and  schools  are  rapidly  multiplied ;  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  education  are  all  applied  to  facQitate  the 
study  of  English  in  India ;  infant  schools,  which  have  lately  been  in- 
troduced, will  enable  native  children  to  acquire  our  language,  without 
any  loss  of  time,  as  they  learn  to  speak.' — p.  110. 

So  that  the  Endish  is  already  a  far  less  foreign  language  than 
those  two,  with  wnich  the  people  were  threatened  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  dreary  desert  under  pretence  of  conducting  them  to  the 
promised  land.  As  to  what  those  languages  chiefly  contain,  it 
would  well  beseem  a  nation,  itself  possessed  of  true  science,  a 
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rriasc-.:"::'. :  ■■."ernr.'.ire,  a  ^ure  moral  code,  and  a  dmnely  revealed 
r.  .:,•■.  :. — i".  v.-.  .!  :  wcW  I'csecm  nucIi  a  nation,  when  profc^seuly 
:.■.--  ".".:•  ...  il!"  «.f  rj.rriiii-rfOvereiorn,  (^n  eiili^hteniiiif  a  irnuid 
«...  .  .  -  ■  .  .-  .r-.-.i;  riij.r.  :o  a;>p«.»iiic  r'or  iliom  a  coQr>e  of  in::<»- 
:  .  "  •  .>^:-  ":  ..-  ui.La  >!..ji..«i  iiabiie  the  youthful  facilities  widi 
.•  .  ."■  ■  ::  ^-  :  ...:  ci-.::  ;  -irvc::.  a:ui  .stunt,  and  debase  them:  \vi:L 
..-..^  ...  :  :.^,  :v.  r.-j'r.;.-?  ul^uriiirle-*,  and  fetid  abominations  nt" 
:.  -  .  .>•■■  ..  •A..:^;.  ;.a^  ^-...ije  cl.e  full  roach  of  the  ability  of  the 
'.  ...  .:•-  >.  ...  '  :■  :.:./.■.■.:  :>c!f  uiad  and  worthless.  So  that  whatever 
.  :"  r-:-:^..  ;  ->::;1  k:;o'.v!ca;^e  of  anv  sort,  there  miirht  be  time 
:  ::!>:•  :.::>  .  :'  ''..:<  liisciLliae  to  attain  eventually,  we  must  take 
Liir:  '.  y  >!.u.vi  conio  to  it  preoccupied  \\"ith  every  prejudice 
:cv!:.'i:  ::.  a::  i  ovory  inaptitude  to  learn  it.  Some  of  the  advo- 
cii'."?.  ::.":ccv:.  anocrod  to  plead  tliat,  in  such  a  process,  the  stu- 
li-i.'s  ••  .-.;  1  Ivara  to  detect  and  despise  the  imposture  andab* 
:i::r :!  y  .  f  I'.ie  I -re  in  wliich  they  were  thus  to  be  baptized  and 
ci:::rr:r.r.i,  WLu: !  under  the  tuition  of  Bralimin  pundits.  vLo 
ir.u-ir,  ill  tl.:-  Sa::scr:t  department,  be  the  sole  preceptors?  How 
ha:  I  ons  i:,  rLen.  that  the  pupils  of  their  colleges  do  not  make 
this  liiscovcry.  and  come  forth  with  emancipated  mind$«  to  re- 
roiii.co  ar.-i  exT.'.o^le  the  system  of  delusion.  It  was  a  hollow 
TTs^^Tevco.  Py  the  time  ^far  advanced  into  manhood)  that  their 
sc!;o'.ars  havo  ;^o:.l^  through  the  course  to  qualify  ihem  for  precep- 
UTs,  oiir  author  savs, 

m 

'  I:  :>  :  •«»  hito  to  Vt:;;:ii  a  new  training  in  European  literature  and 
sc'.t  ru'c.  .r/..l  ;:  i:  'vjre  r.ut  t'H.^  Lite,  they  would  have  no  inclination  fiv 
tl.o  M^k.  T'.oir  ::::erost,  their  atfections,  their  prejudices,  their  pride. 
t'.j.r  :».  '.:■  '".>  :i.oh::j<.  .iro  all  pro-engaged  in  favour  of  the  svslems 
i:;-  iv/  '  .  .:.  •.:..;vt"i  ■•:  v  ]::c\:  i\:ey  have  grouTi  up.  and  by  which  their 
:••::."-  /..v.  '  ::  ."  -.:•:  :.  Their  t::.:e  of  chanije  is  in  e\*erv  respn'Cl 
::■•  r.v'  '  y.  -V  *.'  "ji:  :h  ^y^tvr.i  --f  e'lucation  advocated  by  the  orientJu 
..  .'  :•  :.:.'.  :"  r  v.:>.  ;irt:>  i.«f  ten  vears,  no  teacher  of  tr.i< 
•.  :.  ■■  ..^  •  -'  :  :.•..:.  r  r  •/•as  thero  ev-jr  any  appearauce  of  one. 

A    "v  ■•   : ^    :.'•  • :;:  ■iir^  :r.:-.y.  t«»  please  us.  have  acquired  a  snp^r- 

v"      \-  h  .    iv"     .'  t:>»  :i. -^t  o\rviuiLs  parts  of  the  Eun>j'etn 

>•  ''.K-..  <  •  :'  ^v  «.  ■ '  •  .  ';  /  T  :.  '.-.v  ;  l-at  :iinie  of  them  showed  ;\r.v 
i.v-  N  ::  ::  :  ■  -.  .^  .  .  ..■>,-  '..  .  ,ii:i^r  tho  sy.xtenis  under  which  tiny 
h.  ■  ■  .  V  •:         : ,  .'  *..   .   ."il  tn  'v'..:^ii  liioy  were  still  as  much  attached  :-> 

1:'.  o»'Tr.!VA :v.i".r  on  sikli  a  scheme  and  such  pretences,  our 
ar.:  .or  ir,--":.-  h.i\  o  nui«:o  i'.:0  uV-^trvation  which  we  have  intimate  J 
hi  :\-;\\  that  i'..vU^  prwui'.oJ  iim» •!.:>:  a  considerable  portion  of  ou: 
f'^urir.:;  nun  i-i  lri«ii;u  i^r-th  if  the  aiiepts  in  oriental  leaniifliT- 
aut!  rf  rlu^  t'i\  i:  a:--.!  miiirary  ii/.s^os,  something  much  worse  liafl 
indiiVi'ionco  to  the  oi»icct  of  supplantiniT  the  superstitions  of  the 
J..,      I' —  ,  ^^..^^  .J  jiij.^j-f  hostility  against  revealed  religioD. 


t  ■•  • 
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In  their  minds,  and  not  very  equivocally  in  the  words  of  senie 
of  them,  they  deprecated  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  oooh 
mence  a  war  on  the  rabble  of  eods,  and  all  the  inveterate  inipo»» 
tures  and  iniquities.  Rather  let  the  people  continue  to  believe 
in  all  the  ^  lying  vanities,'  and  shape  their  actions  aecolrdinglyy 
than  admit  the  evidence  of  one  sole  religion  conveyed  in  a  dedo- 
ration  from  the  Governor  of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  satis&ctory 
testimony  that  this  malignant  spirit  is  even  yet  quite  extinct  in 
India. 

But  at  any  rate,  a  scheme  for  reclaiming  to  sound  reason, 
knowledge,  and  morality,  the  millimis  of  deluded  and  endaved 
minds,  by  the  expedient  of  working  systematically  into  the 
neatest  possible  number  of  them  the  essentul  elements  of  tlial 
delusion  and  mental  slavery,  is  gone  into  the  limbo  of  vanitv, 
carrying  with  it  some  of  the  names  of  its  promoters.  The  people 
absolutely  will  not  hear  of  any  such  method  of  raising  themselves 
in  the  world. 

'  A  revolution  has  already  taken  place  in  men*s  minds,  net  oaly 
aiaong  the  unlettered,  but  what  is  of  nur  more  consequence,  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  whose  pri^rty,  activity,  and  iii^uenoe  will 
secure  the  further  extension,  and  the  permanence  of  the  change.  The 
people  are  greedy  for  European  knowledge,  and  crowd  to  our  sonimu 
ziee  in  greater  numbers  than  we  can  teach  them.  What  more  do  we 
want  ?  where  would  have  been  the  wisdom  of  entertaining  the  1200 
Cnglish  students  who  beseiged  the  doors  of  the  Hoogly  college  with 
lectures  on  the  absurdities  of  the  Pooranic  system  of  the  earth  ?  They 
already  fully  admitted  the  superiority  of  our  system,  and  came  on  pur- 
pose to  be  instructed  in  it ;  and  so  it  is  with  thousands  of  youth  in 
every  part  of  the  Bengal  provinces.' — p.  132. 

'  The  curiosity  of  the  people  is  thoroughly  roused ;  and  the  passion 
for  English  knowledge  has  penetrated  the  most  obscure,  and  extended 
to  the  most  remote,  parts  of  India.  The  steam-boats,  passing  up  and 
down  the  Ganges,  are  boarded  by  native  boys,  begging,  not  for  money, 
but  for  books.  The  chieh  of  the  Punjab,  a  country  which  has  never 
been  subdued  by  the  British  arms,  made  so  many  applications  to  the 
Political  Agent  on  the  frontier  to  procure  education  for  their  children, 
that  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  attach  a  schoolmaster  to  his 
establishment.' — ^p.  166. 

With  such  a  movement  of  the  popular  mind  in  view,  how  ab- 
surd at  once  and  frivolous  is  one  oi  the  arguments  of  the  orien- 
talists, namely,  that  the  vernacular  languages  being  extremely 
deficient  as  vehicles  for  the  knowledge  pourmg  in  from  the  West, 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  a  <  grotesque  patchwork  *  by  the  in- 
troauction  of  English  words  and  modes  of  expression,  but  sup- 
plied, and  at  the  same  time  embellished,  from  the  verbal  riches  of 
the  classical  Sanscrit  and  Arabic ;  both  ot  which  they  seem  to 
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have  spoken  of  as  ^  congenial'  with  the  vernacular,  in  8pite  of  tk 
radical  and  total  di£ference  between  these  two.  But  even  if  they 
were  as  easy  of  acquirement  as  the  English,  instead  of  being 
vastly  more  difficult,  who  will  pretend  that  they  could  afford  the 
required  supply  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  have  tenns 
and  phraseology  appropriate  to  an  order  of  subjects  and  modes  of 
thought  with  which  they  never  had  any  thing  to  do — a  grand  in- 
vasion from  a  totally  foreign  empire  of  intelBg^nce  ?  Since  die 
crudeness  and  deficiency  of  the  vernacular  dialects  must  be  mjr 
plied  and  corrected  from  some  extraneous  quarter  or  other,  it 
would  seem  a  dictate  of  common  sense  that  the  supplementary 
infusion  of  foreign  language,  to  create  a  new  capacity  in  m 
native  dialects,  should  be  the  language  that  contains  and  imports 
the  new  knowledge.  We  have  noticed  our  author's  interesting 
illustration  of  the  process  by  which  the  European  languages  have 
grown  to  their  present  state,  as  applicable  to  show  now  the  in- 
trusive English  will  become  naturalized  in  the  Bengallee  and 
Hindustanee ;  and  will  so  modify  them  in  the  mixture,  that  aD 
offensive  appearance  of  incongruity  will  vanish.  He  scouts  the 
pedantry  which  protests  against  this  process  as  spoiling  the  psni^^ 
of  the  Indian  tongues ;  as  if  it  were  not  the  business  of  langiiace 
to  be  the  completest  possible  medium  of  communication,  by 
whatever  means  it  can  oe  made  so ;  as  if,  besides,  the  langiuigei 
in  question  had  attained  any  such  classical  dignity  and  refinement 
that  we  should  be  alarmed  for  the  sacrilege  of  damaging  thdr 
finished  graces. 

An  amusing  instance  is  told  of  the  ridiculous  pasrion  fir 
making  the  sacred  language  talk  on  ordinary  affiurs,  and  im- 
posing silence  on  the  familiar  one  in  its  venerable  presence.  The 
official  personage  thought,  belike,  that  there  would  be  more 
authority  in  terms  of  the  dialect  which  the  gods  had  employed  in 
ordering  their  concerns. 

'  A  gentleman^  holding  office  in  India^  lately  attempted  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  theory  now  under  consideration.  In  his  official  oommmu- 
cations  to  the  neighbouring  courts^  every  word  not  of  Sanscrit  origin 
was  carefully  expunged,  and  a  pure  Sanscrit  word  was  substitated  fir 
it.  Thus  Sungrahuk  was  thrust  in  the  place  of  CoUeetor^  SaMUmkii 
Number,  Adhesh  of  Hukm,  Bhoomadhikaree  of  Zemindar  ;  and  so  oo. 
The  consequence  was,  that  his  communications  were  unintelligiUe  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  it  would  have  beea 
better  if  they  had  been  in  Persian,  from  which  we  had  at  that  time 
just  escaped,  than  in  such  a  learned  jargon.* — p.  120. 

After  so  many  long  years  of  an  absurd  practice,  a  vafaiaUe 
innovation  has  been  in  part  e£fected,  and  seems  in  progress  to  be 
completed,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Persian  language  firam  tke 
business  of  the  government. 
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'  Till  lately  the  use  of  Uie  Penbn  language  io  all  oScial  proceed- 
ings  bound  down  the  educated  daases  of  the  natiyes^  in  the  Bengal 
and  Agra  presidencies^  to  the  study  of  a  thoroughly  debasing  and 
worthless  literature.  This  spell  has  been  dissolved :  the  vemacnlar 
language  has  been  substituted  throughout  the  revenue  department ; 
and  the  same  measure  is  now  in  progress  in  the  judicial  department. 
The  extraordinary  ease  and  rapidity  with  whidi  this  change  was 
effected  in  the  revenue  administration^  proves  that  this  event  took 
place  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  furnishes  a  happy  proenostic  of  future 
improvement.  In  Bengal,  the  Persian  language  had  msappeared  frcnn 
the  collector*s  offices  at  the  end  of  a  month  almost  as  completely  as  if 
It  had  never  been  used.  It  melted  away  like  snow.'— p.  144.  *  Per- 
sian is  ceasing  to  be  the  language  of  budness ;  and  the  study  of  Arabie 
and  Sanscrit  will  soon  be  rendered  superfluous  by  the  inestimable  booaa 
which  if  being*  prepared  for  the  people,  of  a  complete  body  of  law  in 
their  own  language.' — ^p.  128. 

•  A  beneficent  luminary  is  appearing  on  the  moral  horizon  of 
India  in  this  new  system  of  law,  to  revolutionize,  to  annihilate 
rather,  so  opprobious  and  noxious  a  condition  of  dTil  existence  as 
that  exhibited  in  the  following  paragraph. 

'  Boned  under  the  obscurity  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  erudition^  mixed 
dp  with  the  dogmas  of  religion,  and  belonging  to  two  concurrent  sys- 
cems  made  up  of  the  dicta  of  sages  of  different  ages  and  schools,  the 
IttWB  are  at  present  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain,  redundant,  and 
^ntradictory.  To  obtain  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  either  Ma- 
lomedan  or  Hindu  law  is  the  work  of  a  whole  life ;  and  is  therefore 
Jie  business  of  a  separate  profession,  with  which  the  bar  and  bench 
lave  nothing  in  common.  The  expositors  of  the  law  are  the  muftis 
ind  pandits ;  men  who,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
.earning  to  which  they  are  devoted,  live  only  in  past  ages,  and  are 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to  maintain  the  connexion  between  the 
[mrbarism  of  antiquity  and^e  maimers  and  opinions  of  the  present 
time.  Their  oracular  responses  are  too  often  the  result  of  ignorance, 
pedantry,  or  corruption ;  but  as  they  are  few  in  number,  and  have  a 
oaonopoly  of  this  kind  of  learning,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convict 
them.  The  judges  and  barristers,  being  excluded  by  the  anomalous 
state  of  the  l^al  system  from  the  mysteries  of  their  own  profession, 
can  exercise  no  control  over  them.  The  people,  who  know  no  law 
except  what  happens  from  time  to  time  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
muftis  and  pundits,  are  still  more  helpless.' — ^p.  152. 

In  this  disordered  world  eveiy  reform  must  wait  for  its  time ; 
yet  one  may  be  allowed  to  admire  the  philosophic  patience  of  a 


*  We  are  not  pleased  to  meet  with  this  ugly  vulgarism  or  cockneyism,  in 
writing  so  correct  and  elegant  as  that  of  our  author. 
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powerful  and  enlightened  government,  in  so  long  holding  its 
grand  function  of  legislation  in  abeyance,  in  homage  to  barbarism 
like  this ;  while  the  rights  and  wron^  of  so  vast  a  jpopolaion 
have  been  left  the  sport  of  Indian  irrationality  and  knavery, 
under  the  protection  of  contented  English  ignorance.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  compensation  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  code, 
which  is  expected  with  extreme  interest,  from  the  special  com- 
mission, with  Mr.  Macaulay  at  its  head. 

One  great  benefit  of  all  tliese  changes  will  be,  as  Mr.  Treve- 
lyan observes,  to  make  it  imperative  on  all  classes  of  the  Engliili 
officials,  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  popular  langmffe. 
Another  will  be  to  throw  wide  open  the  field  for  the  laudaEle 
ambition  of  the  natives,  who  are  eagerly  pressing  on  to  attain  a 
respectable  rank  in  their  country,  by  qualifying  themselves  finr 
employments  under  the  government  A  general  and  incalcnlaUy 
beneficial  result  will  be,  to  bring  the  natives  and  their  foreign 
conquerors  into  a  more  intimate,  more  equitable,  and  more  ami- 
cable relation ;  which,  while  it  tends  to  assimilate  the  most  capa- 
ble and  active  portion  of  the  population,  and  promotes  improve- 
ments of  which  they  will  feel  the  value,  will  have  an  influence  to 
mitigate  the  mortified  feeling  which  always  lurks  for  a  long  while 
in  the  consciousness  of  beine  a  conquered  nation.  Mr.  T.  assures 
us  that  this  conciliation  is  in  hopeful  progress,  aided  by  a  greit 
change  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  English,  from  that  con- 
tempt in  which,  till  recent  times,  they  were  accustomed  to  hM 
the  natives.  This  change  will  become  more  decided  every  year, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  multiplying  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  acquiring  European  knowledcre  and  modes  of  thinking. 
The  uniform  statement  is,  that  the  In£an  youth  make  both  « 
quick  and  as  solid  improvement  as  their  English  ooevalsy  in  die 
study  of  language  and  the  sciences  adapted  to  piactioil  me. 
There  is  testimony  to  the  remarkable  prondency  of  the  studeoti 
in  tlic  medical  department. 

Our  author  represents  that  what  is  rising  to  be  an  inflaentU 
(the  most  influential)  portion  of  the  people,  regard  our  intdkc- 
tual  and  political  ascendency  as  their  auspicious  star.  And  «e 
wisli  he  may  not  be  too  sanguine  in  anticipating  that,  in  no  nxj 
long  time,  our  language  and  knowledge  will  roread  so  diffiiBTdlj 
throu<rh  the  country  as  to  affect  the  general  conditioi  of  w 
people,  pro])agating  a  spirit  and  a  movement  destined  at  Ie^|th 
to  break  up,  through  its  whole  extent,  the  enormous  blade  enmne 
of  superstition  and  moral  debasement,  under  whidi  the  rMS  w 
been  prostrate  during  fifty  generations.  We  have  no  doabi  if 
the  ultimate  result ;  but  in  our  confidence  of  it  we  must  hlft  i 
much  more  direct  regard  to  the  supreme  Providence  than  ii 
monly  found  in  calculations  of  philosophers  and  political  f 
thropists.    As  to  the  agency  to  work  that  grand  reroluliopi  it  ii 
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in  a  sparing  and  reluctant  manner  that  they  recognize  the  intio* 
duction  and  progress  of  the  true  religion,  as  the  most  powerfbl 
and  beneficent  of  the  energies  operating  in  the  transformation. 
— We  are  not  applying  these  observations  to  the  present  writer. 

Like  every  other  rational  man,  he  looks  forward  to  a  time,  a 
time  far  o£f,  when  India  mnst  become  independent  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  he  represents  that,  meanwhile,  the  improv^nent  of 
the  people  will  form  our  strongest  hold  on  them  ;  for  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  becoming  more  enlightened,  they  are  the 
more  convinced  of  the  grand  benefit  of  our  dominion.  The  col* 
tivated  portion  know  that  they  have  in  that  their  only  seciirity ; 
and  would  look  with  horror  at  the  return  of  the  Mohammeoui 
and  Pagan  despotism,  of  which  they  are  perfeedy  aware  that  tbey 
would  be  the  first  victims. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  has  done  most  worthy  service  by  this  highly 
liberal,  intelligent,  and  remarkably  well  written  volume. 


Art.  III.  Schum,  as' Opposed  to  the  Unity  of  ike  Chmrck:  espedaily  m 
the  Present  Times.     (The  Prize  Essay.)     Hamilton  and  Co. 

NEXT  to  the  admission  of  the  insphradon  and  authority  of  die 
Holy  Scriptures,  few  propositions  would  ensure  more  general 
concurrence  than,  that  the  church  of  Christ  ou^ht  to  be  united,  and 
that  schism  {vert  nominis)  is  a  pestilent  evil  and  a  great  sin. 
But  in  advancing  beyond  these  vague  generalities,  we  enter  a 
region  where  all  seems  confusion  and  misapprehension.  We 
look  in  vain  for  a  clear  and  scriptural  conception  of  what  the 
terms  church-unity^  schism^  &c  ,  mean.  The  great  mass  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  create  a  personification  which  they  denominate 
the  Church  of  Christ,  either  out  of  the  supreme  Rulers,  or  out  of 
the  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  as  this  is  composed  of 
the  three  elements  of  common,  statute,  and  canon  law.  Others 
again  identify  the  church  of  Christ  with  the  nation,  wherever  the 
nation  has  established  the  church  by  law ;  and  hence  every  one 
that  separates  from  such  a  church,  or  may  happen  to  be  bom  of 
parents  or  ancestors  that  long  since  withdrew  from  it,  and  every 
one  that  demurs  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  is  based  on  the 
purely  human  compound  of  canon,  statute,  and  common  law,  as 
well  as  every  one  who  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  the  church  of 
Christ  on  earth  is  or  can  be  either  ruled  or  represented  by  men 
whom  the  civil  authority  appoints  over  it — all  these  are  branded 
by  nearly  the  whole  host  of  ecclesiastical  writers  as  schismatics, 
and  all  the  thunderbolts  of  eternal  vengeance  are  invoked  against 
the  heads  of  the  presumptuous  sinners  who  dare  to  violate  the 
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unity  of  Christ's  church,  and  by  their  schismatical  opinions  and 

EracticeSy  to  provoke  the  ire  of  his  vicegerents.  It  is  obvious, 
owever,  that  these  fulihinations  are  powerless  in  themselves, 
and  equally  so  as  to  the  consciences  of  the  alleged  delinquents, 
because  they  fail  to  show  that  link  of  association  with  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  Head  of  the  church,  which  alone  can  give  them 
efficiency.  Men  may  anathematize  their  fellow  men  for  what 
they  are  pleased  to  denominate  sins  against  Christ,  but  whidi 
turn  out  to  be  only  sins  against  human  institutions ;  and  they 
may  deem  themselves  fully  justified  in  persecuting ;  or,  if  they 
tolerate,  they  may  say  they  are  condescendingly  mercdful ;  but 
happily  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come,  and  their  nod  can 
neidier  shut  the  gate  of  heaven  nor  open  that  of  helL  Assnredly 
their  thoughts  are  not  God's  thoughts. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  all  who  wish  to  entertain  and  promote 
truth  upon  these  matters,  that  before  they  can  convict  any  cul* 
prit  of  schism  in  the  church  of  Christ,  they  must  clearly  identify 
the  particular  society  with  the  idea  of  the  church,  as  developed  in 
the  New  Testament,  fo^  every  thing  called  a  church  is  not  really 
such :  and  then  the  charge  of  schism  must  be  substantiated,  not 
by  the  proof  of  infraction  upon  human  regulations  superindoeed 
upon  the  laws  of  the  original  Founder  of  the  church,  but  by  evi- 
dence drawn  directly  from  the  statute  law  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  is  one  of  the  most  indisputable  of  propositions,  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  a  society  of  oelieving  persons,  united  or 
cemented  exclusively  upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  reg^ulated 
in  all  its  opinions  and  practices  bv  his  own  or  his  aposties  direc- 
tions. It  is,  hence,  an  essential  part  of  loyalty  to  the  divine 
King  of  Zion  to  reject  all  innovations  upon  tins  scriptund  idea  of 
a  church,  and  equally  so  to  repudiate  the  system  of  representatioo 
which  sets  up  the  rulers  only  in  place  of  the  churcn  itself  and 
delegates  whatever  authority  or  power  to  act  Christ  has  impaled 
to  the  whole  body,  to  those  governors  whom  the  state,  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  its  unauthenticated  power,  has  chosen  for  thechordiaDd 
imposed  upon  it  There  can  be  no  violation  of  the  churdi's 
unity  where  the  soi  disant  church  is  not  composed  accofdingti^ 
Christ's  law,  or  where  it  confounds  the  churcn  and  the  wond; 
and  there  can  be  no  charge  of  schism  sustained  by  inspired  lav 
where  neither  the  body  divided,  nor  the  laws  infringred,  can  plead 
divine  prescription.  Hence  according  to  our  ideas  of  fieuty  to 
Christ,  the  greater  part  of  the  denunciations  against  schiam,  bodi 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  prove  no  better  than  Priam's  dbr^ 
which  showed  his  rage  but  not  his  strength — the  iebam  imUk 
sine  ictu. 

Yet  undoubtedly  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  schism,  and  tka 
endeavour  to  ascertain  it,  as  well  as  the  wish  to  advance  Aat 
unity  to  which  it  is  adverse,  is  worthy  of  engaging  the  nobkrt 
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endowments  both  natural  and  qnritoaL     He  aludl 
serve  well  of  the  whole  church  who  shall  make  any  improri 
either  in  the  prophylactic  or  the  remedial  treatment  of 
evils  in  the  true  and  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  whidi  all  its 
bers  deplore,  but  which  few  indeed  know  how  to  treat. 

If,  as  we  assume,  the  true  church  oi  Christ  consists  exdosiTehr 
of  spiritual  and  reeenerated  men,  the  more  closely  the  wfaofe 
fraternity  can  be  drawn  together,  the  better  for  itseU,  for  tiie 

ery  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  the  worid.  But  there  can 
nothing  either  commendable  or  desirable  in  its  aecession  to 
that  anomalous  combination  which,  under  the  name  cttkeehmrek, 
has  become  identified  with  the  state  as  its  fountain  of  power,  and 
with  the  nation  as  the  circle  of  its  membership.  To  hmtenme 
with  the  great  national  corruption  of  Christianity  were  at  onee  to 
throw  up  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  abandon  all  hope  of  erer 
realizing  a  sound  and  general  union  of  his  true  firflowers.  Bat 
let  the  scriptural  postulatum  of  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  JLord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  accompanying  evidence 
of  a  new  birth  to  righteousness,  be  laid  as  the  sime  qmd  mm  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  the  salient  questions  oi  schism,  union, 
forbearance,  and  terms  of  communion,  would  cease  to  be  ques- 
tions of  difficult  and  embarrassed  solution.  The  essential  points 
would  be  drawn  within  a  narrow  compass.  They  woold  embtace 
the  admission  of  the  completeness,  sufficiency,  and  paramooBt 
authority  of  inspired  legislation  and  precedent,  with  the  converse 
exclusion  of  human  dictation,  whether  coming  from  the  civil 
power  or  the  ecclesiastical  officer — the  recognition  of  spiritual 
men,  and  only  such,  as  brethren ;  the  tolerance  of  difi^erences,  ofi 
mutual  forbearance  in  all  things  not  involving  a  dereliction  of 
Christ's  commands,  and  a  free  admission  to  Christian  privileges 
and  ordinances,  upon  the  same  and  no  other  terms  than  those 
which  appear  to  have  been  required  by  the  first  rulers  of  the 
Christian  fraternity. 

The  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  whole  spiritual  community  of 
Christians  accede  to  the  particular  views  of  any  one  of  the  exist* 
ing  denominations  can  prevail  only  where  overweening  pri<le,  or 
an  assumption  of  infallibility  of  interpretation  and  iudgment,  has 
silenced  the  dictates  of  sobriety,  and  obliterated  the  testimonies 
of  human  experience.  But  the  hope  of  realizinje^  such  an  eccle- 
siastical unity  as  shall  embrace  the  majority,  if  not  the  entire 
community,  of  spiritual  Christians,  in  some  form  that  shall  both 
wipe  away  the  reproach  of  division,  and  restore  the  long  lost 
honours  of  brotherly  love,  appears  to  some  in  the  present  day 
neither  Utopian  nor  distant.  In  the  grand  enterprizes  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  gained ;  whether 
the  temper  of  the  present  times  augur  favourably  for  any  further 
advance  in  the  line  of  mutual  approximation — or  whether  we  may 
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not  dread  a  secession,  even  from  the  ranks  of  our  benerolent 
confederations,  of  some  who  begin  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
their  church,  but  who  ought  to  look  exclusively  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom — and  whether  we  are  not  yet  doomed  to 
hear  of  more  divisions,  schisms,  and  sects,  are  questions  which 
will  be  variously  determined  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
information  men  possess,  and  the  different  spheres  in  which  they 
move.     For  our  own  part,  we  wish  to  entertain  no  pet  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other.     As  becomes  us,  we  endeavour  consdeo- 
tiously  {ind  impartially  to  judge  onlv  by  the  evidence  before  us; 
without  pretending  either  to  the  cnaracter  of  seers  or  sages  en- 
dowed with  acumen  or  penetration  above  onr  generation.     We 
think  no  one  can  indulge  the  hope  that  either  of  the  established 
churches  is  in  an  improved  state  of  feeling  towards  the  unesta- 
blished  or  voluntary.     We  think  it,  moreover,  scarcely  less  evi- 
dent, that  there  is,  in  both  the  established  churches,  a  marked 
alienation  of  the  spiritual  and  evangelical  portions,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical,  from  their  equally  spiritual  and  evangelical  brethren  in 
tlie  voluntary  churches.     There  is  an  unequivocal  indication  of  a 
disposition  to  symbolize  with  those  of  their  own  party  who  are 
religiously  at  the  very  antipodes  of  their  opinions,  rather  than 
fraternize  with  those  among  the  voluntary  cnorches,  with  whom 
they  professedly  accord  in  dl  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  system. 
There  appears,  moreover,  a  disposition  in  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  even  of  the  sectaries  to  turn  tail  upon  their  feUow  sec- 
taries, and  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  establisnment,  whether  vith 
the  hope  of  being  fed  at  no  distant  day  by  the  crumbs  that  &1I 
from  its  table,  or  whether,  in  the  light  of  that  sagacious  polic}' 
which  recommends  two  strings  to  your  bow,  they  would  oe  on 
such  terms  with  the  compulsory  system,  that  in  defiuilt  of  tbe 
voluntary,  they  might  fell  back  upon  it,  or  whether  there  is  such 
a  natural  sympathy  between  great  ecclesiastical  confedeimtioiis  ss 
to  draw  them  into  an  open  countenance  of  each  oftlier,  fiir  the 
sake  of  repressing  even  in  the  church  of  Oirist^  that  spirit  of 
equality  which  is  so  inimical  to  arbitrary  rule,  and  so  apt  to  spring 
out  of  churches  apostolically  constitutea — these  are  knotty  points 
which  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide — certainly  anpeaianees 
are  not  favourable,  and  we  merely  allude  to  them  m  toe  sake  of 
showing  what  light  these  and  other  circumstances  afford  upon  the 
general  question  of  unity  among  real  Christians.     Whether  SDch 
a  desideratum  is  approaching,  or  whether  recent  events  aud  Ae 
aspects  of  the  times  warrant  the  anticipation,  we  confess  oorBdvcs 
to  be  very  sceptical.     Yet  we  would  Uirow  no  impediment  in  its 
way,  and  wc  would  utter  no  auguries  or  prognostications  wtaSu^ 
the  dawn  of  such  a  happy  era.     Whatever  we  ourselves  duik  d 
the  feasibleness  or  probability  of  a  general  and  su'  stantial  wnos 
of  those  Protestant  churches  which  proceed  upon    he  first  pris- 
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8  excellently  developed  and  defended  by  the  tesii- 
;  moat  learned  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  antfaor'a 
«arche8  into  this  subject  have  qualified  him  to  bring 
concentrate  to  a  focus,  a  mass  of  highly  valuable  ia- 
on  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  primitive  church, 
of  his  work  should  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard 
san  episcopate',  the  blame  ought  not  to  &11  upon  the 
le  blows  wnicn  smite  the  favorite  system  come  not 
Is,  but  from  those  learned  historians,  commentators^ 
'  all  ages  and  naUons,  not  excepting  our  own,  and 
uiy  of  our  bbhops,  who  have  confessed  almost 
cception,  that  diocesan  episcopacy  must  look  for  no 
the  New  Testament  and  the  apostolic  age.  So  &r 
is  concerned  he  merely  calls  up  and  examines  the 
rVherever  he  can  he  mitigates  the>  severity  of  the 
t  falls,  or  soothes  the  pain  of  the  sufferer  anerwarda 
iations.  The  whole  chapter  is,  however,  well  con- 
e  purpose  of  conviction,  and  is  made  to  bear  upon 
>.'stion  of  schism  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fiiil  to  be 
will  candidly  read  and  consider  what  is  written, 
the  subject  of  church-unity,  we  must  be  allowed 
citation,  which  fully  develops  the  views  of  the 
nportant  and  interesting  poinL 

il  unity  must  lie  sought  in  the  reply  which  the  New 

^  the  qiiestiuii  already  proposed  :  '  who  is  a  Chris- 

^tl'e  cliureii  ?'     From  this  source  we  learn  that  a 

ind  tliat  the  church  of  Christ  ia  a  spiri- 

}  tlie  unity  uf  the  church  is  a  spiritual  unity. 

m  the  stale  nfku  mind  and  heart.     A  Chris. 

■  composed  uf  persons  whose  minda  and  hearts 

^  unity  of  the  church,  therefore,  is  not  funnal, 

t  dependent  on  any  human  laws  ;  it  ia  a  unity 

'he  minds  and  hearts  of  men.     Its  centre  ia 

1  church.     Ita  producing  agent  ia  the  Spirit 

Bgh  the  medium  of  the  truth,  received  by 

^nciple  is  devotion.     Its  bond  is  the  common 

Hture — the  attraction  of  minds  kindred  lu 

bid  Interests.     Its  spontaneous  and  proper 


e  of  the  terms  m  which  the  New  Tes- 

e  relation  which  gutaaiats  between 

■  lietween  all  the  members.     The 

He  is  the  '  vine  ;'  his  disci- 

^Rst  '  abide'  in  bim,  in  order  to  '  bring 

'  fiiidy  of  Christ,'     He  is  the  '  head 

■  PrOTi  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 

^'^ '  G   G 
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.:  -.- 1."  ■  ..1  :_"-.-:■-[:>,  .c  "-i*^  ■ii-'^-.iia  ir.ii  z^i'x-^r  or  •iarknes.s. 
1  ■--■     :.  ".-:   .1   ."  -T  rrt-rd"?  ":  j-r-ir  Tj.'f  -:ict?  ic  is  iivine  Captain 

-.-.  T  :  :k  >  :;:ri  f'-ry  :uzz»f?:  zz'i  xrzTe<:iiTe  force  ha? 
:  rr.-r'.^:—:  -•  'yrn-'ir*.  um  iz.  i  '^i.'^.  i::.:  r€-soL:i:e  spirit  that 
v..  :  r  i :.-_:.':  rr.d  i.nj'i.ir-s.  :•!":  re  ricjst^i  dv  t::em  to  more 
rVr: : .  >  -T  .7-:=.  Z-T-  -f  — -r  i_frrT-::rr.':[2i:zarfoas  should  not 
i-  :  -T'-f-*  !-■:  f  r.M.-:.-  Ti-irt^J.-:?.  z-ii:  il-  ziove  iz  one  direct  line 
■J-:  ■•■  '..i  '.-.-ZL--.  - -.'.  -^tv  rir_r':«:  fii.  :o  do  extecution — and 
-..  .ji  ■—iT  i:-i;  ■■".:  :»r  ?-:  -.z'rZii-^z  as  "s-e  coald  wi^h.  we  must 
\-.-.-.'-  .-  L-  i-  ".i.i"  ".?  i:vi;"a.:.-f  uz-ifr  oi7  presen:  regimental 
i.-.  .  -t-:-:  1^  :.-T-?'-rs. -^:  i^ii  -•:■:  -:-J:.;u.e  hope  that  the  day 
-•-.  .   :.i  V  :  -'  .zz  -_Lr  "Ti ;  -f  :•:•:;■  -jvial.  revrr:  to  :he standing  orders 

:  ■.:-  '-'."r-.w'  ^»i.:'n.--  i::  i  i^-ie  :o  c»:n*:der  them  sutScient 
-*:_.."  ".-  -r-f  -i^iii'iT.  ir. :  ; -:"-,:£  jV  add:rion.s  which  have 
:  ■  -  1  ".:  r  :::_.■_  •*:  :.- ;^i-^  : :"  :  .r  ■sreakiiess  and  'linsion.  While, 
v.  -. :-. : . :  f-  '  L .-  i  -•t  : :: :  ls  '.sj  ii  ye:  in  abeyance,  when  our  views 
•.:  :.  v-r  it-^.--  :  :::zt  iz :  iiicirline  are  to  be  set  right,  or 
::.-i::  i:  .- >:  z^ir^r  Tr-jr'Jifr.  i:  beca  us  all  to  direct  our 
,'..:-•  t-r.-i-iT-i  r. .:  :    ".^f  =: -f^T::r-i'?lc  service  of  recruitinij  from 

:. :  \7..'L^:^  rr-'-.r-rr.:?.  :«:■.:  prisclyun^  from  the  world  that 
'.:-:..  ::.  :_r  -r:.!-::-:  ;-_r.  ir. i  of  Lelriz^  each  otlier,  that  all  may 
It  '  :.:    i::  "-r  "rr-ii:!  o:  :!.e  divine  Prince  of  Peace. 

v.-  :'-  .:  .  ::  rrii.rs  7r.\\  ":y  tLLs  ::me  bejfin  to  be  impatient  at 
•riij  TT-.Jr.r  L  -I  1  i.^  rM'S  tie  Prize  Essay,  which  has  been 
i"  -".^j  i  y  :li  H.:..  ar. i  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Xoel  and  the  Rev. 
J.  .'^„T:n.L:..  :lv  :•£-?:.  :^11  rLir.r?  o^nsidered.  of  the  fifty-one  which 
v*-:e  5u:::.:::ri  :o  :lieir  cieci^ioa.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  our 
re:::r>  >o:.:.  accouii:  of  ir,  we  mxv  just  intimate  that  it  is  the 
}  r'-i.:c:::'r.  ■:*:'..■?  Rev.  Profc-sv^r  Hoppus.  of  University  Collc^r*, 
L«.:-  :■■:■-.  I*  c.rivls:^  of  iieariy  600  pa^es,  and  is  both  Icaniedly 
ai.i  e':iSor.'/v>.-  \vri::en.  The  author's  plan  is  naturally  derived 
i:^-^l^  t..o  [  r  •;  L'Sed  suSject,  1.  Unity:  '2.  Schism.  The  first  part 
of  tlio  o>>:iy  c.'i^i-yts  of  eight  chapters,  and  occupies  about  one 
third  of  ti.e  wholo  volume.  The  subjects  of  these  chapters  are, 
1.  L'liity  of  the  unfallon  creation.  2.  The  apostasy  from  uni- 
versal luvo.  3.  Tlie  reuniting  tendency  of  the  dispensation  of 
mercy.  -1.  The  founding  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  benevo- 
lence, o.  Christianity  in  the  aposto&c  age.  6.  Who  is  a 
Christ! Lin  t     7.  What  is  the  church  ?     8.  Unity  of  the  church. 

The  last  cliapter  of  this  first  part  of  the  essay,  which  treats  of 
the  Unit  If  oftht  Churchy  is  very  long,  critical,  and  historiad.  Il 
conipri>es  a  survey  of  all  the  diflfercnt  opinions  and  theories  main- 
tained by  thoijlogians  of  various  ages  and  opposite  schools,  llie 
erroneous  and  unscriptural  are  ably  exposed  and  refuted.  The 
primitive  unity  of  faith  and  love  without  regard  to  forms  and 
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ceremonies  is  excellently  developed  and  defended  ^  the  testi- 
monies of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  author's 
extensive  researches  into  this  subject  have  qualified  him  to  bring 
together  and  concentrate  to  a  focus,  a  mass  of  highly  valuable  in- 
formation upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  primitive  church. 
If  this  part  of  his  work  should  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard 
against  diocesan  episcopacy,  the  blame  ought  not  to  fall  upon  the 
author,  for  the  blows  which  smite  the  favorite  system  come  not 
from  his  hands,  but  from  those  learned  historians,  commentators, 
and  critics  of  all  ages  and  nations,  not  excepting  our  own,  and 
including  many  of  our  bishops,  who  have  confessed  almost 
without  an  exception,  that  diocesan  episcopacy  must  look  for  no 
succour  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  apostolic  age.  So  far 
as  our  author  is  concerned  he  merely  calls  up  and  examines  the 
witnesses.  Wherever  he  can  he  mitigates  tha  severity  of  the 
blow  before  it  falls,  or  soothes  the  pain  of  the  sufferer  afterwards 
by  some  alleviations.  The  whole  chapter  is,  however,  well  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  conviction,  and  is  made  to  bear  upon 
the  general  question  of  schism  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
felt  by  all  who  will  candidly  read  and  consider  what  is  written. 
Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  church-unity,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  citation,  which  fully  develops  the  views  of  the 
author  on  this  important  and  interesting  point 

•  The  key  to  real  unity  must  be  sought  in  the  reply  which  the  New 
Testament  gives  to  the  question  already  proposed  :  *  who  is  a  Chris- 
tian ?'  and  *  what  is  the  church  ?*  From  this  source  we  learn  that  a 
Christian  is  a  spiritual  man ;  and  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  spiri- 
tual institution.  Hence  the  unity  of  the  church  is  a  spiritual  unity. 
A  Christian  is  such^  from  the  state  of  his  mind  and  heart.  A  Chris- 
tian church  is  a  society  composed  of  persons  whose  minds  and  hearts 
Bu^  spiritual.  The  true  unity  of  the  church,  therefore,  is  not  formal, 
gec^raphical^  political,  or  dependent  on  any  human  laws  ;  it  is  a  unity 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Its  centre  is 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  church.  Its  producing  agent  is  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  reigns  through  ihe  medium  of  the  truth,  received  by 
faith.  Its  conservative  principle  is  devotion.  Its  bond  is  the  common 
sympathy  of  regenerate  nature — the  attraction  of  minds  kindred  iu 
moral  tastes,  purposes,  and  interests.  Its  spontaneous  and  proper 
manifestation  is  love. 

«  *  ♦  *  • 

'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ^brce  of  the  terms  in  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament pourtrays  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
Christ  and  his  church,  and  mutually  between  all  the  members.  The 
church  is  '  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.'  He  is  the  '  vine  ;'  his  disci- 
ples •  the  branches  ;'  and  they  must  '  abide  *  in  him,  in  order  to  *  bring 
forth  fruit.'  The  church  is  the  '  body  of  Christ.'  He  is  the  *  head 
Dver  all  things  to  the  church.'     '  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 
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joined  togetlier,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supph'eih, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part  maketh 
increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love/  *  For  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members  ;  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one 
spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  ;  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to 
DRINK  INTO  ONE  SPIRIT.  For  the  BODY  is  not  ONE  member,  but 
MANY.'     '  For  we  are  members  of  his  boby,  op  nis  flesh,  and  of 

Ills  BONES.' 

'  This  spiritual  unity  is  the  basis  of  numerous  other  scripture  state- 
ments, and  of  many  practical  exhortations.     Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.' 
'  Put  on  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.     And  let  the  peace 
of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one 
BODY.*     '  Endeai^puring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  lM»nd  of 
peace/     *  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith^  and  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man :  that,  speaking  the  truth 
in   love,  we  may  grow  up   into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  heuil, 
even  Christ.'     'lie  like-minded,  having  the  same  love;  being  of  oue 
accord,  of  one  mind.*     *  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  oue  spirit.' 
'  The  world  knoweth  us  not  because  it  knew  him  not.'     *  If  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'     'Of  his 
own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth.'     '  The  truth  dwelleth  in 
us,  and  shall  be  with  us  for  ever.*  '  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I 
am  not  of  the  world.     Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  l« 
truth.' 

*  That,  in  the  first  churches,  the  iriUk  was  one  and  the  same  to  all 
believers,  we  learn  from  the  harmony  of  doctrine  which  subsists 
throughout  the  various  b(K)ks  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  identity 
of  the  Christian  character  which  they  delineate.  Every  where,  in  the 
whole  em])ire  of  Christianity,  the  same  objects,  like  the  great  lights  in 
the  firmament,  commanded  the  attention  of  mankind.  Those  stupen- 
dous events  which  had  moved  all  heaven  with  awe  and  admiration, 
and  had  filled  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  with  a  '  desire  to  look  intu' 
them,  were  the  theme  of  devout  wonder,  and  earnest  conversation, 
among  all  who  had  escaped  the  thraldom  of  Jewish  blindness  and 
(ientile  idolatry  ;  and  had  become  members  of  the  new  creation.  The 
apostles  directed  the  minds  of  all  to  the  sublime  fact  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh — the  perfection  of  his  human  character— 
his  sulFerings  and  death — the  reconciliation  which  he  had  effected  be- 
tween (rod  and  the  apostate  world — his  resurrection  and  ascensioii'' 
his  session  in  glory,  at  the  Father's  right  hand — the  gift  of  the  Hoh" 
Ghost,  bestowed  tlirough  his  intercession — his  universal  and  everlast- 
ing dominion — his  second  advent  to  judge  the  world. 

'  In  the  practical  reception  of  these  great  truths  the  churches  wen 
one.  Tlie  belief  of  these  doctrines  identified  itself,  as  St,  Paul  de- 
scribes, with  obedience  to  *  that  form  of  doctrine,'  into  which  belicveri 
'  were  delivered,'  as  into  a  mould,  to  be  cast  and  formed.  Th« 
baptism  of  the  S])irit  antici])atcd  the  slow,  and  often  inoj>erative  de- 
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ductions  of  reason^  and  gave  to  babes  in  worldly  wisdom  an  insight 
into  the  *  mysteries  of  the  kingdom/  which  no  human  learning  conld 
bestow.  Both  love  and  holiness  flowed  from  '  obeying  the  truth.*  The 
genius  of  Christianity  forbade  that  diversities  of  rite  and  custom  should 
interrupt  the  course  of  charity,  of  which  the  truth  proved  a  perpetual 
source.  But  apart  from  the  *  doctrine  of  Christ/  love  lost  its  vital 
warmth,  and  the  sacred  stream  was  frozen  at  its  rise.  Truth  and  love 
were  inseparable.  Truth  was  the  animating  principle  of  love ;  but 
error  proved  to  love  as  the  touch  of  a  torpedo.  On  external  points, 
there  might  be  variety  :  but  if  an  *  angel  from  heaven  *  had  preached 
*  ani^  other  gospel,*  he  would  have  been  '  accursed/  ' — ^pp.  184 — 190. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  commences  very  properly  with 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  schism,  which  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  how  apt  all  parties  have  been  to  institute  the 
charge  against  each  other ;  how  it  has  been  bandied  from  side 
to  side,  without  regard  to  its  scriptural  import,  till  the  word  has 
lost  its  significancy,  and  retains  no  longer  any  power  to  impress 
and  alarm  the  conscience.  The  solemn  imbecility  with  which 
the  charge  of  schism  is  brought  forward  by  every  parish  priest^ 
whose  jealousy  is  stirred  when  he  finds  some  gomg  to  meeting 
who  never  went  to  church,  surprises  no  one :  the  pompous  dignity 
with  which  it  is  periodically  decried  by  bishops  and  archdeacons, 
as  little  less  than  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  makes  even  the 
vergers  smile  to  think  of  the  apostolic  charity  of  their  masters : 
but  further,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  is  done  either 
without  distinctly  informing  the  people  what  the  sin  of  schism  is, 
or  else  under  the  shameful  misrepresentation  of  attaching  it  to  all 
those  who  merely  dissent  from  human  inventions  and  prescrip- 
tions in  the  church,  but  who  reverence  Christ's  doctrine  and  love 
all  his  people — these  are  the  things  that  have  brought  the  very  word 
almost  to  a  nullity,  and  made  the  application  of  it  to  that  which  it 
was  never  intended  by  inspired  men  to  express,  a  mere  scarecrow 
and  laughing-stock. 

The  author  having  exhibited  the  preposterous  misuse  of  the 
term,  proceeds  to  examine  its  applications  by  the  inspired  writers 
to  the  schisms  among  Uie  Jews  respecting  Christ,  and  the  schisms 
in  the  Corintliian  church.  He  then  traces  the  use  of  the  term 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  in  subsequent  ages,  and  down  to 
modern  times.  Here,  of  course,  he  finds  much  extravagance  to 
reprove,  and  abundance  of  haughty  assumptions  to  expose.  The 
artful  and  fallacious  attempts  of  Churchmen  to  identify  all  their 
dogmas  with  the  revealed  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  dis- 
honest artifice  by  which  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  brought  to 
support  the  charge  of  schism  against  all  dissidents  are  deservedly 
reprehended. 

T'he  following  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  for  its 
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exposure  of  the  arrogance  and  shallowness  of  a  writer  at  present 
in  great  favour  with  the  high  Church  party. 

*  The  subject  may  be  furtlier  illustrated  by  a  few  extracts  from  ?. 
recent  work,  which  has  already  been  quoted.  '  The  offence  agaiiiNt 
communion  is  called  schism  ;  and  schism,  in  its  extremest  degrei\  is 
separation,  disseni,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  heresy.  Voluntary 
separatiim  from  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  sin  which,  unless  repented  of. 
is  eternally  destructive  to  the  soul.  The  heinous  nature  of  t]ii< 
offence  is  incapable  of  exaggeration,  because  no  human  imaginatim, 
and  no  human  tongue  can  adequately  describe  its  enormity.  St^pam- 
tion  from  the  Church  is  incapable  ojT justification.  No  excuse  cim  K- 
admitted  in  the  case  of  a  positive  and  deadly  sin,  except  the  plea  «•: 
ignorance.  Separation  from  a  Christian  church  is  incapable  of  exciisc\ 
no  reason  can  possibly  justify  it,  and  the  society  formed  by  such  an  act 
of  separation  is  entirely  cut  off  from  Christian  unity,  and  from  tl..' 
church  of  Christ/ 

*  '  This  fixes  ineffaceably  the  mark  of  schism  on  the  origin  of  all 
those  comnmnities  which  separated  themselves  from  the  Briti>lj 
churches.  For  they  not  only  separated  themselves  from  the  brancL  '"f 
the  visible  catholic  church,  but  did  so  on  principles  which  involve 
separation  from  every  other  pirt  of  the  church  equally  ;  aud  accord- 
ingly they  held  communion  \rith  no  church  which  existed  pre\'i.>u>l.v 
to  their  separation,  nor  were  they  acknowledged  afterwards  by  auy 
ancient  church  as  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ.' 

' '  Their  (the  Dissenters)  separation  from  the  Church  of  England 
was  founded  not  only  in  schism,  but  in  heresy ;  and  this  being  the  ca?*, 
they  could  not  have  been  any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  nor  were 
they  capable  of  forming  christian  churches.  Dissenting  communities 
are  human  societies.  The  will  of  man  makes  them,  regulates  them, 
unmakes  them.  They  are,  in  a  word,  purely  voluntary  associations; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  any  part  of  that  church  which  is  formed  by  tbe 
divine  conmiand,  and  by  means  instituted  by  God,  and  from  which 
man  cannot  separate  without  most  grievous  sin.* 

*  *  The  Presbyterians  (of  Scotland)  were  innovators.  Their  opiniot 
was  erroneous,  but  had  it  merely  extended  to  a  preference  for  the 
Presbyterian  form,  it  might  have  been  in  some  degree  tolerated :  it 
would  not  have  cut  them  off  from  the  church  of  Christ :  but  it  wasih*? 
exaggeration  of  their  opinions ;  their  sejmration  for  the  sake  of  this 
opinion,  their  actual  rejection  of  the  authority  and  communion  of  thf 
existing  successors  of  the  apostles  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  of  the 
universal  church  in  all  ages,  that  marks  them  out  as  schismatics ;  antl 
all  the  temporal  enactments  and  powers  of  the  whole  world  would  not 
cure  this  fault,  nor  render  them  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
With  regard  to  all  the  other  sects  in  Scotland  which  have  seorfetl 
from  the  Presbyterian  community,  the  same  observations  apply  t# 
them  all.  Their  predecessors,  the  Presbyterians,  voluntarily  sepanted 
themselves  from  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  they,  in  departii^ 
from  the  Presbyterian  communion,  have  not  yet  returned  to  that  of  the 
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true   church.     Consequently^  they  form  no  part  of  the  church  of 
Christ.' 

'  Such  are  the  views  respecting  the  church  of  Christ,  unity,  and 
schism,  which  are  proposed  for  the  instruction  of  each  successive  race 
of  students  in  theology,  who  are  prepared  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  be  spiritual  guides  and  interpreters  of  the  will  of  Christ  to  mankind. 
These  young  men,  who  are  ^  to  teach  others  dUo/  are  taught  that '  the 
state  has  a  right,  when  necessary,  to  oblige  the  members  of  the  church, 
by  temporal  penalties  to  submit  to  her  ordinances.  It  has  a  right  to 
prevent  persons  from  separating  from  her  communion.'  Yet  the  author 
strangely  advocates  '  toleration,'  '  if  experience  show  that  penalties  have 
in  vain  been  employed,  to  secure  obedience ;  if  a  schism  be  '  formed 
and  established ;  if  it  be  obviously  in  vain  to  expect  any  good  results 
from  measures  of  compulsion.' 

'  It  is  worthy  of  these  sentiments  that  what  is  denied  to  those  who 
are  termed  ^  the  Presbyterian  and  Puritan  schismatics,*  should  be 
freely  conceded  to  Romanists :  and  that  while  the  ^  Roman  churches  ' 
are  declared  ^  still  to  continue  a  portion  of  the  catholic  church  of 
Christ !'  the  Puritans,  and  the  Covenanters,  and  all  who  have  resem- 
bled them,  should  be  consigned  to  perdition,  as  *  totality  separated  from 
the  church  of  God."*— pp.  246—252. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  second  part,  treats  of  the  causes  and 
illustrations  of  schism ;  the  third  of  the  disguises  of  schism ;  the 
fourth  of  the  evil  consequences ;  the  fifth  of  its  sinfulness ;  the 
sixth,  and  last,  of  its  cure.  From  this  chapter  we  select  the  fol« 
lowing  introductory  observations. 

*  ^  The  cure  of  schism  ?'  may  the  reader  well  exclaim — '  the  ap- 
parently incurable  disorder  of  the  church  V  And  with  all  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  exclamation  the  writer  has  so  entirely  and  so  painfully 
sympathized,  that  he  could  have  desired  to  leave  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject entirely  to  other  hands  more  qualified  to  do  it  justice,  had  not  the 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  some  remarks.  Schism  is  now  so  inveterate 
an  evil ;  it  has  so  identified  itself  with  the  institutions  and  practices  of 
Christians ;  and  is  so  deeply  blended  with  all  that  is  proud,  corrupt, 
and  selfish  in  the  human  heart ;  that  the  restoration  of  the  church  to 
unity  and  union,  were  it  to  take  place  to  any  considerable  extent, 
would  resemble  the  reduction  of  the  earth  to  order  and  beauty,  when 
it  was  without  form  and  void ;  and  would  not  less  gloriously  illustrate 
the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  who 

'  Dovelike  sat  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss,' 
and  gave  light  and  harmony  to  its  dark  and  jarring  elements.     The 
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•  r..e  .'.ire  ••:*  <c:.;<r::  ^iV.  le  the  heah'nii  uf  the  siraiid  muhaily  of  the 
».'..ir::. :  r  <  :' :':.?-:  o-rT-'iL.:':":.  i.if  ir.aladies  which  renders  the  cI.mtiIi 
•.  :.  ..-i  :  ^•.  ■.r::-....l  ..:>■. .:st'.  1:  will  le  the  c;;re  of  tliat  disurder  c*  tlii 
:.v..r:.  •'■'■.:.  ::-.:i.U>  !::e  hv.'.Irhv  r..<w.  and  the  equal  circiiLiti'»:i  "* 
::.i  ".::..-  ::  '..■  ■  :'  i.:...r:ty — the  reiiudyinj  uf  that  mural  hliiidiie>>  wl.ii'i 
v"  :.:"  •.::..'..-  :':.v  rr  ■:-  :t:-:-.>  aud  reiat:i»::s  uf  truth  :  causiiiti  what  is  v>! 
.-.:..'.  :" :  r/..-.;Tv  :::  :  nAiioe.  and  i:iidi>:".:ted.  tu  he  cnnip;;rativelv  nvcr- 
[  '  !-:-..:  :  ..:..'.  r.- -ji.ii'v:::.:  into  nhiccts  i^f  the  createiit  iimmeiit,  t]:iii-> 
•' '  ./..  ..-V  M.  :: '.  .ry.  ■■r  d'-nlitfiil  and  i»b>c'.ire,  and  eontrovertrd ani":.'- 
:';.  -.  •' '..  •.  ::.  ...".  :"....:  :>  e>>tntia].  acree — it  will  bo  the  stavins:  "t*  ti.r. 
''..^:.:-  •:  ..  ::.::::..:  li':r««sv.  whzjh  makes  the  saiictiiarv  it>e!f'u::- 
V....:.  ■ — :'..:  • '.ri"^..::-  ::  vt  il.o  atn:i.>>jihere  uf  the  church  from  a  ili'^'»- 
". .:  :  ,  i".  i '..:.  :.' — ..  r^-:  -r.-.ti-'n  frum  the  paralysis  of  those  moral  i-ne:- 
;:i^  •^'  \v.  ..Tv  t>^v:i::.".l  to  h.er  usefulnt»ss — it  will  be  the  recoverv  i-t 
:'..i  ■  r-  ^'.  ir::.:..'  :r-n-  .i  c-»n>umpt:on  which  is  wastiiij;  it*i  vital  pnwvr:* : 
'.':.:/..  ^i.' <:::::•. >  rV-r  :he  i.ealth   and  the  glow  of  charity,  the  luct:- 

I :  -.r.jry  c  -:.:7.'. vrsy  :.:..:  strife  :  and  reduces  the  spiritual  life  to  a  l:ir. 

•  I  ■..:"..•.  v.r..':  *.c  ;.<  ;.*  r.i-:.r.;::cc>  mav  l)e.  we  can  no  more  doiiht  oft: 
rv\-  'try  -■:  t":.t  c:.i:r^'..  tj  I-.ve  und  union,  than  of  the  fulfilment  uf  t;:'> 
:-■:..■>. -i  rv>' 1.0". !:.«  ::.e  hcathiH.  These  two  srrand  events  form  rViC 
i '.'.•.>:?:  ■•>  ^-  n>:::.-.i;-  :::■  ::.  The  world  -nil  be  attracted  to  Chriit  ly 
:'.:o  >v:r::v...*-  «',  ry  .-:  il.e  t::'.:rch  :  '  their  Li»rd  shall  be  kmiv^Ti  ainiC;: 
:':..  li\:.::!i^.  ..::'.  tl.iir  .-T^-vrir.;:  .-.r.'.onj  the  i>e^iple  :  all  that  seetlui- 
>';...-'  ...kn-'^ ..  .-.^0  t:.v :::.  t;.L;t  they  are  the  seed  which  the  Ltird  ha::. 
t'.i-N^ii.'  •  r;.o  lii:::i'.is  >h;/.'  come  to  thv  liijht.  and  kinjrs  to  t":it 
•  r:,:.'::v<^  ■.■:  :'::y  risin::.'  We  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  roston- 
?:■'!".  •■:  :':.o  ».:.■.. re:,  to  nviity  and  union,  will  be  the  result  of  the  diviiie 
Mo>^:!*.j:  *K\  I. :':'..  r:<  n:;.i;c  with  an  express  view  to  this  momentous  ••■'- 
Uv'.  1:.*.  :.::i.:.::.  n  uf  cui'd  men  must  be  exclusively  turned  to  t'if 
^'..^^'0I :  i:  n-.-.^:  i::j:;.:o  their  hearts — their  meditation — their  prayt:> 
— ti.c'ir  0  v.wrs .::..'.: — thoir  talents — their  iutiuence — their  lal)«niri— 
their  >c'f-dv :.:.-.'. — ti.tir  w.:rm  and  hallowed  zeal.  Attempts  must  N' 
ir..:i:o  to  i  \j^v.  ..A  ii::eh.irit;.Mene>s  and  parly  exclusiveness  from  tbi'^T 
own  IV i •;/;>— ::.  :.i  f.-t-  ehnrclies  to  which  thev  belong — from  tliccon<ti- 
luiioii  of  tl-.iir  >tvorai  dcmmnnations.' — pp.  -152 — 47*4. 

With  one  more  inrero-Ntin:^  and  important  passage  we  niu^i 
ii  nninate  our  extr;icr<. 

•  Tiio  prosont  sol.isir.s  are  uudnuNredly  matter  of  deep  huniili:iti<'''< 
ln'fiTo  (iiul:  ami.  in  I'vcry  thniiminalinu  tliere  are  those  who  is^.'"-' 
i-vor  :^o  iIiNir.u'tiitn>  oi'  Xi«.n  :  and  ui'mestly  hnij:  for  the  time  toO'i".*'- 
ul.i'.  t'..o  -i'li^y  ..f  Kphraiir.  >1ju11  do]^:iit — wh.en  Kj>hraim  >hall  ii'* 
iMiw  .hiiiah.  and  .huhdi  slia'.l  Ti.-i  vv\  Kpliraim."  Let  all  u  ho  iW^i' 
To  |'iom«»ic  the  honor  and  iu:!iit':ii.v  «'f  reliizinn,  '.seek  to  advance  uui«"i 
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among  Christians ;  especially  between  those  of  different  sections  of  the 
church.*  Let  their  plans  of  Christian  benevolence  be  expressly  framed 
on  the  principle  of  honoring  each  other's  private  conscientious  scruples 
— making  the  great  points  of  Christianity  the  basis  of  union — and 
manifesting  that  union  to  the  world.  Let  none  say,  that  the  existing 
state  of  parties  ought  to  keep  Christians  asunder,  as  to  all  those  things 
in  which  they  do  agree.  Alas  !  the  violence  of  the  storm  renders  it 
the  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  peace,  lest 
they  utterly  perish.  Still  —still,  let  there  be  some  ground,  at  least, 
which  shall  be  redeemed  from  the  conflict — where  the  spirit  of  charity 
may  yet  find  a  refuge — ^where  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  pacific  and 
Maternal  may  unite  to  save  that  spirit  from  extinction ;  and  shelter  it 
till  these  calamities  be  overpast. 

'  What,  theUf  are  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  such  a  spirit  ?  The  means  are  abundant.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  the  disposition  to  employ  them.  Several  societies  have 
already  been  mentioned,  the  objects  of  which  are  so  catholic^  that 
while  they  have  no  particular  relation  to  the  tenets  peculiar  to  any  one 
Cbristian  denomination,  they  have  a  common  claim  to  support  from  all. 
Of  such  institutions,  there  are  now  many ;  and  they  furnish  the  most 
obvious  and  ready  way  to  the  more  visible  union  of  the  universal 
church.  Let  Christians  who,  from  exclusive  feelings,  may  have  failed 
to  mingle  in  these  efforts  of  spiritual  benevolence,  reflect  on  the  duty 
of  coming  forward,  and  joining  their  brethren  in  the  sacred  attempt  to 
diffuse  the  word  of  salvation,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

'Another  mode  of  advancing  the  progress  of  union,  would  be  the 
more  general  adoption  of  a  custom  which  has  obtained  among  the 
Dissenting  denominations,  '  of  uniting  in  meetings  for  prayer,  on  be- 
half of  missions  '  to  the  heathen  ;  the  services  being  held  in  rotation  at 
the  respective  chapels,  and  the  ministers  delivering  an  address  in  turn. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  schismatical  laws  prevent  those  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  disposed  to  union,  from  joining  in 
such  a  plan. 

'  It  is  usual,  in  several  of  the  denominations  alluded  to,  for  the 
ministers  to  take  some  part,  in  common,  in  the  ordination  of  a  brother. 
This  practice  should  be  cultivated  as  studiously  as  possible ;  that  a 
direct  testimony  may  be  borne,  among  brethren,  to  their  respective 
claims  to  the  pastoral  character ;  as  consisting  in  publicly  recognized 
moral  and  spiritual  qualifications,  apart  from  any  sectarian  exclusive- 
ness  with  regard  to  the  validity  of '  orders.' 

'  A  more  especial  method  of  furthering  the  desired  union,  would  be 
for  those  ministers,  of  various  churches,  whose  minds  are  devoutly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  hold  private  meetings  periodi- 
cally, in  their  own  immediate  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
fraternal  intercourse  and  mutual  edification.  The  combination  is  not 
untried  ;  and  it  is  calculated  greatly  to  increase  mutual  confidence  and 
good- will.  Is  there  any  just  reason  why  any  of  the  ministers  of  Christ 
should  exclude  themselves  from  such  an  association  ?  For,  happily, 
they  need  not  now  fear  lest  they  should  be  dragged  to  prison  from  the 
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circle  of  private  friendship  and  domestic  prayer :  and  the  Episcopalian, 
by  uniting  in  this  hallowed  bond  of  chanty^  would  not  subject  himselt 
to  the  operation  of  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

*  The  above  means,  if  generally  employed,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  extension  of  practices^  which  are  already  more  or  less  familiar; 
and  which^  even  in  themselves^  contain  the  elements  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  union  than  now  exists.  The  friendly  association  of  ministers 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  ready  way  to  siicb 
further  schemes  for  promoting  the  grand  object,  as  might  be  practicable 
in  each  locality.  And  though^  under  the  existing  discipline  of  tho 
Church,  the  evangelical  clergy  can  publicly  unite  with  Dissenters  but 
to  a  very  limited  extent ;  how  much  would  be  gained  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  unity  by  their  cordially  joining  to  advance  it  in  private. 

'  Ministers  of  Dissenting  churches  might  more  expressly  further  the 
object  by  public  devotional  meetings  in  their  respective  neighlwur- 
hoods.  Stated  lectures  might  also  be  delivered  by  various  ministers, 
at  different  j)hices  of  worship  in  succession  ;  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
subject  of  unity  before  the  minds  of  Christians  more  clearly,  and  in  all 
its  bearings. 


*  Again ;  in  order  to  aid  the  cure  of  schism,  let  all  theoretical  objec- 
tions  to  such  union  as  is  ])racticable  under  the  present  regulations  ot 
churches,  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  revealed  will  of  Christ.  It 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  the  position  which 
the  Established  and  the  Dissenting  churches  sustain  toward  each  other 
is  incomparably  the  most  serious  source  of  disunion  and  schism  which 
now  exists  among  Protestant  Christians  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  als> 
viatter  of  fact,  that  orthodox  Dissenters,  in  general^  are  fully  prepared 
to  hold  fraternal  intercourse,  and  to  co-operate  in  good  works,  with 
nienibers  of  the  Establishment  on  the  common  ground  of  Christianity. 
Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  Churchmen  have,  for  the  most  jjart,  de- 
clined Christian  association  with  their  nonconforming  brethren?  It 
M'ill  scarcely  be  urged,  that  this  want  of  union  is  adequately  accounted 
for,  when  traced  to  the  ecclesiastico-political  contests  of  recent  years 
That  these  contests  have  lamentably  increased  the  distance  between 
the  parties,  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  tliat. 
even  in  the  calmest  times,  when  there  has  been  the  least  of  part}'  con- 
flict, the  general  spirit  of  the  establishment  towards  the  whole  Dis- 
senting community  has  been  that  of  reserve  and  alienation.  The  bulk 
of  the  clerjxY  of  the  Church  of  England  have  discovered  little  disjKisi- 
tiou  to  unite,  fraternally,  in  common  Christian  objects,  so  far  as  thej 
might  have  done,  in  their  several  localities,  even  with  those  Dissenters 
who  have  been  the  least  forward  and  prominent  in  asserting  tljeir 
claims  to  political  rights,  as  peaceable  citizens — or  to  spiritual  equality 
as  Christians.  Why,  then,  have  nonconformists  been  thus  generallj 
treated  as  though  they  were  unworthy  to  be  cordially  r^arded  as 
brethren  of  the  same  family  }  Will  it  be  said  that  the  anomaly  is  due 
t(»  the  bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  religious  establishment.' 

— pp.  512 — 517' 
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The  question  with  which  this  extract  closes  seems  to  be  folly 
smswerea  by  the  testimony  of  history  and  experience.     Individual 
clergymen  may  here  and  there  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their 
Dissenting  brethren,  and  view  their  success  in  the  Redeemer's 
cause  as  so  much  gain  to  Uieir  own.     But  even  their  intercourse 
must  be  restricted,  and  their  Christian  liberty  and  liberality  must 
be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  canonical  obedience,  and  by  sectarian 
notions  of  consistency  and  order.     No  complete  and  dioroi^hly 
fraternal  co-operation  can  take  place.     The  orders  of  the  Esta- 
blishment forbid  the  admission,  even  to  occasional  services,  of 
ministers,  however  excellent  and  devoted,  not  of  its  own  church. 
So  that  the  best  disposed  to  the  cause  of  unity  are  inhibited  to 
encourage  or  welcome  publicly  as  ministers  of  Christ,  those  whom 
in  their liearts  they  love  and  revere.     But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  clergy  have  no  wish  for  the  practical  exhibition  of  any  such 
iraternity.     They  look  with  jealousy  and  scorn  upon  all  who 
follow  not  with  them.     They  assert  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
have  given  them  a  monopoly  of  the  religious  interests  of  the 
population — they  feel  strong  in  the  arm   of  flesh  with   which 
the  Establishment  surrounds  them,  and  they  look  upon  all  other 
teachers  of  the  people  as  so  many  poachers  upon  their  manors,  to 
whom  they  not  only  will  not  say,  '  God  speed,'  but  whom  they 
denounce  as  enemies  to  Christ  and  his  church.     This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  exclusive  state  patronage.     The  spirit  that  it 
promotes  is  anti-christian,  sectarian,  and  uncatholic  in  the  highest 
degree.     There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil  as  long  as  the  Church 
is  allied  to  the  state.     Christianity  in  these  trammels  is  shorn  of 
its  strength  and  despoiled  of  its  beauty.     The  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  cannot  be  one  while  so  large  a  portion  of  its  members  are 
forbidden  to  show  their  charity  or  use  their  liberty  towards  those 
whom  they  feel  to  be  their  brethren  in  Christ.     Whether  it  is 
possible  for  the  Established  Church  to  be  made  truly  catholic  and 
apostolic  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.     At  present  it  is  the 
most  sectarian  and  illiberal  in  its  practice  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches.     Its  spirit  is  the  most  schismatical  of  any,  though  it 
stands  foremost  to  impeach  all  others  of  the  very  sin  by  which  it 
is  preeminently  disgraced :  witness  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
Mr.   Palmer's  work  on  the   Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's,  re- 
cently reviewed  by  us. 

In  drawing  our  remarks  on  the  present  work  to  a  close, 
we  need  say  little  concerning  its  general  excellence.  The 
preference  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  eminent  indivi- 
duals who  were  chosen  as  adjudicators,  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee of  its  merits.  It  is  throughout  executed  with  admirable 
learning  and  ability.  The  style  is  plain  and  clear.  The  spirit 
generous  and  catholic.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the 
sentiments  and  reasonings  of  most  of  the  writers,  ancient  and 
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modern,  upon  the  same  subject.  Those  of  his  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  an  eminent  livinjjr  minister 
upon  *  Union  '  and  *  Schism*  will  obsen'e  a  pleasing*  and  strikiiio; 
accordance  with  the  admirable  sentiments  of  that  maligned  ami 
misrepresented  individuaL  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
general  opinion  upon  the  whole  essay,  we  should  say  it  is  rather 
too  long  for  its  object,  and  much  too  learned  for  general  readers. 
It  embraces  nearly  the  whole  subject  of  Uie  visible  church,  and 
most  of  the  controversies  relating  to  its  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration. We  heartily  wish  it  may  be  read'  by  all  denominations. 
It  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  know^ledge  of  many,  and,  we 
should  fain  hope,  improve  and  enlarge  the  charity  of  more. 


Art.  IV.  A  Diary  in  America y  with  Remarks  on  its  Insiitui ions.  By 
Captain  Marryat,  C.B.  In  three  volumes.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co. 

IX^Ehave  some  difficulty  in  keeping  pacewdth  the  works  which 
''  have  recently  appeared  on  America,  nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  grumble  at  the  fact  It  is  well  that  tlie  English  people 
should  be  familiarized  with  the  aspect  under  which  their  character 
appears,  as  modified  by  the  influences  of  the  New  World ;  and  we 
therefore  welcome  the  contributions  made  by  our  countrvmen  on 
their  return  from  a  trans-atlantic  tour,  however  diversified  may 
be  tlieir  reports  on  some  points  of  main  interest  We  can  readily 
allow  for  the  political  toryism,  whiggery,  or  radicalism  of  the 
reporter,  can  bear  in  mind  his  churchmanship  or  dissenterism— 
his  love  of  antiquated  fonns  and  artificial  combinations,  or  his 
att^ichment  to  a  simple,  unfettered,  and  masculine  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  want  to  collect  facts,  and  these  may  be  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  almost  every  author,  to  whatever  class,  in  poli- 
tics or  religion,  he  may  belong.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  select 
any  one,  whose  j^roduction  is  valueless  in  this  respect  There 
may  be  much  prejudice,  many  errors,  some  wilful  misstatements; 
there  may  be  the  effusions  of  national  or  of  party  spleen,  the  dis- 
appointment of  ungratificd  vanity?  or  the  embittered  hatred  of  an 
irreligious  mind  to  the  new,  bold,  and  energetic  form  of  Christian 
truth  with  which  it  has  been  brought  into  contact  But  notwith- 
standing all  this — and  in  some  cases  as  the  very  result  of  it- 
there  may  yet  be  gathered  important  information  illustrative  of 
the  character,  institutions,  and  social  and  religious  state  of  the 
American  people.  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  temporary  errors  of  serious  magnitude 
may  occasionally  be  committed  in  the  attempt  to  do  so ;  but  still 
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it  will  be  found,  on  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past^ — 
of  the  information  now  possessed  with  tnat  which  we  haa  some 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  since,  that  steady  process  has  been 
made  towards  a  clear,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  case.  This  is  matter  for  gratulation,  and  cannot  rail 
of  important  and  beneficial  results.  The  experiments  now 
making  on  the  soil  of  America  will  aid  the  intellect  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  Britain  in  particular,  to  solve  many  problems  in  the 
science  of  religion  and  politics.  The  rigidity  of  our  habits,  as 
well  as  the  immense  force  which  vested  interests  have  with  us, 

{)revent  our  testing,  by  actual  trial,  the  soundness  of  doctrines 
ong  current  among  our  sagest  philosophers.  Not  so,  however, 
in  America.  A  vast  and  unoccupied  field  is  there  open,  and  the 
genius  of  the  people  is  essentially  active.  Importing  the  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  of  Europe,  they  are  free  to  engraft  upon 
their  young  and  vigorous  institutions  whatever  commends  itself 
to  the  judgment  and  heart  of  the  nation.  No  class  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  hold  any  other  in  vassalage,  while  the  interests  of  all 
conspire  to  give  rapid  circulation  to  whatever  is  suited  to  develop 
the  resources,  or  to  perfect  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
republic.  Such  being  the  position  of  America,  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  be  well  informed  as 
to  the  working  of  its  political  machinery  and  the  general  tendency 
of  its  affairs.  Under  this  impression  we  took  up  the  volumes 
now  before  us,  and  though  discouraged  by  the  tone  of  the 
author's  Introduction^  we  have  yet  found  something  to  instruct 
and  more  to  amuse  us  in  its  perusal.  Captain  Marryat's  previous 
reputation  as  a  novelist  prepared  us  to  expect  more  of  humour  than  of 
*  sage  philosophy,* — the  broad  limning  of  the  caricaturist  rather 
than  the  nice  and  delicate  perception  of  character  which  distin- 
guishes a  higli  order  of  intellect  In  this  we  have  not  been 
disappointed,  as  some  of  the  extracts  we  shall  presently  give  will 
show. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  work,  extending  through  thirty-four 
pages,  the  author  freely  indulges  in  remarks  depreciatory  of  his 
predecessors,  and  puts  forth  pretensions  which  are  hardly  justi- 
fied by  the  worth  of  his  own  communications. 

'  It  is  not/  he  remarks,  '  my  intention  to  follow  the  individualising 
plans  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  country. 
I  did  not  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  ascertain  whether  the  Americans 
eat  their  dinners  with  two-proDg  iron,  or  three-prong  silver  forks,  with 
chopstics,  or  their  fingers ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that 
they  do  eat  and  drink  ;  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  a  curious  anomaly 
which  I  should  not  pass  over.  My  object  was,  to  examine  and  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  effects  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  cli- 
mate  upon  a  people  which,  with  all  its  foreign  admixture ,  may  still  be 
considered  as  English,* — Int.  pp.  25,  26. 
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This  is  sufficiently   contemptuous   and   self-complacent,  and 
makes  one  smile  when  re-read  after  the  whole  work  has  been 
gone  through.     But  it  is  greatly  exceeded  in  point  of  bad  taste 
and  bad  gentility,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  every  occasion  is 
seized  to  damage  the  reputation  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  to  brioo^ 
her  statements  into  doubt     The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is 
very  foreign  from  our  taste,  much  as  we  differ  from  many  of  the 
opinions,  and  fallacious  as  we  deem  much  of  the  reasoning  of  that 
lady,  between  whom  and  our  author — so  fJEur  at  least  as  their 
works  on  America  are  concerned — it  would   be  an  insult  to  the 
former  to  institute  a  comparison,  in  point  of  talent.    In  our  notice 
of  Miss  Martineau's  productions  we  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  thorough  dissent  from  many  of  her  views,  and  we  may  there- 
fore make  this  passing  reference  without  being  suspected  of  rank- 
ing among  her  warm  admirers.     There  is   another   feature  of 
Captain  Marryat's  Introduction,  which  it  is  necessary  to  note  in 
order  that  the  aninitis  of  his  statements  should  be  duly  appreciated. 
Having  adverted  to  what  he  deems  the  abuse  of  American  hospi- 
tality on  the  part  of  previous  visitors  from  England,  and  to  the 
reserve  engendered  m  consequence,  he  g^ves  utterance  to  hk 
feelings  in  language,  under  the  affected  indifference  of  which, 
mortined  vanity  and  the  spleen  consequent  thereon,  are  but  too 
apparent. 

The  man  who  *  was  pleased  with  the  neglect '  which  he  expe- 
rienced ;  who  voluntarily  decided  when  he  had  not  been  three 
weeks  in  the  country,  *  upon  accepting  no  more  invitations,  even 
'  charily  as  they  were  made,'  was  not  likely  to  have  employed 
such  language  as  the  following,  which  we  transcribe  in  fairness 
to  the  Americans,  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
reliance  tabe  placed  on  the  cool  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the 
author. 

'  But  if  I  admit,  that  after  the  usage  which  they  had  received,  the 
Americans  are  justified  in  not  again  tendering  their  hospitality  to  the 
English,  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  but  express  my  opinion  as'to  their 
conduct  towards  me  personally.  They  had  no  right  to  insult  and 
annoy  me  in  the  manner  they  did,  from  nearly  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  either  because  my  predecessors  had  expressed  an  unfarour. 
able  opinion  of  them  before  my  arrival,  or  because  they  expected  that 
I  would  do  the  same  upon  my  return  to  my  own  country.  I  remark 
upon  this  conduct,  not  from  any  feeling  of  ill-will  or  desire  of  retalia- 
tion, but  to  com])el  the  Americans  to  admit  that  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  them ;  that  I  received  from  them  much  more  of  insult  and 
outrage  than  of  kindness ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  charge  of  ingra- 
titude  cannot  l)e  laid  to  my  door,  however  offensive  to  them  some  of 
the  remarks  in  this  work  may  happen  to  be' — lb.  pp.  13,  14, 

Passing  from  tlie  Introduction,  we  proceed  to  the  body  of  the 
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work,  the  first  chapter  of  which  we  shall  no  otherwise  notice  than 
to  remark  that,  it  is  got  up  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
modern  book-making,  and  may  be  omitted  altogether  without  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  occupies  just  eleven  pages,  and  this 
is  the  only  purpose  it  answers. 

Our  author  arrived  at  New  York  during  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1837,  when  the  banks  had  stopped  payment  in  specie,  and  all 
the  public  works  of  the  day  were  suspended.  Some  humorous 
anecdotes,  evidently  gleaned  from  the  newspapers,  and  to  be 
believed  or  not  as  the  reader  pleases,  are  given  m  illustration  of 
the  anxiety  which  prevailed  so  widely.  The  following  may 
amuse,  and  is  somewhat  characteristic. 

*  The  Americans  delight  in  the  hyperbole ;  in  fact  they  hardly  have 
a  metaphor  without  it.  During  this  crash,  when  every  day  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  merchants'  names  appeared  in  the  newspapers  as 
bankrupts,  one  party,  not  in  a  very  good  humour,  was  hastening  down 
Broadway,  when  he  was  run  against  by  another  whose  temper  was 
equally  unamiable.    This  collision  roused  the  choler  of  both. 

*  *  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'  cried  one  ;  •  I've  a  great  mind  to  knock 
you  into  the  middle  of  next  week,* 

*  This  occurring  on  a  Saturday,  the  wrath  of  the  other  was  checked 
by  the  recollection  of  how  very  favourable  sUch  a  blow  would  be  to  his 
present  circumstances. 

*  *  Will  you  !  by  heavens,  then  pray  do ;  it's  just  the  thing  I  want, 
for  how  else  I  am  to  get  over  next  Monday  and  the  acceptances  I  must 
take  up,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.' ' — Vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48. 

The  following  is,  we  suspect,  after  the  same  fashion,  and  will 
serve,  while  it  excites  a  smile,  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  the 
political  creed  of  their  author. 

'  The  radicals  here,  for  there  are  radicals,  it  appears,  in  a  democracy — 
*  In  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep ' — 

are  very  loud  in  their  complaints.  I  was  watching  the  swarming  mul- 
titude in  Wall  Street  this  morning,  when  one  of  these  fellows  was 
declaiming  against  the  banks  for  stopping  specie  payments,  and  '  rob- 
bing a  poor  man  in  such  a  M;illanou8  manner,*  when  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  appeared  to  know  his  customer,  said  to  him — ^  Well,  as 
you  say,  it  is  hard  for  a  poor  fellow  like  you  not  to  be  able  to  get  dol- 
lars for  his  notes ;  hand  them  out,  and  I'll  give  you  specie  for  them 
myself !'  The  blackguard  had  not  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
away  looking  very  foolish.  He  reminded  me  of  a  little  chimney- 
sweeper at  the  Tower  Hamlets  election,  asking — '  Vot  vos  my  hopinions 
about  primaginitur  ?' — a  very  important  point  to  him  certainly,  he 
having  no  parents,  and  having  been  brought  up  by  the  parish. 

'  I  was  in  a  store  when  a  thorough-bred  democrat  walked  in  :  he 
talked  loud,  and  voluntarily  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  this  distress 
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was  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  the  country,  as 
America  winild  now  keep  all  the  specie,  and  pay  her  English  creditors 
with  bankruptcies.  There  always  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  ^^-ant  of 
moral  principle  in  all  radicals  ;  indeed,  the  levelling  principles  of  nuli- 
calisiii  are  adverse  to  the  sacred  rights  of  meum  et  tumn.  At  Phila- 
delphia the  ultra-democrats  have  held  a  large  public  meeting,  at  which 
one  of  the  first  resolutions  brought  forward  and  agreed  to  was — '  That 
they  did  not  owe  one  farthing  to  the  English  people.' 

*  *  They  niay  say  times  are  bad,'  said  a  young  American  to  me,  *  but 
I  think  tiiat  they  are  excellent.  A  twenty  dollar  note  used  to  last  me 
but  a  week,  but  now  it  is  as  good  as  Fortunatus's  purse,  which  was 
never  empty.  I  eat  my  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  show  them  my  twentv 
dollar  note.  The  landlord  turns  away  from  it,  as  if  it  were  the  bead 
of  Medusa,  and  begs  that  I  will  pay  another  time.  I  buy  every  thing 
that  I  want,  and  1  have  only  to  offer  my  twenty  dollar  note  in  jm- 
nient,  and  my  credit  is  unbounded — that  is,  for  any  sum  under  twenty 
dt)llars.  I  f  they  ever  do  give  change  again  in  New  York  it  will  make 
a  very  unfortunate  change  in  my  affairs.' 

*  Tin's  distress  for  change  has  produced  a  curious  remedy.  Every 
man  is  now  his  own  banker.  Go  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  public 
amusement,  and,  instead  of  change,  you  receive  an  I.O.U.  from  the 
treasury.  At  the  hotels  and  oyster-cellars  it  is  the  same  thing.  Call 
for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  the  change  is  fifteen  tickets,  each 
'  good  for  one  glass  of  brandy  and  water.'  At  an  oyster-shop,  eat  a 
plate  of  oysters,  and  you  have  in  return  seven  tickets,  good  for  one 
plate  of  oysters  each.  -  It  is  the  same  every  where. — The  barbers  give 
you  tickets,  good  for  so  many  shaves ;  and  were  there  beggars  in  the 
streets,  I  presume  they  would  give  you  tickets  in  change,  good  for  so 
much  philanthropy.  Dealers,  in  general,  give  out  their  own  bank- 
notes, or  as  they  are  called  here,  shiti  plasters^  which  are  good  for  one 
dollar,  and  from  that  dou'u  to  two  and  a- half  cents,  all  of  which  are 
redeemable,  and  redeemable  only  upon  a  general  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments. 

'  Hence  arises  another  variety  of  exchange  in  Wall  Street. 
* '  I'oni,  do  von  want  any  ovsters  for  lunch  to-day  ?'i 
' '  Yes  !' 

*  ^  Then  here's  a  ticket,  and  give  me  two  shaves  in  return.' ' 

— lb.  pp.  50 — 54. 

We  shall  not  attenapt  to  sketch  the  Captain's  route,  or  to  give 
our  readers  any  consecutive  account  of  whither  he  journeyed^  or 
what  he  saw.  It  is  enough  to  inform  them  that,  like  most  other 
travellers,  he  followed  the  whim  of  a  moment,  so  fiur  as  convey- 
ances by  water  and  by  land  permitted,  that  he  saw  much  of  the 
surface  of  American  society,  and  has  noted  for  the  instructioD  of 
his  countrymen  such  scenes  and  phases  of  national  character  as 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  own  mind.  We  do  not 
attach  much  value  to  this  part  of  his  work.  It  is  humourous  aiKi 
amusing :  much  of  it  is  mere  bahierdash,  and  other  parts  border 
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too  nearly  on  the  province  of  caricature  to  aid  in  forming  an  in- 
telligent  estimate  of  American  character. 

One  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  New  World  isthe  rapidity  with 
which  the  forest  is  cleared,  and  busy  and  thriving  towns  are  raised 
in  its  deepest  recesses.  This  has  been  long  noted  by  successive 
travellers,  each  one  of  which  has  had  to  record  some  enlargement 
of  the  bounds  of  civilized  life.  The  silence  of  ages  is  perpetually 
broken  by  the  immigration  of  a  teeming,  active,  intelligent  popu- 
lation, who  moving  onward  from  the  settled  habitations  of  their 
fellows,  have  carried  the  implements  and  the  arts  of  Europe  into 
the  territory  of  the  Indian  and  the  wolf.  The  following  is  our 
author's  account  of  one  of  these  half  magical  creations. 

*  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  It  is  hardly  to  be  cre- 
dited that  such  a  beautiful  city  could  have  risen  up  in  the  wilderness 
in  so  short  a  period.  In  the  year  1814^  it  was  burnt  down^  being  then 
only  a  village  ;  only  one  house  was  left  standing,  and  now  it  is  a  city 
with  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Americans  are  very 
judicious  in  planning  their  new  town ;  the  streets  are  laid  out  so  wide 
that  there  will  never  be  any  occasion  to  pull  down  to  widen  and  im- 
prove, as  we  do  in  England.  The  city  of  Buffalo  is  remarkably  well 
built ;  all  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  lofty  and  substantial^ 
and  are  either  of  brick  or  granite.  The  main  street  is  wider,  and  the 
stores  handsomer,  than  the  majority  of  those  in  New  York.  It  has 
five  or  six  very  fine  churches,  a  handsome  theatre,  town-hall,  and 
market,  and  three  or  four  hotels,  one  of  which  is  superior  to  most  others 
in  America ;  and  to  these  we  must  add  a  fine  stone  pier,  with  a  light- 
house^ and  a  harbour  full  of  shipping  and  magnificent  steam-boats.  It 
is  almost  incomprehensible,  that  all  this  should  have  been  accomplished 
since  the  year  1814.  And  what  has  occasioned  this  springing  up  of  a 
city  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  remind  you  of  Aladdin's  magic  palace  ? — 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  here  joins  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Lake, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  States.' — 

lb.  pp.  160,  1(J7. 

'  I  must  now  revert  to  the  singular  causes  by  which,  independent  of 
others,  such  as  locality,  &c.,  Buffalo  was  so  rapidly  brought  to  a  state 
of  perfection — not  like  many  other  towns  which,  commencing  with 
wooden  houses,  gradually  supersede  them  by  brick  and  stone.  The 
person  who  was  the  cause  of  this  unusual  rise  was  a  Mr,  Rathbun, 
who  now  lies  incarcerated  in  a  goal  of  his  own  building.  It  was  he 
who  built  all  the  hotels,  churches,  and  other  public  edifices ;  in  fact, 
every  structure  worthy  of  observation  in  the  whole  town  was  projected, 
contracted  for,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Rathbun.  His  history  is  singular. 
Of  quiet,  unassuming  manners,  Quaker  in  his  dress,  moderate  in  all 
his  expenses,  (except  in  charity,  wherein,  assisted  by  an  amiable  wife, 
he  was  very  liberal,)  he  concealed  under  this  apparent  simplicity  and 
goodness  a  mind  capable  of  the  vastest  conceptions,  united  with  the 
greatest  powers  of  execution.  He  undertook  contracts,  and  embarked 
in   building  speculations,  to  an  amount  almost  incredible.     Rathbun 
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undertook  every  thing,  and  every  thing  undertaken  by  Rathban  was 
well  done.  Not  only  at  Buffalo,  but  at  Niagara  and  other  places,  ho 
was  engajrcd  in  raising  vast  buildings,  when  the  great  crash  occurred, 
and  Ratlibun,  with  others,  was  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  Then. 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  discovered  that  for  more  than  five  years  he 
had  been  conniving  at  a  system  of  foi^ry,  to  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  :  the  forgery  consisted  in  putting  to  his  bills  the  names 
of  responsible  parties  as  indorsers,  that  they  might  be  more  current. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  intended  to  defraud^  for  he  took  up  Al 
his  notes  as  fast  as  they  became  due  ;  and  it  was  this  extreme  regulariry 
on  his  part  which  prevented  the  discovery  of  his  fraud  for  so  unusually 
long  a  period.  It  is  surmised,  that  had  not  the  general  failure  taken 
jilace,  he  would  have  eventually  withdrawn  all  these  forged  bills  fr«»in 
the  market,  and  have  paid  all  his  creditors,  reserving  for  himself  a 
handsome  fortune.  It  is  a  singular  event  in  the  annals  of  forger)',  thut 
this  should  have  been  carried  on  undiscovered  for  so  unprecedented  a 
time.  Mr.  Rathbun  is  to  be  tried  as  an  accessory,  as  it  was  his  brother 
wlio  forged  the  names.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  the  latter  made 
his  esca])e,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  miserably  in  a  hovel  on  the  con- 
fines  of  Texas.'— lb.  pp.  170—172. 

The  contrast  presented  between  the  United  States  and  theCaiia- 
dasjhas  been  remarked  by  most  of  our  countrymen  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  them.  The  problem  in  political  science, 
which  tlieir  different  conditions  furnish,  has  been  solved  in  various 
ways.  The  following  is  our  author's  mode,  and  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  rapid  and  scarcely  satisfactory  style  in  which  he  disposes  of 
such  matters. 

*  Toronto,  which  is  the  present  capital  and  seat  of  government  of 
ITpper  Canada,  is,  from  its  want  of  spires  and  steeples^  by  no  means 
an  inipojiing  town,  as  you  view  it  on  entering  the  harbour.  The  har- 
bour itself  is  landlocked,  and  when  deepened  will  be  very  good.  A 
groat  (leal  of  money  has  been  expended  by  the  English  government 
u|H)n  tbe  Canadian  provinces,  but  not  very  ^Wsely.  The  Rideau  and 
Willend  canals  are  splendid  works  ;  they  have  nothing  to  compare  \iith 
them  in  the  United  States  ;  but  they  are  too  much  in  advance  of  the 
country,  and  will  be  of  but  little  use  for  a  long  period,  if  the  provinces 
do  n»)t  go  a-head  faster  than  they  do  now.  One  half  the  money  spent 
in  making  good  roads  through  the  provinces  would  have  done  more 
good,  and  would  have  much  increased  the  value  of  property.  The 
proj)osed  rail-road  from  Hamilton  to  Detroit  would  be  of  greater  ini- 
l)ortance  :  and  if  more  money  is  to  be  expended  on  Upper  Canada,  it 
caimot  be  better  disposed  of  than  in  this  undertaking. 

*  Tlie  minute  you  put  your  foot  on  shore,  you  feel  that  you  are  no 
longer  in  the  United  IS  tales  ;  you  are  at  once  struck  with  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  American  population,  systems^  and  idea*. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  you  have  much  more  apparent  propertr, 
but  much  less  real  solidity  and  security.  The  houses  and  stores  it 
Toronto  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  American  to\«nDS  opp>- 
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site.  But  the  Englishman  has  built  according  to  his  means — the 
American^  according  to  his  expectations.  The  hotels  and  inns  at 
Toronto  are  very  bad  ;  at  Buffalo  they  are  splendid :  for  the  Englislu 
man  travels  little ;  the  American  is  ever  on  the  move.  The  private 
houses  of  Toronto  are  built,  according  to  the  English  taste  and  deiiie 
of  exclusiveness,  away  from  the  road,  and  are  embowered  in  trees; 
the  American,  let  his  house  be  ever  so  large,  or  his  plot  of  ground 
however  extensive,  builds  within  a  few  feet  of  the  road,  fiat  he 
may  see  and  know  what  is  going  on.  You  do  not  perceive  the  bustle, 
the  energy,  and  activity  at  Toronto,  that  you' do  at  Buffalo,  nor  the 
profusion  of  articles  in  the  stores ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  Americans  procure  their  articles  upon  credit,  whilst  at  Toronto 
they  proceed  more  cautiously.  The  Englishman  builds  his  house  and 
furnishes  his  store  according  to  his  means  and  fair  expectations  of  being 
able  to  meet  his  acceptances.  If  an  American  has  money  sufficient  to 
build  a  two-story  house,  he  will  raise  it  up  to  four  stories  on  specula- 
tion. We  must  not,  on  one  side,  be  dazzled  with  the  effects  of  the 
credit  system  in  America,  nor  yet  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  it.  It 
certainly  is  the  occasion  of  much  over-speculation  ;  but  if  the  parties 
who  speculate  are  ruined,  provided  the  money  has  been  laid  out,  as  it 
usually  is  in  America,  upon  real  property — such  as  wharfs,  houses,  &c. 
— a  new  country  becomes  a  gainer,  as  the  improvements  are  made  and 
remain,  although  they  fall  into  other  hands.  And  it  should  be  further 
pointed  out,  that  the  Americans  are  justified  in  their  speculations  from 
the  fact,  that  property  improved  rises  so  fast  in  value,  that  they  are 
soon  able  to  meet  all  claims  and  realize  a  handsome  profit.  They 
speculate  on  the  future ;  but  the  future  with  them  is  not  distant  as  it 
is  with  us,  ten  years  in  America  being,  as  I  have  before  observed* 
equal  to  a  century  in  Europe :  they  are  therefore  warranted  in  so  spe- 
culating. The  property  in  Buffalo  is  now  worth  one  hundred  times 
what  it  was  when  the  first  speculators  commenced  ;  for  as  the  country 
and  cities  become  peopled,  and  the  communication  becomes  easy,  so 
does  the  value  of  every  thing  increase. 

*  Why,  then,  does  not  Toronto  vie  with  Buffalo  ?  Because  the 
Canadas  cannot  obtain  the  credit  which  is  given  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  Buffalo  has  her  portion.  America  has  returns  to  make 
to  England  in  her  cotton  crops :  Canada  has  nothing ;  for  her  timber 
would  be  nothing,  if  it  were  not  protected.  She  cannot,  therefore* 
obtain  credit  as  America  does.  What,  then,  do  the  Canadas  require* 
in  order  to  become  prosperous  }     Capital  I'-^Ib.  pp.  212 — ^216. 

At  the  time  of  our  author's  visit  to  Canada,  the  insurrection 
was  at  its  height.  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Colborne  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  St.  Eustache  and  St.  Benoit,  and  gives  an  affect- 
ing account  of  the  misery  consequent  on  the  outbreak.  Crossing 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  passed  through  the  excited  districts,  and 
venturing  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  absurd  reports  which  were  in 
circulation,  was,  on  one  occasion,  placed  in  circumstances  far  from 
enviable.     But  the  Captain  shall  give  his  own  account. 

VOL.  VI.  H    H 
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*  Although  still  in  the  English  dominions^  I  had  not  been  over  ol 
the  opposite  side  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  perceived 
that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  hold  my  tongue  ;  and  my  adlierence  tf 
this  resolution,  together  with  my  supposed  canonicals^  were  the  caiiH- 
of  not  a  word  being  addressed  to  me  by  my  fellow-travellers.  Tb?) 
presumed  that  I  spoke  French  only,  which  they  did  not,  and  I  listened 
in  silence  to  all  that  passed. 

*  It  is  strange  how  easily  the  American  people  are  excited,  and 
when  excited,  they  will  hesitate  at  nothing.  The  coach  (for  it  was 
the  stage-coach  although  represented  by  an  open  sleigh)  stopped  at 
every  town,  large  or  small,  every  body  eager  to  tell  and  to  receive  tbe 
news.  I  always  got  out  to  warm  myself  at  the  stove  in  the  bar,  and  heard 
all  the  remarks  made  upon  what  I  do  really  believe  were  the  must 
absurd  and  extravagant  lies  ever  circulated— -lies  which  the  very  people 
who  uttered  them  knew  to  be  such,  but  which  produced  the  momen- 
tary effect  intended.  They  were  even  put  into  the  ne^vspapers,  and 
circulated  every  where  ;  and  when  the  truth  was  discovered,  they  still 
remained  uncontradicted,  except  by  a  general  remark  that  such  w3< 
the  Tory  version  of  the  matter,  and  of  course  was  false.  TTie  majority 
of  those  who  travelled  with  me  were  Americans  who  had  crossed  tbie 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  same  boat,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  known 
well  the  whole  circumstances  attending  the  expedition  against  St. 
Eustachc  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  at  every  place  where  we  stopped  they 
declared  that  there  had  been  a  battle  between  the  insurgents  and  t.he 
King's  troops,  in  which  the  insurgents  had  been  victorious ;  that  Sir 
John  Colborne  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  Montreal ;  that  tbey 
had  themselves  seen  the  troops  come  back,  (which  was  true,)  and  that 
]\lontreal  was  barricaded  (which  was  also  true)  to  prevent  the  iiwir- 
gents  from  marching  in.  I  never  said  one  word ;  I  listened  to  the 
exultations — to  the  declarations  of  some  that  they  should  go  and  jou] 
the  patriots,  &c.  One  man  amused  me  by  saying — *  iVe  a  great  mine 
to  go,  but  \\\\'dX  I  want  is  a  good  general  to  take  the  command ;  I 
want  a  Julius  Cajsar,  or  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Washington, — then  I'll  go.' 

*  I  stopped  for  some  hours  at  St.  Alban's.  1  was  recommended  P 
go  to  an  inn,  the  landlord  of  which  was  said  not  to  be  of  the  deoK^ 
cratic  party,  for  the  other  two  inns  were  the  resort  of  the  Svmi*- 
thisers,  and  in  these,  consequently,  scenes  of  great  excitement  tool 
])lace.  The  landlord  put  into  my  hand  a  newspaper,  published  that 
day,  containing  a  series  of  resolutions,  founded  upon  such  falsehw^> 
that  I  thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to  refute  them,  I  asked  the 
landlord  whether  I  could  see  the  editor  of  the  paper ;  he  replied  that 
the  party  lived  next  diK)r ;  and  I  requested  that  he  would  send  for 
him,  tolling  him  that  I  could  give  him  information  relative  to  the 
affair  of  St.  Eustache. 

'  I  had  been  shown  into  a  large  sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor, 
which  I  presumed  >\*as  a  private  room,  when  the  editor  of  the  nem- 
pa|vr.  attracted  by  the  message  I  had  sent  him,  came  in.  I  then 
IHMUtiHl  to  the  ri*S(»lution8  passed  at  the  meeting,  and  asked  hi» 
whether  he  would  aHow  me  to  answer  them  in  his  paper.  His  lep^! 
was,  •  i'ortainly  !  that  his  iwper  was  open  to  all,' 
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^  Well^  then,  call  in  an  hour^  and  I  will  by  that  time  prove  to  yoa 
that  they  can  only  be  excused  or  accounted  for  by  the  parties  who 
framed  them  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair.' 

^  He  went  away,  but  did  not  return  at  the  time  requested.  It  waa 
not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  he  came ;  and^  avoiding  the  questioa 
of  the  resolutions,  begged  that  I  would  give  him  the  information  rela~ 
live  to  St.  Eustache.  As  I  presumed  that^  like  most  other  editors  in 
the  United  States,  he  dared  not  put  in  any  thing  which  would  dis- 
please his  subscribers,  I  said  no  more  on  that  subject,  but  commenced 
dictating  to  him,  while  he  wrote  the  particulars  attending  the  St. 
Eostache  affair.  I  was  standing  by  the  stove,  giving  the  editor  this 
information,  when  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  in  walked  seven 
or  eight  people,  who^  without  speaking,  took  chairs ;  in  a  minute, 
another  party  of  about  the  same  number  was  ushered  into  the  room  bj 
the  landlord,  who,  I  thought,  gave  me  a  significant  look.  I  felt  sor. 
prised  at  what  I  thought  an  intrusion,  as  I  had  considered  my  room  to 
be  private ;  however,  I  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  continued 
dictating  to  the  editor.  I  he  door  opened  again  and  again^  and  more 
chairs  were  brought  in  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parties  who 
entered,  until  at  last  the  room  was  so  full  that  I  had  just  room  to 
walk  round  the  stove.  Not  a  person  said  a  word ;  they  listened  to 
what  I  was  dictating  to  the  editor,  and  I  observed  that  they  all  looked 
rather  fierce ;  but  whether  this  was  a  public  meeting,  or  what  was  to 
be  the  end  of  it,  I  had  no  idea.  At  last,  when  I  had  finished,  the 
editor  took  up  his  papers  and  left  the  room,  in  which  I  suppose  there 
might  have  been  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
assembled.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed,  one  of  them  struck  his  thick 
stick  on  the  floor  (they  most  of  them  had  sticks)  and  gave  a  loud 
'  Hem !' 

' '  I  believe,  sir,  that  you  are  Captain  M— .' 

* '  Yes,'  replied  I,  *  that  is  my  name.' 

' '  We  are  informed,  sir,  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  gone  out,  that 
you  have  asserted  that  our  resolutions  of  yesterday  could  only  be  ex. 
cased  or  accounted  for  from  our  total  ignorance.'  Here  he  struck  his 
stick  again  upon  the  floor,  and  paused. 

' '  Oh  !'  thinks  I  to  myself,  '  the  editor  has  informed  against  me  I' 

' '  Now,  sir,'  continued  the  spokesman,  '  we  are  come  to  be  enlight- 
ened ;  we  wish  you  to  prove  to  us  that  we  are  totally  ignorant ;  you 
will  oblige  us  by  an  explanation  of  your  assertion.' 

'He  was  again  silent.  (Thinks  I  to  myself,  Pm  in  for  it  now,  and 
if  I  get  away  without  a  broken  head,  or  something  worse,  I  am  fortu- 
nate ;  however,  here  goes.)  Whereupon,  without  troubling  the  reader 
with  what  I  did  say,  I  will  only  observe,  that  I  thought  the  best  plan 
was  to  gain  time  by  going  back  as  far  as  I  could.  I  therefore  com- 
menced my  oration  at  the  period  when  the  Canadas  were  surrendered 
to  the  English  ;  remarking  upon  the  system  which  had  been  acted 
upon  by  our  government  from  that  time  up  to  the  present ;  proving, 
as  well  as  I  could,  that  the  Canadians  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
that  if  England  had  treated  her  other  American  colonies  as  well,  there 
never    would  have   been   a  declaration   of    independence,   &c.,    &c. 

II  II  2 
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Ilavinii  sp>ken  for  about  an  honr,  and  observing  a  little  impatience  <'rj 
tlie  part  of  some  of  my  company^  I  stopped.  Upon  which,  oue  n^- 
ami  sAid,  ih.it  there  were  several  ]K)ints  not  fully  explained,  referriLL- 
to  thi'm  i-ne  after  another,  whereupon  '  the  honourable  member  r«we  t- 
explain/ — and  was  again  silent.  Another  then  s])oke,  requestins:  iu- 
fi»rmation  as  to  pi^ints  not  referred  to  by  me.  I  replied^  and  fortniiateiy 
had  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  Americans  a  just  compliment ;  in 
gratitude  l\>r  which  their  features  relaxed  considerablv.  Perceivir.: 
this.  I  ventured  to  intnnluce  a  story  or  two,  which  made  them  hwp 
Aiwr  this,  the  day  was  my  own ;  for  I  consider  the  Americans,  wlun 
not  excited.  (^ which  they  too  often  are,)  as  a  verv  good-teDij»eTi-i 
pei»ple :  at  all  events,  they  won't  break  your  head  for  making  tljfii: 
Luich  :  at  lea>t.  such  I  found  was  the  case.  We  now  entered  fret! 
into  conversation  ;  s<ime  went  away,  others  remained,  and  the  atfj:r 
onilcil  by  many  of  them  shaking  hands  with  me,  audour  takin^^adriiiV 
at  the  bar. 

•  I  must  say.  that  the  first  appearances  of  this  meeting  were  not  y 
all  pliMsaiit  :  but  I  was  rightly  served  for  my  own  want  of  cautiiui,  ii 
so  jMiblicly  stating,  that  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  St.  M 
bnn's  ^x  ere  very  ignorant,  and  for  opposing  public  opinion  at  a  tii;u 
when  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  I  have  mentioned  this  cir- 
cum  stance,  as  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  character  of  tiit^ 
Yankee  or  American  of  the  Ei\stern  States.  They  would  in»t  sufer 
oppj.sition  to  the  majority  to  pass  imnoticed  ;  (who,' in  En«»lan(l,  avuisIiI 
luive  cared  what  a  stranger  may  have  expressed  as  his  opinion  :)  lnit. 
at  tl.e  same  time,  they  gave  me  a  patient  hearing,  to  know  whether  \ 
could  show  cause  for  what  I  s:ud.  Had  I  refused  this,  I  nii<»ht  havr 
boon  very  roughly  handled ;  but  us  I  defended  my  observation-^. 
although  they  were  not  ctimplimeutary  to  them,  they  gave  me  fiir 
l>hiy.  They  were  evidently  much  excited  when  thev  came  into  the 
room,  but  they  gradually  ci>oled  down  until  convinced  of  the  truth  't 
my  a>sertions  :  and  then  all  animosity  was  over.  The  landlord  viiti 
to  me  afterwards.  •  I  reckon  you  got  out  of  that  uncommon  well,  cai»- 
tain."  I  perfectly  agreed  with  him,  and  made  a  resolution  to  bold  n^ 
t(»ugue  until  I  arrived  at  Nct^^  York.* — lb.  pp.  274 283. 

The  following  description  of  American  Museums  is  not  far,  we 
approheiuL  from  the  truth.  The  people  are  yet  too  busy,  their 
time  is  too  wholly  occupied,  to  allow  of  their  making  much  aif- 
vancc  in  the  refinements  of  life.  The  season  for  this  ^-ill  come 
jyesenily,  when  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  if  not  of  title,  has  been 
Formed. 

*  I  have  said  that  the  museums  of  Philadelphia  are  far  superior  i" 
most  in  the  States  ;  but  I  may  just  as  well  here  observe,  that,  a.<  ic 
many  other  things,  a  great  improvement  is  necessary  before  thev  art 
such  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  not  only  in  these  museums',  bn: 
in  all  that  I  have  ever  entered  in  the  United  States,  a  want  uf  (a«tt 
and  discrimination,  of  that  correct  feeling  which  characterises  the  real 
lovers  of  science,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  worth  v  of  being  collected. 
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They  are  such  collections  as  would  he  made  hj  schooLhoys  and  school. 
girlsj  not  those  of  erudite  professors  and  scientific  men.  Side  hy  side 
with  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  specimens,  such  as  the  fossil 
mammoth,  &c.^  you  have  the  greatest  puerilities  and  absurdities  in  the 
worlds-such  as  a  cherry-stone  formed  into  a  basket^  a  fragment  of  the 
boiler  of  the  JMoselle  steamer^  and  heaven  knows  what  besides.  Then 
you  invariably  have  a  large  collection  of  daubs,  called  portraits  of 
<emment  personages^  one  half  of  whom  a  stranger  never  hes^d  of — but 
that  is  national  vanity ;  and  lastly,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
museum  that  had  not  a  considerable  portion  of  its  space  occupied  by 
most  execrable  wax-work^  in  which  the  sleeping  beauty  (a  sad  misno- 
mer)  generally  figures  very  conspicuously.  In  some^  they  have  models 
of  celebrated  criminals  in  the  act  of  committing  a  murder^  with  the 
▼ery  hatchet  or  the  very  knife :  or  such  trophies  as  the  bonnet  worn  by 

Mrs. when  she  was  killed  by  her  husband ;  or  the  shirt>  with 

the  blood  of  his  wife^  worn  by  Jack  Sprat^  or  whoever  he  might  be., 
when  he  committed  the  bloody  deed.  The  most  favorite  subject^  after 
the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wax-work^  is  General  Jackson,  with  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  the  distance.  Now  all  these  things  are  venf 
well  in  their  places :  exhibit  wax.work  as  much  as  you  please — it 
amuses  and  interests  children ;  but  the  present  collections  in  the 
museums  reminds  you  of  American  society — a  chaotic  mass,  in  which 
jou  occasionally  meet  what  is  valuable  and  interesting^  but  of  which 
•the  larger  proportion  is  pretence.' — lb.  pp.  291 — ^293. 

Judging  from  our  author*s  account,  the  American  Congress 
Beems  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  of  inefiSciency  as  the  British 
parliament.  Its  members,  however,  have  some  advantages,  of  the 
value  of  which  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

*  The  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  fine  room,  and 
taking  the  average  of  the  orations  delivered  there,  it  possesses  this  one 
great  merit — you  cannot  hear  in  it.  Were  I  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  members  of  our  House  of  Commons  and  those  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  should  say  that  the  latter  have  certainly, 
great  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  the  American 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  are  paid,  not  only  their  travel- 
ling expenses  to  and  fro,  but  eight  dollars  a  day  during  the  sitting  of 
Congress.  Out  of  these  allowances  many  save  money,  and  those  who 
-do  not,  are  at  all  events  enabled  to  bring  their  families  up  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  little  amusement.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  so  comfort- 
a])1y  accommodated  in  the  house,  every  man  having  his  own  well- 
stuifed  arm-chair,  and  before  him  his  desk,  with  his  papers  and  notes  ! 
Then  they  are  supplied  with  every  thing,  even  to  pen-knives  with 
their  names  engraved  on  them— each  knife  having  two  pen-blades,  one 
whittling  blade,  and  a  fourth  to  clean  their  nails  with,  showing  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  a  paternal  regard  for  their  cleanliness  as  well 
as  convenience.  Moreover,  they  never  work  at  night,  and  do  very 
little  during  the  day. 

^  It  is  astonishing  how  little  work  they  get  through  in  a  session  at 
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Washiiiirton  :  this  is  owing  to  every  member  thinking  himself  obligi'ii 
t«»  m.\ko  tu-«>  or  three  speeches,  not  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  but  M 
tho  l«i  iior.t  or*  Lis  constituents.  These  speeches  are  printed  anJ  sejit 
t«'  ti.e::'..  \*  |'rove  that  their  member  makes  some  noise  in  the  huiLH'. 
TLe  siil'ject  ujvn  which  he  speaks  is  of  little  consequence,  compared 
t>>  the  sentiments  expressed.  It  must  be  fiill  of  eagles,  star-spnded 
Ki::ners,  sovereign  people,  clap-trap,  flattery,  and  humbug.  I  hare 
aaid  that  very  little  business  is  done  in  these  houses ;  but  this  l< 
caused  m«t  only  by  their  long-winded  speeches  about  nothing,  but  bj 
t:-e  r^n  tl-.Ji:  bi.>th  parties  (in  this  respect  laudably  following  the  ex- 
-kmple  of  the  old  country)  are  chiefly  occupied,  the  one  with  the  paw- 
TLU^unt  :iud  vit  ji  consideration  of  keeping  in,  and  the  other  with  that  <rf 
^ktinj  iu. — thus  allo^'ing  the  business  of  the  nation,  (which  after  ail 
is  ::ot  ver>-  important,  unless  such  a  trump  as  the  Treasury  Bill  tuns 
i;:^''  to  lieci>me  a  verv  secondary  consideration. 

*  And  yet  there  are  principle  and  patriotism  among  the  members  of 
:^e  l«^r.sLiture,  and  the  more  to  be  appreciated  from  their  rarity.  Like 
the  seeils  of  Ivautiful  flowers,  which,  when  cast  upon  a  manure-heap, 
^vrin^;  up  i:i  greater  luxuriance  and  beauty,  and  yield  a  sweeter  per- 
t*:::::e  from  the  rankness  which  surrounds  them,  so  do  these  virtues 
sh.i^v  with  more  grace  and  attractiveness  from  the  hot-bed  of  corruj*- 
tion  in  which  they  have  been  engendered.  But  there  has  been  a  sad 
r.ill:r.s:-t»!f  in  America  since  the  last  war,  which  brought  in  the  democratic 
:v;j:y  with  General  Jacksim.  America,  if  she  would  wish  her  present 
:::>: it ut :0:1s  to  continue,  must  avoid  war ;  the  best  security  for  her 
r  resent  form  of  government  existing  another  half  century,  is  a  state  of 
:r.ir.c::iy;:ty  :\nd  i>eace  :  but  of  that  hereafter.  As  for  the  party  at 
■j  rosci-.t  i:i  ^xmor,  all  I  can  say  in  its  favour  is,  that  there  are  three 
c'-kVct  ir^^ntlomen  iu  it — Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  3Ir.  For- 
>yt!:.  There  may  In?  more,  but  I  know  so  little  of  them,  that  I  must 
iv  t  \ousv\l  if  I  ^<y  not  name  them,  which  otherwise  I  should  have  had 
^TW.r  pk\isure  in  doing.' — ^'ol.  ii.  pp.  3— G. 

Captain  Marr)Tit  frequently  complains  of  the  impossibility  of 
KnuiT  aloue  in  America,  and  we  have  heard  intelligent  American^ 
iidmit  that  there  is  ground  for  the  complaint.  Go  where  vou 
may,  endeavour  however  cautiously  to  seclude  yourself,  you  are 
sure  10  have  one  or  more  prying  into  your  solitude,  and  forcing 
you.  whether  you  will  or  not,  into  conversation.  The  foUovt'ing 
is  a  lauGfhablo  instance  of  this  inveterate  habit,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived with  some  deductions,  as  illustrative  of  a  national  traiu 

•  I  had  to  travel  by  coach  for  sis  days  and  nights,  to  arrive  at  Balu- 
niore.  As  it  may  l»e  supposed.  I  was  not  a  little  tired  before  my 
journey  w  as  hidf  over  ;  I  therefore  was  glad  when  the  coach  stopped 
fi»r  a  few  hours,  to  throw  olTniy  coat,  and  lie  down  on  a  bed.  Atone 
town,  where  I  had  stopped,  I  had  been  reposing  more  than  two  hours 
when  my  dt>or  was  opened — but  this  \^*as  too  common  a  circumstaoce 
for  n;o  to  think  any  thing  of  it ;  the  j>c»>ple  would  come  into  my  rown 
x^hclhiT  I  wa;>  iu  bed  i»r  out  of  bed,  dres:»cd  or  not  dressed,  aiid  if  ' 
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expostulated,  they  would  reply, '  Never  mind,  we  don't  care.  Captain.' 
On  this  occasion  I  called  out,  '  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?' 

* '  Are  you  Captain  M ?'  said  the  person  walking  up  to  the  bed 

were  I  was  lying- 

'  ^  Yes,  I  am,'  replied  I. 

'  *  Well,  I  reckon  I  would'nt  allow  you  to  go  through  our  town 
without  seeing  you  any^how.  Of  all  the  humans,  you're  the  one  I 
most  wish  to  see.' 

'  I  told  him  I  was  highly  flattered. 

' '  Well,  now,'  said  he,  giving  a  jump,  and  coming  down  right  upon 
the  bed  in  his  great  coat,  *  1*11  just  tell  you  ;  I  said  to  the  chap  at  the 
bar,  '  Aint  the  Captain  in  your  house  ?'  *  Yes,'  says  he.  '  Then 
where  is  he  ?'  says  I.  *  Oh>'  says  he,  '  he's  gone  into  his  own  room, 
and  locked  himself  up ;  he's  an  aristocrat,  and  won't  drink  at  the 

bar  with  other  gentlemen.'     So  thought  I,  I've  read  M 's  works, 

and  I'll  be  swamped  if  he  is  an  aristocrat,  and  by  the  'tamal  I'll  go  up 
and  see  ,*  so  here  I  am,  and  you're  no  aristocrat.' 

'  *  I  should  think  not,'  replied  I,  moving  my  feet  away,  which  he 
was  half  sitting  on. 

'  *  Oh,  don't  move ;  never  mind  me,  Captain,  I*m  quite  comfortable. 
And  how  do  you  find  yourself  by  this  time  ?' 

*  '  Very  tired  indeed,'  replied  I. 

'  '  I  suspicion  as  much.  Now,  d'ye  see,  I  left  four  or  five  good  fel- 
lows down  below  who  wish  to  see  you ;  1  said  I'd  go  up  first,  and  come 
down  to  them.  The  fact  is,  Captain,  we  don't  like  you  should  pass 
through  our  town  without  showing  you  a  little  American  hospitality.' 

'  So  saying  he  slid  off  the  bed,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  In  a 
minute  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  four  or  ^ve  others,  all  of  whom 
he  introduced  by  name,  and  reseated  himself  on  my  bed,  while  the 
others  took  chairs. 

' '  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  as  I  was  telling  the  Captain,  we  wish 
to  show  him  a  little  American  hospitality  ;  what  shall  it  be,  gentlemen  ? 
what  d'ye  say — a  bottle  of  Madeira  ?* 

'  An  immediate  answer  not  being  returned  he  continued, 

' '  Yes,  gentleman,  a  bottle  of  Madeira ;  at  my  expense,  gentlemen, 
recollect  that ;  now  ring  the  bell.' 

•  '  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you,'  observed 
I,  '  but  in  my  o^vn  room  the  wine  must  be  at  my  expense.' 

' '  At  your  expense.  Captain ;  well,  if  it  must  be,  I  don't  care ;  at 
your  expense  then.  Captain,  if  you  say  so ;  only  you  see,  we  must  show 
you  a  little  American  hospitality,  as  I  said  to  them  all  down  below ; 
did'nt  I,  gentlemen  ?' 

'  The  wine  was  ordered,  and  it  ended  in  my  hospitable  friends  drink- 
ing three  bottles  ;  and  then  they  all  shook  hands  with  me,  declaring 
how  happy  they  should  be  if  I  came  to  the  town  again,  and  allowed 
them  to  show  me  a  little  more  American  hospitality. 

'  There  was  something  so  very  ridiculous  in  this  event  that  I  cannot 
help  narrating  it ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  I 
intend  it  as  a  sarcasm  upon  American  hospitality  in  general.  There 
certainly  are  conditions  usually  attached  to  their  hospitality,  if  you 
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.si  :    ".  r  * -I  r  v  r.  :^  i^r  txtent  :  and  tine  is.  that  von  do  not  veiiTi.r' 
:    r :  _  •--.:  -i-ii.  I'lrTiis.flre*'.  their  manners,  or  their  iii>titutuni> 

— lb.  pp  21(1— :214. 

T  ■  :  .:.::r:  Lzlf  of  iLe  second  volume,  and  the  whole  of  iLt 
:i.::..  .*  coc-iiea '«"iih  dissertations  or  commentaries  rather,  uii 
^«:!  -•  :»-:li?  o:  leading  interest  connected  \*-ith  the  present 
:..•*::!.  1  Li.i  resc'-rces  of  America.  These  constitute  the  value ot 
■.1-.  --.rk.  ii.i  s->ine  of  iLem  may  be  read  with  considerable  ad- 
.  u  Tckj-r.  Ti.is'  is  es;>?ciiuly  the  case  \i-ith  the  first  of  the  third 
-. :.---..  OT.  Tie  American  Marine,  the  details  of  which  are  lii:;hly 
:  ■,'<z^i^.7.c  *-e  aiiesiive  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
re.:. .  M'>:  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  leain  that  iL«j 
.■v:v\r:.-.ir.  ^.-^-^*  i>  xr-inned  almost  entirely  bv  British  seamen,  but 
^.  .1  :*  :ii:  £iCL,  a:id  it  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  statements  of 
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T:.£  vi.irtcr?  on  slavery  and  religion  are  far  from  being  to  our 
r-  ^.V.  :'ie  fjrmer  topic.  Captain  Marryat*s  views  are  just 

^.  >i  ..>  -&  -jTi  l.-i-iT  J  rei-ale:it  among  the  members  of  his  profession 
:  .>■. : .  :::.i:  :l.e  >".jivl  ry  of  our  owtq  colonies.  The  *  Abolition  partv/ 
:-.:>*->-■  :.:ivc  doiie  much  mischief.. ..The  slave  holders  in  ilie 

•  ...*:i:-..  ?::.:£■*  •iTc  as  aiixious  to  be  rid  of  slavery  as  are  the  abt»- 

•  .  :..:  >>:  I  -:  :..e  time  Las  not  vet  come,  nor  will  it  come  until 
'  \..-:  v\  ..:.:r%-  *':../.!  iiave  so  filled  up  as  to  render  white  labour 
•.,::>.  ....:^c.      We  i.ave  no  wish  to  assume  the  prophetic  jrarK 

..:  *.  i  ..:t  iric  :o  acknowledge  that  our  confidence  in  the  moral 
L  .-...-.<  :  o'.v  ..  i^;  ici  l»y  the  American  abolitionists  is  such,  that 
■■  V  ..-.  %  : .  r  ::-.e  a:i:iii*iIai!on  of  the  slave  system  at  a  much 
i.*:!iir  •.•:■::■.•,:  tl-an  that  to  which  the  Captain  seems  to  point. 
ti-cul.r.ion  of  opinion  is  too  rapid  to  permit  the  American 
:..:^^*  to  rcm:s::i  quiet  much  longer.  It  is  already  shakiniT 
-..-.•.:^-..  :Var.  and  it  will  soon  rouse  itself  like  a  strong*  man  afttr 
>.ii:\  Much  Las  l>een  aecomplished.  and  the  men  who  are  niiV 
v:\.-.;^n.l  in  :!ie  huly  vocation  uf  rousing  their  countrymen  to  a 
*.:  <o  vi  c^Wu  are  fu!ly  equal  to  the  work  they  have  undertaken. 
v.\."-::!ii::aro«.U  browbi-aten,  and  persecuted;  hated  bv  the  slave- 
!-.  r,  a-.arlu  mati^ed  alike  in  the  senate  and  the  church,  their 
:..v:".ws  ::r]«::j:neiij  and  their  lives  exposed  to  peril,  they  have  vet 
■  .»..:  *\.iui!y  nn.  makiiiir  their  aj^peal  to  the  judgment  and  the 
.v\'.ri  i»f  ti.e  nation.  Ailherimr  sicredly  to  the  employment  of 
!;u»ral  nuaus.  they  have  invoked  the  bles^sing  of  the  God'of  trulli, 
.jiti  wuMiiroas  has  been  their  success.  A  mighty  revolution  has 
i.*.f:iunenceih  and  is  now  proceeding  with  unexampled  mpidit). 
{'  mav  not  vet  tell  on  the  surface  of  leirislatioii,  but  the  uiitltT 
iurrent  is  gathering  strength,  an<l  if  tljcre  be  any  force  in  truih. 
if  till- re  l»e  any  itiuleney  in  a  righteous  and  merciful  principle  to 
M  L-rk  iis  way  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian  people,  tlicn  ere  lonj 
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the  bondsmen  of  America  are  destined  to  come  forth  from  the 
imprisonment  of  ages,  and  to  assume  the  port,  and  to  realize  the 
joys  of  freemen.  So  long  as  the  question  was  permitted  to  lie  in 
abeyance,  the  continuance  of  the  slave  system  was  compatible 
with  the  profession  and  even  with  the  reality  of  religion.  But 
now  that  it  has  been  dragged  into  discussion,  now  that  it  has  been 
forced  on  the  reluctant  attention  of  the  Christians  of  America, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  discard  their  faith,  or  to  terminate  a 
system  which  violates  the  precepts  and  insults  the  God  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  absolutely  snut  up  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  and  their  brethren,  throughout  the  world,  are  waiting 
their  decision.  Captain  Marryat  attempts  covertly  to  extenuate 
the  system,  and  pleads  the  limited  powers  of  the  lederal  govern- 
nent  in  justification  of  nothing  being  done.  He  ought  to  have 
known  that  there  is  one  district  at  least  over  which  the  govern- 
ment has  absolute  sway^  and  that  having  deliberately  rehised  to 
abolish  slavery  there,  it  has  involved  itself  in  the  guilt  of  its 

f^ieral  prevalence.  The  slaves  of  Columbia  must  be  manumitted 
efore  the  American  Congress  can  be  acquitted  of  the  monster 
cnme  by  which  injustice,  cruelty,  lust,  ana  murder  are  practically 
legalized. 

Of  the  chapter  on  religion  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  shall 
say  but  little,  having  recently  noticed  at  considerable  length 
another  work  in  whidi  the  same  general  views  are  broached.* 
.The  Voluntary  System  meets  with  little  favor  from  our  author, 
and  those  who  deem  him  a  competent  judge  on  such  a  point,  may 
amuse  themselves  and  strengthen  their  previous  opinions,  by  the 
perusal  of  his  lucubrations.  We  are  well  aware  that  heated  con- 
troversialists will  catch  at  aid  from  every  quarter,  and  shall  not 
therefore  be  surprised  to  hear  the  Captain  quoted  as  authority. 
But  a  time  of  sober  and  searching  scrutiny  is  coming,  and  to  that 
we  appeal  with  confidence.  The  great  duty  of  the  present  hour 
is  to  stir  up  and  agitate  the  public  mind.  The  habit  of  acquies- 
cing in  received  opinions,  of  believing  what  our  fathers  believed, 
of  adopting  with  implicit  confidence  whatever  wears  the  marks  of 
age  and  has  obtained  the  sufirage  of  those  who  preceded  us, 
must  be  broken  in  upon,  and  be  discarded  as  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  our  species.  To  this  task, 
herculean  as  we  admit  it  to  be,  our  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
labors  must  be  directed.  The  times  are  propitious,  our  opponents 
are  lending  us  their  aid,  and  nothing  can  stay  our  progress  or  de- 
feat our  success  if  faithful  to  the  summons  which  tlie  God  of 
truth  and  an  insulted  Christianity  are  addressing  to  us.  But  we  will 
not  incidentally  prosecute  a  discussion  for  which  we  shall  have 
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other  and  better  opportunities.  We  take  our  leave  of  Captain 
Marryat,  simply  remarking'  that  his  volumes  contain  much  tbati^ 
amusing,  mixed  with  much  that  is  erroneous ;  that  they  contain 
the  views  of  a  hasty  and  somewhat  superficial  mind,  to  which  tlie 
^otesque  and  ludicrous  points  of  human  character  are  more  akin, 
than  the  deep  searchings  which  bring-  to  light  the  inner  springs 
and  spiritual  emotions  of  man's  nature. 


Art.  V.  The  Life  of  Hannah  More;  with  Notices  of  her  Sidm 
Wy  Henry  Thompson,  M.A.,  (St.  John's  CoUeg^,  Cambridge.) 
Curate  of  Wrington,  Somersetshire. 

A  S  ^  The  Life  of  Hannah  More  '  the  claims  of  this  work  are  so 
-^  very  inferior  to  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  as  a  literan 
and  religious  production  so  little  worthy  of  recommendation  or 
censure,  that  we  at  first  resolved  to  let  it  pass  on  to  oblivioo, 
without  any  attempt  of  ours  to  accelerate  or  retard  its  progress. 
W'^e  have  been  induced,  however,  to  change  our  determination, 
not  because  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Thompson's  book  is  changed,  but 
because  it  has  been  made  the  text  book  of  iUiberality  and  bigotry, 
because  the  author's  unworthy  attempt,  to  enlist  the  character 
and  great  name  of  Mrs.  More  in  favour  of  the  high  church  in- 
tolerance and  monstrous  assumptions  which  disgrace  the  evangeli- 
cal clergy  of  the  present  day,  has  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
and  because  the  work  itself,  though  its  general  merits  are  so  very 
slender,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  general  character  of  its  clergy  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  to  its  close,  and  upon  the  gradual 
change  which  both  have  undergone  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  We  think,  too,  that  at  this  moment,  when  the 
clergy,  no  longer  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
are  putting  forth  all  their  energies  to  monopolize  the  whole 
machinery  of  popular  education,  Mrs.  More  s  life  may  assist 
us  to  arrive  at  some  just  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  their  pre- 
tensions and  claims.  Our  estimate  of  Mrs.  More's  talents,  cha- 
racter, and  writings,  as  developed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  especially  in  her  works,  when  at  different  times  they  i^peared 
and  passed  under  our  notice,  is  before  the  public,  both  m  our 
earlier  and  later  volumes.  We  were  not  among  the  number  of 
her  flatterers ;  what  we  deemed  worthy  of  censure  we  did  not 
spare.  But  we  did  full  justice  to  her  merits,  and  hold  her  memory 
still  in  too  high  reverence  not  to  resent  its  unnatural  association 
with  the  narrow  views  and  illiberal  spirit  which  Mr.  Thompson's 
Life  exhibits  in  almost  every  page. 
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suspected  tliis  distino^ished  woman  of  a  too 
icliment  to  tlie  form  of  Christianity  she  conscien- 
d,  and  which  led  her  in  her  writings  to  eiipress 
igly  in  ita  favour  as  to  seem  to  disparage  the  un- 
e  piety,  and  even  usefulness  of  those  who  dis- 
her  views ;  yet  we  never  questioned  her  practical 
nor  ever  found  her  dissociating  herself  from  the  great 
which  bind  true  Christians  of  every  name  and  sect  to 
,  and  to  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour- 
respect  she  had  no  sympathies  in  common  willi  Mr. 
in,  and  men  of  hia  class ;  and  we  think  that  he  discovers 
lingenuousness  in  making  lier  memoirs  the  vehicle  of 
lents  which  if  living  she  would  indignantly  repudiate. 
,  Thompson  is  one  of  those  who  can  distinguish  nothing 
d  or  holy  beyond  their  own  pale,  and  who  disdain  all  visible, 
,  we  fear,  all  heartfelt  cwnmunion,  with  members  of  other 
tches,  which,  however  Protestant  in  their  frame  and  constitu- 
if  are  not  therefore  apostolic  unless  they  derive  their  prieet- 
d  and  sacraments  tlirough  tlie  Papacy  of  Rome.  This  spirit  he 
■ays  even  in  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Queen  Victoria, 
f  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  declared  that  she  is  not 
•overeign  of  a  sect,  but  of  a  great  and  united  empire.  This 
teation  describes  Mrs.  More  as  'the  eloquent  advocate  and 
f^nt  propagator  of  the  Protestant  faith  held  by  the  Church 
ikblished  in  these  realm); ;'  and  her  Majestv  is  assured,  *  that 
none  could  the  narrative  of  her  life  look  so  hopefully  for 
nntenanee  as  to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  the  temporal 
eod  qf  the  Church,'  Tbia  is  not  only  arrogant  as  it  regards 
ir  churches  equally  established ;  but  the  phraseology  in  the 
:ence  we  have  marked  in  italics,  shows,  though  covertly  ex- 
eed,  what  are  the  author's  tendencies  regarding  the  supremacy 
the  Queen's  Majesty  as  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the 
irch.  According  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of 
Church  of  England,  the  chief  magistrate  has  absolute  sove- 
nty  and  control,  not  only  over  things  temporal,  but  over  every 
of  its  doctrines,  and  over  every  tittle  of  its  ceremonies  and 
aments.  To  have  been  addressed  simply  as  *  her  temporal 
ead,'  would  have  roused  all  tlie  tyrant  in  the  breast  of  Henry 
Eighth,  and  have  put  in  jeopardy  the  head  of  the  traitor  who 
thus  impiously  struck  at  one  half  of  his  prerogative.  This 
domination,  or  authority  tn  sacris,  has  long  wounded  the 
e,  though  it  has  not  lowered  the  crest,  of  many  a  haughty 
rchman.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  its  existence,  to 
lain  it  away,  or  to  withhold  from  the  sovereign  its  due  ao- 
wledgment.  The  Jesuits  who  have  contrived  to  obtain  as- 
leney  in  an  English  university,  {for  the  fraternity  of  Jesus 
take  orders  in  any  church,  and  wear  the  garb  of  any  prO' 
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fession,)  as  they  cannot  restore  the  Roman  hierarchy,  have  re- 
solved, as  the  next  best  thing,  to  bring  their  adopted  church  into 
as  near  a  resemblance  to  it  as  possible ;  therefore,  without  di>- 
solving  its  union  with  the  state,  and  tenaciously  grasping  tbe 
revenues  transferred  to  it  at  the  Reformation,  they  claim  for  it 
ecclesiastical  independence,  hoping  in  due  time  so  to  ftateroize 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  oe  able  to  unite  mth  her  in  a 
crusade  against  all  that  shall  then  remain  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  their  usual  policy  to 
make  this  avowal;  they  are  willing  to  flatter  the  sovereiorn 
with  the  title  of  ^temporal  Head  of  the  Church;'  aye,  and 
as  if  the  designation  were  as  Protestant  as  their  views  and 
aims  are  Popish,  they  readily  transfer  the  Pope's  l^acy  to  a 
Protestant  princess,  and  liail  her  as  ^Defender  of  the  laitL' 

The  reader  of  this  life  of  Hannah  More  must  prepare  himself 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  most  insolent,  we  had  almost  said  insane, 
iissumptions  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  the 
most  nitolerant  hatred  of  all  who  dissent  from  it.     Entertaining 
very  much  the  same  feeling  with  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Wardlaw 
in  iiis  recent  lectures,  that  *  he  would  rather  see  a  naan  a  consis- 
^  tent  Churchman  than  an  inconsistent  Dissenter,*  and  that  *  were 
'  he  a  Churchman  himself  he  should  be  a  high  Churchman,'  we 
arc  far  from  being  offended  by  any  fair  and  manly  defen<%  which 
the  highest  Churchman  may  feel  himself  called  upon  to  make  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  and  attacks  of  opponents.     And  in  a  woric 
of  controversy,  where  there  may  be  much  on  both  sides  to  excite 
and  to  irritate,  we  should  be  disposed  to  allow  for  the  infirmities 
of   human   nature.      Intemperate    ebullitions,    betraying  anger 
rather  than  malice,  and  hurried  misstatements^  the  effects  of  pre* 
juilice  warmed  into  active  hostility  rather  than  of  deliberate  cal- 
culatiiiir  misrepresen tuition  to  serve  or  to  calumniate  a  partyy  we 
ini^ht  censure,  and  at  the  siime  time  easily  excuse.     The  work 
before  us  is  not  included  in  this  category.     It  purports  to  be  a 
Life  of  Hannah  More;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  most  uncandid,  disin* 
tenuous  a^^ression  against  Dissenters  on  the  part  of  the  Episco- 
pal   l.siablishmeiit.   containing  statements  which  we  should  be 
loaiii  to  ^ti•:mati^e  with  the  epithets  they  deserve.     We  can  only 
>,i\,  without  exeoeding  the  limits  of  ei)urtesy,  that  while  reading 
thetu,  tlie  *  Trodii^'ious  *  of  Dominie   Sampson  was  often  on  oar 
lipN.   W  h y  the  N;ream  of  narrative  should  thus  be  polluted,  ttod  tbe 
eluiriiios  of  our  b!os>ei(  roliicion.  in  the  person  ot  one  of  its  illnsr 
s  spv\'iiuens,  be  tiai«i  ijrossly  vioLited,  without  controversy 
vi'liou:  provoo:i:;oii.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  except, io- 
it   may   bo  ;uvvni:.:vd  for  on  the  Romish  principle,  tbit 
^;o  e\il  tii.i:  ^^whI  :nay  come,  and  that  the  end  niMbfid 
'ars. 
;h  rea;.ud  (o  tl'.e  Di!<k:i:ers,  Mr.  Thompson  refuses  to  cos* 
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cede  to  them  any  portion  of  credit  for  the  social  and  religious 
benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  their  country ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  separate  from  them  every  name  of  influence  and  eminence  that 
has  in  any  way  been  associated  vnth  their  efforts  to  evangelize 
the  people. 

In  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  even  an  enemy,  not  totally 
lost  to  every  sense  of  justice,  would  have  acknowledged  that  the 
Dissenters  if  not  the  foremost  in  point  of  time,  had  simultaneously 
obeyed  the  impulse  given  by  a  few  liberal  members  of  the 
Established  Church  m  forming  and  superintending  Sunday- 
schools.  The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  question,  that  as 
a  body  they  were  educating  their  hundreds  of  thousands  when 
the  Church  of  England  was  either  sleeping  in  indolence,  or 
awake  only  to  impugn  their  motives  and  to  counteract  their  efibrts* 
There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Dissenters 
when  the  religious  instruction  of  children  was  neglected  or  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  When  Mrs.  More 
applied  the  voluntary  principle  in  order  to  cultivate  the  moral 
waste  of  Cheddar,  avowedly  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Esta-^ 
blishment,  Mr.  Thompson,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  informs  us,  that 
among  the  books  she  used  in  her  schools  and  Sabbath  evening 
teaching,  were  ^  some  of  Watts's  Hynms,'  and  a  plain  sermon 

*  generally  from  Bishop  Wilson  or  Burder.'*  Yet  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  with  an  air  as  if  it  were  the  palladium  of 
the  Church's  strength,  and  its  admission  essential  to  its  security. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  was  the  origi- 
nator of  that  specific  form  of  christian  education  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  he  was  the  honoured  founder  of  Sunday-schools. 
And  as  this  necessarily  associated  him  with  the  various  classes  of 
Dissenters  and  Methodists  who  promptly  adopted  his  plan,  and 
followed  his  example,  by  some  few  persons  it  was  concluded 
that  Mr.  Raikes  himself  was  a  Dissenter.  Mr.  Thompson's  zeal, 
however,  has  rectified  the  mistake,  and  set  this  important  question 
for  ever  at  rest  '  Among  the  many  obligations,'  he  gravely  tells 
us,  'of  the  cause  of  truth  to  that  noble  Christian  Institution,  the 

*  Bath  Church  of  England  Lay  Association,  is  the  refutation  of 

<  this  falsehood  in  a  shape  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  revi- 

*  val.     Sir  William  Cockburn,  a  leading  and  active  member  of 

<  that  zealous  body,  actually  addressed  tne  Rev.  H.  Raikes  upon 
'  the  subject,  and  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association,  the 

*  following  reply : 

'  Dear  Sir, 
*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  inquiries^  as  I  can  reply 
most  explicitly  and  most  confidently. 
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<  My  venerated  Hncle^  Robert  Raikes,  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  but  he  was  also  a 
most  attached  and  devoted  one. 

'  I  should  much  doubt  whether  he  ever  entered  a  single  place  of 
worship  Tinconnected  with  the  Establishment ;  and  he  was  uniform  in 
his  attendance  at  his  parish  church  on  Sundays,  frequent  in  his  at- 
tendance  at  the  early  prayers  in  the  cathedral  on  week  days. 

<  His  memory  is  still  cherished  by  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester,  who  would  remember  that  though  his  mind  overflowed  whh 
charity  and  good  will  to  men  of  all  denominations,  his  affections  and 
allegiance  were  wholli/  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Your**  truly, 

H.  Raikes. 
Chester,  Jan.  1,  1838. 

^  This  is  very  decisive ;  and  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  reck- 

<  lessncss  of  party,  that  the  assertion  here  denied  could  ever  Lave 
^  been  made  m  tlie  face  of  the  facts,  that  Mr.  Raikes'a  first  ooedja- 

<  tor  was  a  Clergyman,  and  the  first  place  to  which  the  children 

*  were  brought  was  the  Cathedral.' 

This  is  indeed  consolatory,  especially  when  the  portraiture  of 
Dissent  and  Dissenters,  as  drawn  oy  this  writer,  is  contemplated  in 
all  its  hideousness.  They  are  not  merely  useless,  inoperative  ne- 
gations ;  this  it  seems  by  his  own  admission  was  the  character  of 
the  Established  Church,  whose  clergy  and  lay  members  at  the 
time  referred  to,  *  confounded  useful  with  spurious  knowledge^ 
^and  denied  all  education  to  the  poor  on'  the  assumption  'tSit 
^  the  poor  man's  practice  of  his  dutywould  bear  an  inverse  pfo- 
^  portion  to  his  knowledge  of  it.'  This,  together  with  the  aoiii* 
donment  of  pulpit  instruction  likely  to  benefit  them  on  the  Sib- 
bath,  and  the  gross  negligence  and  indifierence  of  their  aooedilej 
teachers,  who  suffered  them  to  wander  as  they  listed  firom  the 
good  old  paths — it  was  to  the  prevalence  of  such  causes  thit 
^  England  owed  a  peasantry  easily  misled  by  the  arts  of  spiritial 
'  quacks  and  seducers  *  (the  wicked  Dissenters  and  Methooiirti)— 

*  an  unoccupied  soil,  where,  while  men  slept,'  (the  shepherds  of 
the  Episcopal  fold,)  ^the  enemy  could  readily  sow  his  tsres.' 
We  are  left  to  infer  tliat  the  I^aucasterian  or  British  and  FottSp 
schools  were  this  enemy,  in  connexion  with  all  those  that  woe 
not  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  clergy.  The  fi»Uoviig 
sentence,  sufficiently  partial  and  illiberal,  and  which  compeb  ■■ 
to  draw  the  conclusion  we  have  done,  lets  out  the  moumfol  seereti 
that  a  national  church,  \dth  all  its  machinery  complete^  and  aD 
the  orders  of  its  clergy  suited  to  die  various  gradations  of  mk  in 
society,  appointed  and  well  supplied  by  the  state,  may  eziit  ml 
flourish  amidst  the  most  deplonible  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  of  the  plainest  subjects  of  moral  and  religious  duties^  lo' 
be  itself  to  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  that  ignorance. 
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'  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christiaii  Knoide^e,  adm  inm  \h^ 
earliest  days  of  its  existence,  had  done  mudi  to  counteract  the  mk. 
chief,  by  the  establishment,  so  early  as  the  year  1790,  of  pnradiial 
schools ;  and  the  colossal  efforts  of  the  national  society,  now  edneitiiig 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  children  in  the  communioo  of  oar  dinrA, 
have  done  much  more.  Yet  while  opposition  to  the  education  of  tlie 
poor  systematically  prevailed,  little,  comparatiTely,  oonld  be  effected ; 
and  England  to  this  day,  in  her  lower,  as  in  her  higher  sodetr,  is 
suffering  the  consequences  of  neglected  or  inadequate  rdigious  edncm- 
tion.'* 

That  this  opposition  should  haye  systemadcaDy  prernled,  and 
prevailed  to  such  a  disastrous  extent,  is  truly  marrellooSy  wlieii 
jMr.  Thompson  speaks  of  the  <  univeraities  of  oar  land  fenced  by 

<  the  cautious  appointments  of  elder  wisdom  from  the  introsiiMi  of 

<  heresy  and  schism,  the  pure  deposit  of  the  Chrisaan  record 

<  religiously  guarded  by  profound  and  varied  learmog ;'  and  w 
he  tells  us,  that '  in  the  Cnurch,  denying  its  supplies  from  tbote 
^  tainted  springs,  the  same  holy  truths  were  preseryed  onder  tiie 
<same  tutelage.'  How  mighty  for  eyil  must  be  the '  qHriioal 
quacks  and  seducers,'  that  in  ^ite  of  sudi  yigihot,  powerfnly 
learned,  and  holy  guardianship,  could  aeie  and  fill  witb  aD 
poisonous  and  noxious  things  this  yineyaid  of  the  Lord.  It  k 
true  they  were  not  the  authors  oi  the  systematic  oppodtioa  to  tbe 
religious  education  of  the  people—  they  only  tunied  it  to  tbcir 
own  advantage — they  *  sowed  tares' — and  if  we  could  beliere  tbe 
testimony  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Watts's  Hj-mns  and  Burder's  Vil» 
lage  Sermons  must  have  done  all  the  mischief  and  cooyerted  a 
neglected  population  into  an  infidel  and  disloyal  one.  Yet  this 
does  not  well  accord  with  Mr.  Thompson's  account  of  their  per- 
nicious zealy  which  it  seems,  notwithstanding  this  sowing  of  tares 
in  the  waste  fields  of  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  is  peculiarly  disin- 
clined to  labour  in  such  a  soil,  and  infinitely  prefers  tM  tiacts 
that  are  best  cultivated  by  the  state-appointed  husbandmaD. 

'Where  clerical  superintendence  has  been  defectire,  whether 
through  inadequate  provision  or  individual  supineneM,  disestt  has 
been  for  the  most  part  unheard  of,  while  cm  the  oootrarr,  where  pwk- 
toral  means  are  abundant  and  well  administered,  its  tabemacks  iora- 
riably  spring  up  in  rank  luxuriance.  It  is  a  parasite  which  derives 
all  its  vigour  and  verdure  from  that  oak  of  ages  which  it  ainis  to  drain 
and  destroy.' 

According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  dissent  is  sustained  by 
the    Church,  and  they  must  live  and  perish  together.     In  at. 
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tempting  to  drain  and  to  destroy  the  Church,  this  detestable 

farasitc  of  Dissent  is  therefore  madly  seeking  its  own  annihilatioD. 
t  is  not  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  whole  state- 
ment is  false ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  blindest  votaries  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  Church  will  scarcely  be  able  to  credit  it.  Mr. 
Thompson  chooses,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  to  distinguish 
Methodists  from  Dissenters,  and  knowing  that  the  above  asser- 
tion, unless  qualified,  would  meet  with  instant  contradiction,  he 
makes  the  following  liberal  concession : 

'  Methodism^  indeed,  in  the  health  of  the  Church  blood  that  enriched 
its  veins,  has  occasionally  reclaimed  spots  from  the  wilderness ;  but 
the  very  partial  success  even  of  this  wisely  organized  system,  maj 
convince  any  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  mind  how  insufficient  are 
any  means  for  Christianizing  a  nation  which  are  not  wielded  by  a 
church  established  and  upheld  by  the  state.'* 

And  yet  we  may  Just  remark,  en  passant,  such  a  church  has  ex- 
isted in  all  the  plenitude  of  state  endowments,  and  with  its  sacred 
army  of  sixteen  thousand  clergy,  for  three  hundred  years, 
and  the  nation  has  remained  during  that  long  period  unchris- 
tianized.  Not  until  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  were  ever)*- 
whcre  seen  ploughing  up  and  sowing  the  wide  field  of  desolation, 
did  this  Church  '  esttiblished  and  upheld  by  the  state,'  make  any 
efforts  to  perform  the  work,  and  those  that  it  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  make  were  rather  aggressive  against  the  labourers  already 
employed,  than  usefully  directed  to  the  common  object,  the  re- 
moval of  ignorance  and  vice  by  the  diffusion  of  Christian  instme- 
tion.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  topic  again.  Bat 
let  us  hear  Mr.  Thompson  further  in  his  very  consistent  repre- 
sentations '  of  the  spiritual  quacks  and  seducers '  who  were  n 
eager  to  ^  sow  tares '  in  the  unoccupied  soil — ^the  waste  cfaurcb- 
lands — which  the  clergy  neglected  to  cultivate.  Cheddar  kis 
undoubtedly  a  field  of  this  description,  and  yet  these  leakws 
'  quacks  and  seducers,'  never  once  approached  it ;  and  if  the 
whole  country  were  left  to  them,  it  would  become  a  univeml 
Cheddar.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  reconcile  Mr.  Thompson's 
discrepancies — we  have  only  to  state  them.  Thus  he  dgscrilw 
the  spiritual  superintendence  of  Cheddar : 

*  The  vicar,  an  aged  man,  was  not  in  residence,  nor  was  then  si^ 
resident  curate  ;  no  clergyman  had  resided  in  the  parish  ftr  ftrtf 
years.  Two  weekly  services  and  one  sermon,  was  the  whole  smsnt 
of  pastoral  care  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cheddar;  and  the  it* 
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tendance  of  twenty  persons  at  these  was  a  full  congr^ation.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church 
of  England,  if  properly  enforced^  would  have  remedied  this  grievous 
abuse ;  hnt  the  parishioners  were  too  deeply  smik  in  ignoi'ance  amdpro^ 
Jligacy  to  be  sensible  of  any  existing  grievance,  and  were  well  con- 
tented to  remain  undisturbed  by  the  topics  of  '  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come.'  They  md  not,  it  seems,  according  to 
the  theory  advocated  by  the  patrons  of  a  '  voluntary  church/  go  in  quest 
of  those  religious  privileges  which  a  little  exertion  and  scarcely  any 
expense  would  have  infallibly  enabled  them  to  realize.  Instances  like 
these  are  the  best  arguments  against  visionary  projects.  The  evidence 
of  experiment  is  irresistible  ;  the  weight  of  one  fact  is  enough  to  crush 
a  host  of  pismire  hypotheses.  The  provisions  of  an  established  church 
were  suspended  at  Cheddar,  and  the  consequence  was  barbarism  and 
paganism.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  so  distinct  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  Somersetshire  people,  as  to  make  us  conclude  that  the  experi- 
ment would  produce  in  other  places  a  different  result.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  Establishment  for  the  substitution  of  a  '  Voluntary 
System/  would  only  make  a  Cheddar  of  the  entire  kingdom.' — ^p.  87. 

We  once  imagined,  that  to  impose  upon  ignorance  and  credulity 
was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  clergy  of  another  church.  Bat 
it  seems  Protestant  cler^men^  of  the  evangelical  school,  are  not 
ashamed  thus  to  take  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
g^ve  them  credit  for  honour  and  rectitude.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
in  the  above  quotation  libelled  *  the  voluntary  system/  and  he 
knows  it.  When  did  he  ever  hear  of  any  of  tne  patrons  of  this 
system  maintaining  the  gross  absurdity  which  he  attributes  to 
them  ?  Wherein  all  their  writings  can  a  single  sentence  be  pointed 
out  to  convict  them  of  so  much  folly  ?  Though  they  despise  cun- 
ning and  craft,  they  are  not  enamoured  of  their  opposite  ex- 
tremes. The  efirontery  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  this  passage  is  as 
remarkable  as  bis  duplicity.  The  scandalous  and  criminm  ineffi- 
ciency of  one  church  in  the  proper  sphere  of  its  operations,  he 
adduces  as  the  reproach  of  another,  that  could  have  no  more  to 
do  with  Cheddar  than  with  some  undiscovered  region  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  The  fact  simply  is,  that  Cheddar  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  spiritual  destitution.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected — it  was  inevitable ;  and  he  tliat  ought  to 
have  blushed  with  shame  for  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  national 
Church,  which  had  nominally  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  this 
and  of  every  inhabited  spot  in  the  kingdom,  has  the  audacity  to 
censure  by  implication  the  very  men  whom  lie  would  have  stig- 
matised as  spiritual  quacks  and  seducers  had  they  presumed  to 
interfere  as  cultivators  of  the  moral  desert.  But  here  it  is  admitted 
that  tliey  did  not  sow  their  tares. 

When  bigotry  becomes  alike  garrulous  and  impotent  it  is  sim- 
ply an  object  of  disgust;  it  awakens  no  alarm.     The  anathema 
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it  would  seem  to  mean  evaporates  in  the  imperfect  utterance. 
Now  it  can  do  little  mischief,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  its  great 
swelling  words  of  vanity.  We  are  amused  with  the  alliance  of 
malignity  with  weakness  in  the  following  paragraph. 

'  During  the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  More*s  life,  the  Church  of  England, 
upheld  by  power^  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  external  assault :  and  the 
Dissenters,  whose  hostility  has  been  since  unmasked  by  a  different 
position  of  affairs,  pursued  their  object  less  by  rancorous  libels  and 
violent  outrages,  than  by  a  quiet  mystification  of  the  question  at  isBoe 
between  themselves  and  the  Church,  till  it  should  cease  altogether  to 
be  agitated  or  remembered.  '  The  dangers  of  the  country,'  says  an 
acute  and  intelligent  writer  of  our  day,  '  combined  all  parties  against 
the  common  enemy,  till  every  difference  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and 
Churchmen  united  generally  with  Dissenters,  even  for  religious  objects. 
Those  who  felt  the  inconsistency  and  foretold  the  consequences  of  these 
unions,  were  condemned  even  by  their  own  friends,  as  narrow-minded 
bigots.  Thus  Dissent  became  exalted  by  the  direct  sanction  and  almost 
equality  conferred  upon  it ;  while  Church  principles,  sunk  to  obtain 
the  union,  were  at  last  scarcely  remembered,  except  as  the  exploded 
prejudices  of  a  less  enlightened  age.  It  became  fiishionable  to  exprev 
the  utmost  deference  for  Dissent,  until  Churchmen  attended  and  sup- 
ported the  Church  not  as  an  instiiuHon  of  divine  auikorii^,  but  merely 
as  the  sect  which  they  preferred ;  which^  in  fact,  is  to  support  it  upon 
dissenting  principles.'  It  is  small  matter  of  surprise,  tlierefbre^  that 
one  so  unpractised  in  controversy  as  Hannah  More  should  have  par- 
taken, in  some  measure,  the  general  delusion;  that,  while  unom- 
sciuusly  encouraging  dissent,  and,  consequently,  weakening  the  mat 
depository  of  religion,  the  Church,  she  should  tiiink  herself  uphoTdiag 
Christianity  in  the  al)Stract,  and  therefore  engaged  in  a  religioiii 
work.  To  this  principle,  perhaps,  we  are  to  refer  her  beqneiti  to 
certain  Dissenting  institutions :  although  even  theae  are  all  rf  • 
foreign  or  missionary  class,  and  were  made  at  a  time  when  her  jwi^* 
ment  was  doubtless  much  biassed  by  that  of  others ;  wlucli>  bwisig 
pure  or  sincere,  is  still  not  to  be  taJcen  as  aa  infallible  indkatioa  ^ 
what  she  would  have  done  at  an  earlier  period  of  lifew'* 


This  biographer  of  Hannah  More^  like  those  of  Mr.  Wilbo^ 
force,  while  he  is  forced  to  concede  tliat  the  subject  of  Ui  bomv 
maintained  a  familiar  and  liberal  intercourse  with  IKMcnleiit  i> 
anxious  to  mark  it  as  an  inconsistency  which  in  her  worin  and  is 
her  correspondence  she  penitently  condemns.  Mr.  Wilberfatt 
is  quoted  too,  to  show  with  what  dislike  in  his  latter  dm  he  re- 
garded his  quondam  nonconforming  associates.  Indeec^  the 
of  Mr.  Wiloerforce,  and  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  present 
have  gratuitously  insulted  a  venerable  DissentiDg  nunister— -v^ 
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should  we  conceal  his  name? — they,  indeed,  leave  U  in  blank; 
but  it  is  a  name  which  would  do  honour  to  any  oommanion ; 
which  has  shed  the  lustre  of  more  than  half  a  century  noon  bin 
own — Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  only  nis  fr^ 
quent  hearer,  but  his  intimate  friend :  so  also  was  Hannah  More. 
For  many  years  she,  with  her  sisters,  attended  his  ministry  at 
least  once  in  the  SabbatL 

With  regard  to  both  these  eminent  individuals,  Mr.  Wilbei^ 
force  and  Airs.  More,  on  this  and  some  other  points,  their  bio- 
graphers have  stated  what  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  truth. 
That  they  were  sincere  and  zealous  members  of  the  JEstablished 
Church  was  well  known  to  all — ^but  they  were  stran^^en  to  tbe 
Church  of  Englandism  so  disgustingly  obtruded  upon  their  libeial 
friends  in  these  calumnious  volumes.  So  lately  as  iJecember  1831^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay,  in  the  proqpect  of  his 
moval  to  the  heavenly  state. 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

'  Though  I  will  not  withhold  from  Mrs.  Wilberfiiroe  the 
she  will  have  in  answering  your  friendly  letter^  I  csnnol  bt 
without  assuring  you  with  my  own  pen,  that  I  fed  hooouved  as  wcU  m 
gratified  by  the  proof  of  your  esteem  and  regard  fo  nM;,  irfiidi  yam 
give  by  desiring  to  place  my  name  at  the  head  of  your  new  pnUicalkii. 
It  gives  me  unaffected  pleasure  to  reflect  that  my  name  will  be  thai 
permanently  associated  with  yours.  And  may  thts,  my  dear  sir,  with 
all  your  other  labours  of  love,  be  abundantly  blessed ;  may  tbe  gracioiis 
Giver  of  all  good,  who  has  already  rendered  you  an  instrument  of  sudi 
extensive  usefulness^  continue  to  prosper  your  endeavours  to  promote 
the  temporal,  and  still  more  the  eternal  benefit  of  your  fellow-creatures; 
and  after  a  long  protracted  course  of  usefulness  and  honour,  may  yon 
at  length  have  addressed  to  you  those  blessed  words,  '  Well  dime  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 

'  Suffer  me  to  add  my  humble  prayer^  and  let  me  hope  it  will  be 
sometimes  yours  also^  that  I  may  one  day  welcome  you  into  that  better 
world,  and  that  though  by  somewhat  diferent  pttths,  yet  tending  to 
the  same  point,  and  gravitating  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to  the 
same  centre^  we  may  at  last  meet,  where  holiness  and  happinew, 
where  love^  and  grace^  and  gratitude,  and  joy,  will  be  unalloyod  snd 
everlasting. 

'  Such,  my  dear  sir,  is  my  sincere  wish,  and  sometimes  shall  be  the 
prayer  for  you  and  all  that  are  most  dear  to  you,  of 

'Yours,  with  cordial  esteem  and  attachment, 

'  W.  Wilberforce.' 

'  Rev.  W.  Jay. 

Mr.  Thcwnpson's  allusion  to  Hannah  More's  bequests  to  Dis- 
senting institutions,  shows  at  least  that  by  whomsoever  her  mature 
judgment  was  biassed,  she  was  free  from  that  sectarian  littleness 
of  which  he  is  so  complete  an  exemplification.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  blot  upon  her  escutcheon,  that  in  Mr.  Thompson's  es- 

ii2 
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timation  can  never  be  washed  away — one  rankofFence  which  mercy 
herself  cannot  sweeten — a  moral  hallucination  for  which  notbin? 
can  atone.     This  was  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  it  is  callea, 
from  the  hands  of  a  Dissenting  minister  in  a  Dissenting  meeting. 
But  for  die  disclosures  of  Mr.  Roberts's  volumes,  and  this  life  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  no  adequate  idea  could  have  been  formed  of  the 
arrogant  exclusiveness  and  bigotry  which  existed  at  the  period  in 
the  Dosom  of  those  who  occupied  the  high  places  of  the  Church 
and  the  State;   and  which  among  the  former  and  the   clerg}' 
generally,  but  especially  among  the  evangelicals,  is  daily  increas- 
ing.    This  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  lowers  porten- 
tously on  those  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  it,  and  in 
forms  the  most  offensive.     This  solitary  act  threatened  to  blight 
Mrs.  More's  prospects  of  usefulness  in  the  schools  she  had  esta- 
blished and  superintended,  and  associated  with  the  general  cha^ 
of  Methodism,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  her  character  and  influ- 
ence.    Even  she  attached  so  much  importance  to  it,  as  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  explanation  and  apology  to  her  diocesan.     In  this 
we  regret  the  weakness  of  a  great  mind ;  but  she  was  literally 
alarmed,  and  her  sister  Martha,  generally  noble  and  indepeudent 
in  her  spirit,  writes  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which  betrays  some- 
thing like  meanness  and  pusillanimity.     The  late   Rev.  Legh 
Richmond,  we  remember,  was  sent  for  by  his  Bishop  to  receive  a 
reprimand  for  having  irregularly  officiated  in  the  Stockport  Son- 
day-school.     His  lordship  with  a  frown  desired  him  to  give  an 
account  of  the  ^  black  affair ' — and  a  '  black  aii^r  '  many  consi- 
dered this  act  of  Christian  fellowship  and  liberality  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  More.     In  their  view  it  amounted  to  little  less  than  apoa- 
tacy.     Several  versions  of  the  circumstance  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.     Mr.  Roberts  refers  his  readers  to  Mrs.  M  ore's  own 
statement  in  her  letter  to  her  diocesan.  Dr.  Beadon  ;  but  by  some 
strange  inadvertence,  his  printed  copy  contains  no  such  statement 
Mr.  Thompson  has  supplied  the  omission,  and  also  given  the 
letter  of  Patty  More,  both  of  which  we  insert  in  our  pages;  because 
they  ought  to  be  on  record  as  a  standing  memorial  of^the  kind  of 
Protestantism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  EnglaiKl,as 
distinguished  from  all  the  reformed  churches  of   ChristendoiiL 
The  communion  unrestricted  by  any  discipline,  and  open  even  to 
convicted  felons  and  condemned  malefactors,  confessecuy  the  nost 
impure  in  existence,  is  scandalized  it  seems  because  one  of  its 
members  partakes  of  the  sacred  elements  commemorative  of  die 
death  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  a  place  unconseciatedi 
and  from  the  hands  of  a  minister  unaccredited  by  a  bishop  of  the 
true  apostolical  succession.     In  the  pages  of  Mr.  Roberts  this  is 
made  a  matter  of  grave  import — and  is  ridiculous  enough ;  ^ 
the  awful  and  the  solemn  assumed  by  Mr.  Thompson  for  tk 
occasion,  renders  it  ineffably  absurd. 
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In  the  letter  to  Bishop  BeadoD^  in  order  to  conciliate  his  Iwd- 
ship  at  the  commencement,  by  removing  from  his  mind  what 
might  have  operated  most  to  her  prejudice,  Mrs.  More  begins  her 
defence  thus: 

'  I  had  so  fiiUy  persuaded  myself  that  I  had  for  many  years,  especi- 
ally in  the  late  awful  crisis  (1802,)  been  devoting  my  time  and  humble 
talents  to  the  promotion  of  loyalty,  good  morals,  and  an  attachment  to 
Church  and  State,  among  the  common  people,  that  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  shock,  when  a  charge  of  sedition,  disaffection,  and  a  general 
aim  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  the  community,  suddenly  burst  upon 
me.  In  vain  have  I  been  looking  round  me  for  any  pretence  on  which 
to  found  such  astonishing  charges.     One  subject  which  is  now  made  a 
ground  for  past  accusation,  is  but  recently  brought  forward.     The  cir- 
cumstance I  allude  to  is,  my  being  charged  with  having  constantly 
attended  and  received  the  sacrament  at  Mr.  Jay*s  chapel  at  Bath,  for 
fifteen  years.     The  simple  fact  is  this ;  the  novelty  and  talents  of  Mr. 
Jay,  a  celebrated  Dissenting  minister  at  Bath,  were  considered  as  such 
an  attraction,  that  I  in  common  with  a  number  of  strict  church  people, 
frequently  went  to  hear  him  preach.     It  was  chiefly  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  an  hour  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  church  service. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  see,  perhaps,  near  half  a  score  clerg3rmen,  who, 
I  presume,  no  more  thought  they  were  guilty  of  disaffection  than  I 
myself  did.     I  went  of  course  to  a  church  as  usnal,  except  that  the 
extreme  nearness  of  this  chapel  drew  me  a  few  mornings,  in  severe 
weather,  when  my  health  was  bad.     At  one  of  these  times  I  nnex. 
pectedly  found  they  were  going  to  give  the  sacrament.     Taken  by 
surprise,  in  a  moment  of  irresolution,  never  having  been  used  to  turn 
my  back  on  the  communion  at  church,  I  imprudently  staid.     How  for 
this   single  irregularity,  which  I   regretted,  and  never  repeated,  de- 
serves the  term  of  constant,  your  lordship  will  judge.     My  eldest 
sister  has  been  accused  of  denying  it.     She  well  might  deny  it,  for 
she  never  knew  it  till  now.     I  believe  it  to  have  been  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.     Again,  I  did  not  begin  to  reside  part  of  the  winter  at 
Bath  till  about  the  beginning  of  1791.     1  never  go  thither  till  near 
Christmas,  and  at  the  time  alluded  to  I  always   left    it,  and  went 
to  London  in  February.     During  a  part  of  this  short  season  I  was 
generally  confined  by  illness.     When    the  interests   of  the  Church 
became  a  question,  (I  cannot   be   quite   accurate   as    to   the   time^ 
but  I  think  it  was  either  seven    or   eight  years  ago,)  I  ceased  en- 
tirely to  go  to  Mr.  Jay's.     How  far  this  justifies  the  charge  ef  fit. 
teen  years'  constant  attendance,  your  lordship  will  judge.     And  is  it 
unfair  to  request  your  lordship  to  draw  your  own  conclusion  concerning 
the  accuracy  as  weJl  as  the  candour  of  my  accusers.'* 

The  principal  accuser  was  a  clerg^yman,  and  the  real  ground  of 
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his  opposition,  her  success  in  conveying  Christian  instracttonto  a 

Earisn  diat  ecclesiastically  and  morally  was  his  own  proper  care, 
ut  which  had  been  so  grossly  neglected  by  his  predecessors,  that 
the  clerical  machinery  in  his  hSinds  became  totally  powerless. 
The  only  eifectual  means  of  counteracting  the  deep-seated  mis- 
chief was  the  voluntary  principle  brought  into  operation  by  the 
liberal  and  persevering  exertions  of  Mrs.  More.  These  he  re- 
warded with  the  bitterest  and  most  malignant  persecution.  But 
the  poisoned  weapon  which  did  her  the  greatest  injury  among  her 
Episcopal  friends,  and  rankled  the  most  deeply  in  her  own  bosom, 
was  the  charge  of  symbolizing  not  with  Rome,  but  with  Dissent— 
not  turning  her  back  on  the  communion  when  it  called  forth  under 
peculiarly  impressive  circumstances,  the  mineled  sentiments  of 
profound  devotion  and  expansive  diarity.  Tm  is  lamentable, 
out  we  have  seen  intellects  superior  to  Mrs.  More's  quail  before 
spiritual  domination.  When  the  spell  of  an  exclusive  church  is 
upon  it,  it  matters  not  whether  the  prostrate  spirit  inherit  the 
mortal  frame  of  a  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
of  a  Hannah  More  in  the  nineteenth. 

Tlie  letter  of  Martha  More  to  Dr.  Whalley  so  clearly  exhibits 
the  real  character  of  the  transaction,  that  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  letter  to  Bishop  Beadon,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  it 
leaves  nothing  unexplained. 

Bothy  July  14,  im. 

*  *  *  <  That  I  may  be  clearly  understood  by  you,  I  will  stite 
my  tale  simply  ;  for  only  truth  is  lovely.  Before  we  came  from  Brii- 
tol,  we  had  never  thought  of  going  any  where  but  to  church.  When 
we  came  here^  just  then  the  churches  were,  I  am  sorry  to  ssj,  bidlr 
filled.  Mr.  Jay  was  then  in  all  his  glory,  and  little  else  talked  of- 
His  chapel  was  fuil^  and  half  filled  by  peopie  from  church  ;  I  nwiB 
on  a  Sunday  evening.     /  have  seen  great  numbers  of  clergymen  thatt 

and  often  Dr, •     All  this  was  thought  noihmg  ofoy  ang  boi§* 

Mr.  Jay's  orthodoxy  and  talents  b<Mre  every  thing  before  them ;  was 
was  the  thing  remarked,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  till  the  Frendi  Revo- 
lution ;  when  Tom  Paine,  Sec,  began  to  show  their  dorcn  feet    1 

have  often  sat  by  Mrs. ,  and  such  sort  of  oharacten,  vAoa  it  n 

not  worth  while  to  enumerate. 

^  At  this  time  the  cry  of  the  Church  b^an  to  come  fuiwwd ;  sai 
all  these  harmless  admirers  of  Mr.  Jay  withdrew^  as  the  prejndieti 
of  the  people  began  to  break  out.  It  is  many  years  tinoe  mj  tstet 
was  there  ;  but  I  recollect  perfectly,  at  the  beginning  of  tlw  paspfe** 

foing  there,  my  sister  was  there  one  morning  with  a  litde  puty* 
t  was  sacrament  Sunday  ;  Mr.  Jay  was  very  fine.  When  it  wti 
over,  they  looked  at  each  other  ;  partly  from  curiosity,  perfaqM^  M 
I  hope  also  partly  from  desire,  they  staid;  and,  what  may  Murpn*' 
you,  /  know  many  high  Church  people,  and  one  gentkmmn  md  le^ 
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with  £10,000  a  year,  who  have  alwayt  the  Church  furayen  performed 
morning  and  evening  in  their  family,  did  the  tame,  from  the  same  eori 
oj' feeling,  without  ever  thinking  of  it  since,  or  it  et)en  occurring  to 
them  that  they  had  done  any  wrong  thing.* 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  with  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Thmnp- 
son  on  *the  real  character  of  this  tnuisaction/  when  *  great  num- 
*bers  of  clergymen^  could  be  so  fisuBcinated  by  the  charms  of  <m»- 
tory  as  to  give  open  countenance  to  an  irregular  ministry,  while 

<  many  high  Church  people '  could  be  allured  by  the  like  melo- 
dious witchery,  to  unite  themselves  in  the  most  solemn  act  of 
communion  witli  the  renouncers  of  their  church,  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  Hannah  More,  utterly  unpractised  in  controversy 
of  every  kind,  would  see  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  what 
she  was  doing.     <  Of  course  the  inconsistency  is  not  to  be  de- 

<  fended ;  still,  it  is  altogether  a  very  different  thing  from  an  act 

*  of  separation.' 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  high  Church  arrogance,  we  can- 
not but  remember  Mr.  Baptist  Noel's  liberal  proposal,  that  cler- 
gymen of  the  Establishment  and  Dissenting  ministers  should 
occasionally  exchange  pulpits.  This  would  effectually  destroy 
the  sectarian  spirit.     ^  Why,'  asks  this  ornament  of  his  profession, 

*  why  must  the  Dissenters  alone  listen  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  or  Mr. 

*  Jay?' — Fundamental  Reform^  p.  46. 

To  the  last,  however,  Mrs.  More  retained  certain  Dissenting 
tendencies,  which  her  biographer  is  contented  to  resolve,  as  usual, 
into  her  ignorance  of  controversy ;  this  induced  her  to  hate  Cal- 
vinism and  to  love  Calvinists ;  but  its  most  unhappy  influence 
was,  that  it  blinded  her  mind  as  to  the  heinous  sin  and  fearful 
consequences  of  uniting  with  Dissenters  in  any  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  religion. 

^  To  her  ignorance  of  controvergy  is  also  to  be  referred  the  only  re- 
mark partaking  of  a  bitter  or  uncharitable  spirit  which  was  ever 
known  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  Hannah  More.  She  was  devotedly 
attached  to  the  Bible  Society  above  all  religious  associations  ;  she 
annually  entertained  at  Barley  Wood,  great  numbers  of  its  officers, 
patrons,  and  friends  ;  and  its  anniversary  at  Wrington  was  always  a 
festal  day  in  the  village  kalendar.  It  was  her  favorite  maxim,  which 
she  professed  to  have  learned  from  no  less  an  authority  than  a  bishop 
of  the  English  Church,  that  none  could  object  to  belong  to  this  society, 
save  through  ignorance,  infidelity,  or  popery.  As  though  among  such 
objectors,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the  objection,  there  were  not 
hundreds,  friends  too  of  Mrs.  More  herself,  whose  piety  and  enlight- 
enment would  compete  with  those  of  the  society's  most  zealous  sup- 
porters. But  never  having  entered  into  the  controversy  on  the  subject, 
slie  assumed  an  identity  of  cause  between  the  Bible  Society  and  the 
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::.  :!.->  K<\  !:■?.-:  :  Ci.-irch  was  lirp'.nraMe.  This  pressed  hea\*ily 
:;  M  :.. ;  :..::.!=  «:f  T-'ir.e  ^\.o  fei:  :Le  desolation*  ar.d  were  re- 
-•.*■:■. i  :••  iT-iXv  .:'.'.  tLc-  en-.'-t^  in  their  po-.ver  to  pro^iuce  a  favor- 
:'.'.-  i!.  i:._'t:.  Ti.o  L'.;':;::^  were  to  a  verv  :rreat  extent  uii>erablv 
r.--?  \ :  i..'i.':"i'i^>  of  t-ie  c'.^t^v  regarded  themselves  rather  as 
I  'i>i ■,:':.>  t:;an  riric'ion.irie'?  of  the  Church,  and  were  never 
'^i'lUrTiuiv  rni-^d  t"  activity  except  to  repel  any  aggression  that 
ini^iit  \hf  ijiti'^ie  on  the  torritories  of  iiJ:norance  and  vice  around 
r!!»;m.  Not  fnily  Hannali  More,  but  every  pliilanthropist  of  her 
u-jr*:  rha*  ^iiiJiLr  reformation  of  mar.ners  throuorh  the  medium  of 
tiiL-  ch.r:i  V.  .ii:  1  to  e(;uc;ite  tiio  cLil^iron  of  tlie  poor  in  the  priiici- 
]']»*s  of rtli.riori.  v.ere  suon  coxpeiled  to  feel  that,  the  most  formi- 
(\:i\)\(-  barriL'r>  lo  their  success  exi>ted  in  the  machinery  of  the 
C  liun.'h,  and  in  the  spirit  of  her  ck-r^-y.  The  dumb  dogs  proved 
that  thev  could  hite  all  \v!i0  came  to  their  neirlected  flocks  with 
the  bles^in^rs  of  knowIed:^e  and  piety,  thoutcii  they  could  not  even 
hark  to  warn  off  tlie  moral  depredators  who  came  to  pillage  and 
destroy. 

T)ie  destitute  state  of  Cheddar  ha>  been  already  hinted  at,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  social  depravity. 
Notuitliatandini^  the  sound  of  the  Church-agoing  bells,  the  Church 
was  deserted;  and  Mrs.  More  '  coidd  neither  prevail  on  the  Vicar 
*  of  Cheddar  to  tend  his  charge  more  carefully,  nor  on  the  parish- 
'  loners  to  |)resenL  him  to  the  Ki>hop's  court.'  Thirteen  contijpi- 
oiis  |)arisjirs  were  without  a  resident  curate,  and  their  moral  con- 
dition was  tor)  similar  to  that  of  Cheddar.  Mr.  Thompson  broadly 
states,  as  \vr  Jiave  shown,  that  a  systematic  opposition  to  popular 
and  rrli^ioHs  edueation  pervaded  all  classes,  and  in  going  over  the 
(Irraiy  rn-lrsiastieal  domain,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
otJiiT,  within  the  pale,  all  the  provision  that  we  can  discover  for 
itscuhuii'  is  furnished  hytlie  Christian  Knowledge  Society, by  Mr. 
llaikrs  <d'  (iloueester,  and  the  Sunday-schools  in  Old  Brentford, 
inidir  tin*  foslerinu;  care  of  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Charles 
StmmN.  lint  causes  tlien  little  thought  of,  were  working 
nii^hlily.  The  revolution  of  France,  infidelity,  Methodism,  and 
the  tACiM'ial  awalu'uing  of  men's  minds,  by  stormy  political 
i'venis  at  houu*,  with  the  large  infusion  of  holy  leaven  cast  into 
the  mass  by  the  zealous  hibours  of  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  Mon?, 
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md  a  most  valuable  class  of  men,  much  despised  and  calamniated 
by  their  brethren,  we  mean  the  evangelical  clergy  of  that  day,  all 
conspired  to  rescue  the  Church  and  the  nation  from  the  ruin 
tvhich  threatened  them.  The  former  gradually  took  a  new  and 
more  democratic,  or  rather  voluntary  character,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  surrounded  by  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  feeling 
that  the  standard  of  clerical  qualifications  i^'as  rising,  and  could  not 
be  kept  down,  yielded  at  length  to  the  irresistible  influence ;  and 
that  portion  of  them  already  mentioned,  the  evangelical,  who  had 
rendered  such  good  ser\'ice  to  vital  godliness  while  they  were  an 
insignificant  and  persecuted  minonty,  took  higher  gromid,  and 
put  forth  higher  pretensions.  But  we  fear  tnat  the  cause  of 
a^enuine  piety  has  gained  nothing  by  the  change.  They  are  a 
new,  but  not  an  improved  race.  Exceptions  there  undoubtedly 
ire — but  we  look  in  vain  for  worthy  successors  of  such  men  as 
Richard  Cecil,  John  Newton,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Thomas  Ro- 
binson. The  causes  which  have  operated  to  improve  the  clergy 
generally,  have,  under  the  present  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Church,  deteriorated  this  particular  class.  Increased  in  numbers, 
DO  longer  marked  with  the  stigma  of  Methodism,  with  innumera- 
ble proprietary  chapels  in  their  hands,  and  new  churches  opening 
tlie  most  tempting  lures  to  their  ambition  and  love  of  popularity, 
instead  of  faithful,  humble  ministers  of  the  Reformation,  preach- 
ing the  pure  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  associating  with  all  good 
men  to  advance  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity,  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  of  the  present  day  have  assumed  a  sort  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  position.  Willingly  would  they  place  the  Church 
above  the  State  ;  and  virulently  do  they  oppose  every  step  taken 
by  a  liberal  government  to  promote  the  civil  equality  of  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.  To  the  abuses  of  their  ecclesiastical  system 
they  cling  with  blind  and  reckless  pertinacity  ;  and  what  is  more 
to  be  regretted,  religion  is  losing  all  its  vitality,  as  far  as  their 
absurd  notions  of  church  polity  can  prevail.  With  them  it  is  no 
longer  justification  by  faith,  but  salvation  by  the  opus  operatum 
of  sacraments.  At  the  very  point  where  Luther  commenced  the 
Reformation,  they  are  making  their  stand  against  it ;  and  Pusey- 
ism  has  opportunely  risen  to  aid  them  in  their  progress  back  again 
to  Rome.  The  spiritual  torpor  that  prevailed  in  the  Establish- 
ment when  Mrs.  More  commenced  her  useful  career,  is  now 
succeeded  by  ecclesiastical  energy.  The  want  of  piety  has  been 
supplied  by  an  unwonted  zeal  for  formularies,  apostolical  succes- 
sion, the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  inefficacy  of  all 
religious  ordinances  except  as  ministered  by  the  priesthood. 
Even  piety  itself  has  been  swallowed  up  in  this  vortex,  which 
boils,  and  rages,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  feeble  re- 
mains of  Protestantism  which  yet  exist  in  the  hierarchy. 

Mr,  Thompson  speaks  of  *  the  life-giving  grace  of  the  Eucha- 
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^  rist'  But  what  life  can  this  impart  when  the  population  is  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.  Even  tor  this  he  is  provided  with  a 
triumphant  answer ;  baptismal  regeneration  has  made  them  all 
the  children  of  God.  Mrs.  More's  unacquaintanoe  with  contro- 
versy led  her,  it  seems,  to  form  very  erroneous  notions  on  this 
subject. 

'  On  one  question,  certainly,  Mrs.  More's  dislike  of  oontroveny  led 
her  into  a  total  mistake  of  the  doctrine  she  opposed  ;  a  mistake  which 
any  tolerable  authority  would  have  corrected.  Nominally  she  denied 
the  tenet  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  really  the  doctrine  which  ihe 
combated  under  that  name,  was  one  perfectiy  distinct  from  that  which 
the  Church  of  England^  and  all  the  Catholic  churchy  bad  invariablj 
held.  Her  Calvinistic  friends^  knowing  of  no  grace  but  such  as  was 
irresistible^  identified^  consistently  enough^  ihe  eonununicatian  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  actual  renewal  of  heart ;  and,  as  it  is  certain  that 
every  baptized  person  is  not  a  holy  Christian^  she  of  course  denied  anr 
such  regeneration  in  baptism  as  contrary  to  manifest  experience,  b 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Whalley^  she  says,  '  All  the  people  that  are 
hanged  at  Tyburn  have^  I  suppose,  been  baptised ;  bat  if  tney  bad  all 
been  regenerated,  they  would  not  have  b^sn  hansed ;  I  presume,  at 
least,  they  would  not  have  committed  crimes  that  descnrved  banging.' 

The  sapient  and  very  orthodox  Mr.  Thompson  adds,  ^oertunlf 
^  they  would  not,  if  they  had  used  the  grace  aJflfcHrded  them  in  hip- 
^  tism ;  but  the  neglect  of  this  use  can  neoer  prove  that  the  grace 
<  was  not  afforded.'  Mr.  Thompson  appears  to  be  of  the  Melville 
school,  who  tells  us  that  an  accredited  minister  of  the  apostolic 
succession  may  instruct  and  nourish  his  flock,  though  in  the 
main  the  given  lesson  be  falsehood,  and  the  proffered  sostenanoe 
little  better  than  poison. 

On  the  subject  of  national  education  Mrs.  More's  life  exUKti 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  clergy  are  the  last  persons  in  what 
hands  such  a  trust  should  be  reposed*  In  this  cause  she  finsd 
them  bad  allies ;  perpetually  did  thev  cross  her  path  of  U8efuhiMi» 
and  most  virulent  was  their  opposition  when  they  avowed  hoi- 
tilitv.  As  a  body,  during  300  years,  they  have  given  no  piadial 
pledge  to  prove  that  they  favor  popular  education,  even  iritioB 
their  own  pale.  The  nation  has  a  Church  which  bears  its  imK^ 
but  not  a  religion ;  neither  would  it  possess  a  national  eduostios 
if  its  exclusive  and  excluding  church  were  to  undertake  and  to 
superintend  it. 
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Art.  VI.  Floreston;  or  The  New  Lord  of  the  Manor,  A  Tale  of 
Humanity,  comprising  The  History  of  a  Rural  Revolution  from 
Vice  and  Misery  to  Virtue  and  Happiness.  Dedicated  to  the 
Landed  Proprietors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  8vo.  pp.  394.  Lon. 
don  :  Joseph  Rickerby.     1839. 

rpHE  anonymous  author  of  ^  Floreston  *  is  a  bold  and  original 
-*-  thinker.  He  has  sketched  out,  in  a  country  story,  a  condi- 
tion of  society  such  as  that  of  England  ought  to  be  but  is  not 
He  has  introduced  his  hero,  a  Mr.  Charles  Dovedale,  purchasing 
the  Manor  of  Floreston  in  the  state  in  which  the  old  and  accus- 
tomed mode  of  managing  rural  affairs  and  treating  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  left  it — j  ust,  in  fact,  that  in  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  parishes  in  this  kingdom  would  be  found  to  be  by  any 
body  who  should  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them ;  one  portion 
of  the  poor  laboring  at  a  rate  of  wages  which,  at  the  present  price 
of  bread,  will  not  even  buy  that  for  a  tolerable  fomily,  another 
portion  locked  up  in  some  distant  Union,  and  a  third,  Imring  lo«t 
all  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  Justice  and  mercy  con- 
founded by  the  existent  state  of  things,  Jiving  by  poaching,  and 
ready  to  blow  out  a  keeper's  brains  at  the  first  encounter,  or  to  be 
shipped  off  very  thankfully  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  for  some 
daring  theft.  The  squire,  us  well  as  his  keepers,  on  the  daily 
look  out  for  poachers  and  trespassers,  and  sitting  on  the  magiste- 
rial bench  to  act  as  judge  and  jury  in  his  own  case,  to  hand  over 
the  coveters  of  his  pheasants  to  the  treadmill,  that  they  may  come 
back  to  him,  in  a  while,  more  hardened  and  revengeful,  and  thus, 
in  his  opinion,  more  fit  for  colonizing  new  lands ;  more  qualified 
to  hunt  natives  out  of  their  hereditary  possessions,  and  people 
them  with  European  crimes.  The  aristocracy  fluttering  away 
their  lives  in  gay  carriages  and  social  rivalries,  caring  nothing  for 
the  condition  of  their  tenants  and  labouring  population  so  that 
rents  come  duly  in,  and  poor-rates  are  kept  tolerably  down ;  the 
bull-frog  farmers,  as  Cobbett  used  to  call  them,  lauding  the  corn- 
laws,  which  give  them  high  prices,  and  the  Union  workhouses 
which  frighten  their  labourers  into  the  acceptance  of  low  wages ; 
and  the  laboring  population  themselves  ignorant,  revengeful,  and 
drunken.  Hunting,  shooting,  racing,  and  driving,  occupying 
what  our  author  calls  *the  property  and  respectability,' — beer- 
shops,  and  ill-paid  work,  and  surly  discontent  occupying  the  pea- 
santry. Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  Floreston  when  it  is 
purchased  by  Charles  Dovedale,  who  immediately  sets  to  work  in 
a  way  which  would  make  our  squirearchy  stare.  He  lowers  his 
rents,  raises  wages,  fetches  home  from  the  Union  all  the  poor  be- 
longing to  his  estate,  which  is  done  by  the  villagers  with  wagons 
covered  with  festive  garlands  and  preceded  by  tlie  rural  l>and  of 
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music.     He  restores  the  paupers,  old  and  young,  to  their  own 
cotta«^es,  finds  work  for  the  able,  and  provides  himself  for  the  aged 
and  infirm.     The  game  in  the  parish  is  consigned  to  the  rat- 
catcher, and  Mr.  Dovedale,  the  clergyman,  and  liis  other  friends 
devote  their  leisure  time  to  the  more  noble  objects  of  educating, 
employing,  and  making  better  and  happier  the  people.     This  is 
what  our  landed  proprietors  in  general  will  satisry  themselves 
with  calling  stuff,  and  book-nonsense,  but  we  agree  with  the  author 
that  it  is  the  stuff  of  which  England  has  now  epreat  need.     We  are 
of  his  or  her  opinion — for  it  may  be  the  work  of  a  lady  for  aught 
we  know — that  the  brutalizing  and  driving  system  is  now  nearly 
carried    to    its   full   extent      We    have    raised    the    price   of 
food  by  restrictive  laws  to  the  greatest  attainable  pitch,  lowered 
the   rate  of  wages  to   a  most  miserable  degree,  and  are  now 
seriously  contemplating  the  adoption  of  an  armed  police  to  keep 
down  a  hungry  and  indignant  people.     It  won't  do.     The  men 
of  England,  however  humble  be  their  lot,  are  made  of  that  stem 
material  which  has  resisted,  and  put  down,  and  outlived  tyranny 
in  every  shape  in  which  it  has  yet  dared  to  show  itself,  and  it  u 
not  assuredly  at  this  time  of  day  that  they  are  going  to  be  enslaved. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  that  this  state  of  things  is  approaching  its 
terminus,  and  whether  it  be  broken  up  by  tlie  rising  WTath  of  the 
vast  multitudes  who  feel  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  regarded  io 
the  social  system  as  brethren  and  Christians,  or  by  the  awakening 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  middle  classes,  we  cordially  had 
such  works  as  the  present,  which  while  tliey  dare  to  apeak  out 
lionestly  and  zealously,  are  at  tlie  same  time  full  of  the  milk  of 
luiman  kindness,  and  point  out  that  better  order  of  things  by 
wliicli  all  classes  may  become  happier  than  they  at  present  are. 
The  rich  must  take  upon  them  the  comfort  and  education  of  the 
poor :  they  must  begin  to  look  on  them  as  part  of  the  human 
family,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  a  family  and  paternal  re- 
gard.    They  must  be  permitted   to  have  cheap  food  and  higher 
wages ;  the  intercstj$  of  our  colonial  and  our  home  popnlatioD 
must  be  more  closely  united,  so  th<it  foreign  produce  and  home 
manufactures  may  be  more  extensively  exchanged,  to  the  benefit, 
moral  and  physical  of  all.     Till  we  begin  to  act  on  the  great  law 
of  mutual  kindness  we  ran  never  improve  the  condition  of  this 
country,  or  extricate  ourselves  from  the  social  difficulties  in  whicii 
we  find  ourselves  every  day  the  faster  bound. 

Our  author  happily  ridicules  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  lund- 
owners  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  exerting  all  their  ener- 
gies, as  he  contends,  for  the  production  of  fat,  while  they  bestuf^ 
no  care  to  form  a  single  association,  or  offer  a  single  prize  for 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  popidadon.  But 
let  us  present  a  sample  of  the  Floreston  philosophy : 

'  The  contentment  of  the  poor  is  the  chief  religious  and  locial  dotr 
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of  the  rich.  It  is  the  great  art  of  human  government.  It  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  property.  It  is  the  bond  of  peace ;  the  foundation  of 
order ;  the  one  sole  test  of  the  civilization  and  stability  of  a  state. 

*  Therefore^  a  lord  of  the  manor,  who  neither  resides  upon  it  him. 
self^  nor  causes  himself  to  be  represented  thereon,  in  a  way  calculated 
to  sustain  and  extend  that  exemplary  influence  which  is  no  less  indis. 
pensable  to  his  own  peace,  and  the  safety  of  his  own  property,  than  it 
js  to  the  welfare  of  his  poorer  neighbours  and  of  his  country,  is  but  a 
savage ;  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  rank  and  title,  he  is  only,  on  that  ac- 
countj  one  of  the  gaudier  kind  of  savages.  He  stands  before  us  tat- 
tooed over,  as  it  were,  with  his  aristocratic  honours.  His  titles,  what- 
ever they  may  happen  to  be,  seem  to  the  eye  of  reason,  religion,  and 
philosophy  to  hang  about  him  like  polished  and  pendant  fishes'  bones, 
strings  of  feathers,  and  beads,  and  fishes'  eyes,  and  little  bits  of  tin 
and  glass,  and  sharks'  teeth. 

'  Human  nature  then  is  not  depraved,  as  many  would  pursuade  us ; 
it  is  only  abused,  perverted,  and  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  evil 
circumstances.  The  curse  of  purse-pride  is  upon  it.  A  conventional 
dread  of  all  or  any  connexion  or  sympathy  with  poverty  possesses  it. 

'  Hence  that  double-faced  and  no-hearted  morality  which  expends 
three  hundred  pounds  per  prisoner  in  gaol-building  ;  which  expends 
eighty  pounds  per  man,  per  annum,  in  maintaining  sixty  thousand 
transports  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  rather  than 
pay  them  justly  for  their  labour,  which  would  not  cost  half  the  money, 
or  bestow  upon  them  the  benefits  of  a  gentlemanlike  example,  or 
the  simplest  means  of  instruction  and  contentment  at  home,  which 
would  cost  nothing  at  all.' — pp.  228—230. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  more 
of  the  manly  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  this  volume,  and  to 
have  lead  them  through  the  cottages,  the  fields,  the  schools,  and 
halls  of  Floreston,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  requesting 
them  to  get  the  volume  for  themselves.  They  who  like  a  pleasant 
story  will  find  it,  and  they  who  wish  to  see  the  grand  deception 
of  our  social  system  ably  but  generously  exposed,  and  the  Hm- 
nings  of  a  more  Christian,  rational,  and,  therefore,  more  happy 
ana  prosperous  one,  traced  out,  will  find  that  too.  It  is  a  volume 
whicli  every  man  who  is  anxious  to  rescue  our  noble  country  from 
its  domestic  evils,  and  to  place  it  on  a  foundation  worthy  of  all  its 
knowledge  and  eminence,  literary,  religious,  political  and  moral, 
should  immediately  read  and  recommend. 
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Art.  VII.  The  Iniquities  of  the  Opium  Trade  with  China;  being  a 
Development  of  the  Main  Causes  which  Exclude  the  31crchanU  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  Advantages  of  an  Unrestricted  Commercial 
Intercourse  with  that  Vast  Empire.  With  Extradefrom  Authentic 
Documents.  By  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall^  M.A.^  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Drawn  up  at  the  request  of  several  Gentle- 
men connected  with  the  East-India  Trade.  London :  Allen  and 
Co.     1839. 

THE  developments  of  national  wickedness  in  the  small  volume 
recently  published  under  the  above  title  are  so  perfectly 
appalling,  that  if  there  is  any  virtue  or  sense  of  shame  left  in  oor 
people  or  rulers,  the  Opium  Trade  with  China  will  be  speedily 
suppressed.  Esteeming  it  a  duty  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the 
common  treasury  of  Christian  efiort,  we  will  endeavour  briefly  to 
introduce  our  readers  to  the  &cts  of  the  case. 

Previous  to  1795,  Opium  was  regarded  as  a  medicine  by  the 
Chinese  government,  and  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
duty ;  but  its  use  as  a  luxury  spreading,  and  its  deplorable  effects 
becoming  manifest,  its  introduction  was  totally  prohibited  in 
1796,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Keakung.  At  that  time 
the  yearly  import  was  less  than  1100  chests.  In  1830,  it  had 
increased  to  nearly  20,000  chests,  and  in  1837,  had  reached 
34,000  chests,  averaging  130lb8.  weight  each,  and  valued  at  more 
than  four  millions  sterling.  This  opium  is  grown  in  various  pro- 
vinces of  India,  under  a  system  of  compulsory  labour^  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  and  the 
trade  in  it  is  monopolized  by  British  merchants,  or  if  there  are 
exceptions  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  taken  into  account 

The  recent  date  of  this  traffic,  and  its  frightful  ratio  of  increase 
demand  especial  notice.  There  are  many  who  regard  this 
country  as  having  made  great  progress  in  religion  and  morals 
and  in  public  principle  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  we  would 
be  the  last  to  undervalue  the  glorious  results  of  the  efforts  made 
in  that  interval  to  alleviate  or  exterminate  specific  social  evils, 
and  to  spread  Christianity  and  civilization  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  But  while  the  good  principle  has  been  thus  active,  here 
is  proof  that  the  agency  of  evil  has  not  been  limited,  but  has  been 
at  work  in  new  directions  with  unexampled  vigor  and  suoceas. 
This  reflection  ought  not  to  discourage  the  Christian  philanthro- 
pist, but  should  rather  stimulate  him  to  put  forth  ezerdoos  yet 
more  various,  comprehensive,  and  energetic,  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

We  need  not  spend  much  time  in  proving  that  the  use  of 
opium  as  a  luxury  is  destructive  and  demoralizmg.     Tie  ezpe- 
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rience  of  the  opium  smoker  of  China  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
opium  eater  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  All  the  worst  effects  of 
alcohol  in  its  various  torms,  are  exceeded  by  the  more  deadly  and 
pernicious  consequences  of  the  use  of  opium.  That  drug  is  thus 
compared  with  ardent  spirit  by  a  British  merchant  rendent  in 
China. 

'  Thej  both  agree  in  this^  that  they  disorder  the  digestive  organs, 
pred]8))ose  to  most  other  diseases,  and  materially  shorten  the  term  of 
life.  They  both  agree  in  this,  that  they  stupify  and  derange  the  iiw 
tellectual  powers,  and  that  habitually ;  for  the  seasons  of  depression  to 
which  they  both  lead  are  quite  as  far  below  healthy  mental  vigour  as 
those  of  alternate  excitement  are  beyond.  And  over  the  final  stages  of 
mental  suffering  to  which  they  both  lead,  one  is  fain  to  draw  the  veil ; 
fiction  can  paint  nothing  of  horror  half  so  horrible.  They  both  agree 
in  this,  that  they  utterly  corrupt  the  moral  sense ;  give  to  gross  appe- 
tite the  reins  of  reason ;  deprave  and  brutalize  the  heart ;  shut  up  all 
the  avenues  to  conscience ;  and  make  their  victim  the  easy  prey  to 
every  temptation  that  presents  itself. 

'  There  is  but  one  point  of  difference  between  the  intoxication  of 
ardent  spirits  and  that  of  opium  deserving  of  particular  attention  here ; 
and  that  is  the  tenfold  force  with  which  evenf  arffumeiU  against  the 
former  applies  to  the  loiter.  There  is  no  slavery  <m  earth  to  name 
with  the  bondage  into  which  opium  casts  its  victim.  There  is  scarcefy 
one  known  instance  of  escape  from  its  toils,  when  once  they  have  fairly 
enveloped  a  man  .  .  .  The  fsxX  is  far  too  notorious  to  be  questioned 
^  one  moment^  that  there  is  in  opium,  when  once  indulged  in,  a  fatal 
fascination,  which  needs  almost  superhuman  powers  of  self-denial  and 
also  capacity  for  endurance  of  pain  to  overcome.  The  operation  of 
opium  is  on  this  account,  more  deadly  by  many  degrees  than  its  less 
tyrannous  rival.' — ^pp.  21 — 23. 

Mr.  Medhurst  says,  that  the  slaves  to  this  destructive  drug 

<  may  be  seen  hanging  their  heads  by  the  doors  of  the  opium 

<  shops,  which  the  hard-hearted  keepers,  having  fleeced  them  of 

<  their  all,  will  not  permit  them  to  enter ;  and  shut  out  of  their 

*  own  dwellings,  either  by  angry  relatives  or  ruthless  creditors, 

*  they  die  in  the  streets  unpitied  and  despised,* — p.  13. 

The  same  writer  remarks,  that  20,000  chests  of  opium,  the 
quantity  smuggled  into  China  five  years  ago,  is  sufficient,  ^  at 

*  twenty  grains  a  day  for  each  individual,'  to  demoralize  three  mil* 
lions  of  persons.  The  consumption  has  doubled  in  that  short 
interval,  and  as  the  opium  smokers  are  chiefly  men,  heads  of 
families  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  it  will  be  seen  not  only 
that  the  amount  of  individual  suffering  is   beyond   conception 

freat,  but  that  the  national  interests  of  China  are  vitally  affected. 
Ir.  Thelwall  estimates  the  loss  of  life  from  opium  smoking  at 
100,000  annually.  But  all  such  calculations  embody  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  amount  of  the  evil.  Questions  of  morals,  and  those 
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afTecting  the  welfare  aiid  happiness  of  man,  are  not  reducible  to 
numerical  expression.  The  calculus  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
which  shall  present  them  in  tangible  form  or  appreciable  quan- 
tity. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Thelwairs  work  are  cer- 
tain Chinese  official  documents  relative  to  the  Opium  Trade,  in 
which  its  features  are  discussed  with  an  intelligence  and  in  a 
spirit  of  calm  yet  earnest  investigation  highly  creditable  to  their 
authors.  From  these  important  papers  we  learn  how  the  Opium 
Trade,  and  those  engaged  in  i^  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  first  is  a  memorial  to  the  emperor  from  Heu 
Naetse,  vice-president  of  the  Sacrificial  Court,  (Pekin,)  who  for- 
merly filled  various  offices  in  Canton,  where  he  voluntarily  made 
it  his  business  to  inquire  into  all  the  ramifications  of  this  mighty 
mischief.  The  object  of  his  paper  is  chiefly  to  show  that  the 
Opium  Trade  occitsions  such  a  drain  of  specie  as  to  derange  the 
finances  of  the  empire,  and  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  its 
prosperity ;  that  the  prohibitory  system  is  entirely  ineffectual, 
and  involves  a  vast  amount  of  the  collateral  evils  always  insepar- 
able from  smuggling.  For  these  reasons  he  represents  it  as  ex- 
pedient that  the  trade  should  be  once  more  permitted  under  a 
duty,  when  opium  would  become  a  source  of  revenue  instead  of 
expense,  and  an  object  of  lawful  exchange  for  the  productions  of 
the  country.  He  would  abolish  the  restrictions  on  its  use  by  the 
common  people,  and  as  regards  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  scholars, 
would  substitute  the  mild  and  efficacious  penalty  of  dismissal 
from  the  public  service  for  the  extreme  punishments  (including 
that  of  death)  to  which  the  offenders  are  now  liable. 

Heu  Naetse  says,  ^  when  any  one  is  long  habituated  to  inhaling 
^  opium,  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  it  at  regular  intervals, 
'  and  the  habit  of  using  it,  being  inveterate,  is  destructive  of 
^  time,  injurious  to  property,  and  yet  dear  to  one  even  as  life.  Of 
<  those  who  use  it  to  great  excess,  the  breath  becomes  feeble,  tiie 

*  body  wasted,  the  face  sallow,  the  teeth  black;  the  individuals 

*  themselves  clearly  see  the  evil  effects  of  it,  yet  cannot  refrain 
'  from  it.' — p.  46. 

^  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  smokers  of  opium 
^  arc  idle,  lazy  vagrants,  having  no  useful  purpose  before  them.  . 
^.  '.  .  And  though  there  are  smokers  who  have  overstepped 
^  the  threshold  of  age,  i/et  they  do  not  attain  to  the  long  life  toother 

*  mr;j.' — p.  52. 

After  describing  the  severity  of  the  penalties  increased  by  suc- 
cessive gradations,  till  opium  smoking  became  a  capital  ottence, 
he  adds, 

'  Yet  the  smt»kers  nf  the  drug  have  increased  in  number,  and  the 
pro c tier,  has  spread  throufjhcmf  aimost  the  whole  empiiw 
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^  At  the  present  time,  the  prohibitions  of  government  being  most 
strict  i^inst  it^  none  dare  openly  to  exchange  goods  for  it;  all  secretly 
purchase  it  with  money  .  .  .  The  annual  waste  of  money  somewhat 
exceeds  ten  millions  of  taels  (tael=68.  8d.  sterling).  .  .  .  Always  in 
times  past^  a  tael  of  pure  silver  exchanged  for  nearly  abont  1000 
coined  cash^  but  of  late  years  the  same  sum  has  borne  the  value  of 
1200  or  1300  each;  thus  the  price  of  silver  rises  but  does  not  fall. 
In  the  salt  agency,  the  price  of  salt  is  paid  in  cash,  while  the  duties 
are  paid  in  silver :  now  the  salt  merchants  have  all  become  involved, 
and  the  existing  state  of  the  salt  trade  in  every  province  is  abject  in 
the  extreme.  How  is  this  occasioned,  but  by  the  unnoticed  oozing  out 
of  pure  silver  (in  exchange  for  opium)  ? 

'  Is  it  proposed  entirely  to  cut  off  the  foreign  trade^  and  thus  to 
remove  the  root^  to  dam  up  the  source  of  the  evil }  The  celestial 
dynasty  would  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  few  millions  of 
duties  arising  therefrom.  But  all  the  nations  of  the  West  have  had  a 
general  market  open  to  their  ships  for  upwards  of  a  .thousand  yearSj 
while  the  dealers  in  opium  are  the  English  alone;  it  Would  be  wrong, 
for  t/te  sake  of  cutting  (ffthe  English  trade,  to  cut  off  that  of«all  other 
nations.' 

Besides,  he  argues  it  would  be  impossible  by  this  means  to 
prevent  clandestine  importation.  He  next  descnbes  the  mode  iiv 
which  the  trade  is  earned  on. 

*  At  Lintin  there  are  constantly  anchored  seven  or  eight  large  ships, 
in  which  the  opium  is  kept,  and  which  are  therefore  ccdled  *  receiving 
ships.'  At  Canton  there  are  brokers  of  the  drug,  who  are  called 
'  melters.'  These  pay  the  price  of  the  drug  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
sident foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  opium 
from  the  receiving  ships.  There  are  carrying  boats  plying  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  these  are  vulgarly  called  'fast  crabs  and 
*  scrambling  dragons.'  They  are  well  armed  with  guns  and  other 
weapons,  and  are  manned  with  some  scores  of  desperadoes,  who  ply 
their  oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  All  the  custom-houses  and 
military  posts  which  they  pass  are  largely  bribed.  If  they  happen  to 
encounter  any  of  the  armed  cruising  boats,  they  are  so  audacious  as  to 
resist,  and  slaughter  and  carnage  ensue. 

'  Ther&are  also,  both  on  the  rivers  and  at  sea,  banditti,  who,  with 
pretence  of  acting  under  the  orders  of  government,  and  of  being  sent  to 
search  after  and  prevent  the  smuggling  of  opium,  seek  opportunities 
for  pluiulering.* 

The  next  memorial  we  shall  notice  is  from  Chou  Tsin,  member 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  is  obviously  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  the  foregoing.  He  exposes  very  forcibly, 
and  with  some  satire,  the  fallacy  of  much  of  Heu  Naetse's  rea- 
soning, and  shows  on  high  moral  grounds  the  danger  of  relaxing 
the    prohibitory    system,  the    inefficacy   of    which   he   plainly 
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cliarges  upon  the  negligence  and  notorious  corruption  of  the 
officers  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  extracts  we  give 
from  these  papers  are  such  as  elucidate  our  own  argument,  and 
by  no  means  afford  a  complete  idea  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  several  writers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  inquiring  into 
Chinese  rivilization  and  statemanship  must  consult  the  documents 
at  length  in  Mr.  TJiel wall's  book. 

*  To  sum  up  the  matter^*  says  Cbou  Tsin,  'the  wide  spreading  and 
baneful  influence  of  opium,  when  regarded  simply  as  injurious  to  pro- 
perty, is  of  inferior  importance  ;  but  when  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the 
people,  it  demands  most  anxious  consideration ;  for  in  the  peitpic  lia 
the  ve^nf  foundation  of  the  etnpire.  Property,  it  is  true,  is  that  on 
which  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depends.  Yet  a  deficiency  of  it 
may  be  supplied,  and  an  impoverished  people  improved  ;  whereas  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save  a  people  enervated  by 
luxury.  In  the  history  of  Formosa  we  iind  the  following  passage  :- 
'  Opium  was  first  produced  in  Kaoutsinne,  which  by  some  is  said  to  he 
the  same  as  Kalapa  (or  Data  via).  The  natives  of  this  place  were  at 
the  first  sprightly  and  active,  and,  being  good  soldiers,  were  alnaifs 
successful  in  battle.  But  the  people  called  Hung^maou,  {Red-haircd,) 
came  thither,  and  having  manufactured  opium,  seduced  some  of  the 
natives  into  the  habit  of  smoking  it.  From  these  the  mania  for  it 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  whole  nation  ;  so  that,  in  process  of 
timey  the  natives  became  feeble  and  enervated,  submitted  to  the  foreign 
rule,  and  ultimately  were  completely  subjugated.*    Now  the  English 

ARE  OF  THE  RACE  OF  FOREIGNERS  CALLED  HUNG-MAOU.  In  INTRO- 
DUCING  OPIUM  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY,  THEIR  PURPOSE  HAS  BEEN  TO 
WEAKEN     AND     ENFEEBLE     THE     CENTRAL    £]iPlRE.       If    nOt    early 

aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  we  shall  find  ourselves  ere  long  on  the 
last  step  towards  ruin,' — pp.  72,  73. 

Chou  Tsin  is  particularly  happy  in  exposing  the  absurdity  of 
Hen  Naetse's  proposal  to  permit  the  common  people  to  smoke 
opium,  while  the  practice  is  forbidden  only  to  the  military  aod 
civil  officers  and  soldiers.  We  hare  not  room  for  his  plain  and 
sound  reasoning  on  this  subject,  but  his  facts  are  too  important  to 
be  omitted. 

'  The  great  majority  of  those  who  at  present  smohe  opium  ttre  the 
relatives  and  dependants  of  the  officers  of  government,  jckose  example 
has  extended  the  practice  to  the  mercantile  classes,  and  has  gradmally 
contaminated  the  inferior  officers,  the  military,  and  the  scholars,  nose 
who  do  not  smoke  are  the  common  people  of  the  villages  and  hsunUts,' 

Alas !  how  soon  and  how  certainly  will  the  example  of  the 
influential  classes  extend  to  these. 

The  memorialist  shows  also,  that  opium  has  already  demoraiixed 
the  army. 
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'  WMle  the  iltvam  ef  importation  ofopi*m  u  not  turned  aside,  it  ii 
impOMible  to  attain  rmy  certaiuti/  that  none  iviihiti  t/ie  camp  do  ever 
Keretlg  inhale  the  drug.  And,  if  (he  camp  be  mice  coHtominaled  by 
it,  the  baneful  influence  will  work  iit  Kay,  and  the  habit  will  be  con- 
traded  beyond  the  power  of  reform.  When  the  periodical  times  of 
desire  for  it  come  round,  how  can  the  victims  (their  legs  folteriag, 
their  hands  trembling,  their  eyes  flowing  with  child-like  tears)  be  able 
in  any  way  to  attend  to  their  proper  exercises  ?  Or,  boio  can  such  men 
fortn  strong  and  powerful  legions  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
military  will  become  ali&e  unfit  tn  advance  to  the  fight,  or  in  a  refreai 
to  defend  tfieir  pns'f.  Of  this  there  is  clear  proof  in  the  instance  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Yaow  rebels,  in  the  12th  year  of  our  Sovereign's 
reign  (l832).  /«  Ihe  army  sent  to  Le'&nchon>  an  that  oeeasion.  great 
numbers  of  the  soldia-t  ti'ere  opium-mnokeri ;  so  that,  although  their 
numerical  force  was  large,  there  was  hardly  any  strength  to  be  found 
among  them.' — p[^.  76,  77- 

'  As  to  levying  a  duty  on  opium,'  says  Chou  Tsin,  '  tlie  thing 
'  sounds  BO  awkuardly,  and  reads  so  unbeseemingly,  that  such  a 
•duty  ought  surely  not  to  be  levied.' 

Heu  Kev,  another  memorialist,  goes  over  the  same  ground, 
and  enters  into  a  still  more  detailed  account  of  tlie  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  the  traffic  and  tlie  parties  implicated  in  it,  than  the  pre- 
ceding writers.  On  the  question  of  admitting  opium  under  a 
duty  He  nobly  aays,  '  Having  a  clear  conviction  that  the  thing  i& 
'highly  injurious  to  men,  — to  permit  it  notwithstanding,  to  per- 
*vade  the  empire — -nay  even  to  lay  on  it  ii  duty — is  fomiuct 
'quite  incompatible  with  the  yet  uninjured  dignity  of  the  great 
'and  illustrious  Celestial  Empire.'  With  Chou  Tsin, he  proposes 
greater  stringency  and  severity  in  carrying  out  the  prohibitory 
system,  commencing  with  the  native  dealers,  and  then 

'  The  treatment  of  those  within  having  been  rendered  severe,  we 
may  next  turn  to  these  resident  foreigners,  examine  and  apprehend 
them,  and  keep  them  in  arrest,  then  acquaint  them  with  the  eetablisbed 
regulations  ana  compel  them,  within  a  limited  period,  to  cause  all  the 
receiving  ships  anchored  at  Lintin  to  return  to  their  country.  Theif 
should  be  required  also  to  write  a  letter  to  the  King  of  their  country, 
telling  him  that  opium  is  poison  which  has  pervaded  Ihe  inner  land,  to 
the  material  injury  of  the  people  ;  that  the  Celestial  Empire  has  in- 
flicted  on  all  ihe  traiferous  natives  who  sold  it,  the  severest  pausliie*  ; 
that  with  regard  to  themselves,  the  resident  foreigners,  the  govern- 
ment, taking  it  into  conaiderstion  that  they  are  barterians  and  ahens, 
forbears  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  them  ;  but  that,  if  the  opium 
receiving  ships  will  desist  from  coming  to  China,  they  shall  be  indul- 
getilfy  released,  and  permitted  to  continue  their  commercial  intercourse 
as  usual ;  whereas,  if  they  will  again  build  receiving  vessels,  and 
bring  them  hither  to  entice  the  natives,  the  commercial  intercourse 
ifran/rd  them  in  teal,  silk,  ^c,  shaU  be  assuredly  altogether  inter. 
K  K  S 
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110  alternative  tut  to  eniliire  their  insults  and  tlie  world's  l-oii tempt 
in  shame  and  silence,  meditating  not  revenge  but  amendment. 

The  British  Opium  Trade  is  not  only  an  intensely  wicked 
traffic,  but  it  is  as  impolitic  as  witked.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  published  in  the  Canton  Regisier,  by  a  highly 
respectable  firm,  will  show  in  the  strongest  light  the  blighting 
and  destructive  influence  which  tlie  Opium  Trade  exercises  on 
our  legitimate  commerce  with  Chiua.  The  writers,  (Oliphant 
and  Co.,)  faithful  among'the  faithhss,  can  bear  their  honorahle  tes- 
timony, '  We  have  not,  never  have  had,  and  never  will  have, 
•any  participation  in  the  growth,  transportation,  or  sale  of  the 
*  drug.'     We  believe  these  gentlemen  are  Americans. 


'  TO  THK   EDITOR  OF  THE  CANTON  II 

*  Dear  Sir, — We  have  long  and  deeply  felt,  ihnt  our  intfirels  as 
mtrchanlt,  our  liberly  a*  retidenti,  our  ir/mjiathin  ns  men,  and  niir 
highat  and  ptireil  hopes  as  Christian  philcmtKropists,  are  crossed  and 
violated,  and  frustrated  by  the  opium  Iradi: 

'  Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  He  hiive  been  well  ctntent  ttiese 
many  years,  ^v!th  simply  abstaining  fruni  any  pnrticipntinu  in  the 
traffic,  and  this  negative  position  we  sliinild  still  prefer  to  preserve,  did 
we  not  see  reason  to  think  with  you,  and  with  others  around  us,  that 
the  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  lay  open  the  cundttion  and  lighten 
the  evils  of  the  trade. 

'  lit  fad,  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of  the  offieial  measures 
aimed  at  the  traffic  in  the  drug,  buljal/ini/  on  the  jfhole  commerce  of 
the  port,  must  soon  compel  us  all,  whether  opium  mm  or  not,  to  a  com- 
mon consnltatioa,  what  part  of  our  o]d  gruiiiiil  we  must  endeavour  to 
preserve,  and  what  we  must  give  up  .' 

'  A  short  time  ago,  our  ships,  on  their  arrival  in  the  waters  of  China, 
took  their  choice  of  the  outside  anchorages,  hut  the  opium  trade  came 
to  centre  there,  and  they  are  now  suspected  places  to  the  government, 
and  communication  with  them  forbidden,  and  sometimes  almost  cut 
off. 

'  On  ihe  arrival  of  ships  at  Whampo,  we  used  to  get  permits  to  dis. 
charge  imaiediately  ;  but  the  drug  found  its  way  there  too,  and  r^u. 
lationi  have  been  revived,  which  cost  us  in  demurrage  600  Sp.  dlrs.  or 
more  per  ship. 

'  We  had,  a  while  ago,  a  frequent  and  convenient  intercourse  with 
Macao,  but  the  pac/cel-boals  became  opium-boats,  and  consequently  fell 
tinder  ban,  so  that  both  the  passage  of  the  Bogue  and  the  landing  at 
Macao  have  become  difficult  and  unsafe. 

'  Through  these  and  other  lesser  evils,  the  vista  opens  before  u$, 
upon  Imperial  censures,  stoppage  of  trade,  capital  punishments,  ^c. 
Nor  can  any  man  among  us  say,  that  the  opium-trade  may  not  cost 
him  yet  kii  liberttf,  his  fortune,  or  his  life.  The  Imperial  govem- 
mettt,  an  unlimited  and  despotic  authority,  it  in  open  collision  with  the 
foreign  residents,  and  none  can  predict,  with  any  claim  to  confidence, 
what  the  contest  will  yet  involve,  or  where  it  will  cease. 
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*  Without  looking  further,  therefore,  to  higher  and  ttronger  grounds 
of  public  policy  and  Christian  morals^  we  see  it  to  be  extremely  deal. 
Table  that  a  period  should  be  put  to  this  unhappy,  expennte,  and 
threatening  warfarcy  and  on  this  account  assent  cordially  to  the  sug- 
gestion, made  in  your  last  number,  that  the  subject  be  nem  taken  up/ 

—pp.  J  02,  103. 

Tliere  are  yet  other  and  far  higher  reasons  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  traffic,  reasons  that  make  it  imperative  upon  every 
follower  of  Christ  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  for  its  abolition.  They 
cannot  be  better  detailed  than  in  the  emphatic  language  of  one 
who  speaks  what  he  has  seen  and  heard. 

'  It  has  been  told^  and  it  shall  be  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  British 
public^  again  and  again,  that  opium  is  demoralizing  China ,  and  be- 
comes  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  Christianitg  which 
can  be  conceived  of.  Not  only  are  the  wretched  victims  of  the  indul- 
gence themselves  impervious  to  remonstrance,  and  callous  to  all  feel- 
ing ;  not  only  must  we  despair  of  the  conversion  of  an  opium-smoker^ 
almost  as  much  as  if  his  doom  were  already  sealed ;  but  the  difficultly 
of  convincing  others  of  the  tnith  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  sincere  in- 
tentions of  Christians,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  of  the 
opium  trade  to  China,  Almost  the  first  word  uttered  by  a  native, 
when  urged  to  believe  in  Christ,  is,  '  Why  do  Christians  bring  us  opium, 
and  bring  it  directly  in  defiance  of  our  laws  ?  That  vile  drug  has  poi- 
soned my  son — has  ruined  my  brother — and  well  nigh  led  me  to  beggar 
my  wife  and  children.  Surely,  those  who  import  such  a  deleterious 
substance,  and  injure  me  for  the  sake  of  gain,  cannot  wish  me  well,  or 
be  in  possession  of  a  religion  that  is  better  than  my  own.  Go, first,  and 
persuade  your  own  countrymen  to  relinquish  this  nefarious  trqffic,  end 
give  me  a  prescription  to  correct  this  vile  habit,  and  then  I  will  listen  to 
your  exhortations  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,'  '* 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  subject  if  we  were  not  to  re- 
vert to  the  counterpart  evils  resulting  from  the  growth  and  transit 
of  the  drug  in  our  East  India  possessions.  About  one  half  of  the 
produce  of  India  is  grown  in  Malwa,  a  province  under  British 
protection.  This  opium  pays  a  duty  to  the  Company  on  passing 
through  its  territories.  That  grown  in  our  own  territories  is  ex- 
clusively monopolized  by  the  Company.  The  ryots  are  com- 
peiled  to  cultivate  it. 

'  Advances  arc  made  by  Government,  through  its  native  servaDts, 
and  if  a  ryot  refuses  the  advance,  '  the  simple  plan  of  throwing  the 
rupees  into  his  house  is  adopted  ;  should  he  attempt  to  absoond,  the 
peons  seize  him,  tie  the  advance  up  in  his  clothes,  and  push  him  into 


^  ^rcdliurbl'ii  China. 
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his  honse.  The  business  being  now  settled,  and  there  being  no  remedy, 
he  applies  himself,  as  he  may^  to  the  fuldlraent  of  his  contract/  ' 

—p.  26. 

The  poppy  requires  the  very  best  soil  for  its  culture,  and  thus 
displaces  those  plants  which  produce  the  staple  articles  for  food. 

Another  writer  informs  us,  that  the  ryots  are  ^  compelled  to  give 
'  up  fixed  portions  of  their  lands  (and  of  their  labour)  for  the  cul- 
'  tivation  of  the  poppy.'  He  says  the  compensation  made  by  the 
Honourable  Company,  on  its  own  estimate^  after  passing  through 
numerous  grades  of  employes  of  the  Governmenty  is  reauced  to  a 
fifth  before  it  reaches  the  unhappy  and  oppressed  peasant. 

'  In  consequence  of  being  obliged  ^orct^fy  to  cultivate  this  highly- 
taxed  drug,  the  peasant  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  suspicion  of  retain- 
ing some  part  of  the  produce  for  private  sale ;  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  is,  therefore,  especially  directed  to  these  unhappy  creatures ; 
and  the  oppressions  which  they  are  subjected  to  in  this  way  surpass 
belief.  They  are  exposed  to  every  sort  of  annoyance,  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  authorized  plundera-s  (the  police  and  the  custom-house 
searchers)  can  devise,  in  order  to  extort  bribes.  The  privacy  of  their 
miserable  abodes — the  sanctity  of  their  females,  is  intruded  up<ML  by 
these  harpies  of  Grovernment;  and  no  redress  can  be  given  by  the 
Government,  unless  they  abolish  the  production  of  this  accursed  drug.' 

—pp.  IS&,  163. 

Similar  evils  depend  on  the  transit  of  opium  to  the  coast 

*  I  have  already  said,  that  the  right  of  search  is  entrusted  to  charac« 
ters  such  as  I  have  described.  Therefore  all  goods  passing  the  main 
artery  of  India — the  Ganges — are  exposed  to  it.  Now,  this  right  is 
not  in  any  way  used  to  protect  the  Government ;  it  is  held  out  by  the 
custom-house  officers  as  a  means  of  extorting  bribes.  This  tax  upon 
goods  is  made  in  every  search.house  established  along  the  line  they 
have  to  travel.  Nor  are  merchant-boats  alone  subjected  to  these  ex- 
tortions. They  fall  heavily  upon  mere  travellers — especially  pilgrims, 
and  those  who  travel  with  their  families.  The  latter  usually  have  a 
separate  apartment  for  their  wives,  sisters,  and  other  females,  which 
the  officers  threaten  to  enter,  under  the  pretext  of  suspecting  that 
opium  is  concealed  there ;  and  we  know  that  a  respectable  Hindoo 
would  sacriiice  all  he  has  in  the  world,  rather  than  expose  his  wives  to 
insult  from  these  miscreant  searchers. 

^  The  same  system  of  extortion  exists  upon  goods  and  persons  con- 
veyed by  land,  whenever  they  come  within  the  limits  of  inland  custom- 
houses. 

*  To  sum  up  the  curse  consequent  on  this  right  of  search,  which 
springs  from  the  Government  trcuie  in  opium,  1  may  say  they  are  as 
follows  :  The  exactions  and  corruptions  ;  the  grievous  delay ;  the  in- 
solent exercise  of  low,  ill-paid  authority  ;  the  interruption  of  eommu- 
iiication,  by  shutting  up  ferries,  roads,  and  routes ;  the  4iatre«  and 
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ruin  resulting  from  false  seizures  and  confiscations ;  (got  up  hj  the 
custom-house  people  to  blind  the  Government  ;>  the  diversion  of  trade 
into  channels  less  impeded  ;  the  advancement  of  price  of  all  goods,  by 
reason  of  these  checks  and  annoyances  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  demo, 
rail zat ion  of  the  habits  of  all  parties  connected  with,  or  exposed  to  the 
influence  of^  these  oppressive  and  unjust  measures.  And  we  must 
either  submit  to  all  these  evils  and  hinderances — ^the  happiness  and 
pros])Ccts,  eternal  as  well  as  temporal,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  large 
and  wealthy  tract  of  a  country,  teeming  with  industry  and  fruitfulness : 
or  annihilate  the  right  of  search, — which,  as  it  is  exercised,  is  replete 
with  every  curse  that  can  be  inflicted  on  millions  of  our  unoffending 
fellow-creatures,  whom,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  we  are  bound  in 
every  way  to  protect  and  comfort.' — ^pp.  166—168. 

AH  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  remedy  we 
demand,  viz.,  the  suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade  is  within  the 
powers  of  government  and  parliament.  We  know  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  an  illicit  trade  cannot  be  suppressed,  but 
this  is  evidently  an  exception^  since  the  East  India  Company  are 
the  sole  growers,  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  sole  merchants  of 
the  drug.  They  can  relinquish  its  cultivation  themselves,  prohi- 
bit it  in  their  subjects,  and  prevent  its  transit  through  their  terri- 
tory. The  British  Government  can  also  direct  its  officers  at 
Canton  to  discountenance  the  traflBc,  and  place  all  dealers  in 
opium  beyond  the  pale  of  its  protection.  Our  commercial  inter- 
ests, our  Christian  duty,  and  the  common  principles  of  humanity, 
imperatively  demand  this  at  our  hands ;  and  all  this  is  within  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  parliament. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Life,  Times,  and  Characteristics  of  John  BimaM, 
Author  of  the  Piigrim's  Progress.  By  Robert  Philip.  London: 
George  Virtue.     1839. 

I^O  name  is  more  widely  spread  than  that  of  Bunyan.  Wher- 
-'-^  ever  there  are  readers,  his  *  PilCTim's  Progress '  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  civilized  worlc^  and  in  all  its  various 
languages.  It  is  on  this  work  his  vast  &me  is  founded ;  for  hb 
other  productions  added  no  more  to  his  reputation  than  die  *  P^ 
'  radise  Regained  '  did  to  that  of  Milton.  Perhaps  no  book  has 
ever  been  so  universally  read,  or  has  riven  exquisite  pleasure  to 
so  many,  and  such  widely  different  minds.  It  delights  equallv 
tlic  profane  and  the  pious ;  the  brightest  K^nius,  endowed  wita 
the  learning  of  all  ages,  and  the  simple  and  unlettered  cottager ; 
the  old  man  and  the  little  child.  It  is  especially  remarkabk  in 
this,  that  being  an  allegory,  written  for  the  express  porpoae  of 
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conveying  religious  instruction,  it  should,  on  the  one  hand  com- 
municate spiritual  benefit  in  a  high  degree  to  serious  readers, 
and,  on  the  other,  charm  and  f^cinate  the  most  thoughtless  by 
the  mere  interest  of  its  fable  ;  and  thus  at  once  possess  the  seem- 
ingly incompatible  qualities  of  a  religious  book  and  a  romance. 
Wliile  elder  Christians  sit  down  to  its  perusal  for  the  hundredth 
time,  and  still  discover  new  beauties,  and  grow  wiser  as  they 
read,  the  child  of  four  or  five  years  old  fastens  on  its  pages  with 
an  avidity  unknown  before — sleeps  with  it  under  bis  pillow  at 
night,  eagerly  begins  again  to  read  with  the  first  li^ht  of  mornings 
and  makes  it  his  companion  through  the  day.  It  mis  exercised  a 
most  energetic  influence  on  multitudes  of  our  race  in  two  very 
different  w^ays.  For  while,  perhaps,  it  has  contributed  to  make 
more  true  Christians  than  any  other  book  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  excepting  the  Bible,  it  has  also  been  most  potent  in  gene- 
rating a  love  of  reading  in  infant  minds,  and  in  drawii^  forth  the 
powers  of  latent  genius. 

While  we  must  have  regarded  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress  *  as  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  genius  of  its  author,  had  it  been  written 
by  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  our  admiration  is  increased 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  travelling 
tinker,  without  education,  and  whose  early  years  were  spent  in 
low  and  profligate  society.  For  such  a  man  to  have  produced  an 
allegory  far  surpassing  in  beauty  and  interest  those  of  Dante  and 
Spenser,  written  in  a  singularly  pure  idiomatic  English  style, 
and  extorting  the  admiration  of  critics  who  are  themselves  masters 
in  prose  and  poetic  composition;  all  this  presents  Bunyan  to  our 
view  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  such  as  the  world  has  seldem  seen. 
We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  the  life  of  a  man  so  great;  to 
trace  the  progress  of  his  mind  from  the  period  of  his  first  emerging 
from  clownish  ignorance  till  it  reached  its  maturity :  and  the  dis- 
sected mind  of  Bunyan  presents  as  much  to  instruct  the  Christian 
as  to  interest  the  mere  literary  reader.  He  has  himself  laid  it 
bare  to  our  view,  detailing  without  concealment  its  terrible  strug- 
gles with  temptations  of  no  common  form  or  fierceness.  But 
while  the  auto-biography  of  Bunyan  will  always  be  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  memoirs,  by  whomsoever  they  are  written, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  specimen  of  morbid  anatomy, 
which  M'e  can  hardly  contemplate  without  a  feeling  of  pain.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  him  insane,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  thus  his  case  bears 
no  direct  analogy  to  that  of  Cowper ;  it  is  equalljr  impossible  to 
deny,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  religious  life  his  mind  was  in 
a  diseased  condition.  And  as  he  does  not  himself  seem  to  have 
suspected  this,  it  is  very  important  to  the  reader  that  his  own 
statement  should  be  accompanied  by  a  judicious  and  discrimi- 
nating comme  tary.     To  execute  such  a  task  well,  no  small 
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portion  of  wisdom  is  requisite.  Piety  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
qualification  ;  and  the  soundest  and  most  sober  judp^ment  which 
has  never  felt  '  the  terror  of  the  Lord,^  is  inadequate  to  the 
achievement. 

On  the  awful  and  mysterious  subject  of  diabolical  agency  there 
is  ^reat  danger  of  adopting  erroneous  opinions.  Some  minds 
which  are  inclined  to  superstition,  perhaps  from  want  of  being 
early  trained  in  habits  of  regular  and  patient  thought,  attribute  to 
the  direct  operations  of  Satan  certam  thoughts  and  dispositions 
which  arise  naturally  from  themselves.  With  such  persons  every 
unholy  emotion,  and  very  often  mental  processes  which  are  not 
in  themselves  wrong,  have  an  infernal  origin.  Nor  does  the 
possession  of  great  powers  of  mind  always  prevent  this;  for 
i^unyan  frequently  regarded  as  heavenly  monitions,  or  sugges- 
tions of  Satan,  words  that  suddenly  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind ;  but  which  may  be  accounted  for  as  supplied  by  memory, 
or  by  that  principle  of  association  which  has  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence on  all  our  thoughts.  The  tender  conscience  of  Bunyan, 
now  doubly  tender,  because  wounded  and  inflamed  by  the  arrow's 
of  conviction,  shrunk  under  the  gentlest  touch.  No  wonder  that 
it  was  tortured  even  to  agony  by  some  questions  which  were  not 
unnatural  in  his  circumstances  :  and  that  he  was  startled  at  what 
he  deemed  blasphemous  thoughts,  ^  questions  against  the  very 
^  being  of  a  God,  and  of  his  only  beloved  Son,  and  whether  there 
^  were  in  truth  a  God  or  Christ,  and  whether  the  Holy  Scriptures 
^  were  not  rather  a  cunning  story,  than  the  pure  word  of  God.' 
Yet  we  cannot  discourage  a  sober  and  serious  inouiry  into  the 
evidences  of  Christianity :  for  he  who  is  seeking  salvation  ought 
to  know  the  grounds  of  his  hope ;  nor  can  the  hope  be  rational 
that  is  not  founded  on  inquiry  and  conviction.  Such  an  exami- 
nation of  the  evidences  of  divine  truth,  pursued  with  candor, 
with  earnestness,  and  with  prayer,  must  always  lead  to  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  gospel.  Ihe  Scriptures  tliemselves  direct  us  to 
])rove  all  things ;  and  the  prophecies,  the  miracles,  and  the  muld- 
])lied  appeals  to  human  testimony  on  behalf  of  religion,  all  concur 
to  prove  that  God  does  not  demand  a  blind  complumce  even  with 
his  own  will,  but  that  he  addresses  himself  to  tlie  reason  of  man- 
kind. But  if  the  inquirer  be  unsatisfied  when  sufficient  evidence 
has  heoii  adduced,  then  he  is  in  a  high  degree  guilty:  for  sucii  u 
state  of  mind  can  result  only  from  the  influence  of  sin  whicb 
hiinds  and  prejudices  the  understanding  against  the  reception  ul 
truth.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  the  morbid  sensitiveness  uf 
Bunyan.  when  he  regards  a  rational  and  honest  inquiry  into  the 
truth  as  a  bhisphemous  suggestion  of  the  devil ;  neither  can  ve 
trace  a  direct  supernatural  agency  in  the  communication  of  many 
of  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  moved  him  so  powerfully. 
When  a  mental  operation  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  common 
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principles  of  our  nature,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  philosophy  to 
look  beyond  nature  for  its  cause,  Bunyan  liimseif  appears  to 
have  sometimes  doubted  the  reality  of  these  supernatural  visita- 
tions. 

'  Once/  faye  he,  '  m  I  was  walkiij^'  tu  and  fro  in  a  good  man's  sliop, 
bemoaning  of  myself  in  my  sad  and  duleful  state,  afflicting  mygclf  with 
self-abhorrence  for  this  wicked  and  ungodly  thought ;  (he  alludea  to  a 
fearful  temptation  to  sell  the  Saviour,  and  to  words  which  had  seemed 
to  pass  through  his  mind,  to  the  effect,  '  let  him  go  if  he  will,'  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  had  been  long  in  bitter  distress  ;)  lamenting  aiKO 
this  hard  hap  of  mind,  for  that  I  should  commit  so  great  a  sin,  greatly 
fearing  that  1  should  not  be  pardoned  ;  praying  also  in  my  heart,  that 
if  this  sin  of  mine  did  differ  from  that  agninvt  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
L>ord  would  show  it  me.  And  being  now  ready  to  sink  n'ith  fear, 
Suddenly  there  was,  as  if  there  liad  rushed  in  at  the  window,  the 
noise  of  Kind  upon  me,  but  very  pleasant,  and  as  if  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking,  '  didst  thou  ever  refuse  to  be  justified  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  ?'  And  withal,  my  whole  life  of  jirnfession  past,  was  in  a 
moment  opened  to  me,  wherein  I  was  made  to  see,  that  designedly  I 
had  not :  so  my  heart  answered  ^roaningly.  No !  Then  fell,  with 
power,  that  ivord  of  God  upon  me,  '  Sei-  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that 
Bpeoketii.'  Tills  made  a  strange  soi/.ure  upon  my  spirit ;  it  brought 
light  with  it,  and  commanded  a  riieiwe  in  iiiy  heart,  of  all  those  tumoL 
tuoUB  thoughts  that  did  before  use,  like  masterless  hfll-hoaiidx,  to  roar 
and  bellow,  and  make  an  hideous  noise  within  me.  It  showed  me 
also,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  yet  a  wurd  of  grace  and  mercy  for  me  ;  that 
he  had  not,  ns  I  had  feared,  quite  forsaken  and  cast  off  my  soul ;  yea, 
tbis  was  a  kind  of  c/teck  for  my  proneness  to  desperation  ;  a  kind  of 
tJireatening  of  me,  if  I  did  not,  notwithstanding  my  sins,  and  the 
heinousness  of  them,  venture  my  salvation  upon  the  Son  of  God.  But 
as  to  my  determining  about  this  strange  dispensation,  what  it  was,  I 
know  not ;  or  from  whence  it  came,  I  know  not ;  I  have  not  yet  in 
twenty  years'  time  been  able  to  make  a  judgment  of  it,  I  thought 
then  what  here  I  should  be  loath  to  speak.  But  verily  that  sudden 
rushing  wind  was.  as  if  an  angel  had  come  upon  me  ;  but  both  it,  and 
the  stdvation,  I  wiU  leave  until  the  day  of  judgment :  only  this  I  say, 
it  commanded  a  great  calm  in  my  soul ;  it  persuaded  me  there  might 
be  hope :  it  showed  me,  as  1  thought,  what  the  unpardonable  sin  was, 
and  that  my  soul  had  yet  the  blessed  privilege  to  See  to  Jesus  Christ 
for  mercy.  But  I  say,  concerning  this  dispensation,  I  know  not  yet 
what  to  say  unto  it:  which  was  also,  in  truth,  the  cause,  that  at  first  I 
did  not  speak  of  it  in  the  hook  ;  I  do  now  also  leave  it  to  he  thought 
on  by  men  of  sound  judgment.  I  lay  not  the  stress  of  my  salvation 
thereupon,  hut  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  promise ;  yet  seeing  I  am 
here  unfolding  of  my  secret  things,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether inexpedient  to  let  this  also  show  itself,  though  I  cannot  now 
relate  the  matter  as  then  I  did  experience  it.  This  lasted  in  the 
savour  of  it  for  about  three  or  fonr  days,  and  then  I  began  to  mistrust, 
■nd  to  despair  again.' — pp.  176 — 177' 
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The  contrary  error  of  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of 
diabolic  temptations,  and  who  even  question  the  existence  of 
angels  and  demons,  is  more  serious  tlian  tlie  former ;  inasmuch  as 
scepticism  is  more  dangerous  and  fatal  tlian  superstition.    This 
affectation  of  a  superiority  to  common  opinions,  this  immolation 
of  faith  at  the  altar  of  reason,  is  but  too  prevalent  amongst  M'ell 
educated  men.     But  both  scripture  and  reason  are  in  uivor  of 
the  popular  creed  on  this  subject.     The  consent  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages  bears  witness  ^  millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the 
'  earth  unseen,  both  wlien  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.'     Ac- 
cording to  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  earth  and  the  ocean  were 
peopled  with  beings  distinct  from  the  human  race,  and  possessed 
of  suj)ernatural  powers.     The  mountain,  the  grove,  and  the  rivu- 
let, had  each  its   appropriate    inhabitants,  of  a  nature   indeed 
strangely  undefined ;    not  purely  spiritual  but  yet  superior  to 
humanity.     All  nations  have  cherished  fictions  of  the  same  kind; 
and  have  believed  that  these  mighty  beings  have  had  occasional 
intercourse  with  men.     The  tales  of  the  eastern  world  are  rich  in 
gorgeous  descriptions  of  both  good  and  evil  genii,  who  have 
poured  blessings  on   the  human  race  by  their  kindness,  or  have 
exercised  an  unwearied  and  blasting  malevolence.     ITie  fairy 
tales,  and  the  unnumbered  stories  of  witchcraft  which  abound  in 
Europe,  all  teach  the  genend  belief  that  there  is  a  world  of  spiri- 
tual beings  perviding  the  niass  of  human  societv,  interfering  in 
human  affairs,  and  influencing  the  minds  and  actions  of  men.    It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  a  belief  so  general  among  men  of  all 
creeds^  without  supposing  it  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
first  parents  of  mankind  by  tradition.     It  is  evidently  a  portion 
of  that  bright  gem  of  truth  which  was  broken  and  lost  at  the  fidl; 
but  precious  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  and  scat- 
toroci  among  all  nations.     It  might  have  been  expected  that,  if 
ever  it  ])loasod  the  God  of  Truth  to  make  a  revelation  to  man- 
kinrl,  those  articles  of  nniversid  belief  would  have  a  place  in  that 
revelation.     And  we  find,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  superna- 
tural agency  distinctly  recognized  in  tiie  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

jSor  is  any  truth  revealed  with  greater  clearness  than  the  ex- 
i>tiiico  and  temptations  of  Satan  :  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
extreme  astonishment  how  a  professed  believer  can  disbelieve  or 
overlook  this  doctrine,  can   take  all  the  various  descriptions  «f 
Siuiin  for  poetical  figures,  and  call  the  arch  deceiver  *thepersoui- 
'  fird  principle  of  evil.'     We  cannot  understand  the  Scriptoresoo 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  nor  can  we  possibly  conceive  why 
this  grim  shadow  should  have  been  introduced,  nor  what  good 
purpose  such  a  personification  can  answer.     Admitting  the  exis- 
tence of  Satan,  his  vast  empire  of  kindred  but  subordinate  spiritfi 
his  malevolence,  and  his  activity  in  the  work  of  destmctioiH  ve 
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see  at  once  the  wise  and  kind  purposes  wliich  may  he  answered 
by  exposing  his  devices.  How  unutterably  absurd  the  opposite 
opinion  appears  wtien  it  is  brought  to  tlie  test  of  Scrip- 
tare  !  '  The  personified  principle  of  evil  '  tempted  our  first 
psrents,  and  destroyed  the  property  and  the  children  of  Job. 
*  The  personified  principle  of  evil '  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
walks  up  and  down  in  it;  and  is  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
it  may  devour.  '  The  personified  principle  of  evil '  is  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disoDcdience ;  it  desired  to  have  Poter,  that  it  might  sift  him 
as  wheat;  and  Michael,  contending  with  it  concerning  the  body 
of  Moses,  said  'the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan.'  It  entered  into 
human  bodies  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation  ;  spoke  by  an  audible 
voice  when  adjured  by  Christ  and  his  apostles;  threw  down  a 
diild  and  tore  him,  leaving  him  as  dead ;  entered  into  an  herd  of 
swine,  and  caused  them  to  perish  in  the  sea.  And  to  complete 
die  climax  of  this  absurdity,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  prepared  for  'the  personified  principle 
'  of  evil '  and  its  angels,  who,  of  course,  must  be  personilied  prin- 
^ples  of  evil  of  inferior  rank.  To  such  a  wretched  degree  of 
ineannesa  does  man  reduce  his  mind  when  he  abandons  the 
ratioDal  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  attempts  to  become 
wise  above  that  which  is  written. 

Mr.  Philip  has  treated  this  mysterious  topic  with  great  judg- 
■neut ;  yet  we  could  have  wished  that  the  extiaordinary  struggfes 
«rf  Banyan's  mind  had  been  less  prominently  brought  forward, 
We  have  no  doubt  concerning  the  agency  of  Satan  in  this  case, 
nor  in  the  case  of  any  other  believer.  Yet  we  know  little  of  the 
mode  of  his.  temptations,  but  little  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  he 
does  tempt:  and  this  knowledge  is  suiScient  to  induce  a  holv 
watchfulness  and  prayer.  The  Scriptures  themselves  have  left 
us  nothing  analogous  to  the  experience  of  Bunyan  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  or  any  other  great  sinner  who  became  a  saint  i  and  good 
toen  would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  they  concealed  these 
secret  conllicts,  which  can  effect  but  a  questionable  kind  of  good 
by  exposure.  Mr.  Philip  appears  to  be  much  of  our  opinion  on 
^is  subject 

'  I  have  often  thought,  whilst  nnnlyeing  and  recording  these  strange 
and  startling  teiiiptaliuns,  that  I  durst  not  have  published  them  had  I 
alone  been  [K>ssessed  of  Bunyan's  autubiogrnpliy.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  bands  of  thousands,  and  will  never  pass  out  of  print ;  and,  there- 
fore, 1  pass  by  nothing  it  containa.  Besides,  his  high  and  holy 
(Aaracter  is  sniKciently  known  to  all  readers,  by  his  Pilgrim  :  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  sinking  him,  or  of  injuring  religion,  by  any  dis- 
(dosure  of  his  woes  and  weakness,  however  full,  minute,  or  familiar  it 
may  be.  The  recollection,  that  he  wrote  the  PiLaBiu'c  pROoaEss, 
r  counterbalances  all  unfavourable  impressions.' — p.  124. 
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Wr.v.Mxn  botniiiio  oiio  of  the  first  victims  at  the  Restoration  of 
r\o  S;::ar:  r';i!nily  ;  aiul  this  siiftVror  for  conscience'  sake  \ras  coii- 
r"-!"^"..l  n^o'ivo  ye.irs  in  Bedford  jail.  Yet  in  this  very  fact  we  have 
V  :u'  ri  u\c  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of  Providence 
'.^  'f^ro.liu-0  c^^^hI  by  nieans  of  evil:  for  it  was  during  his  impri- 
N  •  ::rc:!t  :!:ar  liis  t::roat  work  was  composed.  Had  this  confinement 
r  .*:  MSv'ti  p'atw  or  had  it  been  very  short,  the  Pilgrim's  Prou^ress 
i::"i;:'.r  :ovor  iuivo  been  written ;  and  many  other  of  Bunyan's 
iT'.,w:  iisot'til  writiPiC^  would  perhaps  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 
Sv>  :'.::r.  :':o  vory  event  which  appeared  to  becloud  and  darken  so 
i\\\w\\  c:  r::o  prime  of  his  life,  and  to  destroy  his  usefulness,  in- 
vr».\>oii  it  .1  ti;o;i'<iiul  fold:  for  no  life  of  active  labour  could  have 
c:.:  r.i^'l  tiu'  ii.riiioKce  hi'i  immortal  allegory,  by  which  he,  being 
iU\iii,  \i.t  s|H\iketh. 

In: II van  was  twice  married  :  and  in  the  choice  of  both  hi< 
ulvt's  w-.i-i  siiii^ularly  happy.  His  second  wife  made  many  spirited 
.i:u'!:':':s  to  procure  !ier  husband's  liberty;  and  in  her  application 
to  >;i-  M.itiliew  Hale  she  appears  in  a  very  interestin«r  liorbt. 
AruT  Nijo  M;ul  pro^eiuovl  many  petitions  in  vain,  Bunyan  says, 

■  N\  «. .!.  j.rtcr  t'  •>.  slio  vft  again  presented  unuther  to  Judge  Haie 
.1%  l-'A-  N.::  ,•:•  ;i:v«  U'!u-li.  who.  as  it  >eemed,  was  willing  to  give  her 
.i'.:.'.\-v\  :  t;l>  .'ii^.icv  I'lio^tLT  hoiiii:  present,  stept  up  and  ^aid.  that 
1  u  N  V-  ::\;.t^vi  ::v  t::*.'  ciiirc.  and  that  I  was  a  hot-spirited  fellow »  (or 
'.'.  ■.>  t.>  '.'.'M  I'urp.'.xo.'^  wlioroat  he  waved  it,  and  did  not  meiUlle 
i'M\"\!r':.  H-..t  '.  vi,  'vuifo  Ivini:  oncour:\ired  bv  the  hi^h-sheriff, 
A\\  \c::\'M\'  I'Tw  ::•  "J  ii'.'.»  tli.'ir  jTi'svMice,  (as  the  ]>o<»r  widnw  did 
Ivr-  :\"  t'\'  iiv'-'Nt  i'l.l^o.'  to  tr\  what  she  could  do  with  them  fur  niv 
iilv:  •:% .  !\:^rf  thc'v  utsit  t".>rtli  of  the  ttiwn.  The  plact»  where  she  went 
ti»  t'/;:-.  w  IS  ti»  i\w  Swan-chamher.  wliere  the  twu  judges,  and  many 
iiiN'.iwVN  .rill  ■.;outry  of  the  LViinty,  wore  in  conijuiny  together.  She 
tho'i  o»»;!.i!!.;  'iito  tito  char:ler  with  abashed  face,  and  a  trembling 
luM:t.  '.v.^i::  iivr  ^.-rraiul  t »  lii».'in  in  this  manner. 

•  U  ■■  »•  •...  *  My  Innl,  i^directiuir  herself  to  Judge  Hale.)  I  make 
l»o!,i  'o  oi  .••'    :'.oe  .i:::i'ii  to  your  lurdship,  to  know  what  may  lie  done 

•  •'../•:«■  lu'.l-.-.  •  I'  whom  he  said,  woman,  I  told  thee  before  I  cimld 
i'.»  il.vo  ■: »  ^- .».!  ;  *vi.\iii>o  tiioy  have  taken  that  for  a  conviction  which 
i'.\  '.  .>!•.  :i.l  N|".ivj  .'.:  li'.v'  Sk'ssioiis  :  and  unless  there  be  something  dune 
tt»  /'./(/■'  ill  :t,  i  cm  il»  il'.eo  r.o  giK»d.' 

•  U  ■,.'//.  My  lord.  s:iid  she.  he  is  kept  unlawfully  in  prison:  thev 
v\i' -v  J.  l-.iin  'i;i  bot'Tt'  liiero  were  any  pnKrlamations  against  the  meet- 
:;..n:  •*;,•  Mjiiiv'.fTK'i't  aNo  is  false:  besides,  they  never  a»ked  him 
u!..t!  kT  \w  w -s  «iii:t\  iT  no:  Tieither  did  he  confess  the  indictment. 

•  i)nr  of'  litr  7m*7kvv.  \'\wi\  one  of  the  justices  that  stood  by.  whom 
n!  ■  Ivn,.\\  nor.  s-i'l.  •  My  lt»rd,  he  was  lawfully  convicted. 

•  i  0"  '■'.  ■  It  i'i  t  lUc*  Njid  she.  '  for  when  they  s;ud  to  him,  do  you 
^■■"  \->  :■■...•  ■•..■•\-rr:-"it.  1:0  said  iT.iv  tl^s.  that  he  liad  been  at  several 
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meetings,  both  where  there  were  preaching  the  word  and  prayer^  and 
that  they  had  God's  presence  among  them.' 

'  Judge  Twisdon.  Whereat  Judge  Twisdon  answered  very  angrily, 
saying,  '  What,  you  think  we  can  do  what  we  list ;  your  husband  ia  a 
breaker  of  the  peace,  and  is  convicted  by  the  law/  &c.  Where- 
upon  Judge  Hale  called  for  the  statute-book. 

'  Woman.  *  But/  said  she,  *  my  lord,  he  was  not  lawfully  convicted/ 

'  Chester.  Then  Justice  Chester  said,  '  My  lord,  he  was  lawfully 
cxmvicted.' 

'  Woman,  '  It  is  false,'  said  she,  '  it  was  but  a  word  of  discourse  that 
they  took  for  a  conviction  (as  you  have  heard  before). 

'  Chester.  '  But  it  is  recorded,  woman,  it  is  recorded/  said  Justice 
Chester.  As  if  it  must  be  of  necessity  true  because  it  was  recorded  I 
With  which  words  he  often  endeavoured  to  stop  her  mouth,  having  no 
other  argument  to  convince  her  but  '  it  is  recorded,  it  is  recorded.* 

'  Woman,  '  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  I  was  a  while  since  at  London,  to 
see  if  I  could  get  my  husband's  liberty,  and  there  I  spoke  with  my 
Ijord  Bark  wood,  one  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  my  husband's  release- 
ment ;  who,  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  said,  that  they  could  not  re- 
lease him,  but  had  committed  his  releasement  to  the  judoss,  at  the 
next  assizes.  This  he  told  me ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  you  to  see  if 
any  thing  may  be  done  in  this  business,  and  you  give  neither  releaae- 
ment  nor  relief  !  To  which  they  gave  her  no  answer,  but  made  as  if 
thej  heard  her  not.  Only  Justice  Chester  was  often  up  with  this, 
'  He  is  convicted,'  and  '  it  is  recorded.' 

*  Woman.  *  If  it  be,  it  is  false/  said  she. 

*  Chester.  '  My  lord,'  said  Justice  Chester, '  he  is  a  pestilent  fellow ; 
there  is  not  such  a  fellow  in  the  county  again.' 

'  Twisdon.  '  What,  will  your  husband  leave  preaching  ?  If  he  will 
do  so,  then  send  for  him.' 

'  Woman,  *  My  lord,'  said  she,  *  he  dares  not  leave  preaching  as  long 
as  he  can  speak.' 

'  Twisdon.  '  See  here,  what  should  we  talk  any  more  about  such  a 
fellow  ?     Must  he  do  what  he  lists  ?     He  is  a  breaker  of  the  peace.' 

'  Woman.  She  told  him  again,  that  he  desired  to  live  peaceably,  and 
to  follow  his  calling,  that  his  family  might  be  maintained  ;  and  more- 
over, said  she,  my  lord,  '  I  have  four  small  children,  that  cannot  help 
themselves,  one  of  which  is  blind,  and  we  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but 
the  charity  of  good  people.' 

'  Hale.  '  Hast  thou  four  children  ?'  said  Judge  Hale ;  '  thou  art  but 
a  young  woman  to  have  four  children.' 

'  Woman.  '  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  I  am  but  mother-in-law  to  them, 
having  not  been  married  to  him  yet  full  two  years.  Indeed,  I  was 
with  child  when  my  husband  was  6rst  apprehended ;  but  being  young, 
and  unaccustomed  to  such  things,  said  she,  I  being  smayed  at  the 
news,  fell  into  labour,  and  so  continued  for  eight  days,  and  then  was 
delivered,  but  my  child  died.' 

'  Hale.  Whereat,  he  looking  very  soberly  on  the  mother,  said, 
'  A  las,  poor  woman .'' 
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V:?  i.r  iIm"  >:iMn-  (Mtiil'-iTMi-  f-T  Hi!  iry  T.-r*  ..  I'w'J — \*'uAK  th»-  :"•■■.•:' 
riliimn  nfihr  Pil^^rini  jn  .'I'lv.-rTiN.-il  \\\i[:  ::iMiti'»n>.  It  :-»  pr--*- iMv  t!.. ' 
llii-  I:i11rr  H'|»riiit.  inrlinli-d  :j]1  tlii*  ii:<i^t  ii;'i]i««rtiiiit  i!iipri'Vvrrieii:>  i:.  • 
.Mi"inrMi;it  1(H) .  \\  Iiidi  llic  jmtlj'»r  i-vi-r  ij];ulc  in  hi-s  M^rk  :  f-T  i'l  -ti 
:i(In  I'l  li  .iMM'Ml  oil  tin-  rrvj-i  •«'  iS  tl;*'  fr«  iriti-jiiect*  prt-Hxinl  t-i  tl".-.  \:J..'' 
nliiiiMi.  it  is  '.t:ili'(l  tli;il  tin*  iourtli  *  li.xl  in:uiv  ailclitiniis  mure  tl.iii  ..:^ 
|<ri'Ci'iliu«'. ' '-     jip.  .")."» I ,  ;"».')!?. 

( >ii  ilii'  •;;iMiiiis  <>f  Mimyaii  mucli  lias  been  written.      Dr.  JuIim- 

*.oti  inuf  iiuiK  (lie  lit  lie  djiii^litor  *)f  Bislioi)   Percy  on   his  kiuv. 

.111.1  .isknl  liiT  Imw  vlic  lilcf(l  iln»  Pil^^rim's  rro^'rt's^i.     She  roj'li"i 

iImi  nIw  Ii.kI  not  reiiil  it.     '  No!*  said  the  Doctiir,  *  then  I  w«»ii!l 

•  MiM  \\\\c  one  riirlliiiio-  lor  you.'     This  was  harsh  ;  hut  it  siionL^l} 

i'\pi.'ssi-,I  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  book.    Tlie  hold  which 

V.  i.iJM'N  ol'  the  ehihlish  iinairi nation  wc  have  already  alludetl  to: 

\t'r  u  »•  i,nin»M  .j^ree  wilh    Mr.  Philip,  that  Mio  other  jxf'"^^*^* ''^ 

■\,'..  !ms   li.hl   !hl»i  lasrination— no  other  work   besides  the  Pil- 

•  '.    ■.'■is  n:ne.'^      Kobinson   CVusoe,  and  the  Arabian  Nii:li^ 

» .'    .     N   v.w\\\    in   an   eipial   deu;ree   with   Biinyan*s    alleirory: 

\-\  !.i!l  .m  innneasuiable  distance   behimi   in  other  an  I 

■■•■•  » '■    I'.'  *|ii.di'ies. 

>  y^(  ,\\\  aiiilior  may  bo  estimated  by  his  power  t«» 

/    )",';\::.\rlt\  «>t'   Hunyan   ijives  j)roof  of  a  «;re.iri  r 

.  .  •  .N  :»^  Mi»iner  ox  Miltt)n  :  for  their  epies  are  ri;ul 

N   '^K    t'..i:N;  while  the  Pilgrim's  Proin*ess  inlii- 

V\\c  \»Ksniess  o(  its  eireidation  is  perluii'* 

■  '.     V.    ,..!»'N  !)oe's  slu>rt  narrative   of  the  autlun'* 

^  ^  .    ...     ..'..  \x  uork  •  hath  been  printed  in  rram-i'. 

\-       '.      :  .r:.'..  .;::e.  in  Welsh:  and  about  a  hinuiriV. 

;\  ."^'ni.      So  eaijerly  was  it  read  in  till' 

''  »\i"»:.  :\i .      Nor  has  its  popularity  abacoi 

.  .    .■     ..-,;:..;  .iiul  tit'tv  vcars.      It  is  priuri'i 

..■.'.  >  .  i\  lor  the  library,  and  for  rlu 

.   \  x»:  iiir.Niraiio!!  and  enibel!i»>liini":t- 

.'.    »     ..^-..-.r:  it  is  ineluded  in  tvir) 

-     V     ^^  .^  .   ..•  i  is  to  be  found  in  ainnj^i 
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would  these  judges  and  magistrates  bave  thought,  eouU  they  have 
seen  the  future  lionora  ot'  that  superlative  genius  whom  they 
regarded  as  beneath  their  notice ;  his  high  rank  in  the  literature 
of  their  country ;  and  his  imperishable  name,  revered  by  all  lands, 
and  all  generations?  It  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that,  wliile 
looking  back  on  the  persecutions  of  that  era,  we  see  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  our  literary  history  among  the  despised 
nonconformists.  Milton  mid  Bunyan  would  do  honor  to  any 
party,  and  the  British  I  )i«senters  may  boost  that  tlie  authors  of 
the  greatest  epic,  and  tlie  greatest  allegory,  which  have  been 
produced  in  almost  six  thousand  years,  are  tlieir  brethren. 

It  is  interesting  to  leurn,  that  Bunyan  found  a  friend  in  Iiis 
jailor,  who  mitigated  thesfveriiy  of  his  suffering  as  far  as  possible, 
and  even  permitted  him  to  leave  the  prison,  and  mingle  with  his 
congregation.  Thus  he  appears  to  have  frequently  attended  the 
church- meetings  of  hifi  people,  to  have  preached  occasionally, 
and  even  to  have  visited  London  during  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment On  one  occasion,  however,  the  kind  jailor  narrowly 
escaped  discovery. 

' '  It  being  known  to  some  of  the  persecuting  prelates,'  says  Iviniey, 

*  that  Bunyan  was  often  out  of  prison,  they  xent  doim  an  officer  to  talk 
%ritli  the  jailor  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to  find  him  out,  he  wiut  to 
arrive  there  in  the  middle  of  the  nifi;ht.  Bunynn  was  nt  home  with  his 
ftmily  ;  but  so  restless  thut  he  could  not  sleep.  He  therefore  told  his 
wife  that  he  mutt  return  inunedialetv.  He  did  so,  and  the  jailor 
blamed  him  for  coming  in  iit  hu  \iiiri':isim;iljlc  an  ijii\:t.  Early  'u\  t!ir 
morning  the  messenger  came,  and  said,  '  Are  all   the  prisoners  safe  V 

*  Yes.'  '  Is  John  Bunyan  safe  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  Let  me  see  him."  He  was 
called  and  appeared,  and  all  was  well.  After  the  messenger  left,  ihe 
jailor  said  to  Bunyan,  '  Well,  you  may  go  out  again  when  you  think 
proper ;  for  you  know  when  to  return  better  than  I  can  tell  you.* 

—p.  364. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  measures  were  taken  to  confine  htm 
more  strictly,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  went  beyond  the 
prison  walla  during  the  space  of  seven  years. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  '  Bunyan's  Biblit^raphy,'  are  some 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  concerning  his  literary  produc- 
tions, and  the  dates  of  their  first  appearance  in  print.  Imme- 
diately following  a  list  of  si.\ly  of  his  works  by  Charles  Doe,  a 
Baptist  minister,  some  notices  occur  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
which  may  prove  interesting  to  our  bibliographical  readers. 

'  It  appears  from  this  list,  then,  that  the  work  on  which  Bunyan  was 
engaged  when  the  thoiipht  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  entered  into  his 
mind,  was  in  all  probahility  The  Strait  Gate,  the  image  whereof  is  to 
be  traced  in  that  wicket.gate  through  which  Christian  enters  on  to  the 
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way  of  life.  The  date  affixed  to  this  composition  is  1676,  and  the 
earliest  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Projrress  at  present  known  is  the  sec«»iul 
[edition,]]  '  with  additions/ printed  in  107B  ;  but  the  time  thus  supplied 
ironfimis  the  conjecture  that  the  first  impression  must  have  appeared  in 
the  year  previous.  This  supposition  is  also  supported  by  an  advertise- 
ment <>f  the  work  with  the  title  given  at  length,  contained  in  *  A  Cun- 
tiimation  of  a  General  Catalogue  of  Books  printed,  and  published  at 
LcMulon  in  Hilary  Term,  1677.  No.  14.  Licensed,  February  \Mu 
\^ll*  Small  folio.  The  boi»k  is  announced,  *  price  bound  Is.  rul. 
Printed  for  Nathaniel  Ponder,  at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry  :'  in  No. 
22  of  the  same  catalogue  for  Hilary  Term,  1679 — 16tJ0,  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Pilgrim  is  advertised  with  additions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  latter  reprint  included  all  the  most  important  improvements  and 
augmentations  which  the  author  ever  made  in  his  work ;  for  in  an 
advertisement  on  the  reverse  of  the  frontispiece  prefixed  to  the  eighth 
edition,  it  is  stated  that  the  fourth  *  had  many  additions  more  than  any 
preceding." — pp.  551,  552. 

On  the  genius  of  Bunyan  much  has  been  written.  Dr.  John- 
son once  took  the  little  daughter  of  Bishop  Percy  on  his  knee, 
arid  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  She  replied 
that  she  had  not  read  it  ^  No  !'  said  die  Doctor,  *  then  I  would 
*  not  give  one  farthing  for  you.*  This  was  harsh ;  but  it  strongly 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  book.  The  hold  which 
it  takes  of  the  childish  imagination  we  have  already  alluded  to; 
yet  we  cannot  atrree  with  Mr.  Philip,  that  *  no  other  genius,  as 
^yet,  has  had  this  fascination —no  other  work  besides  the  Pil- 
'  grim  this  fame.**  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Arabian  Nights 
have  this  merit  in  an  equal  degree  with  Bunyan*s  allegory; 
though  they  fall  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  in  otlicr  and 
more  important  qualities. 

If  the  genius  of  an  author  may  be  estimated  by  his  power  to 
plesLse,  then  the  popularity  of  Bunyan  gives  proof  of  a  greater 
genius  than  belongs  to  Homer  or  Milton  :  for  their  epics  are  read 
only^  or  chiefly,  by  scholars ;  while  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  inter- 
ests all  minds  alike.  The  vastness  of  its  circulation  is  perliaps 
unequalled.  '  In  Charles  Doc's  short  narrative  of  the  author's 
^  life  ...  it  is  stated  that  the  work  ^  liath  been  printed  in  France, 
^ '  Holland,  New  England,  and  in  Welsh ;  and  about  a  hundreii 
^  ^  thousand  in  England.' ' — p.  556.  So  eagerly  was  it  read  in  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  its  existence.  Nor  has  its  popularity  abated 
during  the  succeeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  printed 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  size,  for  the  library,  and  for  the 

foekct ;  and  with  every  variety  of  illustration  and  embellishmeiit. 
t  is  a  stock-book  with  every  bookseller ;  it  is  included  in  every 
collection  of  the  British  Chissics ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  ahnost 
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every  cottage  in  tlie  kingdom,  wliere  the  itiliabitaiits  are  read- 
ers. 

As  a  work  of  genius  it  will  boar  comparison  with  the  noblest 
emanations  of  the  hummi  miud ;  biit  as  a  mere  literary  produc- 
tion it  would  be  unfair  to  measure  it  with  the  works  of  accom- 
plished scholars.  Bunvaii's  want  of  education  must  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  his  dii'ects,  and  his  occasional  wa.nt  of  polish. 
Yet  it  is  wonderful  how  little  there  is  to  excuse  when  tried  by 
the  most  rigid  canons  of  criticism.  Using  only  tlie  vernacular 
Saxon,  the  language  of  the  common  people,  lie  has  moulded  it 
ioto  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  pathos;  and  bas  equally  made 
it  express  his  ideas  when  they  rise  to  the  sublime  and  terrible. 
His  thoughts  are  simple  and  natural,  and  be  always  clothes  them 
in  appropriate  language.  When  we  keep  in  mind  that  his  only 
books  in  prison  were  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  we 
wonder  at  his  mastery  o\'er  his  native  tongue  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
the  potency  of  his  spell  is  in  his  scriptural  language,  that  anti- 
quated turn  of  speech  %vbich  possesses  a  kind  of  sacredness,  and 
is  associated  in  our  minds  with  all  that  is  most  hallowed  in  eartli 
and  heaven. 

The  subject  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  one  of  universal 
interest  This  is  perceived  by  tiie  child  who  reads  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  tin'  allegory  ;  but  who  feels  that  going  on 
pilgrimage  is  a  matter  to  which  all  other  things  are  trifles,  and 
whose  great  desire  is  to  become  a  pilgrim  too.  It  does  not,  like 
tlie  Iliad,  treat  of  kings  and  heroes ;  nor,  like  the  Paradise  Lost, 
relate  tbe  wars  of  angels,  with  Eden,  and  heaven,  and  hell  for  its 
scenery :  but  it  has  a  greater  theme  than  either,  the  salvation  of 
a  lost  soul ;  the  most  glorious  subject  that  ever  occupied  the  mind 
of  poet  or  angel ;  that  which  inspirits  the  everlasting  songs  of 
heaven  ;  and  which  caused  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  is  the  infinite  importance  of  this  subject  that  commu- 
nicates an  intensity  of  interest  to  the  character  of  Christian  from 
his  first  setting  out  on  pilgrimage  to  his  arrival  at  the  celestial 
city.  We  feel  that  an  immortal  soul  is  at  stake,  which  is  worth 
more  than  whole  worlds,  that  a  mighty  contest  is  going  on,  in  the 
event  of  which  creation  is  interested ;  and  that  all  this  personally 
affects  ourselves ;  that  every  man's  soul  is  a  microcosm  in  which 
heaven  and  hell  are  striving  fw  the  victory  ;  and  that  Christian 
and  his  pilgrimage  are  only  a  type  of  what  we  should  be. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Bunyan's  immortal  work  is  its  preemi- 
nent usefulness.  In  this  particular  most  of  the  gigantic  efforts  of 
human  intellect  must  yield  tbe  palm  to  tbe  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  is  this  which  encircles  the  author  with  alight  compared  with  which 
the  lustre  of  science  and  learning,  and  of^genius  itself,  is  only  a 
shadow.  And  this  glory  is  unfading;  it  will  outlive  tbe  earth 
itself,  and  glow  with  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  when  many 
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H  hero  and  poet  will  have  passed  into  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  he  that  turncth  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stan 
for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  to  employ  genius  nobly  indeed*  when 
the  crown  won  on  earth  shall  be  worn  m  heaven. 

Mr.  Philip's  Life  of  Bunyan  is  an  interesting  work  ;  and  many 
parts  of  it  are  powerfully  written.  The  author  never  nvrites  so 
well  as  when  he  grasps  a  difficult  subject  which  calk  for  the 
exertion  of  all  his  powers.  Some  of  tlie  chapters  in  this  work 
are  very  excellent.  But  we  are  convinced  tliat  Mr.  Philip  is 
capable  of  something  better,  and  we  grieve  to  see  him  limitinsr 
his  usefulness  by  an  occasional  coarseness  and  valgarity  of  style 
which  is  evidently  not  the  result  of  ignorance  or  inability  to  write 
well ;  but  of  carelessness,  or  even  of  an  affectation  of  quaintness. 
lie  delights  in  choosing  sometimes  the  very  last  words  which 
would  occur  to  a  man  of  refined  taste ;  and  as  if  he  had  not 
already  sufficiently  shocked  his  readers,  he  gprataitously  points 
out  the  offensive  expressions  by  printing  them  in  italics.  \Vc 
wish  also  to  express  our  disapprobation  strongly  of  the  vicious 
practice  which  is  certainly  avoided  by  our  best  writers,  of  fre- 
quently distinguishing  particular  words  in  this  way.  It  must  be, 
in  almost  all  cases,  unnecessary ;  and  is  either  a  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  his  own  want  of  perspicuity,  or  an  insalt  to 
the  reader,  as  it  suspects  him  of  a  want  of  understanding. 

Our  respect  for  Mr.  Philip's  powers  of  mind  and  attainments  is 
considerable.  Is  it  too  late  to  expect  a  more  dignified  style  of 
writing  from  him,  less  characterized  by  those  oddities  which 
ofFond  literary  men  ?  We  sincerely  hope  not  The  extensiveness 
of  his  circle  of  readers,  instead  of  making  him  satisfied  and  self- 
complacent,  should  operate  in  a  contrary  way,  and  induce  tenfold 
care  and  study  to  plesise  as  well  as  to  profit.  Were  his  geuius 
cluistised  and  controlled  by  a  severe  taste,  the  number  of  his  ad- 
mirers would  rapidly  increase,  and  his  usefulness  would  be  pro- 
portionably  augmented. 


The  Cimdensed  Commentary  and  Family  Expotition  of  ike  Uoltf 
Bible :  conlainhifr  the  Authorized  Vertiam.  of  the  Old  and  Af*'' 
Testaments  ;  frith  the  most  valuable  CritictMms  of  ike  besilBiblical 
Writers  ;  Practical  Ueflections  ;  and  Marginal  Referencei,  ^'' 
By  tlie  Rov.  Iiijrrain  Cobbin,  M.A.     London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

Ilaviii-i'    ixprossed   our   favorahlo  opinion  of  this  work  on  it«  f»n^ 
nppoaraiKT,  it  is  onlv  jieci^ssary  that  wc  i^hould  now  specify  the  iu^- 
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provciiiciits  nliiali  liave  been  made  in  the  prcscul  edition.  TLe 
Indexes  hai-e  bten  ctilarged,  a  Scripture  Diary  '  direcliTig  the  reader 
'to  a  plan  for  perusing  the  whole  Scriptures  yearly  '  has  been  jireiiKed 
fby  permission  of  its  author  the  Rev.  John  Whitridge,  more  than  a 
"'" "  i«and  addiiionid  notes  have  been  inserted,  and  the  emrto  of  tlie 
ler  impressiiin  luive  been  corrected.  An  increased  acquaintance 
the  work,  derivt-d  from  the  daily  use  of  it  in  our  own  nimily,  has 
ly  strengtheiiL'd  our  conviction  of  its  sterling  worth,  and  induces 
emphatically  to  repeat  our  former  recommi'ndation  of  it  as  '  the 
fft  valuable  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  sn  season- 
le  that  it  conies  as  a  desideratum  to  relieve  T'liristian  families  from 
perple^tity  in  choosing  an  exposition  wliich,  wiihout  being  loo 
should  be  sufficiently  copious,  and  without  being  too  critical, 
lid  be  snfBcieutly  explanatory  and  practical.' 

r 

W7ke   Pkilanlkrapisl ;  or  Selfitknest  and  Benevolence  lUuttrated.     A 
Tale.     By  a  Lady.     London  :  W.  Ball. 

The  work  before  us  though  entitled  '  A  Tale,'  does  not,  strictly, 
lome  under  thiit  denomination,  nor  is  it  to  be  tried  by  the  tests  usually 

S plied  to  such  productions.  It  has,  indeed,  a  hero,  in  the  person  of 
r.  Darcy,  a  man  of  wealth,  intelligence,  piety,  and  public  spirit,  who 
ip  the  '  Philanthropist '  of  the  book,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
jjft^y  who  take  up  the  volume  entirely  for  its  title,  were  to  complain  of 
jjbbe  want  of  continuous  and  sustained  interest,  for  it  has  neither  plot 
npr  denouement ;  while  they  who  read  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  will  be 
junteTtained  as  well  as  instructedj  for  they  will  find,  with  perfect  variety 
irf  object,  an  abundance  of  varied  and  appropriate  illustrations.  Such 
leaders  will  discover  qualities  much  hisher  and  more  valuable  than 
Qiose  of  the  must  skilfully  continued  and  best  wound  up  tale.  They 
will  see  the  root  of  sellishness  laid  bare,  its  most  intricate  ramifications 
lunced,  and  its  secret  insinuations  detected  and  exposed  ;  while  a  mir- 
ror ia  held  up  in  which  many  ivill  see  the  disgusting  deformity  of  that 
which  they  have  hitherto  cherished  as  a  grace  and  ornament. 


Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Anmial  AKembly  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  held  at  the  Congregational  Librart/,  Mag, 
JJ{39;  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and  other  Documenta. 
Published  by  the  Congregational  Union. 

Accounlofthe  Proceedings  of  the  Twenig-seventk  Annual  Session  of 
the  BaptiH  Union,  held  in  London,  1839 ;  tottA  the  Report  of  the 
Stale  of  lite  Denomination  and  an  Appendix,  London:  G.  Wight- 
Two  important  and  interesting  documents  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
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CORRESPOXDEXCE  WITH  THE  EDITOR. 

Tin:  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Morison,  in 
relation  to  the  article  '  Are  we  Protestants?*  which  appeared  in 
our  Aiij^ust  No.  is  given  at  his  request,  and  would  have  been  in- 
soitod  last  month  had  not  the  Editor's  absence  from  Loudon 
prevented. 

'  The  writer  of  '  Are  we  Protestants  ?*  asks  for  the  thoughts  of  the 
preachers  on  whom  he  animadverts.     I  can  only  say^  that  though  I  am 
not  ])re])are<l  to  censure  every  restrictive  clause  in  the  trust-deedii  of 
])hices  of  worship,  (for  in  that  case  we  must  censure  tlie  appropriation 
of  certain  buildings  to  Dissenters,  to  Protestants,  and  even   to  Chris- 
tians,) I  liave  long  thought  that  some  most  objectionable  trust-det-ds 
exist:  trust-deeds  which  seem  designed  to  chain  the  free   servant  of 
Christ  to  the  niinutitc  which  weakness  or  intolerance  has  magnified 
into  fundamental  ])rinciple8y —which   impose   duties  on   the  trustees 
which  n(»ne  but  exact  theidogians  can  perform, — which  indicate  a  lean- 
ing on  an  arm  (»f  ilesh,  where  we  ought  to  lean  alone  on  the  power  and 
grace  of  our  lUuleemer.     But  although  I  apprehend,  (so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  a  hasty  perusal,)  that  I  accord  in  opinion,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  with  your  reviewer,  I  do  not  think  that  improper  restrictions 
exist  to  the  degree  which  lie  apprehends.     They  cannot  exist  at  all  in 
most  of  our  old  ])laces  of  worship,  unless  an  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  specifications  of  the  trust-deeds  ;  and  in  that  case,  it  may  per- 
haps admit  of  a  cpiestion,  whether  the  alteration  is  legal  ?     I  really  do 
not  know  the  terms  in  wliich  most  of  the  modem  trust-deeds  in  thi> 
lU'ighbourliood  are  expresswl ;  nor  do  1  know,  though  I  have  often 
tlhiuglit  of  it,  that  the  subject  of  trust-deeds  presented  itself  to  me 
N\  hen   preparing  the  sermon  on  which  your  reviewer  has  remarked ; 
hut  had    the  subject  occurred  to  me,  I   should  have  thought  that  in 
])reaching  before  the  ministers  of  Essex,  I  was  addressing  pastors  wh»» 
for  the  nu^st  part  officiated  in  places,  wliich  when  built  were  put  in 
trust  xim])ly  for  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  hence  though  my  opinion 
on  tru^t-deeds  may,  in  a  c(msiderable  degree,  accord  with  that  of  the 
reviewer,    I    should  not  have  been   conscious   of  any   inoongruitv  in 
addressing  my  beloved  brethren  as  preachers,  who  without  inconsistency 
and  witln^ut  reserve  could  say,  the  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is  thereligi'^n 
of  Protestants.     1   shall  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  calmly  and  reli- 
giously discussed.     It  is,  however,  rather  unfortunate  that  your  n-- 
viewer  has  tlirown  tiown  his  giiuntlet  where  it  can  hardly  be  Ud^en  up.' 


*,fc*  The  above  is  not  the  only  communication  which  we  have 
received  on  the  subject  of  the  article  referred  to.  We  liave  in- 
serted it  beciuiso,  as  Mr.  M.  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  piett"* 
which  were  reviewed,  it  seems  due  to  him  to  admit  his  defence. 
We   have  thought   it  right,  however,  to  decline  the  insertion  «< 
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communications,  althougli  in  &vor  of  tlio  views  advnnvccl 
,  because,  as  the  Eclectic  is  not  a  magazine,  we  are  pre- 
d  from  opening  its  pages  after  the  manner  of  such  a  work, 
'iting  the  opinions  of  others,  and  expres&ing  a  witlingness  to 
le  the  subject,  our  idea  was,  (und  it  may  he  necessary  here 
distinctly  to  e.\plain  it,)  that  some  or  otlier  of  our  friends 
t  perliaps  be  led  to  give  us  his  thoughts  titlic-r  in  a  pamphlet 
rough  the  medium  of  tlie  '  Congregaliniiiil'  or'Bapiist' 
izines,  and  tliat  after  this,  in  noticing  or  reviewing  some 
priate  publication,  we  might  add  to  our  previous  aiiimadver- 
or  explain,  defend,  or  retract  them,  as  our  convictions  of 
and  duty  might  require.  It  appears  to  the  Editor  ne- 
:y  to  give  this  explanation  of  what  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
■Btood,  and  he  thinks  it  right  to  add,  in  behalf  of  himself, 
he  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  that  nothing  was  iiirther 
the  thoughts  of  either  than  'throwing  down  the  gauntlet,'  or 
)uch  warlike  notion  as  the  phrase  suggests.  He  thinks  it 
be  evident  to  any  candid  and  impjirtial  person,  that  nothing 
0  honest  desire  to  pursue  truth  and  preserve  consistekcy, 
hazards,  could  have  led  either  to  the  writing  or  the  accept- 
of  '  Are  we  Protestants?'  and  that  there  is  nothing  iu  the 
or  spirit  of  the  piece  inconsistent  with  Christian  respect  and 
;nce  towards  the  gentlemen  whoso  writings  are  referred  to 
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In  the  Press. 

tinentjil  Iruila:  Travellinfj  Sketclics  and  Historicnl  Recollections, 
Iting  llie  AniiqiiLtv-,  Kellsioti,  und  Manners  of  tlie  Hindoos— the  Extent 
,iali  Conqiicsls,  und  the  Vrttgrusa  of  Missionary  Operations.  By  J.  W. 
:,  M.H.I.A.  lieiiutifully  illustrated  with  wood  engravings. 
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.  I.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- Genera  I  of  Birth$y 
haths,  and  Marriages  in  England.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

Encyclopaedia   Britannica.     Part  CVlIF.     Article,  Registration. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

HE  disgraceful  state  of  our  Registration  has  lone  been  pro- 
verbial. The  fact  was  well  known  and  generally  admitted, 
ugh  the  prejudices  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  national  in 
le  but  sectarian  in  spirit  and  tendency,  have  long  prevented 
application  of  any  effectual  remedy.  Amongst  the  thousand 
8  inflicted  on  this  country  by  its  Church  Establishment,  the 
fused  state  and  limited  range  of  its  registers,  was  by  no  means 
least.  Men  of  all  parties  acknowledged  the  evil,  and  our 
Pts  of  law  were  daily  witnesses  to  the  mischiefs  which  flowed 
a  it  Still  it  was  permitted  to  go  on,  for  the  pride  of  an  inso- 
Church  refused  to  sanction  its  correction.  The  pecuniary 
Tests  and  supremacy  of  the  clergy  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
^ed  in  the  preservation  of  the  old  system,  and  tnis  was  enough 
endear  even  its  defects,  its  acknowledged  imperfections,  its 
lusiveness  and  latent  intolerance,  to  the  members  of  the  *  most 
lerant  church  in  Christendom.'  Happily  a  new  era  has  com- 
nced,  and  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  significant  achievements 
been  the  establishment  of  a  national,  in  place  of  a  sectarian, 
istration.  We  rejoice  in  this  fact  on  many  accounts.  We 
e  termed  it  significant,  and  as  such  we  regard  it.  It  is  but 
iatory,  and  must  be  followed  by  other  changes  favorable  to 
social  improvement,  and  tending  to  dissociate  our  secular 
(rests  from  the  superintendence  of  a  class,  whose  religious 
;es  we  decline,  and  whose  pretences  we   identify  with   the 
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working  of  'the  man  of  sin.'  The  subtlety  of  antichrist  was 
early  shown  in  the  efforts  made  by  an  aspiring  elergy  to  extend 
their  influence  beyond  tlie  range  of  their  retigions  duties. 
«  When,'  says  Milton,  *  through  Constantine's  lavish  superstition, 
'  they  (the  pastors  of  the  church)  forsook  their  first  love,  and  set 

*  themselves  up  two  gods  instead,  Mammon  and  tlieir  belly  ;  then 
^  taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  power  which  they  bad  on  men  s 

*  consciences,  they  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  to  get  the  body 

*  also,  and  bodily  things  into  their  command :  upon  which  their 

*  carnal  desires,  the  spirit  daily  quenching  and  dying  in  them, 

*  knew  no  way  to  keep  themselves  up  from  falling  to  nothing,  but 

*  by  bolstering  and  supporting  their  inward  rottenness  by  a  carnal 
•and  outward  strength.'*  History,  while  it  records  the  success  of 
their  policy,  bears  witness  also  to  the  many  evils  which  flowed 
out  of  it. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  names  were  changed,  but 
tilings  remained  much  as  they  were.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
)olicy  of  Henry  who  founded,  nor  of  Elizabetli  who  perfected  the 
inglisih  Protestant  Church,  to  disrobe  the  clei^y  of  such  of  their 
usurpations  as  were  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  crown. 
Neither  of  these  monarchs  cared  one  jot  or  tittle  about  the  reli- 
gious rights  or  welfare  of  their  people;  and  it  never  entered  into 
their  minds,  therefore,  to  command  their  supple  priests  to  restrict 
themselves  to  their  spiritual  functions.  The  state  clergy  con- 
tinued to  meddle  with  the  duties  of  the  magistrate,  and  were  re- 
tained in  offices  which  rendered  their  presence  and  cooperation 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  some  of  the  most  important  transac- 
tions of  civil  life.  Hence  resulted  a  vast  accession  to  their  influ- 
ence, which  operated  greatly  to  the  pr^udice  of  other  religious 
teachers  not  similarly  distinguished.     The  times  were  long  pro- 

f)itious.  Ignorance  and  superstition  prevailed,  the  crown  was 
ittlc  less  than  despotic,  and  the  temple  of  the  God  of  truth  ^*a» 
served  by  men  to  whom  ignorance  was  as  knowledge,  and  the 
trappings  of  office  far  better  than  the  unostentatious  services  of  a 
minister  of  Christ  The  result  may  easily  be  anticipated,  and  has 
been  evidenced  in  recent  times  over  the  whole  face  of  our  country. 
An  artificial  status  has  been  given  to  the  established  deigy,— a 
status  wholly  irrespective  of  moral  worth  and  of  religious  attain- 
ments. The  adventitious  patronage  of  the  state,  with  its  endow- 
ments and  its  offices,  has  secured  the  clergy  an  influence  over 
large  masses  of  the  people,  which  they  have  not  fidled  to  employ 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  party  views.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
the  excellency  of  individual  clergymen,  and  rejoice  in  the  local 
benefits  resulting  from  their  psistoral  labors,  but  taking  the  clas» 
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as  a  whole,  we  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  their  zeal  is  sec* 
tarian,  and  their  influence  prejudicial — nay,  injurious  in  the  last 
degree — to  the  religious  welfare  of  their  people. 

Regarding  the  influence  thus  injuriously  exercised  as  resulting 
greatly  from  the  extra-religious  attributes  with  which  they  have 
been  arrayed,  we  rejoice  in  every  measure  which  deprives  them 
of  such  adventitious  aid,  and  limits  their  power  to  the  personal 
worth  and  ministerial  fidelity  which  they  display.     If  they  sur- 

f)ass  other  religionists  in  these  essential  qualifications,  by  all  means 
et  their  influence  be  proportionably  greater ;  but  if  the  fact  be 
otherwise, — if  a  large  majority  of  them  are  preaching  a  gospel 
which  the  apostles  never  preached,  thus  falsifying  the  word  of 
God  and  turning  his  truth  into  a  lie,  then  as  we  value  the  souls  of 
men,  and  desire  their  instruction  in  saving  knowledge,  we  cannot 
but  exult  in  every  event  which  lessens  their  powers  of  mischief, 
and  gives  freer  scope  and  fairer  play  to  other  teachers  who  are 
seeking  to  supply  their  lack  of  service.  Such  is  the  tendency — 
silent  but  efficacious — of  the  new  system  of  registration,  ana  as 
Christians  we  hail  it  with  joy.*  There  are  other  and,  in  our  esti- 
mation, secondary  advantages,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks.  We  hasten  to  notice  briefly  the 
history  of  our  so  called  national  registration,  as  preliminary  to 
laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the  important  facts  which  are 
disclosed  in  the  first  report  of  the  Registrar  general,  now  before 
us.  In  doing  this  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  able  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  simply  remarking 
that  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Lister,  and  displays  the  same  familiarity 
with  his  department,  similar  calmness  of  mind,  sound  judgment 
and  good  feeling,  as  distinguish  his  official  report. 

71ie  earliest  public  authority  known  to  us,  under  which  regis- 
ters of  births  or  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  or  burials,  were 


*  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hale,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1833,  expressly  stated  that,  in  reference  to  a 
merely  civil  registration  '  no  cooperation  could  be  expected,  but  the  reverse' 
from  the  clergymen  of  the  metropolis,  ''since  the  mtroduction  of  such  a 
<;ystem  w^ould  diminish  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  thus  interrupt 
tiieir  connexion,  especially  with  the  lower  orders.'  *  If,'  added  this  gentle- 
man, in  reply  to  a  subsequent  question,  ^it  appeared  to  us  that  our  influence 
would  be  very  materially  weakened,  why  it  could  not  be  expected  that  we 
sliould  willingly  approve  of  that  which  we  saw  probably  would  weaken  the 
influence  which  we  possess.  I  should  say  further,  that  if  we  were  not  to 
object  to  any  plan  which  might  be  calculated  to  destroy  our  influence,  and 
M'liicii  might  give  the  Dissenters  greater  influence,  we  should  not  be  acting 
according  to  our  principles.*  .  .  *  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  additional 
respectability  given  to  dissent  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  all  respects 
«assimilated  to  the  English  Church,  and  that  as  far  as  that  additional  respecta- 
bility is  given  to  it,  so  far  our  superior  influence  is  weakened,* — Report  of 
Select  Committee,  August  lo,  1833. 
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systematically  kept  in  England,  was  au  injanction  issaed  in  Sep- 
tember  1538,   (30    Henry  VIII.,)   by  Lord    Cromwell,  which 
directed  that  a  register-book  should  be  kept  in  every  parish,  by 
the  parson,  viair  or  curate,  and  the   churchwardens,   and    that 
every  Sunday  in   the  presence  of  one  of  the  churchwardens,  the 
parson,  &c.,  should  enter  into  such  book  the  dates  and  names  of 
tiie  christenings,  weddings,  and  burials  of  the  preceding  week. 
A  fine  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  to  be  employed  in  the 
repair  of  the  church,  was  imposed  in  the  event  of  neglect.     A 
simihir  injunction  wiis  issued  by  Edward  VI ,  in  1547,  only  that 
the  penalty  was  directed  *  to  be  employed  to  the  poore-box '  of 
the  parish.     Inquiry  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary  into  the  compliance  which  liad  been  yielded  to  these  direc- 
tions, by  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  the  injunc- 
tion of  1547  was  repeated,  save  that  the  penalty  was  to  be  divided 
between   'the  poore-box'  and  the  repair   of  the   church.     At 
length  the  subject  engaged  the  increased  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Lord  Burgh  ley,  impressed  with  its  importance,  com- 
municated a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  parish  registers  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.      '  Nothing,  however,'   Mr.    Lister 
informs  us,  'appears  to  have  been  done  in  consequence  until 
'  October  1597,  when  a  constitution  was  made  by  the  archbishop, 
*  bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  approved 
'  by  the  Queen ;  which  notices  the  great  utility  of  parish-registers, 
'  and  gives  minute  directions  for  keeping  them,  and  for  the  trans- 
'  mission  of  a  transcript  yearly  to  the  diocesan  registrar.'    h 
aj)pears,  too,  that  persons  were  appointed  for   the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  the  several  orders  had  been  complied  with ;  and 
that  every  minister,  at  institution,  was  required  to  declare  that  he 
would  '  keep  the  register -book  according  to  the  queen's  majesty's 
'injunctions.'     James  I.  repeated  the  injunction  of  1597,  with 
the  addition  of  a  clause  commanding  the  ancient  re^sters  so  far 
as  they  could  be  procured,  but  especially  those  of  Elizstbeth's  reign, 
to  be  copied  into  a  parchment  book,  provided  in  every  parish. 

Thus  far  the  business  of  registration  was  devolved  on  the 
clergy,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  up  to  August  1653,  when  an 
important  alteration  was  effected  in  consonance  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical views  of  the  then  dominant  party.  The  Long  Parliament 
had  been  dissolved  in  the  preceding  April,  and  flie  assembly 
which  is  known  to  history  as  Barebone's  rarliament  was  sitting' 
It  has  long  been  fashionable — and  the  habit  is  not  yet  abandoneii 
— to  ransack  our  noble  language  for  contemptuous  terms,  by 
which  to  designate  this  convention.  Yet  it  has  happened  in 
more  instances  than  one — and  the  matter  now  in  hand  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact — that  the  improvements  of  modem  legislati(0 
arc  but  a  return — partial,  and  therefore  imperfect — to  the  measures 
devised,  and  the  free  j)olicy  broached  by  these  insulted  meiw 
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Among  tlie  many  reforms  tliey  contemplated,  were  the  mode  of 
the  celebration  of  marriage,  and  of  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  There  was  'much  debate,'  says  White- 
lock,  under  date  of  August  8,  11)53, '  upon  the  Act  for  ^larriatjes, 
'  and  the  registering  thereof,  and  of  Births  and  Burials.'*  Tiie 
result  of  this  debate  was  an  Act,  August  24th,  by  whicli  marriage 
was  rendered  a  civil  transaction,  and  the  parish  rL'rrisiiT  was 
placed  on  a  similar  footing.  To  the  former  we  shall  nave  occa- 
sion to  refer  presently,  it  is  with  the  latter  part  of  the  statute 
that  we  have  now  to  do.  It  **-as  ordered  that  '  a  book  of  good 
'  vellum  or  parchment  shall  be  provided  by  every  parish,  for  the 
'registering  of  all  marriages,  and  of  all  births  of  children,  and 
<  burials  of  all  sorts  of  peopl^ ;'  and  the  householders  were  directed 
to  '  make  choice  of  some  able  and  honest  person  to  have  the 
'  keeping  of  the  said  book  ;'  who  was  to  be  approved  and  sworn 
in  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  entitled  the  parish-registrar, 
and  to  remain  in  office  three  years  and  longer  unless  removed  by 
competent  authority. +  The  interference  of  the  clergy  with  these 
civil  matters  was  tlius  terminated  for  a  season.  'J'he  usurpation 
of  ages  was  wrested  from  iheir  grasp,  and  they  were  thrown  back 
on  their  religious  functions  as  the  sole  and  only  legitimate  source 
of  influence.  It  would  have  been  well  for  them,  and  for  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  better  still  for  the  nation  at 
large,  if  this  wise  and  righteous  measure  had  been  confirmed  at 
the  Restoration.  What  the  hierarchy  lost  in  secular  dignity 
would  have  been  amply  compensated  for,  by  the  more  correct 
appreciation  and  the  more  diligent  discJiarge  of  their  spiritual 
duties.  The  civil  influence  of  its  ministers  might  have  been  less, 
but  their  moral  weight  and  ministerial  authority  would  have  been 
greatly  augmented.  But  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  such  were 
not  the  considerations  which  ruled  the  councils  of  the  Stuarts. 
'l"he  throne  and  the  altar  were  restored  to  their  former  honors, 
and  it  was  left  to  another  generation  to  perfect  the  work  of  which 
the  men  of  that  day  were  unworthy. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  tlie  acts  whicli  were  passed  during 
the  succeeding  reigns  down  to  the  time  of  George  III,  They 
were  confessedly  inadequate  to  the  end  contempmted,  and  even 
the  last  of  tliem,  52  George  III.  c.  146,  which  instituted  the 
system  till  recently  acted  on,  was  disfigured  by  some  glaring 
defects.  '  It  is  to  oe  observed,'  says  Mr.  Lister,  '  that  this  act, 
'  which  referred  in  its  title  to  registers  of  births,  made  no  provi- 
•sion  for  recording  the  date  of  Girth.  Neither  did  it  provide  a 
'  recor<l  of  the  date  of  death.  It  only  provided  records  of  the 
*  performance  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  baptism,  marriage, 
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*  and  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church.     It 

<  therefore   afforded   an  insufficient  register,   even  for  members 

<  of  the  Established  Church,  whilst  for  those  who  dissented  from 
'  the  Kstiiblished  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  avail  themselves 

<  of  iX^  ordinances  for  baptism  or  burial,  it  provided  no  register  at 
*•  all.'     Such  was  the  state  of  things  till  recent  times,  and  such  it 
would  have  continued  to  the  present  day,  had  not  the  increase<i 
influence  given  to  the  popular  mind  by  the  Reform  Bill,  enabled 
Dissenters  to  force  their  grievances  on  the  reluctant  attention  of 
the  legislature.     Like  every  other  feature  of  the  State  Church, 
it  was  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  Churchmen.     They  could  see  no 
injustice  in  the  injuries  it  inflicted  on  their  brethren;  no  violation 
of  conscience,  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  penalties  it 
practically  denounced.     It  was  a  light  thing  in  their  estimation, 
that  the  pro|)erty  of  Dissenters  should  be  jeoparded,  or  the  rights 
of  orphans  be  put  to  peril ; — they  were  contumacious  schismatics 
and  their  sin  wsis  to  be  visited  upon  the  third  and  the  fourth 
generation.     Happily  for  the  nation,  other  minds  were  not  so 
obtuse,  other  men  not  so  hard«hearted  as  were  the  clergy  and 
their  advocates.     But  though  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed,  it 
recpiired  immense  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  to  obtain 
reclress  of  their  wrongs.     But  the  times  were  favorable,  and  tliey 
availed  themselves  of   the    happy   moment.     They   were  wi«e 
enough  to  perceive  that,  their  particular  grievances  m  this  matter 
could  be  efltctually  redressed,  only  by  a  reform  of  the  general 
system.     This  therefore  was  urged  on  the  government,  ami  a 
special   committee   of  the  House  of  Commons  M'as  at  len^li 
a|)pointed,  on  the   motion  of  Mr.  Wilks,  in  March   1833,  who 
having  received  evidence  '  from   clergymen   of  the  Established 
^  Church,  and  from  parish  clerks ;  from  gentlemen  of  the  legal 

^  profession  ;  from  authors  devoted  to  antiquarian  research ;  from 
'  persons  of  different  religious  denominations,  including  Catholics, 
^  Dissenters,  Jews,  and  Quakers ;  from  gentlemen  eminently 
'scientific,  and  att^iched  to  statistical  inquiries;  from  meciktil 
^authorities,  who  have  long  desired  ampler  and  more  accurate 

*  information  on  the  extent  and  causes  of  mortality ;  from  an 
'  eminent  foreigner,  distinguished  for  extensive  and  accurate  sta- 
^  tistical  intelligence  ;  and  others  whose  wide-spread  inquiries  in 

*  foreign  countries,  and  peculiar  facilities  of  information  entitled 
'  them  to  respect,'  unanimously  adopted  the  following  conclusions, 
which  they  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  House. 

'  1.  That  the  subject  is  urgently  important. 

*  2.  That  it  involves  matters  of  great  public  and  national  interfrt. 
as  well  as  individual  satisfaction,  and  rights  and  claims  to  property : 
and  doNcrves  the  attention  of  the  humblest  artisan  as  well  as  of  the 
most  philosophical  and  statesman-like  inquirer. 
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'3.  That  tlie  existiog  law  is  iispeifeet  and  lUJuBt,  aiiU  rei]uires  not 
merely  partial  amendment,  but  real  fundamental  reform. 

'  4.  That  the  present  plan,  even  if  improved  and  perfected,  ii»  ap- 
plicahle  to  the  members  of  the  Established  Churc]i,  being  fimnded  on 
religious  rights,  is  exclusive  and  intolerant,  as  It  would  nut  include  a 
Terv  considerable  portion  of  the  reflecting,  intelligent,  aiid  influential 
population  of  the  country,  ivho  are  Protestant  anrf^CalJiolic  dissentera 
from  that  Church,  and  1100  congregations  who  disapprove  infant  bap- 
tism, and  must  practically  punish  them  (including,  ton,  the  community 
who  may  purchase  or  derive  property  from  them.t  for  claiming'  the 
Tights  of  conscience,  and  believing  what  their  judgments  direct. 

'  5.  That  even  to  many  pious  and  worthy  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  the  system  is  productive  of  pain  and  regret,  as  it  often 
induces  a  compliance,  from  mere  secular  motives,  with  sacraments 
which  they  highly  estimate  and  devoutly  revere.     But, 

'G.  That  even  as  to  the  members  of  tlie  Church  it  is  detrimentai 
and  absurd,  since  the  registers  are  mere  registers  of  baptisms  and  not 
of  births,  of  burials  and  not  of  deaths :  since  they  supply  no  adequate 
proof  of  pedigrees,  or  means  of  proving  or  tracing  ancestral  descent ; 
eince  they  are  often  falsified,  stolen,  or  burnt,  inaccurately  inscribed, 
and  carelessly  preserved  ;  since  the  securities  intended  to  he  given  by 
the  las  general  roister  act,  ^52  Geo,  IIL,)  by  directing  the  yearly 
and  un  rsal  transcription  of  the  registers,  their  deposit  with  the 
d  cesa  cords,  and  the  preparation  of  indexes  to  facilitate  searches, 
ha  e  all  xperieaced  only  the  most  limited  fulfilment,  as,  while  one 
fuu  h  of  the  parishes  make  no  returns,  the  returns  that  have  beensent 
a  e  n  e  indorsed,  and  are  subject  to  fire  and  decay,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  act  have  not  and  cannot  be  enforced  ;  and  since  the  value 
of  property  is  diminished  by  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  transfer, 
and  the  insecurity  by  which  it  is  so  often  held  and  acquired.     And, 

'  ?■  That  great  trouble,  vast  expense,  utter  uncertainty,  capricious 
charges,  and  local  and  general  evils  exist,  while  no  means  are  supplied 
to  obtain  the  information  other  countries  possess,  and  justly  value,  as 
to  the  state  of  disease,  the  operation  of  moral  and  physical  causes  on 
the  health  of  the  people,  the  prt^ess  of  population,  and  other  matters 
on  which  accurate  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated  or 
too  intensely  pursued.' 

As  a  remedy  for  these  defects  the  cominUtee  recommended 
that  '  a  national  civil  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
'  should  be  established,'  including  'all  ranks  of  society,  and  reli- 
'  gionists  of  every  class.' 

This  was  an  important  step  gained,  and  it  was  followed  up  la 
August  1836,  by  the  passing  of  such  an  act  as  the  committee  had 
advised,  togetlier  with  one  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  in 
England.  Their  operation  was  suspended  by  the  act  of  7  WilL 
IV.  c.  I,  and  some  amendments  were  introduced  by  the  1  Vict. 
c,  32,  when  tliey  finally  came  into  operation  July  1,  1837, 

By  tliis  act  a  central  office  is  established  in  London,  for  the 
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deposit  of  certified  copies  of  all  registers,  over  which  an  officer 
luimod  the  Registrar -General  is  appointed  to  preside  for  the 
suporiiitondence  of  all  matters  relating  to  registration.  *  Instruc- 
'  tions  emanate  from  this  office  to  all  the  local  oflicers  charged  with 

*  the  various  duties  of  registration  under  this  act,  namely  superin- 

*  tondont  registrars,  with  their  deputies ;  registrars  of  births  and 
'  deaths,  with  their  deputies  ;  and  registrars  of  marriages ;  all  of 

*  whom  act  within  their  respective  districts  under  the  directions 
'  of  the  Registrar-Cleneral,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  dis- 

*  niissjil.'  The  number  of  superintendent  registrars  in  England 
and  \\'ales  on  the  3lst  of  December  last  was  618,  that  of  regis- 
trars of  marriages  was  817,  while  the  registrars  of  births  and 
dtNiths  amounted  on  the  30th  of  September,  1838,  to  2193.  Our 
spaoo  forbids  our  attempting  to  specify  the  distinct  duties  of  these 
Mvoral  olfioers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  inquiry'  may 
gain  all  needful  information  from  the  documents  before  as. 

The  first  report  of  the  Registrar- General  affords  satisfaclor}' 
evidoiu'o  of  Mr.  Lister's  fitness  for  this  appointment.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  public  documents  which  has  been  printed 
for  many  years,  and  if  followed  up  by  future  reports  drawn 
in  the  same  spirit,  displaying  similar  diligence,  equal  dis- 
crimination, and  a  like  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  objects 
sought,  the  nation  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
a  bixly  of  facts  by  which  the  security  of  property,  the  calculations 
of  seionee,  and  the  physiology  of  human  life,  will  be  equally 
advantaged.  Seeing  this  first  fruit  of  the  new  system,  we  are 
only  the  more  surprised  that  the  outcry  of  a  selfish  and  intolerant 
party  was  j>erniitted  so  long  to  deprive  us  of  its  benefits. 

The  iuiportanee  which  attaches  to  a  correct  return  of  births 
and  deaths  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly,  and  the  value  of  such 
a  record  is  greatly  enhanced  when  much  care  is  exercised  in  de- 
termining the  intermediate  periods  of  life,  the  various  diseases  by 
which  it  is  terminated,  and  the  comparative  mortality  of  different 
districts.  Our  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
tremely scanty,  as  all  persons  conversant  with  the  calculations  of 
assurance  offices  are  fully  aware. 

*  Such  details/  says  IVfr.  Lister,  referring  to  the  Abstracts  of 
Deaths,  •  are  of  acknowledged  value,  as  data  for  determining  the  laws 
of  mortality — as  bases  for  calculations  materially  affecting  the  interests 
<jf  millions.  Tables  t'xliibitiiig  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  every  suc- 
cessive year  of  age  are  among  the  most  important  materials  from  which 
are  deduced  the  true  j)rinciples  on  which  should  be  founded  the  sys- 
tems of  Life  Annuities  and  of  Life  Insurance,  and  the  Rules  of 
Friendly  Societies  established  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
maliTiuls  hitherto  accessible  are  admitted  to  have  been  too  limited  for 
framing,  satisfactorily,  tables  to  regulate  the  amount  of  contribution  at 
vari(»us  ages,  by  wliich  members  of  such  societies  may  become  entitW 
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to  allowances  in  old  age,  or  to^  sums  payable  at  death.  The  insuffici- 
ency of  the  data  hitherto  collected,  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  the 
several  tables  founded  on  them,  are  strongly  set  forth  in  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  on  the  laws 
respecting  Friendly  Societies.  It  is  there  stated  that  '  according  to 
the  Northampton  tables,  out  of  1,000  persons  existing  at  the  age  of 
25,  there  survive  at  the  age  of  65,  343  persons.  By  the  Carlisle 
tables,  no  fewer  than  513  persons  will  survive;'  whereby  it  appears 
'  that  a  society  which  should  adopt  the  Northampton  tables  would,  if 
the  mortality  among  its  members  should  correspond  with  the  Carlisle 
tables,  have  three  annuitants  where  it  calculated  upon  two.  Of  those 
annuitants  moreover,  a  larger  proportion  would  live  to  enjoy  the  an- 
nuity for  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  for  instance,  of  the  343 
persons,  who  would  be  annuitants,  according  to  the  Northampton  table, 
98  would  live  for  15  years  ;  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables,  162  per- 
sons would  survive  through  that  period,  and  attain  the  age  of  eighty 
years.'  But  still  more  clearly  will-it  appear  how  great  is  the  want  of 
further  facts  for  the  elucidation  of  these  important  subjects,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  safe  standard,  by  viewing  in  a  tabular  form  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  results  of  seven  approved  tables  of  Mortality, 
which  I  subjoin  in  a  note,  extracted  from  the  above-mentioned  Report. 
The  recommendation  of  that  Report,  that  measures  be  adopted  for 
making  '  an  accurate  and  extensive  collection  of  facts,'  whereby  may 
be  facilitated  '  the  solution  of  all  questions  depending  upon  the  dura* 
tion  of  human  life,'  is  at  length  carried  into  effect ;  ample  materialsj 
thus  conducing  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  are 
now  afforded  in  the  Certified  Copies  of  Registers  deposited  in  the 
General  Register  Oftice  ;.  and  each  year's  accumulation  will  increase 
the  value  of  such  records,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  facts  upon 
which  calculation  may  be  brought  to  bear.' — p.  10. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  births  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  and  the  increase  exhi- 
bited in  the  returns  of  each  successive  quarter  affords  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  progressive  efficiency  of  the  new  system. 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1837 

38,3(58 

36,220 

74,588 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1837    • 

45,948 

43,580 

89,528 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1838     .     . 

58,161 

55,654 

113,815 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1838     .     . 

62,386 
204,863 

59,395 

121,781 

Year  ending  June  30,  1838  .... 

194,849 

399,712 

Various  circumstances  have  tended  to  prevent  the  completeness 
of  these  returns,  amongst  the  foremost  of  which  must  be  placed 
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the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  established  clergy.  But  time  will 
gradually  overcome  this  obstruction,  and  has  already  done  much 
towards  it.  In  the  face  of  an  opposition  unparalleled  for  effrontery 
and  contumaciousness,  the  system  has  steadily  worked  itself  into 
public  confidence,  and  will  ere  long  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of 
Its  enlightened  framers. 

^  There  is  undoubtedly  some  deficiency  in  the  Registration  of  Births, 
even  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1B38,  but  the  deficieney  is  less 
than  that  which  has  long  existed  in  the  Registration  of  Baptisms. 
The  Preface  to  the  Population  Abstract  for  1831,  shows  that  the  mean 
average  annual  Registration  of  Baptisms  for  the  years  1821  to  183(^ 
both  inclusive^  was  375,349 ;  and,  by  application  of  the  same  method 
of  calculation  which  has  been  employed  with  respect  to  Deaths,  it  will 
appear  that  the  number  of  Baptisms  registered  in  the  year  1838,  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  the  probable  population  of  that  year,  would  be 
444,589.  Now,  the  registered  Births  of  the  fourth  quarter  were 
121,781,  which,  multiplied  by  four,  would  exceed  by  more  than 
40,000  the  estimated  number  of  registered  Baptisms  for  the  same 
period.  I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  stating  that,  although  the  Regis. 
tration  of  Births  has  not  approached  so  nearly  to  completeness  as  that 
of  Deaths,  it  has,  since  the  commencement,  made  a  considerable  and 
progressive  advance,  and  during  the  fourth  quarter  <^  the  first  year 
attained  a  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  over  the  average  R^istnu 
tion  of  Baptisms.  Among  the  counteracting  causes  which  affected  it 
in  the  commencement,  I  may  here  mention  the  novdty  of  the  measnre 
— some  indifference  to  the  advantages  which  it  conferred — much  igno- 
rance and  misapprehension  as  to  its  character  and  objects — and  an 
extensive  and  stubborn  opposition.  I  need  only  point  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  entries  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of 
the  Hrst  year,  in  order  to  show  that  those  impediments  to  Registration 
liavc  not  continued  to  prevail  against  it,  but  that  it  has  been  attended 
with  progressive  success — a  success  which  I  attribute  mainly  to  the 
diffusion  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  to  the  diligence  and  intelligence  of  the  local  officers  by  whom 
it  is  carried  into  execution-'— pp,  13, 14. 

In  the  registration  of  deaths  a  nearer  approach  has  been  made 
to  completeness.  Assuming  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1838,  to  be  about  15,324,720,  and  that  the  registered 
burials  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  population  aa  it  had 
done  during  tlie  years  1821  to  1830,  then  the  number  of  parochial 
registers  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  would  be  291,71^ 
But  the  number  of  deaths  registered  under  the  new  system  during 
this  year  was  335,956,  an  excess  upon  the  estimated  number  of 
the  parochial  registers  of  burials  of  44,241« 

Not  satisfied  with  an  abstract  that  shows  the  general  mortality 
of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Lister  has,  with  most  commendable  diligence, 
endeavored  to  ^  exiiibit  the  difference  which  prevails  in  diSerent 
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*  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  compare  town  with  country — agricul- 

*  tural  districts  with  manufacturing  and  mining  districts — the  hilly 
<with  the  low  and  level — the  maritime   with  the   inland — the 

*  eastern  and  northern  with  the  western  and  southern  parts.' 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  comparison,  he  has  supphed  a  table 
wherein  the  abstracts  of  deaths  are  '  reduced  to  a  common  deno- 

*  mi  nation,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  different  ages  out  of 

*  1,000  registered  deaths,  of  which  the  ages  were  recorded,  in 

*  each  of  twenty-five  divisions,  embracing  the  whole  kingdom  is 

*  exhibited  to  view.'  We  can  make  room  only  for  the  first  five 
of  these,  in  which  a  much  higher  rate  of  mortality  is  indicated 
than  in  most  of  the  other  divisions.     [See  page  496.1 

Upon  the  diversities  exhibited  in  these  tables  Mr.  Lister  re- 
marks. 

'  From  a  few  instances  of  extreme  longevity  no  inference  can  be 
safely  drawn ;  but  the  fact  tliat  of  the  deaths  in  any  district  a  com  pa. 
tively  large  population  is  above  the  age  of  70,  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  health  of  that  district.  These  proportions  will  be 
found  to  vary  greatly.  In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of 
1,000  deaths,  li5  have  been  at  the  age  of  70  and  upwards  ;  while  in 
the  North  Riding  and  northern  part  of  the  West  Riaing  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  Durham,  except  the  mining  districts^  the  proportion  has  been 
as  high  as  210.  In  Northumberland,  (excluding  the  mining  districts,) 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  north  of  Lancashire,  the  propor- 
tion has  been  198  ;  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  196  ;  in  Devonshire  192; 
and  in  Cornwall  188. 

'  In  contrast  with  this  evidence  of  the  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  attain  to  old  age  in  these  more  thinly  peopled  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  we  find  results  extremely  different  where  the  population  is 
densely  congregated.  In  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  the  proportion 
who  have  died  at  70  and  upwards  has  been  only  104  ;  and  even  this 
proportion  is  favourable  when  compared  with  that  of  other  large  towns 
— the  proportion  in  Birmingham  being  81,  in  Leeds  79,  and  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  only  about  63. 

'  A  comparison  of  the  mining  parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire, 
and  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  with  the  rural  districts  sur- 
rounding each,  exhibiting  great  differences,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  deaths  in  old  age,  will  justify  the  distinctions  which  I  have  made  in 
placing  them  in  separate  tables, 

'  A  very  marked  diversity  also  appears  in  the  proportion  of  deaths 
of  infants  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  mining  parts  of 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  in  Leeds  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire,  and  the  lowland  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  have  been  more  than  270  out  of 
1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  ;  while  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  in  Herefordshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  in  Wales,  the  deaths  at  that  age  out  of  1,000  at  all 
ages  scarcely  exceeded  180.' — p.  15. 
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It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  found  any  calculation  ou 
sucli  returns  at  present.  A  fev  years  must  be  allowed  for  the 
collection  of  facts,  and  science  may  Uicii  determine  tlieir  practical 


Hpplication  to  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is  eiiou^that  tlie  right 
system  lias  at  length  been  originated.  Let  it  l9t  fair  play  and 
adequate  time,  and  it  will  accomplish  all  we  desire. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  subject  of  Marriage,  on  which  we 
have  a  few  things  to  say  to  our  Dissencing  readers,  some  of  which 
may  not  be  pleasing,  though  nevertbelf-i  just  ami  salutary.  It 
is  proper  for  us  to  premise,  that  we  hold  marriage  to  be  strictly 
and  solely  a  civil  engagement,  and  that  we  therefore  approve 
in  tolo,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  of  tlie  Act  of  1653,  by 
which  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  committed 
to  civil  officers.     '  Against  the  principle  of  this  measure  various 

*  objections  have  been  urged  ;  yet  it  is  difiGcult  to  see,'  remarks  a 
late  historian  of  Nonconformity,  '  how  any  consistent  Dissenter 

'  can  sympathize  with,  or  adopt  them.  Marriage  is  clearly  a  civil  . 
'  contract,  pertaining  to  man  as  such,  and  nut  as  the  professory  or 
'advocate  of  any  religious  creed.  It  is  equally  valid,  whatever 
'  be  the  views  of  the  parties  who  form  it ;  and  as  such,  is  enforced 
'  with  impartial  rigor  on  all  classes  of  society,  ft  is  justly  open 
'  to  the  profane  as  well  as  to  the  pious— a  fact  iirecon- 
'  cilable  with   the  supposition    of  its   religious   character.      In 

*  severing,  therefore,  the  civil  contract  from  the  religious  services 
'  with  which  individuals  might  think  proper  to  associate  it ;  the 
'parliament  acted  consistently  witli  its  own  principles,  and  in 
'  harmony  with  the  soundest  policy.     Itwas  equally  their  duty  as 

*  legislators  to  enforce  the  former,  and  to  leave  the  latter  to  the 
'  voluntary  arrangements  of  the  parties  concerned.'*  Concurring 
as  we  do  most  thoroughly  in  this  reasoning,  we  rejoiced  in  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  law  of  marriage,  as  another  step  in  the 
dissociation  of  things  secular  and  spiritual, ^a  practical  homage 
to  the  growing  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  age.  It  may  suit  the 
policy  of  an  unscrupiilous  Action  to  misrepresent  our  views,  but 
we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  palpable  unfairness  from  their 
enunciation.  Every  religious  man  in  forming  so  important  a 
relationship  will  instinctively  recur  to  the  divine  footstool  for 
guidance  and  a  blessing.  It  needs  no  human  law  to  bind  him 
to  this.  He  feels  it  to  be  incumbent  and  every  way  advantageous, 
and  he  will  therefore  do  it  But  this  a  totally  different  thing 
from  investing  what  is  merely  secular  with  a  religious  character, 
and  tlien  constraining  all  classes  of  the  community — the  immoral 
and  the  profane  equally  with  the  religious,  the  avowed  infidel  as 
well  as  the  humble  believer^ — ^to  make  professions  which  their 
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coiuluct  belies,  and  from  which  their  hearts — if  any  generous 
feolinji^  be  left  them — recoil  with  disgust  Such  is  the  system 
which  our  Established  Church  — the  boasted  bulwark  of  Protes- 
tant Christianity — h(is  maintiiined  for  ages,  and  which  it  is  still 
ondouvoring  to  perpetuate  in  the  land.  Let  the  magistrate  dis- 
charti^o  the  magistrate's  duty,  but  let  the  house  and  altar  of  our 
Ciod  be  siived  from  the  desecration  to  which  they  have  long  been 
siibjoi-tod.  This  is  one  of  tlie  vuhierable  points  of  the  endowed 
Church,  and  Dissenters  would  do  well  to  make  much  of  it.  The 
ji^larin*!^  incongruity  between  the  religious  nature  of  the  marriage 
service  proscril)ed  by  the  Church  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  from  habit,  and  in  thoughtlessness,  perform 
it,  is  palpable  to  the  dullest  apprehension. 

Hut  to  revert  to  our  more  immediate  object  at  present.  By 
the  recent  Act  of  the  legislature,  the  civil  nature  of  the  marriaj^e 
contract  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  provision  is  accordingly 
made  for  its  performance  without  the  intervention  of  compulsory 
religious  rites.  Due  regard  is  at  the  same  time  paid  to  the  pre- 
valent feeling  of  the  conununity,  by  allowing  of  the  association  of 
religious  exercises  with  the  marriage  contract  in  all  cases  where 
they  are  desired.  The  old  form  is  perpetuated  for  the  use  of  the 
nuMubers  of  the  I''stal)lished  Church,  while  Dissenters  are  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  to  avail  tliem- 
selves  of  the  services  of  their  respective  pastors.  This  is  pre- 
cisely as  it  should  be,  and  the  legislature  is  entitled  to  our  gfrateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  considerate  wisdom  which  distinguisjihes 
the  general  features  of  the  new  system.  We  have  no  wish  to 
coni|)el  others  to  ado2)t  a  mode  which  they  disapprove ;  all  we 
have  ever  asked  for — and  this  we  have  now  obtained — is  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  recognizing  an  authority  which 
we  repudiate,  or  of  lending  our  temporary  sanction  to  a  Church 
which  violates  our  convictions  of  religious  cluty.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  new  system  hits  worked,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
brought  into  operation.  The  returns  which  Mr.  Lister  has  given 
will  enable  us  to  do  this  with  considerable  accuracy*  The  num- 
ber of  Dissenting  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  registered 
under  the  new  Act  first  claims  our  attention.  In  order  to  such 
n'gistry  it  was  ])reseribed  that  the  following  certificate  should  bo 
siiriu»(l  hy  at  l(»ast  twenty  householders,  and  be  countersigned  by 
one  of  the  proprietors  or  trustees  of  the  chapel  in  question;  ajul 
that  the  same  should  be  delivered  to  the  super! ntendent-regi»trdr 
of  the  district,  to  whom  the  sum  of  three  pounds  was  to  be  pai*L 

\Vi:.    the   umlersigiicd,   being   severally   Ilousehulders,  do  hereby 

ciM'tifv  that  a  Buildiiii;  called  is  a  sejKirate  Buildinj!. 

ceriitii'd  accordini^  to  Law  as  a  Place  of  Relij;ious  Worship,  situate  at 

in  the  Parish  of  in  the  County  of  ond 
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has  been  used  by  us  during  one  year^  at  the  least,  as  our  usual  Place 
of  Public  Religious  Worship,  and  that  we  are  desirous  that  sudft 
building  should  be  registered  for  solemnizing  Marriages  therein. 

Witness  our  hands  this  day  of  183     • 

The  registration  commenced  from  the  31st  January,  1837, 
though  the  solemnization  of  marriages  was  not  legal  till  the  first 
of  the  following  July.  The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  number 
of  chapels  registered  up  to  December  ^1,  1838,  in  the  several 
counties  of  England  and  Wales. 


Bedford 

.     19 

Leicester 

.    27 

Berks     . 

.     11 

Lincoln 

.    23 

Bucks    . 

.     IG 

Middlesex     . 

.    89 

Cambridge     . 
Chester 

.     17 

.     29 

Monmouth 
Norfolk 

.     35 

.    26 

Com^vall 
Cumberland 

.      7 
.       8 

Northampton 
Northumberland 

.  29 
.    38 

Derby 
Devon 

.     18 

.     50 

Nottingham 
Oxford 

.  16 
.     12 

Dorset 

.     19 

Rutland 

.       1 

Durliam 
Kssex 

.       .    27 

.     29 

Salop     . 
Somerset 

.  17 
.    66 

Gloucester 
Hereford 

.     26 
.       5 

Southampton 
Stafford 

.  37 
.    36 

Hertford 

.     14 

Suffolk 

.    31 

Huntingdon 
Kent     . 

.       8 
.     42 

Surrey 
Sussex 

.    32 

.    27 

Lancaster 

.  153 

Warwick 

.    26 

Westmoreland 

2 

Wilts 

.     28 

Worcester     . 

.     13 

York 

.  123 

Anglesey 
Brecon 

!      8 

Cardigan 
Carmarthen 

4 
.    28 

Carnarvon 

1 

Denbigh 
Flint 

.      6 

4 

Glamorgan    . 
Merioneth 

.    27 
.      2 

Montgomery 
Pembroke 

.      5 

.     16 

Radnor 

• 

The  total  number  thus  registered  is  1,332,  a  small  proportion 
it  must  be  confessed  of  the  8,440  chapels,  which,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  our  able  contemporary  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  are  held  by  the  Nonconforming  sects  of  England  and 
Wales.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  nearly  3,000  of 
this  number  belong  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  body  which 
ridiculously  repudiates  the  title  of  Dissenter,  and  apes  with  un- 
seemly zeal,  the  manners  of  its  favored  rival.  Still  the  propor- 
tion is  small,  and  evidences  a  lamentable  want  of  public  spirit, 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  legitimate  bearings  and  wide  scope  of  our 

f)rinciples.  Various  causes  have  operated  in  this  case.  Some 
lave  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
because  it  has  not  squared  with  their  theoretic  notions  of  perfec- 
tion;  others  have  been  aggrieved — and  we  think  with  some  justice 
— that  a  further  tax  of  three  pounds  per  chapel,  should  be  im- 
posed, on  a  people  already  burdened  with  the  support  of  the  state 
Church,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  forms.  But 
still  it  must  be  confessed — and  we  crave  the  attention  of  Dissent- 
ers to  our  statement — that  these  returns  convict  them  of  what 
their  enemies  lay  to  their  charge, — a  clinging  to  the  old  forms  of 
tlie  Establishment  while  they  discard  its  spiritual  authority.     Let 
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our  enemies  make  what  use  they  please  of  tliis  admission.  We 
wish  they  could  give  it  a  thousand  tongues,  and  make  it  vocal  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  startled 
by  it,  and  perhaps  will  deny  its  truth.  But  let  them  canvass  it 
thoroughly,  and  our  end  will  be  obtained.  It  will  lead  to  a  self- 
searching  which  will  bring  out  the  spiritual  leaven  that,  a  long 
dominant  Church  has  diffused  through  the  heart  of  these  king- 
doms. These  are  not  times  in  which  the  iron  and  the  gold  must 
be  mixed  up  together.  '  Either  our  principles  are  scriptural,  and 
should  be  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  issues,  or  they  bear  the 
impress  of  error,  and  should  at  once  and  for  ever  be  abandoned. 
Dissenters  themselves,  though  in  advance  of  their  countr}'men, 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  The  shadows  of  past  ages  ling'er  around 
them,  and  they  have  need  to  purge  and  unscale  their  Mong 
^  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance.'  Let 
this  be  once. accomplished — whether  by  the  persuasions  of  friends 
or  tlie  taunts  of  enemies — and  they  will  no  lone^er  hold  fellow- 
ship, even  for  a  moment,  with  the  secularized  ana  impure  Church 
of  England. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  chapels  registered  are  distributed. 
Returns  have  been  obtained  respecting  1,257  of  them,  and  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  we  transcribe,  simply  pre- 
mising that  some  of  the  names  specified  are  unknown  to  us. 


Religious  Denomination. 


Number  of  Registered 
Buildings  belonging  to  escb. 


Independents              .              .              .              , 

.  547 

Baptists         .              .              .              .              . 

264 

l^onian  Catholics        .              .              .              , 

197 

Methodists    .... 

.    82 

Unitarians     .              .              .              .              , 

.    73 

Presbyterians              .             .             .             , 

.    36 

United  Secession  Church 

.     13 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion 

.     11 

Church  of  Scotland   . 

.    10 

Swedenborgians          ,              .              .              , 

5 

Relief  Church 

.      3 

Independent  Seceders 

.      2 

Cliurch  of  England  Independents 

.      2 

Arians            .              .              .              .              , 

Baptist  Seceders 

Berean  Universalists 

Bible  Christians         .              .              .              , 

Oowardites    .... 

FrecthinkinjT  Christians 

(Tornian  Lutherans     .              .              .              , 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Seceders 

Israelites       .              .              .              .              . 
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Ml 


New  Jerusalem  Cliiircli 

Moravians 

Swiss  Protestants 


1 
1 

1 


Total         .     1,257 


From  the  chapels  which  have  been  registered  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated.  The  following 
table  will  show  this. 


According  to  the  Rites  of  the  Established  Chnrch.             1 

Special 
License. 

License. 

Banns. 

Superin- 
tendent 
Registrar's 
(Certificate. 

Not  stated 
by  which 

of  ihe 

foregcing 

Forms. 

Total. 

Quarter  ending  ) 
Sept.  30,  1837  S 

4 

3,283 

14.570 

36 

5,648 

23,541 

Quarter  ending \ 
Dec.  31,  1837/ 

2 

2,63!^ 

21,666 

144 

7,847 

33,291 

Quarter  endingl 
Mar.  31,  1838/ 

1 

2,997 

14,110 

142 

4,7^6 

22,016 

Quarter  ending  1 
June  30,  1838/ 

2 

3.765 

18,064 

171 

6,351 

28,353 

Year  ending      1 
June  30,  1838/ 

9 

13,677 

68,410 

493 

24.612 

107,201   1 

Not  according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Established  Charch. 


In 

Registcreil 
Places  of 
Worship. 


Quarter  endingl 
Sept.  30,  1837  J 


Quarter  endingl 
Dec.  31.  1837/ 


Quarter  ending  1 
Mar.  31,  1838/ 


Quarter  endingl 
June  30,  1838/ 


Year  ending 
June  30.  1838 


} 


306 


795 


822 


1,053 


2,976 


vol-  VI 


In 

Saperin 

tendent 

Registrar's 

Offlce. 


118 


313 


312 


350 


1,093 


Between 
Quakers. 


26 


15 


14 


21 


76 


Between 
Jews. 


Total. 


39 


35 


37 


24 


135 


489 


1,158 


1,185 


1,448 


4,280 
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The  greneral  result  is  briefly  told.  Accordui?  to  the  rites  of 
the  Established  Church,  there  were  celebrated,  during  the  year 
embraced  in  these  returns,  107^201  marriages;  while  the  num- 
ber of  dissenting  marriages,  embracing  those  of  Jews,  was  only 
4,280 ;  I)einar  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  25.  On  these  iacts 
we  wish  to  nx  attention,  for  we  are  satisfied  tliat  they  are  more 
si;^nificant  than  some  of  our  friends  admit.  It  would,  of  course, 
he  preposterous  to  allege,  that  the  numbers  here  exhibited  arc 
indicative  of  the  proportion  of  Dissenters  to  Churchmen.  The 
hardihood  of  our  enemies,  though  equal  to  most  assertions,  has 
not  ventured  so  far  as  this ;  at  least  no  statement  of  the  kind  has 
fallen  under  our  notice.  The  novelty  of  the  system  must  no 
doubt  be  taken  into  account  The  old  mode  of  marriage  was 
well  known,  while  the  machinery  of  the  new  system  was  very 
imporfoctly  understood.  Moreover,  there  had  grown  up  an  un- 
defined feeling  which  identified  marriage — the  legal  and  ciril  rite 
— with  going  to  Church,  and  the  performance  within  its  walls  of 
a  certain  round  of  religious  services.  This  had  been  so  long  cus- 
tomary, and  the  influence  of  association  is  so  powerful  over  the 
mass  of  mankind,  that  it  required  some  effort,  some  special  act  of 
thought,  to  dis>ociate  the  two,  and  to  feel  assured  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  one  was  preserved,  while  the  other  was  neglected. 
I'here  was  more  of  sentiment  than  of  intellect  in  this.  It  had  no 
reference  to  religious  creeds,  or  to  ecclesiastical  platforms,  but  mis 
the  growth  of  association,  acting  on  an  unrenecting  multitude. 
It  was  one  of  those  impalpable  impressions  which  men  do  not  ana- 
lyse, hut  under  which  tliey  act,  till  some  circumstance  occurs  to  call 
tliought  into  existence,  and  the  spell  is  then  instantly  gone.  Now 
this  cause  Ikls  had,  we  doubt  not,  extensive  though  impercepdble 
influence  in  swelling  the  number  of  Church  marriages,  and  m  di- 
minisliiii^  proportionably  those  of  Dissenters.  But  its  operation 
can  only  be  temi)orary.  It  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  it  has  grown;  and,  as  these  are  giving  place 
to  a  new  chiss  of  facts,  we  may  look  for  the  speedy  emancipation 
of  the  public  mind  from  a  thraldom,  as  discreditable  to  its  intel- 
lectual ])retensions,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  real  nature  of  the 
marriage  contract. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Act  for  Marriage,  which  requires  the 
publication  of  banns  at  the  weekly  meetmgs  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  tlie  Poor,  has  also  operated  to  diminish  the  number 
of  dissenting  marriages.     We  always  regretted  the  determination 
of  government  to  retain  this  provision  of  tlieir  statute,  as  tendinis 
to  irritate  and  annov  where  conciliation  alone  was  desiirned.    It 
gave  the  aspect  of  degradation  and  insult  to  that  which  was  offered 
as  a  boon,  and  has  led  many  sensitive  men  to  spurn  the  conces- 
sion  which  was  made  to  their  righteous  demands.     We  think 
Dissenters  unwise  in  having  permitted  such  feelings  to  qiente. 
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It  has  given  an  air  of  irritation,  of  mortified  vanity,  to  their 
conduct,  which  ought  to  have  been  calm,  dignified,  and  religiously 
consistent.  The  great  object  which  they  sought  in  their  reiterated 
and  urgent  appeals  to  the  legishiture,  was  relief  from  the  occa- 
sional conformity  to  the  Established  Church  to  which  the  old 
marriage  law  compelled  them.  This  plea  was  ever  foremost  in 
their  petitions,  and  was  urged  with  »gnal  ability  by  their  mlvo- 
cates.  Consistency  therefore  required — ^it  was  due  to  themselves, 
to  the  professions  they  bad  made,  to  the  prayers  they  had  ut- 
tered, to  the  high-minded  men  whose  eloquence  had  pleaded 
their  cause — that  they  should  at  once,  and  gladly,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  relief  offered,  however  repugnant  to  their  feel- 
ings the  mode  prescribed  for  its  attainment.  It  should  have  suf- 
ficed to  determine  their  preference,  that  another  concession  had 
been  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  clerical  intolerance— ~that 
another  fetter  by  which  dissenters  were  bound  to  the  state  church 
was  broken — that  the  aacredness  of  conscience  had  been  agun 
proclaimed,  and  the  freedom  of  religion,  its  spontaneity  and 
neavenly  character,  been  recognized  in  the  statute-book  of  the 
land.  Every  man  who  had  urged  the  plea  of  conscience  in  peti- 
tions to  the  legislature  had  but  one  course  before  him ;  and  we 
regret  that  many  have  been  diverted  from  it  by  pique,  resent- 
ment,  or  other  equally  unworthy  motives.  The  scruples  of  cod- 
Btnence  are  too  sacred  and  imperative  to  be  overruled  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  par^  pride,  or  of  personal  vanity. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Lister  to  remark,  that  he  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  render  the  working  of  the  new  Act  consonant  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Dissenting  countrymen.  This  is  shown  in  the 
circular  addressed  to  superintenaent-registrara,  (Appendix  F,) 
in  which  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  consideration  is  evidenced  that 
ought  to  have  been  promptly  and  tliankfully  met.     '  The  Re- 

*  gistrar  of  Marriages,'  it  is  ooserved,  '  will  act  almost  exclusively 
'  in  connection  with  persons  who  do  not  conform  to  the  Churtji 
'  of  England.     It  ia  proper  that  this  circumstance  should  be  borne 

*  in  mind  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  aforesEud 

*  Act ;  and  I  therefore  recommend,  that  in  your  selection  of  fit 

*  persons  for  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Marriages,  you  carefully 
'  consider  whether  they  will  be  likely  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of 

*  the  statute,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
'  those  with  whom  they  will  be  brought  into  contact,  at  the  same 

*  time  that  they  perform  tiieir  duties  with  fidelity  and  care;  and 
'  that  you  shall  not  select  persons  whose  acts  or  declared  opinions 
•may  reasonably  cause  tnem  to  be  regarded  with  un&vorable 
'  feelings  by  those  at  whose  ordinances  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
'  attend.' 

We  should  not,  however,  perform  the  part  of  frank  and  honest 
journalists,  if  we  did  not,  before  closing  our  remarks,  admit  that 
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much  thoughtlessness,  and  consequent  indifference,  exist  amongst 
us.  We  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  the  past  state  of  ihm^ 
it  has  interwoven  itself  so  dexterously  with  our  earliest  associa- 
tions, has  gathered  to  itself  with  such  inimitable  skill  the  force  of 
sympathy,  and  the  venerableness  of  age,  that  but  few  of  us 
are  duly  apprised  of  the  poisonous  influences  which  it  has  spread 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  English  society.  We  permit 
ourselves  in  consequence  to  lend  to  the  system  the  occasioDal 
sanction  of  our  support.  Our  opposition  is  reserved  for  its  more 
avowedly  religious  aspects.  Here^  dissenters  are  firm,  unswerv- 
ing, ana  high  minded ;  but,  in  the  thousand  other  cases  which 
occur^  we  suffer  our  judgments  to  be  harassed  by  an  unscriptural 
charity,  the  impulses  of  pride,  or  a  disgraceful  love  of  ease.  We 
M'ant  minds  of  a  larger  growth,  and  of  a  wider  ran^  of  thouglit 
— intellects,  that  will  trace  the  latent  influences  of  systems,  and 
find  in  their  pernicio^^s  fruits  evidence  df  their  impiety  and  ^ 
wrong.  Let  such  men  abound — we  could  name  a  few  such — and 
let  their  influence  fairly  tell  upon  the  dissenting  public,  and  a 
mighty  change  will  take  place  amon^  us.  The  paerility  and  half- 
heartedness  now  frequently  met  with,  and  commonly  mistaken 
for  charity,  will  give  place  to  a  &r-searching  intelligence,  com- 
bined with  a  strength  and  determination  of  purpose,  whidi  will 
know  no  limits,  and  admit  of  no  rest^  short  of  an  entire  emanci- 
pation of  the  church  from  its  present  degraded  and  corrupting 
alliance  with  the  politics  of  this  world.  Then  shall  *  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  our  soul  with  the  firagrancT 
of  heaven.'  Charity,  so  long  misunderstood,  so  seldom  practised, 
shall  obtain  a  dwelling  in  every  human  heart,  and  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace  dawn  upon  our  apostate  world*  '  Come, 
therefore,  O  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand, 
appoint  thy  chosen  priests  according  to  their  orders  and  ooones 
of  old,  to  minister  before  thee,  and  duly  to  press  and  pour  out 
the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  ^nd  ever-burning  lamps.  TIiob 
hast  sent  out.  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  oyer  all  tk 
land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the  aomid  of 
man^  waters  about  thy  throne.  O  perfect  and  accomdnh  thy 
glorious  acts  !  For  men  may  leave  their  works  unfinianed;  bot 
thou  art  a  God,  thy  nature  is  perfection.  Shouldst  thoa  hn»f 
us  thus  far  onward  from  Egypt  to  destroy  us  in  the  wUdemM 
though  wc  deserve ;  yet  thy  great  name  would  sufiier  in  tiie  r^ 
joicing  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  deluded  hope  of  all  thy  •e^ 

vants Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chamDeTs,  O  Prinee  of 

all  the  kings  of  the  earth  !  put  on  the  visible  robes  of  ^  ■*" 
jesty ;  take  up  that  unlimitea  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Falkr 
hath  bequeathed  thee;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calk  Ae^ 
and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed."  *  ' 

*  Milton's  Animadversions  upon  the  Remoostnuits' 
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Art.  II.  Aa  ApoitoUcal  Harmony  of  Ike  Gotpels,  4'c.  ^c,  uiilh  Dis- 
sertation, Notes,  and  Maps.  Second  edit.  Bv  Lant  Carpen- 
ter, LL.D.  Longman,  Onne,  and  Co.  Lomio'n:  1839. 
TT  is  not  often  that  we  concern  ourselves  with  any  of  tlie  pro- 
-*■  ductions  which  come  forth  from  Dr.  Car[ientcr'a  scliool;  not 
because  we  regard  them  with  contempt,  but  because  the  serious 
difference  between  the  tenets  of  Unitarians  and  those  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  this  Review  is  dedicated,  would  ordinarily  involve 
us  in  undesirable  controversy.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  put  aside  all  topics  of  dispute.  The 
OTound  which  has  been  taken  is  here  entirely  neutral,  so  that  Mr. 
Hartwell  Home  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr,  Norton  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  can  amicably  debate  the  questions  which  come  fon^ra. 
There  are  barely  two  or  three  texts,  in  which  Dr.  C.  will  be  said 
by  some  to  have  betrayed  his  theological  bias;  although,  in  feet, 
he  is  able  even  in  such  to  quote  Trinitarian  divines  who  take  the 
same  view  of  them  as  himself.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the 
general  tone  of  the  whole  book  is  that  of  a  man  deeply  impressed 
with  reverence  for  things  sacred,  and  with  devout  veneration  for 
bis  heavenly  teacher  Jesus ;  nor  will  any  approach  ba  found  to 
the  levity  or  hardness  of  mind  which  those  who  have  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Belsham  and  Priestley  are  apt  to 
expect  in  all  Unitarians.  Having  said  thus  much  in  the  outset, 
our  readers  must  now  consent,  with  ourselves,  to  lose  sight  en- 
tirely of  the  author's  known  sentiments,  and  attend  solely  to  the 
subject  matter  of  bis  work,  and  the  views  advanced  by  him  con- 
cerning the  evangelical  narratives, 

We  believe  that  some  persons  are  altogether  prejudiced  against 
"  Harmonies"  of  the  four  gospels;  for  which  reason  a  few  mtro- 
ductory  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not  be  misplaced.  The  holy 
Scriptures  will  be  read  difterently  according  as  we  seek  on  the 
one  hand  for  immediate  edification;  (that  is,  the  immediate  calling 
forth  of  devout  affections,)  or  on  the  other,  the  more  general  ob- 
ject of  instruction.  It  is  most  certain,  that  in  the  latter  case,  it 
IS  very  possible  so  to  occupy  ourselves  in  critical  inquiry,  that  the 
affections  may  be  nearly  as  unimpressed  as  though  we  were  read- 
ing the  Koran ;  and  that  divines  who  have  been  able  critics,  have 
given  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  hearts  were  much  con- 
cerned with  religion  at  all.  Hence  superficial  persons  too  readily 
infer,  that  the  latter  method  is  not  edifying.  Because  they  do 
not  reap  their  harvest  in  the  same  half  hour  in  which  they  sow 
the  seed,  they  imagine  that  no  harvest  will  come.  They  have 
no  patience  to  wait  till  tlie  due  time  arrives;  and. are  naturally 
apt  to  mistake  momentary  excitement  for  "  building  up"  in  the 
faith.  It  surely  is  not  so,  if  Christianity  be  a  reasonable  religion, 
which  is  to  act  on  the  affections  by  means  of  the  intellect.     Were 
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it  a  religion  of  mere  ceremonies,  or  mere  dogmatic  precept,  or 
pas-sionate,  unguided  feeling,  it  might  afford  to  make  b^ht  of  the 
cultivntion  and  careful  use  of  the  mental  feunilties ;  but  because  it 
appeals  to  the  enlightened  judgment,  it  cannot  be  independent  of 
thoHc  faculties ;  but  is  liable  to  degradation,  whenever  they  are 
feeble  or  are  misused.     It  is  not  possible  for  a  Christian  to  con- 
tnict  any  vice  of  the  intellect — be  it  incoherence,  indistinctness 
of  tliougiit,  incautious  inference,  resting  on  vague  analones  or 
allegories,  or  any  other — without  beine  liable  to  practical  mischief 
just  in  tiie  same  proportion  as  he  stumes  the  Scripture  with  an 
independent  mind.     Truth,  when  received  from  the  lips  of  an 
instructor,  is  cheaply  had,  assuredly,  if  really  we  can  trust  it  as 
truth.     Hut,  iiowever  the  contrary  maybe  asserted,  we  finnly 
l)elieve  that  truth  is  not  ascertained  by  independent  investigation 
>villu)ut  anxious  searching,  and  such  deep  ponderiugs  as  its  \'alue 
deserves ;  no,  not  even  when  the  volume  of  Scripture  is  spread 
«men  before  us.     The  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit  gives  a  valu- 
able and  indispensable  clue  for  understanding  what  is  more  imme- 
diately spiritual ;  but  does  not  and  cannot  supersede  the  aetii]C[S 
of  the  inond  and   intellectual  judgment.     The  history  of  tne 
niiuds  of  holy  men  abundantly  convicts  as  an  enthusiastic  error, 
(he  noti«»n  that  we  have  only  to  pray  for  the  Spirit  heartily,  and 
liod  will  teach  us  what  his  word  means:  else  how  is  it  that  Lu- 
ther and  C^dvin,  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  read  it  not  alike?    M'e 
may  add«  that  the  dogmatic  tone  uniformly  generated  in  persons 
who  believe  they  are  thus  infallibly  taught,  of  itself  proclaims  tbis 
notion  to  bo  an  error.     In  fact,  no  intellectual  powers  are  throim 
ax^.iy  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     The  deeper  our  re- 
MMvoht  the  nu^ro  solid  is  our  instruction,  and  the  more  true  our 
\il<.iui;tte  edification.     An  honest  impartial  exegesis  of  sacred  writt 
\\'\\\  otten  deprive  us  of  cherished  associations,  and  special appli- 
\ atis'uv  of  (oxt9 :  (which  too  often  are  mere  conceits ;)  it  may  over- 
turn  our  tuvourito  opinions,  and  lessen  the  number  of  the  propo- 
viv.oMs  \\hieh  we  rt\o:;ini  as  established  truth;  but  it  will  unaouirt- 
o%l:\   >tven3;tluMi  all  that  b  primarily  important,  give  brilliaucy 
;uivi  pouer  to  the  true  meaning,  and  set  our  feet  as  on  a  rock. 
NL"xv\x*r,  for.  itijT  else  can  tend  to  extinguish  the  endless  con- 
llv^^':N•.,*\  w  *'..*•.   vex  even  Rible  Christians.     It  avails  not  that 
\»v.'  p'vr^ss  :'. \\r  W\»\  10  he  our  standard  of  truth;  it  avails  not 
\\.:\  \\v  yi\\\  ?or  the  Sjnrit  of  wisdom  and  revelation; — while  we 
u','.  *.;v  ^  MX  loss  MN^uHts  of  explaining  and  quoting  texts,  hast}' 
I*. ^ . '  I  •  M  ,i  *  •  .1 V. '. \\l  r  r ;  V  0 i  ^^  Ie$  of  reasoninor  from  tliem,  we  must  expect 
w^r.s'-.  \4 ' •  j; ' ' ■ ' ^\  V. ViS .■  !i  mt^jiapprohonsion.     It  is  only  in  proportion 
:\  .N  '.xx^-x  oa-.i;v;:>'\  .t'K?  criticjillv  adhere  to  sober,  continuous 
»  \ 'x\x  .-.' r  x'l'  :!u'  Kv\>  of  Srripture,  that  they  approximate  to 

^      \ /".•••:  kV  ^v:'i*t"c  t5:c:r  meaning. 

I  ».      '^  .    ;  \    •>  ;*^\n''.\i:'\    to  the  four  go^els.     There  i^ 
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/  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  so  imporlant  to  us  as  the 
life  and  discourses  of  our  Lord.  Yet  how  muny  difGculties  do  we 
encounter,  in  interpreting  hb  concise  and  often  parabolic  lan- 
guage; his  broad  and  lialf- enigmatic  mnxims.  Now  ttie  very 
feet  of  our  baving  four  narratives  preserved  to  us,  instead  of  one 
continuous  tale,  may  well  excite  intellt^ent  interest,  as  well  as 
inspire  an  augury  that  this  method  was  providentially  adopted. 
The  advantage  ot  such  a  state  of  things  to  tlie  ascertainment  of 
Iruth  is  obvious.  A  false  tale  would  break  down  under  its  own 
contradictions ;  a  true  one,  by  its  minor  variations  and  substanUal 
B£^eement,  carries  conviction  to  the  reader,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
diligent  iu  sifting  all  the  accounts.  By  placing  the  same  dis- 
courses, as  related  in  different  evangelist^  side  by  side,  we  can 
often  learn  whether  it  is  in  any  case  probable,  that  we  have  the 
precise  words  uttered  by  the  Saviour:  whether  the  sentiments 
which  precede  and  follow  were  probably  spoken  by  him  in  that 
very  order  and  connexion,  or  not :  what  was  the  immediate  scope 
and  purport  of  his  address :  ail  which  things  are  sometimes  of 
much  weight  in  determining  his  meaning. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  inconsi&rate  readers  to  treat  all 
four  narratives  as  one :  provided  that  what  ihey  read  is  in  "  the 
Bible,"  they  care  not  whether  it  come  from  Matthew,  Mark. 
Luke,  or  John.  But  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  writers  of 
Scripture  are  not  trifling;  nor  were  they  permitted  for  DOthing, 
A  careful  student  cannot  overlook  the  significant  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  four  evangelists ;  and  if  Christians  universally  were  ever 
so  disposed  to  overlook  it,  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  so,  because 
of  the  objections  urged  against  us  by  unbelievers.  They  have  a 
just  plea  in  claiming  to  disprove  one  narrative  by  the  other,  if 
they  can:  nor  are  they  slow  in  alleging  numerous  contrarieties, 
which,  in  their  apprehension,  amount  to  such  disproof.  It  then, 
of  necessity,  devolves  on  Christians  either  to  refute  the  supposed 
Sact;  or,  admitting  that  there  are  minor  inconsistencies,  to  show 
reason  why  they  may  be  made  light  of.  But  we  cannot  know, 
in  numerous  cases,  which  of  the  two  is  the  right  reply,  until  we 
have  critically  compared  the  four  accounts,  side  by  side  :  and  in 
the  endeavour  to  do  this,  we  presently  find  that  we  are  unawares 
making  a  "  Harmony." 

If  any  one,  moreover,  shall  succeed  in  establishing  the  chrono- 
logy of  Christ's  ministry  on  a  basis  8o  certain  as  to  convince  all 
intelligent  and  assiduous  readers,  there  will  assuredly  be  another 
most  valuable  result;  namely,  the  increased  vividness  of  concep- 
tion which  mny  then  be  attained  concerning  the  details  of  those 
few  months,  the  interest  of  which  will  only  be  understood  in 
eternity.  To  be  able  to  follow  in  one's  mind  the  path  of  Jesus, 
as  he  went  from  place  to  place  teaching ;  to  apprehend  the  inter- 
rals  of  time,  the  measures  of  space;  exceedingly  helps  to  impress 
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the  whole  tale  on  the  memory  and  on  the  heart.  It  is,  we  appre- 
heiui,  very  principally  wth  this  object-  that  Dr.  C.  has  eniered 
on  hi>  liiiM>riou>  computations.  Havin;^^  settled  certain  outlines 
whioli  must  re^rulate  the  chronolosry,  he  borrows  from  astronomers 
the  mean*  ot  ascertaininor  when  the  Pitssover  fell  in  those  years: 
an«l  lui«i  Cfn^tnictoil  a  calendar,  to  exhibit  the  very  days  of  tlie 
n.ontli  o"  which  \or  nearly  on  which)  each  event  must,  acconhn? 
to  \iU  view,  have  happened.  In  prosecution  of  the  same  end— 
the  u:ivir.;r  vivMness  to  the  evanjjelical  narrative — he  has  added  a 
hiirhU-iiitere-iiinor  detailed  discussion  on  llie  localities  of  Paler- 
tine,  comj  ile<l  ot*  course  from  numerous  modern  travellers.  He 
lias  also  made  crood  use  of  Josepha>  in  the  description  of  Jerasa- 
lem  and  of  the  temple:  both  of  which  are  illustrated  by  maps. 
This.  tliou«xh  a  useful  and  praiseworthy  task,  is  not  one  of'theolo- 
gieal  didieuhy,  nor  involvinor  any  arduous  questions. 

Ttie  Preliminarv  Dissertations  are  in  all  four.  I.  On  the  du- 
ra: ion  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  II.  On  the  structure  of  the 
first  tliree  irospels,  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  events.  III. 
Oil  tl:e  political  and  tjeographic-al  state  of  Palestine,  at  the  period 
ot"  our  Lord's  ministry.  (This  is  that  of  which  we  just  spoke.)  IV. 
On  the  succession  o(  events  recorded  in  the  gospels.     The  fourth 


:ep 
niin:s:ry  embraceil. 

ri.ree  principal  opinions  have  been  maintained  on  this  subject 
— :';a:  rr.ere  were  tH\\  or  thnt\  or  Jbur*  passovers,  between  the 
bavri-irn  aiui  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Dr.  C5.  discusses  the  reason* 
tl.a:  can  be  advanced,  for  or  against  each  of  these  three  hy|H>- 
t  :;o<i  s.  I  lo  e\!:ibits  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers: 
wi-.ic'i  ir.ay  be  rou:rhly  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  earliest 
opir.io:i  :avoi:reii  /♦/•'•  passmers,  in  the  third  century  Si>me  LeM 
t'"rt\  ai'.vi  Kusebius  in  the  fourth  century  held  ^wr.  He  appre- 
!.e:  d^,  t-.at  if  there  is  any  weight  at  all  in  tradition,  to  which 
l.,^u  ever  !:e  ascribes  but  little,  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  if /paschal 
il'.oorx ;  wbie!:  !'.e  has  embraced  himself ;  while  he  attributes  iu 
\\i:;i  Ivisl'.op  Marsh,  to  the  intluence  of  Eusebius,  that  the  quadri- 
p.i'^e'ia'.  t:'.i\^ry  ]^ri  vailed  tor  full  thirteen  centuries.  Yet,  in  hb 
ir.ii^niev.r.  :"..:>  last  is  far  less  tenable  than  the  /ripasehah 

N\"i:".:i»i::  :':.e  i^ospel  of  John,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  oi 
n:ore  :\.,i"\  two  passovers:  and  it  is  principally  on  the  sixth  chap- 
ter or'  :\\:xi  evaiiireiist,   ^where  we  read,  ver.  4-, '  The  passover,  3 


'  JV  I  ■  '  ;;\--^-  •'  ■  ^VJ  •...r.>f.'iokni?hr.Scali-cr.  Sir  I.  Newton,  ar! 
^  •  ■■..'.':•:.  -<.*.,>;  ).:\  Vt  reiTJirds  this  vitiv  as  cDiirely  al'j-' 
li.'  .;vi  l*\  ■.    f  \..:"i.:.  ..;  »:  :(fi\.:^  i.o  sreoiiil  refutation. 
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*  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh,')  that  the  belief  of  three  passovers 
rests.  Dr.  C.  is  not  moved  by  this  argument,  because  that  sixth 
chapter  describes  the  same  event  as  is  recorded  in  Luke  ix. 
10 — 17;  and,  in  the  51st  verse  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  said  *It 

*  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be  received 

*  up,  he  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.'  Hence 
he  infers,*  that  the  miracle  of  the  five  thousand  took  place  only 
a  little  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  passover  intended 
in  John  vi.  4,  was  that  at  which  he  was  crucified.  This  requires 
US  to  suppose  that  chapter  (John  vi.)  to  be  out  of  chronological 
order.  He  thinks  it  possible,  that  because  the  event  there  nar- 
rated, took  place  at  a  different  part  of  the  country,  namely,  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  the  writer  was  unwilling  to  interpose  it  between 
the  seventh  chapter  and  the  eighteenth,  which  record  occurrences 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  such  a  transposition,  chiefly,  (as  appears  to 
us)  by  our  Lord's  very  remarkable  reference,  in  John  vii.  21,  to 
the  miracle  of  Bethesda :  *  I  have  done  one  work^  and  ye  all  mar- 

*  vel.'  For,  if  between  John  v.  and  John  vii.  we  interpose  (ac- 
cording to  the  tripaschal  theory,)  an  entire  year  and  more,  during 
which  time  also  the  same  theory  supposes  the  numerous  Galilsean 
miracles  to  take  place  ;  such  a  reference  to  his  doing  *  one  work' 
appears  unnatural.  Besides,  it  becomes  almost  needful  to  suppose 
that  he  was  absent  from  Jerusalem  that  whole  year ;  whereas  Dr. 
C.  thinks,  tlmt  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses  our  Lord  doubt- 
less presented  himself  punctually  at  Jerusalem  at  each  of  the 
three  great  annual  feasts.  Farther,  the  nature  of  the  discourse  in 
John  vi.,  (it  is  urged  by  Dr.  C.,)  favours  the  belief  that  Jesus  saw 
his  death  as  already  impending ;  and  to  this  agree  the  words  with 
which  the  evangelist  closes  the  chapter,  ^  Judas  Iscariot,  who, 
'  Yifi^Wt  TrapaStSovat  avrov^  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  him  ;* 
which  sense  the  Greek,  according  to  classical  usage,  most  natu- 
rally affects.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  Jesus  would  have  denounced 
one  of  his  apostles  as  a  false  accuser^  (improperly  translated  *a 

*  devir  in  the  authorized  version,)  when  full  thirteen  months  re- 
mained for  him  to  associate  with  his  brethren. 

These  considerations  appear  so  weighty  to  Dr.  C.'s  mind,  that 
he  regards  the  point  as  proved.  The  next  question  which  needs 
to  be  discussed,  is,  whether  the  order  of  events  in  Matthew  or  in 
Luke  adheres  the  more  nearly  to  chronological  accuracy.  He 
sets  aside,  most  justly,  a  fine-drawn  argument  advanced  by  some, 
from  Luke's  introduction,  where  that  writer  states  his  intention 


*  Wc  see  little  weight  in  this  argument.  On  his  own  showing,  Luke  does 
not  at  all  adhere  to  the  order  of  time :  we  have  no  right,  then,  to  urge,  that 
the  events  in  his  ninth  chapter  arc  at  all  consecutive  or  near  together. 
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to  set  forth  ^  in  order'  the  things  delivered  to  him.  But  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  his  narrative  shows  that  he  had  often  no  in- 
formation wliatever  as  to  the  time  and  order  of  events.  On  a  few 
occasions,  (as  eminently  in  the  opening  of  his  third  chapter,)  he 
uses  such  precision  as  to  assure  us  that  nis  habit  was  not  that  of 
passing  by  dates  as  unimportant ;  yet,  in  numerous  instances,  he 
narrates  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Christ  without  even  a  con- 
nective adverb  of  time.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  por- 
tion of  his  history  comprehended  between  the  tenth  chapter,  and 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  seventeenth,  which  is  entitled  by  Dr. 
C,  '  St.  Luke's  GnomologyJ  He  then  arrange  the  succession 
of  events  upon  the  basis  of  the  following  assumptions : 

I.  Tliat  our  Lord's  ministry  contdned  two  passovers  only. 

II.  That  the  miracle  of  the  five  thousana  was  wrought  when 
the  last  passover  was  approaching. 

III.  That  Matthew's  oroer  is  generally  preferable  to  Mark's 
or  Luke's. 

IV.  That  Luke's  Gnomology  is  to  be  arranged,  accordiug  as 
any  indications  in  Matthew  or  John  may  seem  to  lead. 

V.  That  portions  connected  by  contiguity,  in  any  one  of  the 
gospels  are  not  to  be  needlessly  separated  from  each  other. 

Certain  difficulties  to  this  view  arise  out  of  the  walk  throagb 
the  corn-fields ;  wliich  in  Matthew's  gospel  (xii.  I — 18)  is  found 
after  the  mission  of  the  twelve,  and  before  the  mirade  of  the 
five  tiiousiind.  His  scheme  requires  the  mission  of  the  twelve  to 
be  in  November,  and  that  miracle  to  be  in  March ;  in  which  in- 
terval it  is  obvious  that  no  ripe  corn  could  be  found.  The  doubt- 
ful sense  of  Luke's  word  Scvr6po7rpciir(|i,  (Luke  vi.  I,  unintelli* 
{ribly  rendered,  ^  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first,'  for  the  excel- 
crit  reason,  that  the  translators  were  utterly  unable  to  decide  its 
meaning,)  tantalizes  those  who  look  to  it  for  exact  information 
on  the  time  of  this  occurrence.  But  as  in  vi.  6,  tlie  same  e?an- 
gelist  distinctly  declares,  tliat  the  man  with  a  withered  arm  was 
healed  on  another  sabbath,  while  the  language  in  Matthew' 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  the  same  sabbath.  Dr. 
C.  concludes  that  Matthew  was  not  here  precise  in  his  chronology*, 
and  may  well  have  deviated  from  the  order  of  events.  His  ai- 
ondar  represents  tlie  walk  through  the  corn  fields  as  taking  phce 
on  the  2 1st  of  May. 

But  we  must  now  notice  an  additional  labour  which  he  has  im- 

Eosed  on  iiimself,  irksome  to  a  scholar,  but  of  much  value  to  the 
^n^lish  reader  >- that  of  so  modifying  the  common  translation, 
that  the  same  Greek  words  occurnng  in  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages of  several  evangelists,  shall  be  represented  by  the  same 
Entrlish ;  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  different  Greek  words  shall 
be  denoted  by  a  diiTcrence  in  the  English.     Where  this  could  not 
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be  effected  with  precision  and  ?ood  taste,  it  is  made  ap  for  by 
marginal  notes,  in  which  also  the  Greek  word  is  given.  Such  a 
change  is  absolutely  requisite  to  enable  an  English  reader  to  ap- 
prehend the  existing  phenomena  of  the  first  three  gospels.  We 
think  his  labour  has  been  alike  praiseworthy  and  successful.  He 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  ^miliar  versions 
that,  in  reading  iiis  translation,  we  are  but  seldom  aware  of  the 
changes.  There  are  indeed  special  cases,  in  which  it  cannot  but 
be  noticed:  because,  if  he  touched  the  renderings  at  all,  consis- 
tency obliged  him  to  innovate  in  avoiding^  some  well-known 
errors ;  such  as  that  of  using  the  word  *  devu*  for  *  demon,'  when 
the  two  Greek  words  are  never  confoimded* 

Even  when  we  are  obliged  to  regard  it  as  uncertain,  whether 
the  chronology  has  been  rightly  fixed,  many  great  advantages  re- 
sult from  reading  the  three  gospels  side  by  side,  in  any  or  every 
harmony.  In  no  other  way  can  any  one  intimately  understana 
the  real  nature  and  relationship  of  those  narratives ;  the  peculiar 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  of  agreement  and  diversity.  He 
who  has  not  studied  them  thus  can  scarcely  touch  on  the  subjects 
debated  between  Christians  and  unbelievers,  without  immment 
risk  of  damaging  his  good  cause  by  unwarranted  and  erroneous 
assertions  concerning  their  composition.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  many  Christians  for  this  very  reason  dislike  ^  harmonies ;'  be- 
cuse  it  cannot  but  be  that  they  will  suggest  inquiries  concerning  the 
discrepancies  of  the  writers,  and  other  difficulties,  which  laziness 
and  little  faith  would  dread,  but  in  which  a  more  intelligent  con- 
fidence in  God,  the  God  of  truth,  would  be  satisfied  that  much 
solid  instruction  is  to  be  found.  For,  in  truth,  a  Protestant  must 
brace  his  heart  and  soul  to  fear  no  inquiry,  in  the  name  of  him, 
trusting  in  whom  he  has  disowned  the  mere  traditions  of  men. 

It  did  not  fall  within  Dr.  C.'s  scope  to  discuss  generally  points 
of  this  nature ;  only  in  the  appendix  to  his  fourth  dissertation, 
when  engaged  in  settling  the  chronology  of  oyr  Lord's  ministry, 
it  became  requisite  to  determine  the  meaning  of  Luke  iii.  1,  *  fif- 
*  teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,'  which  involves  him 
in  the  question,  whether  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  can  be 
reconciled  with  that  date.  He  argues,  that  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  computed  from  any  other  era  than  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus, and  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  empire :  for  though  it  is  true 
that  Tiberius,  on  becoming  joint  tribune  with  his  stepfather  some 
time  before,  became  associated  with  him  in  the  provinces  as  a  co- 
ordinate authority,  yet  no  instance  occurs  in  the  Roman  historians 
in  which  his  reign  is  computed  from  his  tribuneship ;  nor  is  it 
even  ascertainable  at  what  time  he  first  became  tribune.  To  this 
he  adds,  that  the  early  fathers  followed  a  chronology  which  ma- 
nifests that  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  to  understand  the 
vyffwvta  of  Tiberius  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  his  sole  impe- 
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rial  reign.     But  this  leads  to  the  conclosion,  that  Herod  the  king 
died  in  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

To  us,  this  objection  does  not  seem  formidable.  For,  on  con- 
trasting the  great  preciseness  of  the  date  in  Luke  iii.  1,  with  the 
laxity  of  the  expression  in  ver.  23,  *  Jesus  was  at  the  beginning 
*  about  thirty  years  of  age,'  we  cannot  doubt  that  Luke  was  con- 
scious to  himself  of  not  knowing  the  age  very  precisely.  If  then 
the  ostensible  authenticity  of  the  account  in  Matthew  ii.  is  on 
a  par  with  that  of  Luke,  the  proper  method  of  reconcilii^ 
them  is  by  attributing  as  much  vagueness  as  requisite  to  the  age 
assigned  by  the  latter  to  Jesus.  But  that  the  *  reign*  of  llberins 
must  be  computed  from  his  real  accession,  appears  to  be  a  fTopo- 
sition  that  ought  never  to  have  been  questioned. 

It  will  now  be  expected  of  us  to  give  some  opinion  of  oar  own 
concerning  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  settle  the  much  vexed 
chronology  of  this  period:  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  advance  any  de- 
cided judgment  on  a  matter  still  contested  by  men  of  consummate 
erudition  and  intelligence,  and  on  which,  in  our  corporate  capa- 
city as  Eclectic  Reviewers,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  boU 
one  view.  So  much,  however,  may  be  soid ;  that  Dr.  C,  pro- 
ceeding from  assumptions  generally  conceded^  appears  to  have 
made  out  as  strong  a  case  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  ad- 
mit; that  he  has  exhibited  praiseworthy  assiduity  and  patience  in 
turning  tlie  subject  over  on  all  sides,  and  that  his  scheme  will  re- 
commend itself  to  most  students  by  its  requiring^  fewer  disloca- 
tions of  the  gospel  narratives  than  those  ^mich  it  is  intended  to 
supersede.  Yet  it  appears  to  us,  that  some  difficulty  is  thrown 
into  his  way  by  the  opening  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
John.  The  first  verse,  ^ After  these  things,'  &c.,  adheres  indiri- 
sibly  to  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  it  seems  rather  harsh  tomaki 
a  break  between  the  first  and  second  verses,  and  to  refer  the  se- 
cond and  following  verses  to  a  time  which  preceded  the  sixA 
chapter.  For  the  reason  seems  to  be  given  in  the  first  veise  wkf 
he  deferred  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  mentioned  in  verses  ^—^ 

But  certainly  he  has  passed  by  many  questions,  to  ^ich  in 
these  times  an  answer  is  urgently  demanded.  We  do  not  apeak 
in  our  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  an  objector;  who  may  de- 
mand satisfaction  on  points  which  have  in  this  country  been  taken 
for  granted,  but  cannot  be  so  much  longer.  iVe  purposely 
omitted  to  notice,  that  Dr.  C,  twice  at  least,  lays  stress  on  tkc 
fact,  that  Matthew  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
cords,— as  giving  strength  to  the  dipaschal  scheme.  Those  wlo 
luivc  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  biblical  crit 
of  Germany,  are  aware  that  he  would  be  closely  pressed  fiir 
proof,  that  our  first  Greek  gospel  is  identical  with  ri>yf  jg; 
gospel,  which,  we  learn  from  antiquity,  the  aposde  Matthew 
posed.     The  argument  from  external  sources  seems  to  tmrn  cUd|f 
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on  the  testimony  of  Jerom,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  foarth 
century ;  since  he  alone  of  the  fathers  deposes  that  he  had  seen 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  *  whether,'  says  he,  *  it  be 

*  according  to  the  apostles,  or  as  most  opine,  according  to  Mat- 

*  thew.'*  In  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  gospels  were  not  generally  known  by  their  present  names; 
often  as  he  quotes  the  first,  he  never  assigns  an  author  to  it,  nor, 
indeed  to  the  other  evangelical  narratives.  Our  objector  might 
proceed  to  urge,  that,  while  externally 'we  have  the  broad  facts, 
that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  our  gospel  is  in  Greek ;  tn- 
temally^  we  have  numerous  indications  that  ours  is  not  from  Mat- 
thew. For  (as  Dr.  C.  remarks)  our  first  gospel  is  essentially 
Galilean ;  it  gives  no  record  of  the  Lord's  ministry  in  Judea,  pre- 
vious to  the  last  passover.     Now  Matthew  wrote  '  in  Hebrew  for 

*  the  Hebrews/  to  give  them  an  entire  acquaintance  with  the 
Lord's  ministry;  and  neither  could  he  calculate  on  another 
apostle  writing  to  fill  up  what  he  omitted,  nor  in  fact  was  it  ever 
done ;  for  John  wrote  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  that  Matthew  would  have  wilfully  deprived  the  Hebrew 
church  of  instruction  so  valuable:  yet  this  he  djid,  if  our  Greek 
gospel  be  a  true  representation  of  that  which  he  provided  for  them 
in  Hebrew.  If  Dr.  C/s  chronology  be  correct,  Matthew's  call 
took  place  in  the  ninth  month  oi  our  Lord's  ministry;  which 
ministry  lasted  only  seventeen  months.  If  this  be  assigned  as  a 
reason  why  he  was  ignorant  of  so  many  events  recorded  by  John, 
does  it  not  seem  to  prove,  that  of  all  the  apostles  he  was  hardly 
the  most  competent  to  write  the  history  ?  Farther :  this  will  not 
at  all  account  for  his  omitting  the  beautiful,  pathetic,  and  most 
important  discourses  contained  in  John  xiv. — xvii.,  al  which  all 
the  eleven  apostles  were  undoubtedly  present.  Again,  on  com- 
paring the  first  three  gospels,  the  similarity  is  so  great,  as  to  in- 
spire the  belief  that  all  had  like  means  of  information.  No  one 
would  infer  that  the  first  was  from  an  eye-witness,  the  two  others 
from  secondary  sources.  Whereas,  on  contrasting  John's  gospel 
with  any  of  the  other  three,  strong  reasons  are  presently  found 
for  believing  that  John  drew  almost  solely  fromf  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts.  Again,  the  difference  of  the  narrative 
in  different  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  remarkably  evinces 


♦  '  In  Evangelio  juxta  Hebnieos,  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Sjroque  sermone, 

*  sed  Hebraicis  litteris  scriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Nazareni ;  se- 
'  cunduin  apostolos,  sive,  ut  plerique  autumant,  juxta  Matthseum ;  quod  et 

*  in  Ca3saricnsi  habetur  bibliothccS..*  We  must  leave  it  to  those  who  are 
better  read  in  the  fathers  to  reconcile  the  various  statements  found  in  Jerom 
on  this  tangled  subject. 

-|-  The  most  important  exception  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  John's  gospel, 
where  the  phraseology  which  lie  attributes  both  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Baptist 
is  tinged  so  strongly  with  all  that  is  peculiarly  Johannine,  as  to  make  it  cvi- 
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when  the  wnriter  speaks  as  an  eyewitness,  and  when  from  other 
sources  :  which  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  fVe  in  those 
passaices  which  are  most  distinct  and  g^raphic,  as  also  by  the  purer 
Hellenic  phraseology  apparent  in  the  same.  But  in  the  first 
gospel,  no  tuialogous  distinction  is  discoverable  between  the  nar- 
rative which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows,  the  call  of  Matthew 
the  Publican.  We  forbear  to  say  more.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
advocate  this  opinion ;  though  we  do  not  know  how  to  reply  to 
these  remarks.  We  wish,  however,  to  express  our  sense  that  it 
absolutely  needs  to  be  set  at  rest,  before  we  can  decide  on  the 
true  order  of  a  harmonj'.  We  must  know,  in  short,  whether 
Matthew  and  John  are  co-ordinate  authorities,  so  that  in  reconcil- 
ing difficulties  each  must  be  made  to  yield  a  little  to  each;  or 
whether  John,  as  the  sole  eyei^dtness,  is  to  be  regarded  primarily- 
In  the  latter  case,  we  apprehend  that  the  tripaschal  theory  will 
prevail. 

In  conclusion,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  handles  a  difl&cult  subject — we  should  be  gbd  to 
extract  his  discussion  on  <  the  Morning  of  the  Resurrection ;'  but 
it  is  too  lon^;  and  to  quote  a  part  would  do  him  injustice.  He 
thus  gives  his  results :  — 

*  The  following  scheme  may  contribute  to  elucidate  the  succession  of 
visits  to  the  sepulchre.  It  is  framed  upon  the  supposition  that  some  uf 
the  women  who  came  with  Mary  Alagdalene  saw  the  angel  who  had 
rolled  away  the  stone,  before  they  entered  the  sepulchre.  If  the 
reader  do  not  see  suiticient  reason  to  adopt  this  supposition,  he  may 

erase  the  words,  '  are  accosted  by  an  angel  without  the  tomb,  and  then 

• .  ♦  > 
go  in. 

VISITS  TO  THE  SEPULCHRE. 


First  Party. 

Man-  Maj^filaleue 
*Thc   other  Man-   aiid 

companions  from  Be- 

thany 
Salomo  and  compaiilonfi 

from  Jerusalem 

Second  Party, 

Joanna   and  her  com- 
panions 

Thinl  Party, 
Peter  and  John 


Mary  Magdalene 


Occurrences  at  the  tomb. 

Sees  the  stone  removed: 
Are  accosted  by  an  Angel  with- 
out the  tomby  and  then  go 
within. 
Are  accosted  by  an  Angel  with- 
in the  tomb : 


Arc  accosted  by  two  Angels,  af- 
ter coming  from  the  tomb. 


Enter  the  sepulchre  and  see  no 

one. 
Sees  two  Anf^els,  and  afterwards 
I      the  Lord  himself. 

Perhaps  also  some  other  disciples  may  have  aftoiraxds  come  to  the  tomb. 


Sulta^[uent  eotme. 

Hastens  to  Peter  and  John. 
Return  towards  Bethany,  taA 
ace  Jefloa  when  near  it.' 

Return  to  their  abode:  say, on 
Mount  Zion. 


Return  to  near  Herod*i  pslsM 
in  Bezetha. 


Return  to  their  abode,  and  per* 
hapa  afterwazds  to  Bethany. 
Returns  to  Bethany. 


dent  that  lie  is  here  reporting  only  from  second  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  on  the 
faee  of  tlie  narnitive,  that  the  interview  of  Nicodemus  with  Jesus  was  strictly 
j)rivate  ;  as  it  is  also  improbable  that  the  evangelist  was  present  when  the 
Baptist  ^^-ave  the  testimony  to  Jesus  recorded  in  that  chapter. 

Dr.  Caquntor  is  fullv  sensible  of  the  phenomenon ;  but  tries  to  account  for 
it  (unsuccessfully  we  tliink)  bv  setting  quotation-marks^  80  as  to  make  ibc 
evangelist  utter  verses  10— 21,\'31— 30,  fw  hU  own  name. 
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A  reader  who,  with  this  scheme  before  him,  shall  study  each  of 
the  four  narratives  in  succession,  will  probably  think  with  us,  that 
no  simpler  method  of  reconciling  them  is  to  be  expected.  It  may 
also  give  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  adjust  all  their  details.  Nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  name  any  book  in  the  language,  giving  in  so  small  a 
compass  so  much  information  bearmg  on  the  subject.  When  a 
book  has  substantial  merits,  and  the  general  style  is  not  merely 
unaffected,  but  flowing  and  accurate,  it  may  seem  hypercritical  to 
advance  an  objection  against  the  good  taste  of  certain  epithets. 
But  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  wish  that  the  author  had  ex* 
punged  in  numerous  places  the  words  invaluable^  all^importanii 
remarkable^  stupendous^  &c.  &c.,  which,  when  often  repeated,  do 
not  appear  to  us  really  to  elevate  the  subject.  We  are  also  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  he  entitles  his  book  "  AnapostoliccU  Harmony." 


Art.  III.  Imperial  Classics, — Sir  John  Froissart's  Chronicles  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  S^c.  Johne's  Translation.  New  Edition, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations,     2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  1839.     Smith, 

London. 

TN  comparing  the  histories  which  are  written  in  a  very  rude, 
-■-  and  in  a  very  advanced  and  highly  civilized  state  of  society, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the-  fact,  that  they  are 
generally  chargeable  with  two  opposite  faults,  both  equally  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  which  should  always  preside  over  the 
composition  of  history.  In  the  first,  the  poetic  spirit  predomi- 
nates, in  the  second,  the  philosophic ;  in  the  first,  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  imagination,  in  the  second,  of  reason ;  in  the  nrst, 
we  are  apt  to  find  little  more  than  graphic  description ;  in  the 
second,  we  are  often  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  most 
meagre  and  general  statements  of  facts,  while  there  is  an  excess 
of  deduction  and  speculation  founded  upon  them.  The  truth  is, 
that  history  falls  pretty  equally  under  the  dominion  of  imagi- 
nation and  reason,  and  it  is  essential  to  its  perfection  that  the  ba- 
lance between  both  should  be  preserved,  and  that  neither  should 
be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  Imagination  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  scenes  and  events 
described,  to  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the  distant  near, 
and  to  impart  verisimilitude  to  the  narration ;  while  a  sagacious 
and  comprehensive  intellect  is  equally  required,  to  extract  from  the 
events  of  history  those  lessons  of  moral  wisdom,  and  those  maxims 
of  political  science,  without  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  write 
it  at  all.  Without  imagination  a  narrative  will  not  be  sufficiently 
special  and  vivid ;  it  will  assume,  more  or  less,  the  unimpressive 
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form  of  dry  clironicle.  Without  philosophy,  though  there  may 
be  sr*iecdld  descrip:ion.  it  will  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  a 
nove!  or  romance,  and  indeed  the  gratification  it  imparts  to  the 
reader  \%-iIl  be  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  As  a  perfect  history 
demands  so  icreat  a  \'ariety  and  nice  equilibrium  of  all  the  mentid 
powers,  together  with  the  extensive  and  indefatigable  research 
which  is  neees^ar}'  to  supply  materials,  it  is  fieir  from  surprising 
that  there  should  be  so  few  works  which  even  approximate  to  per- 
fection in  this  most  difficult  species  of  composition. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  in  histories  composed  in  an  early 
and  rude  state  of  society,  the  imaginative  element  should  be  found 
so  decidedly  to  preponderate.     The  course  of  development  which 
the  human  mind  takes  is  the  same,  whether  in  the  species  or  the 
individual.     In  the  infancy  of  nations,  as  of  men,  the  senses  and 
the  imagination  are  chiefly  active,  and  the  material  and  the  visible 
are  every-where  predominant.     Thus  in  early  histories,  as  in  that 
of  Herodotus  among  the  ancients,  and  Froissart  among  the  mo- 
derns, we  find  little  of  general  statement;  and  nothing  of  abstract 
reasoning,  or  ])hilosophical  disquisition.     They  are  distinguished 
by  minuteness  and  speciality  in  the  facts  related,  and  by  the  most 
graphic  liveliness  in  the  modes  of  relating  them.     Not  only  are 
actions  and  events  told  us,  but  the  manner  of  them ;  battles,  ueges, 
personal  encounters,  negociations,  deliberations,   are   descrioed 
with  as  much  copiousness  as  if  they  took  place  tmder  the  very 
eye  of  the  historian.     This,  though  it  imparts  wondrous  vividness 
to  the  description  by  filling  the  imagination,  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  whole,  considered  as  history ;  for  there  must  be  in 
every  such  case  an  intermixture  of  what  is  false  with  what  is  true, 
which  leaves  us  in  doubt  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject 
Even  where  a  fact  is  authentic^  we  cannot  tell  that  it  took  place 
in  tlie  manner  stated,  nor  how  far  the  circumstances  with  which 
it  stands  connected  are  additions  made  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bellishment and  picturesque  effect    Nor  does  the  matter  rest  here. 
The  same  tendency  of  mind  causes  the  historian  to  look  at  every 
thing  not  with  relation  to  its  historic  value,  that  is,  its  truths  bat 
with  reference  to  its  capabilities  of  being  wrought  up  in  splendid 
or  imposing  description  ;  in  a  word,  in  relation  to  the  pictureme* 
And  thus  it  is,  that  in  writers  of  this  description,  we  meet  with  so 
large  an  infusion  of  fiction  and  legends.     This  indeed  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  on  other  grounds ;  the  love  of  such  things 
oeing  aided   by^  that  superstition  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
infancy   of  nations.      Tnis,  however,  is  not  always  necessary 
to  account  for  the  eager  pursuit  of  this  species  of  the  marvelloos* 
We  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  writers  of  this  stanip 
have  often  inserted  prodigies  and  fictions  to  which  they  gave  no 
credit  themselves.     The  wg  Xcyovcri  of  Herodotus  seems  to  imply 
that  this  was  sometimes  tlie  case  with  him,  and  the  sly  mamier  ot 
Froissart  is  not  less  conspicuous. 
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Such  might  Datnrally  be  expected  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
historians  of  an  early  age.  Nothing  that  we  have  said,  however, 
is  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  great  honesty,  great  dili- 
gence, and  to  a  certain  degree,  correctness  on  the  part  of  snch 
writers.  This,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  hope  in  the  sequel 
satisfactorily  to  establish. 

Herodotus  and  Froissart  are  both  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
species  of  historians  whose  characteristics  we  have  been  illustrat- 
ing. They  perhaps  resemble  one  another  as  much  as  any  two 
writers,  one  ancient  and  the  other  modern,  that  could  be  selected 
for  comparison.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tbe  Frenchman  has  not 
the  charm  of  style,  and  the  graces  of  language  and  composition, 
which  are  found  in  the  Greet.  In  truth,  the  same  marked  inferi- 
ority of  taste  seems  to  characterize  all  the  early  efforts  of  the  mo- 
dems, in  every  species  of  literature,  as  compared  with  lho.se  of 
the  ancients.  But  the  points  in  which  the  two  writers  agree  are 
far  more  striking  and  numerous  than  those  in  which  they  differ. 
In  both,  the  imagination  is  throughout  predominant ;  both  have 
the  same  passion  for  speciality  and  minuteness  of  description ; 
both  seem  to  look  at  history  as  a.  species  of  the  romance,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  ignorance  of  its  philosophic  character,  and  its  true 
purpose;  both  regard  their  materials  with  the  eye  of  poets,  and 
select  and  reject  them  rather  with  a  view  to  their  picturesque  effect 
than  to  their  historic  value ;  both  write  as  much  or  more  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct ;  both  were  indefatigable  in  the  collection  of 
materials,  and  roamed  the  world  over  to  fill  their  scrap-books 
with  whatever  was  rare  and  marvellous ;  botb  manifested  the 
same  laudable  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  information, 
and  both  the  same  general  honesty  of  purpose.  Gray,  no  mean 
critic,  well  states  the  general  resemblance  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
'  I  rejoice'  says  he,  '  you  have  met  with  Froissart ;  he  is  the  He- 
'  rodotus  of  a  barbarous  age :  had  he  but  had  the  luck  of  writing 

*  in  as  good  a  language,  he  migbt.have  been  immortal !  His  lo- 
'  comotive  disposition,  (for  then  there  was  no  other  way  of  leam- 

*  ing  things,)  hb  simple  curiosity,  his  religious  credulity,  were 
'  muci]  like  those  of  the  old  Grecian.'  The  Herodotean  charm 
of  ample  and  minute  description,  of  relating  not  only  ichat  was 
done,  but  how  it  was  done,  not  only  who  were  the  actors  and 
speakers,  but  the  very  words  they  uttered,  nay,  the  looks  and 
gestures  which  accompanied  them ;  all  this  charm,  we  say,  is 
found  as  much  in  the  pages  of  Froissart  as  in  those  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  a  charm,  however,  which  is  greatly  impaired  the  moment  we 
consider  the  works  of  these  great  writers  as  designed  for  more 
than  amusement,  since  the  style  of  narrative  in  which  it  resides, 
altogether  confounds  the  limits  of  history  and  fiction,  and  pre- 
vents us  from  knowing  exactly  what  to  keep  or  what  to  throw  away. 
The  historic  basis  in  such  narratives  is  doubtless  true,  as  is  the 
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kistoric  basb  of  Ivaoboe  and  Kenilworth,  but  with  suck  additions 
and  embellishments,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  exactly 
between  truth  and  the  fictitious  ornaments  in  which  she  is  clothed. 
^Vhat  has  been  said  of  Herodotus  may  well  be  said  of  Froissart» 
^  tliat  his  work  is  not  properly  a  history,  though  it  is  probably 
<  more  delightful  than  the  very  best  history/ 

We  have  said  that  both  are  distinguished  by  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  iudefatigable  diligence  in  collecting  their  materials  and  verifying 
their  observations.  This,  as  already  said,  may  at  first  seem  at 
>'ariance  with  the  statements  previously  made.  Nevertheless,  para- 
doxical as  the  assertion  may  appear,  those  statements  may  be  easily 
reconciled.  The  faults  of  both  are  g^eat,  we  readily  admit;  so 
great  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  deprive  their  works  of  tlieir 
historic  vulue,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  the  historical 
ronuuice.  But  their  faults  are  not  those  of  dishonesty  of  purpose^ 
or  of  indolence  and  carelessness,  lliey  are  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  from  its  easy  credulity 
where  the  marvellous  ^^as  concerned,  from  its  love  ot  whatever 
appealed  to  the  imagination,  from  the  character  of  those  works 
which,  in  the  absence  as  yet  of  all  genuine  history,  were  the  &- 
vourites  of  tlie  people,  and  which  naturally  gave  a  tone  to  the  first 
attempts  in  this  species  of  composition.  They  might  both  almost 
be  csiUed  the  *  fathers  of  history*  in  their  respective  eras,  and 
neoess;irily  wrote  in  comparative  ignorance  of  tnose  principles  on 
which  all  just  criticism  ought  to  be  foimded.  Hence  the  imacn- 
nntivo  dress  which  they  gave  to  facts,  and  their  selection  and  dis- 
position of  materials  with  reference  to  graphic  effect,  all  which, 
as  wc  have  so  often  said,  makes  history  in  their  hands  wear 
ahno>t  the  appearance  of  romance.  But  all  this  may  be  admitteii 
\\*itlu)ut  compromising  either  their  honesty  or  their  diligence. 
Though  Henxlotus  may  perhaps  be  suspected  here  and  there  of 
some  natural  partialities  for  his  countrymen,  his  general  integrit}' 
and  unwearied  diligence  in  collecting  facts  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, while  recent  researches  have  shown  in  many  points  a  &r 
greater  approximation  to  accuracy  than  had  before  been  suspected. 
Froissart  is  equally  entitled  to  the  prmse  of  diligence,  while  his 
honesty  and  impartiality  are  still  more  conspicuous.  Thdugb  a 
Frenciiman  himself,  and  compelled  to  record  events  most  humili- 
ating to  his  countrv,  he  has  spoken  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
honesty.  He  has  been  accused  indeed  by  some  French  writers, of 
a  want  of  fairness  to  his  native  country.  Considering  that  what- 
ever bias  he  had  must  have  been  in  its  favour,  this  very  accusation 
is  perhaps  the  highest  testimony  which  could  be  griven  to  his 
fidelity  ;  not  to  add  that  the  host  French  critics, — especially  M. 
St.  Palaye,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  an  elaborate  critique 
on  Frois^art's  life  and  writings, — have  defended  him  from  this 
accusation,  and  Ijave  acknowledged  that  he  has  expressed  himself. 
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II     ereo  on  occasions  on  wliich  some  partiality  might  have  been  ex- 
%     pected  and  palliated,  witb   tbe  most  exemplary  tairness.     The 
ii     same  obserralions  app!y  to  his  relations  of  other  eveots  and  tnui- 
i;     sactiom  besides  thosv  which  affected  England  and  France. 
i]i  Froissart  was  an  ecclesiastic,   but  far,  very  far  from   a  strict 

one,  and,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  did   but  little  houour  to  the 
g     cloth.     He  was  indeed  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world,  as  fond  of 
^    gaiety  and  dissipation  as  any  Frenchman  of  modern  times ;    nor 
(J    are  many   things  more  amusing  than  the  naivefi:  and  fninkness 
^    with  which  he  acknowledges  nis  passion  for  every  species  of 
J,    courtly  and  foshionable  amusement  then  in  vogue ;  for  the  ban- 
^    qaedng-hall,   and  tbe  tournament;    for  the  active  exercises  of 
,„    caivalry,  for  the  amusements  of  the  chase  and  the  dangerous  pa»- 
,]    time  of  war.     Little  does  he  seem  to  hare  been  troabled  by  raa- 
(,    tins  or  vespers,  by  prayer  or  penance.     He  was  rarely  found  in 
,    his  cell,  and  still  more  rarely  at  his  devotions.     A  jolly  ronndelay 
,     seems  to  have  suited  him  far  better  than  <  singii^  or  nallooing  « 
'  anthems,'  and  tbe  tinkling  of  tbe  lute  than  the  sound  of  the  or- 
gan.    He  was,  in  truth,  in  many  rejects,  a  very  fac-simile  of  the 
jolly  monk  so  well  described  by  Chaucer : — 

'  A  monk  there  was,  a  fair'  for  the  mastery, 
Ant  out-rider,  that  loved  venery  ;% 
A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able ; 
Full  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  Stable  ; 
And  when  he  rode  men  might  hia  bridle  bear 
Gingling  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clear 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  bell, 
ThereJ  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell.' 

A  sketch  of  the  biography  of  so  singular  a  divine  would  not  be 
uninteresting.  But,  unhappily,  there  is  comparatively  little 
that  is  known  respecting  him.  Considering  the  ample  details  which 
he  gives  us  of  his  movements,  how  frequently  he  makes  mention 
of  himself  as  present  at  the  fcenes  be  describes,  or  conversing 
with  tbe  actors  in  them,  it  is  astonishing  how  very  little  we  know 
of  his  personal  history.  Incessantly  traveUing  as  he  was,  his  own 
adventures,  especially  in  such  an  age,  must  nave  been  singular ; 
yet  almost  the  only  personal  incident  that  he  has  recorded,  was 
the  unpleasant  one  of  being  robbed  in  one  of  his  long  joumies. 
This  adventure  is  celebrated  in  a  long  poem  which  contains  also 
some  other  incidents  in  his  life.  '  In  this  poem,'  says  M.  de  St 
Palaye,  'he  paints  himself  as  a  man  of  much  expense :  besides 
the  revenue  of  the  living  of  Lestines,  which  was  considerable,  he 
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had  received  since  he  was  twenty-five  years,  two  thousand  francs, 
of  which  nothing  remained.  The  compoddon  of  his  woxks  had 
cost  him  seven  hundred  francs ;  but  he  r^^etted  not  this  ex- 
^  pense  ;  for,  as  he  says, '  1  have  composed  many  a  histoxy,  which 
*  vn\\  be  spoken  of  by  posterity.'  The  remainder  was  spent 
among  the  tavern-keepers  at  Lestines,  and  in  his  travels*  wnich 
lie  always  performed  with  a  good  equipage,  well-mounted,  well- 
dressed,  and  li\nng  well  wherever  he  went  This  last  observa- 
tion is  very  characteristic  of  Froissart,  who  is  never  at  the  slight- 
est trouble  to  disguise  his  passion  for  a  merry  and  jolly  life. 

His  curiosity  and  his  restlessness,  his  thirst  for  mformation  and 
his  love  of  locomotion,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  insatiable : 
and  he  was,  in  all  probability,  by  far  the  greatest  traveller  of  his 
age.  He  visited  more  than  once  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  almost  every  court,  whether  of 
king,  petty  prince,  or  noble.  During  his  first  residence  in  Eng- 
land, be  spent  six  months  in  Scotland,  and  pushed  his  way  as  rar 
as  the  Highlands,  ^  travelling  on  horseback,  with  his  portmanteau 
^  behind  him,  followed  by  a  greyhound.'  The  king  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  many  nobles  of  whose  names  he  has  made  honourable 
mention,  courteously  entertained  him,  more  especially  William, 
carl  of  Douglas,  who  treated  him  so  hospitably,  that  he  says  he 
should  have  much  liked  to  pay  him  another  visit  He  also  made 
an  expedition  about  the  same  time  into  North  Wales. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  recorded,  both  of  the 
promptness  with  which  he  undertook  long  joumies,  and  of  his  honest 
diligence  in  procuring  the  most  authentic  information  for  his 
^  Chronicles,'  is  as  follows.  While  in  France  in  1890,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  continuation  and  completion  of  his  history,  he  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  relation  he  had  given  of  the  war  between  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  He  had  lieard  only  one  side,  and  he 
thought  it  but  right  to  hear  what  the  Portuguese  had  to  say. 
While  in  this  state  of  doubt,  he  was  informed  that  many  of  that 
nation  were  to  be  found  at  Bruges,  and  off  he  at  once  set  to  re- 
lieve his  scruples.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  heard  that  there  was 
a  knight  of  Portugal,  by  name  Juan  Fernando  Portelet,  who  had 
lately  come  to  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  who  was  on  his  road 
to  Prussia,  to  take  a  part  ^in  the  war  against  the  infidels.'  With- 
out a  moment's  liesitation,  Froissart  sets  off  in  search  of  him,  ac- 
companied by  a  friend  of  the  knight's;  repairs  to  Slays,  embarks 
there,  reaches  Middleburg,  gets  an  introducdon  to  the  Portu- 
guese, enjoys  a  hearty  six  days'  gossip  with  him,  returns  home, 
and  compiles  a  new  book,  which  constitutes  the  third  of  his  '  Chro- 
nicles.' 

Even  in  advanced  age,  the  same  restlessness  and  thirst  of  infor- 
mation still  possessed  him.  He  was  deterred  neither  by  dangers 
nor  fatigues ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  stranger  to  that 
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love  of  repose  which  is  usually  the  appropriate  and  GuprctnG  gra- 
tification of  age.  In  his  last  visit  to  England,  which  took  pkce 
in  1395,  when  King  Richard  had  just  returned  from  his  success- 
ful campaign  in  Ireland,  he  expressed  his  great  regret  that  he  had 
not  come  t«  England  a  year  sooner,  (as  was  his  original  inten- 
tion,) in  order  that  he  might  have  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
IrelaJid,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, '  seen  cvcry-tliing  for  himself.' 

To  his  patrons,  Froissart  seems  to  have  stood  in  somewbat  of  a 
nondescript  relation ;  sometimes  acting  as  secretary]  (a  poet 
which  few  could  fill  in  those  days,)  sometimes  commissioned  to 
transact  important  negociations,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  be  a 
sort  of  companion.  Of  Queen  Fhilippa,  wife  of  Edwarn  III.,  to 
whose  service  he  was  attaclied  for  five  years,  he  says,  that '  in  youth 
'  he  was  her  secretary,  and  amused  her  with  handsome  ditties,  and 
'  madrigals  of  love,  and  that  through  affection  to  the  service  of 

*  that  noble  and  puissant  lady  to  whom  he  belonged,  atl  the  other 
'  great  lords,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  of  whatever  na- 

*  tion  they  might  be,  loved  him,  saw  him  with  pleasure,  and  were 

*  of  the  greatest  utility  to  him.'  His  principal  patrons,  after 
Queen  Philippa,  who  died  in  1369,  and  who  was  his  earliest  and 
one  of  his  fastest  and  most  beneficent  friends,  were  Winceslaus 
de  Luxembourgh,  duke  of  Brabant;  Guy  de  Chatillon,  Coimt  de 
Blois;  and  Gaston,  Count  de  Foix,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  valiant  nobles  of  the  age.  Froissart  died  about  the  year  1100, 
at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years,  having  spent  about  forty  of  them 
in  one  incessant  round  of  gossip  and  travelling. 

Froissart's  '  Chronicles '  were  naturally  great  fitvourites  with 
our  warlike  ancestors,  to  whom  an  amusing  book  on  their  favour- 
ite subjects  must  have  been  an  invaluable  rarity,  and  a  most  wel- 
come guest  both  in  hall  and  bower.  So  diligently  were  manu- 
scripts multiplied,  that  M.  de  St.  Palaye  says,  that  'after  the 

*  biole  and  the  fathers,  he  does  not  believe  there  is  any  work  of 

*  which  there  have  been  so  many  copies.'  In  France,  of  course, 
they  are  most  numerous ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number 
in  foreign  countries.  In  England  alone  they  exbt  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than,  according  to  Mr.  Johues,  M.  de  St.  Palaye  wa& 
apprised. 

They  have,  of  course,  been  translated  into  several  languages.  In 
English  alone,  there  are  two  versions ;  one  very  old,  the  other  com* 
paratively  recent.  The  former  is  that  of  Lord  Berners,  who  under- 
took the  task  at  the  express  command  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  latter 
is  that  of  Mr.  Johnes,  published  we  believe  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  at  that  gentleman's  private  press,  and,  if  we 
have  been  correctly  informed,  at  his  sole  cost,  in  several  expen- 
sive volumes.  This  is  the  translation  selected  for  the  present 
edition,  and  is  here  presented  to  the  public  in  two  handsome 
volumes,  royal  octavo,  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  price. 
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In  the  reasons  asngned  by  the  editor  .for  the  selection  of  the 
present  tTanslation,  in  preference  to  that  of  Lord  BemeiSi  we 
must  upon  the  whole  concur.  It  has  undoubtedly  tlie  merit  of 
greater  accuracy,  and  is  to  the  greneral  reader  fiir  more  intelli- 
gible. By  the'  scholar  well  versed  in  our  older  literature,  the 
tninsbtion  of  Lord  Bemers  will  undoubtedly  be  preferred.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  expressed  in  &r  more  racy  English,  not 
to  mention,  that  as  the  spirit  and  the  usases  of  chivalry  still  ex- 
isted unimpaired  at  the  time  the  transition  was  executed,  it 
reflects  the  original  more  vividly  than  any  modem  version  can. 
The  terms  of  old  Froissart  were  translated,  not  by  explanatory 
phrases  and  feeble  circumlocutions,  but  into  the  very  languap^e  of 
chivalry,  then  every-where  current,  and  forming  part  of  the  kving 
laniruaffe — the  kmeuage  of  the  people.  Still  it  was  not  denrable  to 
make  that  version  the  basis  of  die  present  edition.  Not  only  are  the 
technicalities  of  chivalry  no  longer  intellinble,  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  general  language  of  the  work  has  become  entirely  obsolete, 
while  tne  orthography  is  of  course  throughout  exceedingly  and- 
quated.  To  render  it  intelligible,  thereTore,  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  there  must  have  been  an  abundance  of  comments  attached 
to  the  text,  a  copious  glossary,  and  an  entire  revision  of  the  ortho. 
graphy ;  while  even  then,  to  all  but  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  femiliar  w\\h  the  style  of  our  ancient  writers,  its  perusal  would 
have  been  a  very  tedious  task.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
see  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  modem  has  been  preferred  to 
tlie  older  version.  At  the  same  time,  we  observe  with  pleasure, 
that  in  some  few  passages  of  stirring  interest,  where  Lord  Bei^ 
ner's  version  possesses  great  fidelity,  vigour,  or  radness,  the  edi- 
tor has  judiciously  appended  his  translation  also  to  the  text 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a  few  striking 
extracts  from  Froissart  himself;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
their  perusal  does  not  render  them  anxbus  to  cultivate  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  this  graphic  writer. 

We  have  purposely  abstains  from  more  lengthened  comment 
on  his  genius  or  writings,  in  order  that  the  particular  events  or 
scenes  described  in  the  following  extracts  nii|^t  be  giv^n  nearly 
entire  and  unmutilated.  The  reader  can  hardly  fidi  to  perceive 
in  every  one  of  them  that  vividness  of  colouring,  and  vivacuios  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  which  we  have  already  represented  as  so  cha- 
racteristic of  this  ancient  historian. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
in  which  the  reader  will  admire,  not  only  the  vigoiur  and  life-like 
character  of  the  painting,  but  the  candour  and  impartialitv  with 
which  the  author  has  narrated  events  so  humiliating  to  his  own 
countrvinen. 

*  The  Engli.sh,  who  wore  drawn  up  iu  three  divisiuns,  and  seated 
on  the  ground,  on  seeing  their  enemies  advance,  rose  undauntedly  up- 
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and  fell  into  their  ranks.  That  of  the  prince  was  the  first  to  do  hi, 
whose  archers  were  fbrmed  in  the  manner  of  a  purtcuUig,  or  harrow, 
and  the  men  at  arms  in  the  rear.  The  earls  of  Northampton  and 
Arundel,  who  commanded  the  second  division,  had  posted  theinselres 
in  good  order  oa  his  wing,  to  assist  and  succour  the  prince,  if  neces- 

'  You  must  know,  that  these  kings,  earls,  barons,  and  lords  of 
France,  did  not  advance  in  any  regular  order,  tut  one  after  the  other, 
or  any  wny  most  pleasing  to  themselves.  As  soon  us  the  kinj;  of 
France  came  in  sight  of  the  English,  his  blood  begsiri  ti>  litiil,  and  he 
cried  out  to  his  marshals,  '  Order  the  Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the 
battle,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis.'  There  were  about  fifteen 
thousand  Genoese  cross-bowmen ;  but  they  were  quite  fiitigued,  hav- 
ing marched  on  foot  that  day  six  leagues,  completely  armed,  and  with 
their  cross-bows.  They  told  the  constable,  they  were  not  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  do  any  great  ^ings  that  day  in  battle.  The  earl  of  Alen9on 
hearing  this,  said,  '  This  is  what  one  gets  by  employing  such  scoun- 
drels, who  fall  off  when  there  is  any  need  for  them.'  Dilring  this  time 
a  heavy  r^  fell,  accompanied  by  thunder,  and  a  very  temble  ecl^pae 
of  the  sun  ;  and  before  this  rain  a  great  flight  of  crows  hovered  in  the 
air  over  all  those  battalions,  making  a  loud  noise.  Shortly  afterwarda 
it  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone  very  bright  j  but  the  Frenchmen  had 
it  in  their  faces,  and  the  English  in  their  backs.  When  the  Genoese 
irere  somewhat  in  order,  and  approached  the  English,  they  set  up  a 
loud  shout,  in  order  to  frighten  tnem  ;  but  they  remained  quite  stiU, 
and  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  it.  They  then  set  up  a  second  shod^ 
and  advanced  a  little  forward  ;  but  the  English  nevet  moved.  They 
hooted  a  third  time,  advancing  with  their  cross-bows  presented,  and 
began  to  shoot.  The  English  archers  then  advanced  one  step  forward, 
and  shot  their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quickness  that  it  seemed  aa 
if  it  snowed.  When  the  Genoese  felt  these  arrows,  which  pierced 
their  arms,  heads,  and  through  their  armour,  some  of  them  cut  the 
strings  of  their  cross-bows,  others  flung  them  on  the  ground,  and  all 
turned  about  and  retreated,  quite  discomfited.  The  French  had  s 
large  body  of  men-at-arms  on  horseback,  richly  dressed,  to  support  the 
Genoese.  The  king  of  France,  seeing  them  thus  fall  back,  cned  out, 
'  Kill  me  those  scoundrels,  for  they  stop  up  our  road  without  any  rea- 
son 1 '  You  would  then  have  seen  the  above-mentioned  men-at-arma 
lay  about  them,  killing  all  they  conld  of  these  runaways. 

'  The  English  continued  shooting  as  vigorously  and  quickly  as  be- 
fore ;  some  of  their  arrows  fell  among  the  horsemen,  who  were  sump- 
tuously equipped,  and  killing  and  wounding  many,  made  them  caper 
and  &11  among  the  Genoese,  so  that  they  were  in  such  confusion  they 
could  never  rally  again.  In  the  English  army,  there  were  some  Cor- 
nish and  Welshmen  on  foot,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  lai^ 
knives  ;  these,  advancing  through  the  ranks  of  the  men.at.arms  and 
archers,  who  made  way  for  them,  came  upon  the  French  when  they 
were  in  this  danger,  and,  faUing  upon  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
squires,  slew  many,  at  which  the  king  of  England  was  afterwards 
much  exasperated.    The  valiant  king  of  Bohemia  was  stain  there.   He 
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was  called  Charles  of  Luxemboai^ ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  tlie  gallant 

kill}:;  and  emperor,  Henry  of  Luxembourg ;  having  heard  the  order  of 

the  iMittle,  he  inquired  where  his  son,  the  lord  Charles  was ;  his  atten. 

dants  answered,  that  they  did  not  know^  but  believed  he  was  fighting. 

Tlie  king  said  to  them, '  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  my  people,  my  friends 

and  bretliren  at  arms  this  day  ;  therefore,  as  I  am  blind,  I  request  of 

you  to  lead  me  so  far  into  the  engagement  that  T  may  strike  one  stroke 

witli  my  sword.'     The  knights  replied,  they  would  directlj  lead  him 

forward  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  not  lose  him  in  the  crowd, 

they  fastiMied  all  the  reins  of  their  horses  together,  and  pat  the  king  at 

their  head,  that  he  might  gratify  his  \nsh,  and  advanced  towards  the 

enemy.     The  lord  Charles  of  Bohemia^  who  already  signed  his  name 

iiH  king  of  Germany,  and  bore  the  arms,  had  come  in  good  order  to  the 

engagement ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  lilcelj  to  turn  out 

against  the  French,  he  departed,  and  I  do  not  know  well  what  road  be 

took.     The  king,  his  father,  had  rode  in  among  the  enemj,  and  made 

good  use  of  his  sword  ;  for  he  and  his  companions  had  fought  msst 

gallantly.     They  had  advanced  so  far  that  they  were  all  slain;  and  on 

the*  morrow  they  were  found  on  the  gronnd,  with  their  horses  all  tied 

together. 

'  llie  earl  of  Alen9on  advanced  in  regular  order  upon  the  English, 
to  (ight  with  them  ;  as  did  the  earl  of  Flanders,  in  another  part. 
Tliese  two  lords  with  their  detachments,  coasting,  as  it  were,  the 
archers,  came  to  the  prince's  battalion,  where  they  fought  valiantly  fbr 
a  length  of  time.  The  king  of  France  was  eager  to  march  to  the 
place  where  he  saw  their  banners  displayed,  but  there  was  a  hedge  of 
archers  l)efore  him.  He  had  that  day  made  a  present  of  a  handsome 
black  horse  to  Sir  John  of  Haiuault,  who  had  mounted  on  it  a  knight 
of  his,  called  Sir  John  de  Fusselles,  that  bore  his  banner ;  whidi  horse 
ran  off  with  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  English  army,  and, 
when  about  to  return,  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  dit<m,  and  severely 
wounded  him  ;  he  would  have  been  dead,  if  his  page  had  not  followed 
him  round  the  battalions,  and  found  him  unable  to  rise  :  he  had  not, 
however,  any  other  hindrance  than  from  his  horse ;  for  the  Ei^lish 
did  not  quit  the  ranks  that  day  to  make  prisoners.  The  page  alighted, 
and  raised  him  up ;  but  he  did  not  return  the  way  he  came,  as  he 
would  have  found  it  difficult  from  the  crowd.  This  battle,  which  was 
fought  on  the  Saturday,  between  la  Broyes  and  Crecy,  was  very  mar- 
derous  and  cruel ;  and  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  were  peiibnned 
that  were  never  known.  Towards  evening,  many  knights  and  squires 
of  the  French  had  lost  their  masters;  they  wandered  up  and  down  the 
place  attacking  the  English  in  small  parties;  they  were  soon  destroyed, 
for  the  English  had  determined  that  day  to  give  no  quarter,  or  hear  of 
ransom  from  any  one. 

'  Early  in  the  day,  some  French,  Germans,  and  Savoyards,  had 
broken  through  the  archers  of  the  prince's  battalion,  and  had  engaged 
with  the  men.at.arms  ;  upon  which  the  second  battalion  came  to  his 
aid  ;  and  it  was  time,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been  hard  pressed. 
The  first  divisicm,  seeing  the  danger  they  were  in,  sent  a  knight  in 
great  Iiaste  to  the  king  of  England,  who  was  posted  upon  an  eDunence» 
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near  u  windmill.  Chi  the  knight's  arrival,  he  said,  '  Sir,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  lord  Stafford,  the  lord  Reginald  Ccliliam,  and  tlie  others 
who  are  about  your  son,  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  French,  and 
they  intreat  that  you  would  come  to  their  assistance  with  your  batta- 
lion ;  for,  if  their  numbers  should  increase,  they  fear  he  will  have  too 
much  to  do.'  The  king  replied,  '  la  my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or  so 
badly  wounded  that  he  cannot  support  himself?'  '  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
thank  God  !'  rejoined  the  knight ;  '  but  he  is  in  so  hot  an  engagement 
that  he  has  great  need  of  your  help.'  The  king  answered,  '  Now,  Sir 
Thomas,  return  back  to  those  that  sent  you,  and  tell  them  from  me, 
not  to  send  again  for  me  this  day,  or  expect  that  I  shall  come,  let  what 
will  happen,  as  long  as  my  son  has  life ;  and  say,  that  I  command  them 
lo  let  the  boy  win  bin  spurs ;  for  I  am  determined,  if  it  please  God, 
that  all  the  glory  ajid  honour  of  this  day  shall  be  given  tn  him,  and  to 
thoae  into  whose  care  I  have  iustmsted  him.'  The  kniglit  returned  to 
his  lords,  and  related  tlie  king's  answer,  which  mightily  encouraged 

[    them,  and  made  them  repent  they  had  ever  sent  such  a  message. 

'  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  who  was  in  the 
prince's  battalion,  having  been  told  by  some  of  the  English,  that  they 

'  had  seen  the  banner  of  his  brother  engaged  in  the  battle  against  him, 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  save  him;  but  he  wag  too  late,  for  he  was 

'  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  so  was  the  earl  of  Aumarle,  his  nephew. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eatls  of  Alcen^on  and  of  FlaTiders,  were  lights 
ing  lustily  under  their  banners,  and  with  their  own  people  ;  but  they 

'  could  not  resist  the  furce  of  the  English,  and  were  there  slain,  as  weU 
as  many  other  knights  and  squires  that  were  attending  on  or  accompa- 
nying them.  The  enrl  of  Bluis,  nephew  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  his  brother-in-law,  with  their  troops,  made  a 
gallant  defence  ;  but  they  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  English  and 
Webh,  and  slain  in  spite  of  their  prowess  The  earl  of  St.  Pol,  and 
the  earl  of  Auxeffe,  wereaIsokiIled,aa  well  asmany  others.  Lateafter 
vespers,  the  King  of  France  had  not  more  about  him  than  sixty  men, 
every  one  included.  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  was  of  the  number,  had 
once  remounted  the  king  ;  for  his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him  by 
an  arrow  ;  he  said  to  the  king,  '  Sir,  retreat  whibt  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, and  do  not  expose  yourself  bo  simply;  if  you  have  lost 
this  battle,  another  time  you  will  be  the  conqueror.'  After  he  had 
said  this,  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse,  and  led  him  off  by 
force ;  for  he  had  before  entreated  of  him  to  retire.  The  king  rode  on 
until  he  came  to  the  castle  of  la  Broyes,  where  he  found  the  gates  shut,  for 
it  was  very  dark.  The  king  ^ aid  to  the  governor,  'Open,  open,  governor ; 
it  is  the  fortune  of  France.'  The  governor,  bearing  the  king's  voice, 
immediately  descended,  opened  the  gate,  and  let  down  the  bridge.  The 
king  and  his  company  entered  the  castle  ;  but  he  had  only  with  him 
five  barons — Sir  John  of  Hainault,  the  lord  Charles  of  Montmorency, 
the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  the  lord  of  Aubigny,  and  the  lord  of  Montfurt. 
The  kingivould  not  bury  himself  in  such  a  place  as  that,  but,  baring 
takensomerefreahments.setoutagainwith  his  attendantsabout  midnight, 
and  rode  on,  under  the  direction  of  guides  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  until  about  day-break,  he  came  to  Amiens,  where  he 
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halted.  This  S.:'.iirday.  the  En^Ii^h  never  quitted  their  nuiks  in  pur- 
suit '.»f  aiiv  ori».-.  \}'ii  rcDiaineii  mii  tht:  field,  truardins  their  jiositi«»n.  and 
il»-t*»"iidi;k.:  tiit.-ii>^.'lv?:^  iijiiiist  all  who  attacked  theai.  The  battle  was 
i'!id»rd  at  ti.e  l.tvar  \A  vtsj>ers. 

■  C. i '.:::-.. .  C X X X . — Ti. c  El ^11= : .  or. : : . v  :::  i-r^.. vr  aza in  de fcA t  iL e  Frt^ncl/ 
■  \V  Iit-ii,  Mil  thi-  .Sj.t'.:rdjy  night.,  the  En^li>h  heard  no  more  hiH>tinir 
ur  rhn-jtir.;:.  ii'»r  any  more  cryinjj:  out  to  particular  lords  or  their  Um- 
iit-r-.  tliey   Irnikc-d  upon  the  tield  xs  their  own,  and  their  enemies  z^ 
iM-ritirii.     Tliey  niude  grt-dt  firm's,  and  lii!hted  torches,  because  of  the 
i-b-c-irity  iif  the  niirht.     Kiiijz  Edward  then  caiue  do\«~n  from  his  j>«sl. 
uhii  nil  til  It  dav  had  nut  put  i»n  his  helmet,  and,  with  his  whi^le  XaU 
talinn.  advaiici-'d  tu  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  whom    he  embraced  in  Ki* 
arms,  uriil  ki-^ed,  und  >aid.   •  Sweet  sm,  Guil  give  you  goixi  p<»rseve- 
TMiiiv  :  yiiu  are  rny  soHt  i-^T  m«»st  loyally  have  you  acquitted  yourself 
tlii<  il  ly  ;  y..u  iire  wurthy  to  be  a  sovereign.'     The  prince  bowed  down 
v*ry   lo'A .   and   humbled  himself,  giving  all   honour  to  the  king  hi> 
father.  The  Lln'jIiMi.duringthe  night  made  frequent  thanks^  vincr«  to  the 
Lurd .  tor  tl.i'  hippy  i»sue  of  the  day,  and  without  rioting.  On  the  SuuiIjt 
niorniii;:tlu.'  king  ordered  a  detachment  from  the  army,  under  the  ci^m- 
111  and  rjf  the  two  marjjlials,  cf insisting  of  alwut  five  hundred  lancers  and 
two  thousand  archers,  to  make  an  excursion,  and  see  if  there  were  anv 
bodie-j  of  French  collected  toirether.     The  quota  of  troops,  from  Kouen 
and    JJeauvais,   had.   this  Sunday  morning,   left  Abbeville   and   St. 
KiiTpiit^r  in  Pt)nthieu,  to  join  the  French  army,  and  were  ignorant  of 
till*  {1».-K';.t  of  the  preceding  evening  ;  they  met  this  detachment,  and. 
thinkiii::  they  must  he  French,  hastened  to  join  them. 

'  -\s  Noon  as  the  Engli>h  found  who  they  were,  they  fell  upon  tbem; 
and  there  was  :i  ^harp  engagement ;  but  the  French  soon  turned  their 
haelvs,  :.i.d  tied  in  oreat  disorder.  There  were  slain  in  this  flit^ht  iu 
the  open  field,  under  hedges  and  bushes,  upwards  of  seven  tliou»ana; 
and  had  it  l>een  clear  weather,  not  one  soul  would  have  escaped. 

A  liilk'  time  afterwards,  this  s;mie  party  fell  in  with  the  archbishop 
of  Koui  11  and  the  great  prior  of  France,  who  were  also  ignorant  uf  the 
disciiiiifitnre  of  the  French ;  for  they  had  been  informed  that  the  kinjl 
was  not  to  tij^ht  before  Sunday.  Here  began  a  fresh  battle  ;  for  thie*' 
two  lords  were  well  attended  by  good  men-at-arms:  however,  tliey 
conld  not  withs:and  the  English,  but  were  almost  all  slain,  with  the 
two  chiefs  w  ho  coinnianded  them  ;  very  few  escaping.  In  tlie  cimr>e 
of  the  morning,  the  English  found  many  Frenchmen,  who  had  h»>t 
their  roud  on  tlie  Saturday,  and  hud  lain  in  the  open  fields,  not  kiiu\r. 
iiig  ^\  hat  wa>  become  of  the  king,  or  their  own  leaders.  Tlie  Enjrlish 
put  to  tlie  >\vord  all  they  met,  and  it  has  been  assured  to  me  for  ftrt. 
that  of  foot  soldiers,  sent  from  the  cities,  towns,  and  municip:ilitie>. 
there  were  slain  this  Sundav  morning  four  times  as  many  as  in  tU 
battle  (»f  the  Saturday."_voL  I.  p.  1(54—168. 

Our  next  extract  sliall  be  the  Battle  of  Ottcrbourne,  in  wliich 
the  Set)ts  gained  their  groat  victory,  and  in  which  the  author  has 
relates!  the  discoiiilitiire  of  the  English  (whom  ho  lias  been  wronsT- 
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,  fuUv  supposed  general^  to  &roiir,)  with  tbe  same  impartiality 
.with  which  we  have  seen  him  relating  the  defeat  of  the  French 
i  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  He  has  in  both  oases  dealt  out  ovon-handed 
justice,  and  might  with  just  as  much  truth  liare  Ixun  charged 
with  favorino;  the  Scots  in  the  one  as  the  ^English  in  the 
'Other.  On  tiiis  disastrous  battle,  the  celebrated  ballad  of  Chevy 
(I Chace  is  founded,  and  the fidl  of  Percy  is  described  nitli  as  much 

•  graphic  skill  in  the  page  of  the  historian  as  in  the  verses  of  the 

*  minstrel. 

^j  '  As  the  Scots  were  supping,  some  indeed  were  gone  to  sleep,  fw 
,^  they  had  ktioured  hard  during  the  day,  at  the  attadc  of  the  castle,  and 
^intended  renewing  it  in  tbe  cool  of  the  morning,  the  English  arrived, 
_  and  mistook  at  their  entrance  the  huts  of  the  serranta  for  Siose  of  their 
^masters.     They  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  which  was,  however, 

tolerably  strong,  shouting  out,  *  Percy  !  Fercj !'     In  such  cases,  you 

may  suppose  an  alarm  is  soon  given,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Scots 
'the  Enelish  had  made  their  first  attack  on  their  servants'  quarters, 

which  diecked  them  some  little.  Tbe  Scots,  expecting  the  English, 
^had  prepared  accordingly;    for,  while  the  lords  were  arming  them- 

selves,  they  ordered  a  body  of  their  infantry  to  join  their  servants,  and 
I*  keep  up  the  skirmish.     As  their  men  were  armed,  they  formed  them- 

selves  under  the  pennons  of  the  three  principal  barons,  who  each  had 
^  his  particular  appointment.     In  the  mean  time,  the  night  advanced, 
^  bat  it  was  sulficiently  light ;    for  the  moon  shone,  and  it  was  the 
'  aontb  of  August,  when  the  weather  is  temperate  and  serene. 
'      When  the  Scots  were  quite  ready,  and  properly  arrayed,  they  left 

their  camp  in  silence,  but  did  not  march  to  meet  tbe  &iglish.     They 

altirted  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  was  hard  by ;  for,  during  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  welUexamined  the  country  around,  and  said 
among  themselves,  '  Should  the  English  come  to  beat  up  our  quarters, 
we  will  do  so  and  so  ;'  and  thus  settled  their  plans  before  hand,  which 
was  the  saving  of  them  ;  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  men-at- 
nrms,  when  attacked  in  the  night,  to  have  previously  arranged  their 
mode  of  defence,  and  well  to  have  weighed  the  chance  of  victory  or 
defeat.  The  English  had  soon  overpowered  the  servants;  but,  as  they 
advanced  into  the  camp,  they  found  fresh  bodies  ready  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  continue  the  fight.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  marched 
aiong  the  mountain -side,  and  fell  on  the  enemy's  flank  quite  unex. 

Sictedly,  shouting  their  cries.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
Dglish,  who,  however,  formed  themselves  in  fetter  order,  and  rein- 
forced that  part  of  their  army.  The  cries  of  Percy  and  Douglas  re- 
sounded on  each  side. 

'  The  battle  now  raged  :  great  was  the  pushing  of  lances,  and  very 
many  of  each  party  were  struck  down  at  the  first  onset.  The  English 
being  more  numerous,  and  anxious  to  defeat  the  enemy,  kept  in  a 
compact  body,  and  forced  the  Scots  to  retire,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
being  discomfited.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  being  young,  and  impatient 
to  gain  renown  in  arms,  ordered  his  banner  to  advance,  shouting, 
'  Douglas !  Douglas !'     Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  indignant  for 
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the  affront  the  carl  of  Douglas  had  put  on  them^  by  conquering  their 
pennon ;  and,  desirous  of  meeting  nim,  hastened  to  the  place  from 
which  the  sounds  came,  calling  out,  •  Percy  !  Percy  !'  The  two  ban- 
ners met,  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  ensued.  The  English  were  in 
superior  strength,  and  fought  so  lustily  that  they  drove  back  the  SooU. 
Sir  Patrick  Hepbume,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name^  did  honour  to 
their  knighthood  and  country,  by  their  gallantry,  under  the  banner  of 
Douglas,  which  would  have  been  conquered  but  for  the  vigorous  de- 
fence  they  made,  and  this  circumstance  not  only  contributed  to  their 
personal  credit^  but  the  memory  of  it  is  continued  with  honour  to  their 
descendants. 

'  I  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  this  battle,  br 
knights  and  squires,  who  had  been  actors  m  it  on  each  side.  There 
were  also,  with  the  English,  two  valiant  knights  from  the  county  uf 
Foix,  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Orth^s  the  year  after 
this  battle  had  been  fought.  Their  names  were  Sir  John  de  Chateau- 
lieuf  and  John  de  Cautiron.  On  my  return  from  Foix,  I  met  likewise 
at  Avignon  a  knight  and  two  squires  of  Scotland,  of  the  party  of  ear! 
Douglas.  They  knew  me  again,  from  the  recollections  I  brought  to 
their  minds  of  their  own  country;  for  in  my  youth,  I»  the  author  of 
this  history,  travelled  all  through  Scotland,  and  was  full  fifteen  dtjs 
resident  with  William  earl  of  Douglas,  father  of  earl  James,  of  idioin 
we  are  now  speaking,  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  five  miles  distant  from 
Edinburgh.  Earl  James  was  then  very  young,  but  a  promiaing  youth, 
and  he  had  a  sister  called  Blanche.  I  had  my  information,  therefore, 
from  both  parties,  who  agree  that  it  was  the  hardest  and  most  obstinate 
battle  that  was  ever  fought.  This  I  readily  believed,  for  the  En^ish 
and  Scots  are  excellent  men-at-arms,  and  whenever  they  meet  in 
battle,  they  do  not  spare  each  other;  nor  is  there  any  chedt  lo  their 
counigc  so  long  as  their  weapons  endure.  When  they  have  well  beatra 
each  other,  and  one  party  is  victorious,  they  are  so  proud  of  their  coo- 
quest,  that  they  ransom  dieir  prisoners  instantly,  ana  in  such  ooorteoos 
manner  to  those  who  have  been  taken,  that  on  their  departure  they 
return  them  their  thanks.  However,  when  in  battle,  there  u  no  boy's 
play  between  them,  nor  do  they  shrink  from  the  combat ;  and  yoa  will 
see,  in  the  further  detail  of  this  battle,  as  excellent  deeds  perionned 
as  were  ever  witnessed. 

'  CiiArrnn  CXXVII. — The  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  rallying  his  men  who  writ 
rctrcatinpr,  is  niort^illv  wounded.  Sir  Ral|>h  Pcrcv,  badly  wounded,  flu^ 
renders  to  Sir  John  Maxwell,  who  puts  him  in  the  liancls  of  the  cad  of 

Moray. 

'  The  knights  and  scjuires  of  either  party  were  anxious  to  cootinoe 
the  combat  with  vigour,  as  long  as  their  spears  might  be  capable  vt 
holding.  Cowardice  was  there  unkno\vn,  and  the  moat  splenaid  eiw- 
rage  was  every-where  exhibited  by  the  gallant  youths  of  fewglaw*!  and 
Scotland :  they  were  so  closely  intermixed,  that  the  archers*  bows 
were  useless,  and  they  fought  hand  to  hand  without  either  battalion 
giving  way.  The  Scots  behaved  most  valiantly,  for  the  English  v^re 
three  to  one.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  English  did  not  acquit  tbein- 
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res  well ;  for  they  would  be  sooner  slain,  or  made  priionets  in 
tie,  than  reproached  with  flight.  As  I  before  mentioned,  the  two 
mers  of  Douglas  and  Percy  met,  and  the  men-at-arms  under  each 
trted  themselves  by  every  means  to  gain  the  victory ;  but  the 
glish,  at  this  attack,  were  so  much  the  stronger,  that  the  Scots 
re  driven  back.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  of  a  high  spirit, 
ing  his  men  repulsed,  seized  a  battle-axe  with  both  his  hands,  like 
allant  knight,  and,  to  rally  his  men,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  his 
;mies,  and  gave  such  blows  on  all  around  him,  that  no  one  could 
;hstand  them,  but  all  made  way  for  him  on  every  side ;  for  there 
re  none  so  well  armed  mth  helmets  or  plates  but  that  they  suffered 
m  his  battle,  axe.  Thus  he  advanced,  like  another  Hector,  think- 
;  to  recover  and  conquer  the  field  ^m  his  own  prowess,  until  he 
s  met  by  three  spears  that  were  pointed  at  him :  one  struck  him  on 
;  shoulder,  another  on  the  stomach  near  the  belly,  and  the  third 
tered  his  thigh.  He  could  never  disengage  himself  from  these 
iors,  but  was  borne  to  the  ground  fighting  desperately.  From  that 
»ment  he  never  rose  again,  some  of  his  knights  and  squires  had 
lowed  him,  but  not  all ;  for,  though  the  moon  shone,  it  was  rather 
rk.  The  three  English  lancers  knew  that  they  had  struck  down 
ne  person  of  considerable  rank,  but  never  thought  it  was  Earl 
»uglas :  had  they  known  it,  they  would  have  been  so  rejoiced  that 
nr  courage  would  have  been  redoubled,  and  the  fwtune  of  the  day 
i  consequently  been  determined  to  their  side.  The  Scots  were  ie- 
rant  also  of  their  loss  until  the  battle  was  over,  otherwise  they  would 
lainly  from  despair  have  been  discomfited. 

^  I  will  relate  what  befel  the  earl  afterward.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  his 
ad  was  cleaved  with  a  battle-axe,  the  spear  thrust  through  his 
[gh,  and  the  main  body  of  the  English  marched  over  him,  without 
ying  any  attention,  not  supposing  him  to  be  their  principal  enemy, 

another  part  of  the  field,  the  earl  of  March  and  Dunbar  combated 
liantly ;  and  the  English  gave  the  Scots  full  employment  who  had 
lowed  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  had  engaged  with  the  two  Percies. 
le  earl  of  Moray  behaved  so  gallantly  in  pursuing  the  English,  that 
ey  knew  not  how  to  resist  him.  Of  all  the  battles  that  have  been 
scribed  in  this  history,  great  or  small,  this  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
r  was  the  best  fought  and  the  most  severe;  for  there  was  not  a  man, 
ight,  or  squire,  who  did  not  acquit  himself  gallantly,  hand  to  hand 
th  his  enemy.  It  resembled  something  that  of  Cocherel,  which  was 
long  and  as  hardily  disputed.  The  sons  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
id.  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  were  the  leaders  of  this 
pedition,  behaved  themselves  like  good  knights  in  the  combat.  Al- 
«t  a  similar  accident  befel  Sir  Ralph  as  that  which  happened  to  the 
•1  of  Douglas ;  for,  having  advanced  too  far,  he  was  surrounded 

the  enemy,  and  severely  wounded,  and,  being  out  of  breath,  sur- 
idered  himself  to  a  Scots  knight,  called  Sir  John  Maxwell,  who 
3  under  the  command,  and  of  the  household,  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 
^  When  made  prisoner,  the  knight  asked  him  who  he  was ;  for  it 
,8  dark,  and  he  knew  him  not.     Sir  Ralph  was  so  weakened  by  loss 

blood,  which  was  flomng  from  his  wound,  that  he  could  scarcely 


.>i 
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..':■'-.  ;.:::.-::  :■•  U-  Sir  Ralph  Percy.  'Well/  replied  the  knight. 
■  S!r  Rj.lpii:,  re>oiieil  or  n«Tt.  yau  are  my  prisoner:  my  name  is  Max- 
•'  -!1.*  •  I  i^re^  ti>  it,'  said  Sir  Ralph  ;  *  but  pay  some  attention  to 
:;.t-  ;  iVir  I  -.r.:  s'^  ii»-*peralely  wounded,  that  my  drawers  and  greare* 
.'iFi-  r.;"l  t.f  !  I.mhI.'  Upon  this,  the  Scots  knight  utis  very  attentive  to 
l.iir.  :  'vher.  ^-uliKr.ly  ht'drin^  the  cry  of  3Ioray  hard  by,  and  perceiv- 
ir.^:  the  t- iri*  biuricr  Lidvancing  to  him,  Sir  John  addressed  himself  to 
the  K:\rl  ••:  Mnr^iv,  and  said.  *  My  lord,  I  present  you  unth  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  a^  :i  pri'-ttner  :  but  let  good  care  be  taken  of  him,  for  he  is  vorv 
hndly  wuunileil.'     The  earl  was  much  pleased  at  this,  and  replied— 

*  Miixwell,  tlmu  bust  well  earned  thy  spurs  tliis  day.'  He  thenorder^ 
hJN  men  tn  take  every  care  of  Sir  Ralph,  who  bound  up  and  staunched 
his  wound>.  The  battle  still  continued  to  rage,  and  no  one  could  &3.v 
at  that  moment  which  side  would  be  the  conqueror,  for  there  wen* 
very  many  captures  and  rescues  that  never  came  to  my  kiiowledc^t*. 

'  The  young  Karl  of  Douglas  had  this  night  performed  wonders  in 
arms,  ^\'hen  he  was  struck  down,  there  ^vas  a  great  crowd  round  him  ; 
and  he  c<nihl  not  raise  himself  up,  for  the  blow  on  his  head  was  mortal.  Hi< 
men  had  followed  him  as  closely  as  they  were  able  ;  and  there  cameti* 
him  his  coumuk,  Sir  James  Lindsay,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Walter  Sinclair, 
with  other  knights  and  squires.  They  found  by  his  side  a  galLint 
knight  that  had  constantly  attended  him,  who  was  his  chaplain,  and 
liad  at  this  time  exchanged  his  profession  for  that  of  a  valiimt  mun^t- 
arms.  The  whole  night  he  had  followed  the  earl  with  his  battle-axe 
in  hand,  and  had  by  his  exertions  more  than  once  repulsed  the 
Kn^lisli.  This  conduct  <rained  the  thanks  of  his  countrvmen.  ^n^ 
turned  out  to  his  advantage  ;  for  in  the  same  year  he  was  promuteti  t>> 
the  archdeaconry,  and  made  canon  of  Aberdeen.     Ilia  name  ^"as  Sir 

•  

William,  of  North  Ik^rwick.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  welLfbrmed  in 
all  his  limbs  t(»  shine  in  battle,  and  \ms  severely  woundiMl  at  this  ci>n% 
l)at.  When  these  knights  came  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  they  fHiini 
him  in  a  melancholy  state,  as  well  as  one  of  his  knights.  Sir  K«»Wrt 
Hart,  who  had  f(»ug}it  by  his  side  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  now  by 
beside  him,  covered  with  fifteen  wounds  from  lances  and  «»thfr 
weapons. 

*  Sir  Jiihn  Sinclair  asked  the  earl,  *  Cousin,  how  fares  it  with  you  •' 

*  Hut  so  so,'  replied  ho  :  *  Thanks  to  G<xl,  there  are  but  few  of  ir.v 
ancestors  who  have  died  in  chambers,  or  in  their  lieds.  I  bid  you 
therefore  revenge  my  death,  for  I  have  but  little  hope  of  li^-ing.  a*in^ 
heart  becomes  every  minute  more  faint.  Do  vou  Walter  and  Sir  JjJiii 
Sinclair,  raise  up  my  banner,  for  certainly  it  is  on  the  ground,  frwi 
tlie  death  i^i  David  Campbell,  that  valiant  squire,  who  bore  it :  Anii 
w  ho  refused  knighthood  from  my  hands  this  day,  though  he  was  etjuai 
to  the  most  eminent  knights  for  courage  or  loyalty  ;  and  continue  ti> 
shout  '  Douglas  I"  but  do  mtt  tell  friend  or  foe  whether  I  am  in  v^ur 
com  pan  \  or  ni>t  ;  for,  should  the  enemy  know  the  truth,  thev  will  he 
j^vcaiU  riioiced.*  The  two  brothers  Sinclair,  and  Sir  John  Lind*3T 
ohexeil  !iin  orderv.     The   banner  was  raised,  and  *  Douglas!*  s^houteu. 

riu'ii  men  w  l.o  hail  remained  iH'hind.  hearing  the  shouts  of*  Dno?l** 
M»  ^^^\^w  lepcitcd.  a^ccuded  a  Miiall  eminence,  and  pushed  their  Itnce* 
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with  luch  courage  that  the  English  were  repulsed,  and  many  killed  or 
fitruck  to  the  ground.  The  Scots,  by  thus  valiantly  driving  the  enemy 
beyond  the  spot  where  the  earl  of  Douglas  lay  dead,  for  he  had  ex- 
pired on  siving  hia  last  orderB,  arrived  at  his  banner,  which  was  borne 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Numbers  were  continually  increasing,  from  the 
repeated  shouts  of '  Douglas  !'  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Scots  knights 
and  squires  were  now  there.  The  earls  of  Moray  and  March,  with 
their  banners  and  men,  came  thither  also.  \Ylien  they  were  all  thus 
collected,  perceiving  the  English  retreat,  they  renewed  the  battle  with 
greater  vigour  than  before. 

'  To  say  the  truth,  the  Enghsh  had  harder  work  than  the  Scots,  for 

they  had  come  by  a  forced  march  that  evening  from  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne,  which  was  eight  English  leagues  distant,  to  meet  the  Scots,  by 

which  means  the  greater  part  were  exceedingly  fatigued  before  the 

combat  began.      The  Scots,  on   the  contrary,  had  repiwed  themselveflr 

which  ivas  to  them  of  the  utmost  advantage,  as  was  apparent  from  the 

event  of  the  battle.     In  this  last  attack,  they  so  completely  repulsed 

the  English,  that  the  latter  could  never  rally  again,  and  the  former 

I    drove  them  far  beyond  where  the  earl  of  Douglas  lay  on  the  ground. 

'    Sir  tienry  Percy  during  this  attack  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 

'    hands  of  the  Lord  Montgomery,  a  very  valiant  knight  of  Scotland. 

'    They  had  long  fought  hand  to  hand  with  much  vfdour,  and  without 

'■    hindrance  from  any  one  ;    for  there  was  neither  knight  nor  squire  of 

i    either  party  who  ^d  not  find  there  his  equal  to  light  with,  and  all 

r    were  fully  engaged.     In  the  end.  Sir  Henry  was  made  prisoner  by  the 

1   lord  Montgomery.* — vol  ii.  p.  367 — 371- 

( 

'  Our  third  extract  shall  be  the  account  of  the  tournament  at  St. 
'  Inglcvere ;  certainly  one  of  the  most  vivid  descriptions  on  re- 
'  cord  of  those  gi^ntic  amusements  of  our  chivalrous  ancestors. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  the  brilliant  description  of  the  pas- 
sage-at-arms  at  Ash  by-de-la- Zouche,  given  in  Ivanhoe,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  Scott's  descriptive  talents.  Making 
allowance  for  the  interest  which  the  description  of  the  great  no- 
velist derives  from  the  story  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  of  the 
advantage  which  the  writer  of  fiction  always  possesses  of  rejecting 
whatever  is  out  of  harmony  or  keeping  with  his  design,  the  de- 
scription of  Froissart  seems  to  us  hardly  inferior  in  spirit,  and 
certainly  not  at  all  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  treats  his 
subject  At  all  events,  it  affords  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the 
sources  to  which  the  great  master  of  modern  fiction  repaired  for 
his  descriptions  of  ancient  chivalry,  while  it  illustrates  the  skill 
with  which  he  improved  upon  them. 


'  CntPTER  XIIT.— Three  French  InlElita  hold  a  tournament  at  Saint  Irjfle- 

vcre,  near  Calais,  and  defend  the  lists  for  Ibicly  days  against  all  comers, 

from  England  and  elsewhere. 

'  During  the  time  in  which  these  things  were  passing,  the  three 

knights  before  mentioned,  who  had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  lists 
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against  all  comers  at  Saint  Inglevere,  near  Calais,  namely.  Sir  Bouci- 
caut  the  younger,  the  lord  Reginald  de  Roye,  and  the  lord  de  Saimpi, 
were  making  preparations  to  fulfil  their  engagement.     This  tounuu 
mcnt  had  been  (proclaimed  in  many  countries,  but  especially  in  Eng- 
land^ where  it  caused  much  surprise,  and  excited  several  knights  and 
squires,  who  were  fond  of  adventures  and  deeds  of  arms,  to  confer  oa 
the  subject.     Some  said  they  would  be  blameworthy,  if  they  did  not 
cross  the  sea,  when  the  distance  was  so  short  to  Caleds,  pay  a  visit  to 
these  knights,  and  tilt  ^vith  them.     I  will  name  those  who  were  most 
eager  in  these  conversations.     The  first  was  Sir  John  Holland,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Sir  John  Courtenay,  Sir  John  Traicton,  Sir  John  Gou. 
louffre.  Sir  John  Roussel,  Sir  Thomas  Scorabonne^  Sir  William  Taille- 
bourg.  Sir  Godfrey  de  Seton,  Sir  William  de  Haquenay,  Sir  John 
Bolton,  Sir  John  Arundel,  Sir  John  d'Ambreticonrt^  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont,  and  many  more,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
knights  and  squires,  who  said,  ^  Let  us  prepare  ourselves  to  attend 
this  tournament  near  Calais ;  for  these  French  kniehts  only  hold  it 
that  they  may  have  our  company ;  it  is  well  done,  and  shows  that  they 
do  not  want  courage ;  let  us  not  disappoint  them.' 

'  This  challenge  was  made  so  public  in  England,  that  many  who 
had  no  intention  of  taking  part  themselves,  said,  they  would  go  Uiither 
to  witness  the  performances  of  others.  Such  knights  and  squires  as 
proposed  being  there,  when  the  appointed  term  was  approaching,  sent 
beforehand  their  purveyances,  ana  arms  for  tilting  and  for  war,  to 
Calais.  Sir  John  Holland,  half  brother  to  the  king  of  England,  vss 
the  first  to  cross  the  sea ;  more  than  sixty  knights  and  squires  sooom- 
panied  him,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  Calais. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  charming  month  of  May^  the  thrae  befure- 
mentioned  young  French  knights  were  fully  prepared  to  maintain  their 
challenge  in  the  lists  at  Saint  Inglevere.  lliey  first  came  to  Boulogne, 
where  I  know  not  how  many  days  they  tarried,  and  then  went  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Inglevere.  On  their  arrival  they  leamt  that  numben 
of  English  knights  and  squires  were  come  to  CaJais.  This  gave  them 
much  pleasure  ;  and,  to  hasten  the  business,  and  that  news  should  be 
carried  to  the  English,  they  ordered  three  rich  vermilioiuooiloiued  pari- 
lions  to  be  pitched  near  the  appointed  place  for  the  lists,  and  before 
each  were  suspended  two  targets,  for  peace  or  war»  emblasoocd  iiith 
the  arms  of  each  lord.  It  was  ordered,  that  such  as  were  desirous  of 
performing  any  deed  of  arms  should  touch,  or  send  to  have  touched, 
one  or  botli  of  these  targets  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  tbey 
would  be  tilted  with  agreeably  to  their  request. 

*  On  the  2 1st  of  the  month  of  May,  as  it  had  been  prodaioied,  tlie 
three  knights  were  properly  armed,  and  their  horses  ready  saddled,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  tournament.  On  the  same  day,  those 
knights  who  were  in  Calais  sallied  forth,  either  as  spectators  or  tiherk 
and,  being  arrived  at  the  spot,  drew  up  on  one  side.  The  pUoe  of  the 
tournament  \vas  smooth,  and  green  with  grass. 

'  Sir  John  Holland  was  the  first  who  sent  his  squire  to  tooA  the 
war-target  of  Sir  Boucicaut,  who  instantly  issued  from  his  parilioo 
completely  armed.     Having  mounted  his  horse,  and  gra^Miig  hisqMsr. 
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which  was  stiff  and  well  steeled^  they  took  their  distances.     When  the 

two  knights  had  for  a  short  time  eyed  each  other,  they  spurred  their 

horses,  and  met  full  gallop,  with  such  force  that  Sir  Boucicaut  pierced 

the  shield  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  point  of  his  arm  slipped 

along  his  arm,  but  without  wounding  him.     The  two  knights,  having 

passed,  continued  their  gallop  to  the  end  of  the  list.     This  course  was 

much  praised.     At  the  second  course  they  hit  each  other  slightly,  but 

no  harm  was  done ;  and  their  horses  refused  to  complete  the  third. 

The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  wished  to  cootinue  the  tilt,  and  was 

heated,  returned  to  his  place,  expecting  that  Sir  Boucicaut  would  call 

for  his  lance :  but  he  did  not,  and  showed  plainly,  that  he  would  not 

that  day  tilt  more  with  the  earl.     Sir  John  Holland,  seeing  this,  sent 

his  squire  to  touch  the  war-target  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.     This 

knight,  who  was  waiting  for  the  combat,  sallied  out  from  his  pavilion, 

and  took  his  lance  and  shield.     When  the  earl  saw  he  was  ready,  he 

violently  spurred  his  horse,  as  did  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.     They  couched 

their  lances,  and  pointed  them  at  each  other.     At  the  onset  their 

horses  crossed,  notwithstanding  which  they  met ;  but  by  this  crossing, 

which   was  blamed,   the  earl  was  unhelmed.     He  returned  to  his 

people,  who  soon  re-helmed  him ;    and,  having  resumed  their  lances, 

they  met  full  gallop,  and  hit  each  other  with  such  force  in  the  middle 

oi  their  shields,  that  they  would  have  been  unhorsed,  had  they  not  kept 

tight  seats  by  the  pressure  of  their  legs  against  the  horses'  sides.   They 

went  to  the  proper  places,  where  they  refreshed  themselves,  and  took 

breath.     Sir  John  Holland,  who  had  a  great  desire  to  shine  at  this 

tournament,  had  his  helmet  braced,  and  grasped  his  spear  again ;  when 

the  Lord  de  Saimpi,  seeing  him  advance  on  a  gallop,  did  not  decline 

meeting,  but,  spurring  his  horse  on  instantly,  they  gave  blows  on 

their  helmets,  that  were  luckily  of  well-tempered  steel,  which  made 

sparks  of  fire  fly  from  them.     At  this  course,  the  Lord  de  Saimpi  lost 

his  helmet ;  but  the  two  knights  continued  their  career,  and  returned 

to  their  places. 

'  This  tilt  was  much  praised ;  and  the  English  and  French  said, 
that  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Boucicaut,  and  the  Lord  de  Saimpi, 
bad  excellently  well  justed,  without  sparing  or  doing  themselves  any 
damage.  The  earl  wished  to  break  another  lance  in  honour  of  his 
lady,  but  it  was  refused  him.  He  then  quitted  the  lists,  to  make 
room  for  others,  for  he  had  run  his  six  lances  with  such  ability  and 
courage  as  gained  him  praise  from  all  sides. 

'  The  Lord  Clifford,  a  valiant  knight,  and  oousin-german  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Cbandos,  of  famed  renown,  then  advanced,  and  sent  to  have 
the  war-shield  of  Sir  Boucicaut  touched  with  a  rod.  Sir  Boucicaut  in- 
stantly appeared,  and,  having  his  armour  laced,  mounted  his  horse, 
placing  his  lance  in  its  rest,  they  met  full  gallop,  and  made,  by  their 
blows,  the  fire  fly  from  their  helmets,  but  they  neither  broke  their 
lances,  nor  lost  their  stirrups ;  having  passed,  they  returned  to  their 
places,  making  ready  for  the  second  course.  This  was  done  without 
any  way  sparing  themselves.  Sir  Boucicaut  broke  his  lance,  and  was 
unhelmed,  but  did  not  for  this  fall  to  the  ground.  Lord  Clifford  re- 
turned to  his  pkce,  to  prepare  himself  for  another  course,  but  Sir 
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Boucicaut  did  not  again  put  on  his  helmet.  Lord  Clifford^  noticiiig 
this,  resolved  to  perfonn  a  tilt  with  another  knight,  and  sent  his  sqnire 
to  touch  the  shield  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.  v  The  Lord  de  Saimpij  being 
ready,  sallied  forth  from  hit  pavilion.  They  ran  at  each  onier  with 
great  force,  met  full,  and  Lord  Clifford  broke  his  lanoe  into  three 
pieces  against  the  target  of  his  adversary.  In  return^  the  L<nrd  de 
Saimpi  struck  off  his  helmet,  and  both  continued  their  career  to  their 
places.     The  lord  Clifford  tilted  no  more  that  day*  for  the  spectaton 

said,  he  had  honourably  and  valorously  borne  himself. 

*  *  *  ♦  • 

^  Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  who  was  anxious  to  engage  and  to  run  six 
lances,  sent  a  squire  to  touch  with  a  rod  the  three  shields  of  war.  This 
caused  a  good  deal  of  surprize,  and  he  was  asked  what  were  his  inten- 
tions  by  so  doing.     He  replied,  that  he  wished  to  tilt  with  each  of  the 
French  knights  two  lances,  if  no  misfortune  befel  him,  and  he  entreated 
they  would  comply  with  his  request.    They  were  to  consent  to  it,  and 
Sir  Reginald  de  Roye  first  offered  himself.     Having  made  themselves 
ready,  they  spurred  their  horses,  and  took  good  aim  not  to  miss  their 
stroke ;  but,  from  the  restiveness  of  their  horses,  they  fidled.     They 
were  much  vexed,  and  returned  to  their  places.     On  the  second  ooiirM 
they  met  full  gallop ;  and  Sir  Ranald  ae  Roye  having  unhelmed  his 
adversary,  returned  gently  towards  his  pavilion,  his  two  courses  being 
completed.     Sir  Peter  Courtenay  being  armed  once  more,  the  Lord  de 
Saimpi  advanced,  and  their  lances  were  broken  at  the  first  shock: 
they  continued  their  course  when  new  lances  were  given  them.    They 
advanced  towards  each  other  furiously,  and  the  Lord  de  Saimpi  hit 
Sir  Peter,  whose  horse  swerved  a  little,  but  Sir  Peter  struck  of  his 
helmet,  and  rode  on  at  a  gentle  pace  to  his  post.     Sir  Boudcant  nov 
came  to  complete  the  two  other  courses ;  ana  at  their  onset  they  stmck 
each  other  on  the  shield  so  rudely  that  the  two  horses  were  soddenly 
checked  in  their  career;  no  other  damage  ensued.     At  the  second 
course  they  were  both  unhelmed.     When  these  six  tilts  were  done. 
Sir  Peter  requested  as  a  favor,  to  run  one  more  with  any  of  the  three 
knights  who  pleased,  but  it  was  refused,  and  he  was  told,  that  he  had 

done  enough  that  day. 

♦  ♦  »  *  * 

'  Sir  Peter  Shirborne,  a  young  knight,  but  of  good  courage,  sent  his 
squire  to  touch  the  war-shield  of  Sir  Boucicaut.  The  knight  was 
ready  to  answer  him,  for  he  was  armed  and  on  horseback,  leaning  on 
his  spear  to  wait  for  an  adventure.  Perceiving  himself  called  npoo  he 
raised  his  spear,  and  looked  to  see  what  his  adversary  was  abont,  and 
observing  that  he  was  handling  his  horse,  did  the  same.  When  they 
began  the  course,  they  couched  their  spears,  thinking  to  make  anre 
blows  ;  but  they  were  disappointed,  to  their  great  vexation,  by  the 
swerving  of  their  horses,  which  forced  them  to  return  to  their  posta^ 
They  determined  to  manage  them  better  at  their  second  tih,  snd 
spurred  them  both  so  vigorously,  they  each  stmck  the  other  on  the 
vizor.  Sir  Boucicaut  broke  his  lance,  but  not  so  the  English  knight, 
for  he  employed  it  with  such  force,  that  he  not  only  nnLelmed,  bnt 
made  the  blood  spout  from  his  nose  as  he  broke  off  die  hdmet  of  Sir 
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Boucicaut^  who  then  retired  to  his  pavilion :  he  tilted  no  more  that 
day,  for  it  was  now  nearly  vespers.  Sir  Peter  Shirborne,  however, 
would  not  desist  until  he  had  completed  his  number  of  lances ;  he  in 
consequence  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war-target  of  the  Lord  de 
Saimpij  who  was  prepared  to  meet  him.  The  two  knights  spurred  on 
violently  against  each  other,  and  hit  on  the  top  of  their  helmets,  but 
the  lances  slipt  over,  and  they  passed  each  other  without  hurt*  The 
spectators  said,  had  their  spears  been  pointed  lower,  and  the  shields 
received  the  blows,  one  or  both  must  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
shock.  The  next  course  they  struck  full  on  their  targets,  and  broke 
their  lances  into  three  parts ;  but  the  blow  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi  was 
80  strong  that  the  English  knight  lost  his  seat,  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
from  whence  however  he  instantly  arose,  and  was  led  by  his  attendants 
from  the  lists.  The  Lord  de  Saimpi  returned  to  his  post,  viewing  the 
state  of  his  adversary,  and  showing  his  willingness  to  renew  the  tilt 
with  him  he  had  overthrown  or  with  any  other ;  but  none  came  for- 
ward, as  it  was  now  time  to  leave  off  for  this  day,  and  return  to  thoir 
hotels.  The  English,  and  such  as  had  accompanied  them,  set  off  full 
gallop  for  Calais,  where  they  remained  that  night  enjoying  themselves, 
and  talking  over  the  feat  of  arms  that  had  been  performed.  The 
French  retired  to  Saint  Inglevere ;  and,  if  the  English  talked  much 
of  what  had  been  done,  you  may  readily  suppose  the  French  were  not 
silent. 

'  On  Tuesday  after  mass,  and  drinking  a  cup,  all  those  who  intended 
to  tilt,  and  those  who  wished  to  see  them,  left  Calais,  and  rode  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  where  the  lists  had  been  held  the  preceding  day. 
The  French  were  already  there,  as  was  right,  and  prepared  to  receive 
them.      The   day   was   bright,   clear,    and   sufficiently  warm.      The 

English  drew  up  on  one  side,  and  armed  those  who  were  to  tilt.' 
♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

But  we  must  not  omit  the  valiant  course  on  the  third  day  be- 
tween John  Savage  and  Reginald  de  Roye. 

'  The  ensuing  day,  Wednesday,  was  as  fine  as  the  foregoing ;  and 
the  English,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  to  take  part  in  or  view  this  tour- 
nament, mounted  their  horses  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  rode  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  lists,  to  the  delight  of  the 
French,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  them.  It  was  not  long  after  their 
arrival  when  an  English  squire,  a  good  tilter,  called  John  Savage, 
squire  of  honor  and  of  the  body  to  the  Eajrl  of  Huntingdon,  sent  to 
touch  the  shield  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Roye.  The  knight  answered,  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  satisfy  him.  When  he  had  mounted  his 
horsi',  and  had  his  helmet  buckled  and  lance  given  to  him,  they  set  off 
full  gallop,  and  gave  such  blows  on  the  targets,  that  had  the  spears  not 
broken,  one  or  both  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  This  course  was 
handsome  and  dangerous ;  but  the  knights  received  no  hurt,  though 
the  points  of  the  hinces  passed  through  the  targets,  and  slipped  off 
their  side  armour.  The  spears  were  broken  about  a  foot  from  the 
shaft,  the  points  remaining  in  the  shields,  and  they  gallantly  bore  the 
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shafts  before  them,  as  they  finished  their  caraer.  Tlie  ipectaters 
thought  they  must  have  been  seriously  wounded :  and  tlie  French  and 
English  hastened  each  to  their  companion,  wham  to  their  joy  they  found 
unhurt.  They  were  told  they  had  done  enough  fnr  that  day ;  but 
John  Savage  was  not  satisfied,  and  said  he  had  not  croased  the  sea  for 
only  one  tilt  with  a  lance.  This  was  reported  to  Sir  Resinald,  who 
replied^  '  He  is  in  the  right ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  he  ahoiild  be  grati. 
fied,  either  by  me  or  by  one  of  my  companions.'  When  they  had 
rested  themselves  awhile,  and  received  new  lanoeay  they  bma  their 
second  course,  each  aiming  well  at  the  other ;  but  they  h&A^  fnm. 
the  swerving  of  their  horses,  to  their  great  vexation,  and  returned  tt 
their  posts.  Their  lances^  which  had  been  accidentally  dnqipcd,  were 
given  to  them,  and  they  set  off  on  their  third  course.  This  time  ther 
hit  on  the  vizors  of  their  helmets ;  and,  by  the  force  and  crosBing  of 
their  lances,  both  were  unhelmed  as  they  passed.  This  tilt  was  much 
applauded  for  its  correctness  and  vigor.  When  they  were  returned  u 
their  posts,  the  English  told  John  Savage,  that  he  had  very  honocahhr 
performed,  and  that  it  was  now  time  for  him  to  make  way  for  othen 
to  tilt  as  well  as  himself.  He  complied  with  this,  and  laying  adds  hit 
lance  and  target,  dismounted^  and  rode  on  a  hackney  to  witness  the 
performances  of  others.' 


Equally  good  is  the  course  between  Sir  John  Cliseton  and  Sir 
Reginald. 


'  When  the  squire  had  withdrawn,  a  young  and  friaky  Englidi  kn%ltt 
advanced,  who  was  eager  to  gain  renown.  Hin  name  was  Sir  John 
Cliseton,  and  he  bore  for  arms  a  field  aigent^  fretted  azure,  with  s 
mullet  argent  in  cliief.  He  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war  diield  of 
Sir  Reginald  de  Rove,  who  was  much  pleased  at  the  tnmmoBs.  Havtiu: 
taken  their  stations  and  received  their  laneea,  they  spmred  ther 
horses,  and  hit  each  other  full  on  the  helmeta,  but  paaKd,  and  oma- 
pleted  their  career.  They  kept  their  lances  in  the  reata,  and  were  not 
long  before  they  commenced  the  second  course,  in  which  they  gt^ 
heavy  thrusts  on  their  shields,  but  without  any  loea  except  of  their 
spears,  which  fell  to  the  ground.  Having  received  their  lances,  they 
hit  each  other,  on  the  third  course,  such  blows  on  the  topa  of  the  h^ 
mets  as  made  the  fire  fly,  at  the  fourth  course  their  hones  awcrrcd.  ^» 
their  great  disappointment  The  fifth  was  well  perfonned,  for  eadk 
broke  his  lance.  The  two  knights  grew  warm,  and  plainly  Aowcd 
they  were  desirous  of  trying  each  other's  valour  to  the  ntmsL 
When  at  their  stations  they  had  fresh  lanoea  given  tlien,  that  wa« 
stiff  enough  ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  they  again  qrarred  their  hones. 
und  laid  in  such  blows  on  the  helmets  that  b^h  were  nnhdbwd.  Thif 
course  was  greatly  praised  by  all  present,  and  when  they  had 
pleted  their  career,  they  returned  to  their  countrymen  ;  for  the 
knight  tilted  no  more  that  day.' 
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The  following  lively  description  must  close  our  extracts  firom 
the  account  of  these  three  clays'  tournament 

*  An  English  squire  called  Nicholas  Lamb,  well  and  elegantly  armed, 
advanced^  having  a  great  desire  to  try  his  skill  in  arms.  He  sent  to 
strike  the  war-target  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi,  who  was  already  mounted 
and  armed^  in  ^ont  of  his  pavilion,  with  his  buckler  on  his  breast, 
blazoned  with  his  arms.  He  grasped  his  spear,  and  flew  to  the  lists 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  hawk  to  seize  his  prey.  The  English  squire 
did  the  same,  and  setting  off  at  full  speed,  they  gave  such  blows  on 
their  bucklers,  that  their  lances  were  shivered.  It  was  fortunate  they 
broke,  or  the  knights  must  have  been  greatly  hurt,  or  unhorsed,  but 
they  kept  their  seats  firmly.  When  returned  to  their  stations,  they 
were  supplied  with  new  lances,  and  with  them,  at  the  second  course, 
made  the  fire  fly  from  their  helmets :  no  other  damage  was  done,  for 
the  spears  had  crossed,  and  they  continued  their  career  to  their  posts. 
After  a  short  rest,  they  commenced  their  third  tilt,  and  had  well 
examined  where  they  could  best  place  their  thrusts.  This  was  gal- 
lantly performed ;  for  they  hit,  justly,  the  upper  parts  of  their  helmets, 
and  the  points  of  the  lances  entered  :  both  were  so  neatly  unhelmed, 
that  the  lacings  burst,  and  the  helmets  flew  over  the  cruppers  of  their 
horses  on  the  field.  The  knights  kept  their  seats,  and  completed  their 
course  in  handsome  array,  and  then  returned  to  their  countrymen. 

'  The  tournament  was  now  at  an  end,  for  no  more  tilters  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
the  Lord  Clifford,  the  Lord  Beaumont,  Sir  John  Clifton,  Sir  John 
d'Ambreticourt,  Sir  Peter  Sherburne,  and  all  those  knights  who  had 
tilted  the  preceding  days,  then  waited  in  a  body  on  the  French  knights, 
and  thanked  them  warmly  for  the  amusements  they  had  given  them. 
They  said,  '  All  the  knights  who  have  accompanied  us  having  now 
tilted,  we  take  our  leave  of  you,  and  return  to  Calais  on  our  way  to 
England.  We  know  well  that  whoever  may  wish  to  try  their  skill  in 
arms  will  find  you  here  for  thirty  days,  according  to  your  proclamation. 
On  our  return  to  England,  we  shall  loudly  speak  of  your  gallantry, 
and  tell  all  those  who  may  inquire  of  these  deeds  of  arms,  to  come  and 
witness  them  in  person.*  ^  Many  thanks/  replied  the  three  knights 
'  they  shall  be  made  welcome,  and  delivered  by  deeds  of  arms  as  you 
have  been  ;  and  we  desire  you  will  accept  our  best  acknowledgments 
for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown  us.' 

'  In  such  friendly  manner  did  the  English  and  French  knights  sepa- 
rate, in  the  plain  of  St.  Inglevere  :  the  first  took  the  road  to  Calais, 
but  made  no  long  stay  ;  for  on  the  Saturday  morning  they  embarked 
on  board  passage- boats,  and  landed  at  Dover  about  mid-day,  when 
each  retired  to  his  inn.  They  staid  the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day until  after  mass,  at  Dover,  where  having  refreshed  themselves  and 
their  horses,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Rochester,  and  there  lay 
that  night :  on  the  morrow  they  arrived  at  London,  when  they  sepa- 
rated, and  each  returned  to  his  home.  The  three  French  knights 
before  named,  kept  their  engagements  valiantly  at  St.  Inglevere. 
When  the  English  knights  were  gone,  the  King  of  France  and  the 
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Li:r£  i-e  G-ir»fr::€r?*-  "wbo  bad  witnessed  the  tournament  in  disgoue, 
Tizirzzd  :?  :lfLr  zzn  st  Marquise ;  and  on  the  morrow,  at  break  of 
Jj:v  'iZ'zj  s*:t  ■-  u:  f.-r  Piris.  and  never  ceased  riding  until  they  came  to 
C?«il  -z  :h*  r>er  Oise,  where  at  that  time  the  Queen  of  France  re- 
<:  I-ed.  Scireelj  mj  one  knew  that  the  King  was  present  at  these  tilts 
bii:  2is  ci  sideciil  valet*-de-chambre- 

*  Fr.'d  :iit?  ti=e  the  English  left  Calais^  I  nerer  heard  that  anj 
•.  ch^r>  cim^  fri.-ziL  En^Lind  to  St.  Inglerere  to  try  their  akill  in  arms. 
Tz^  thr>:«  knights,  towerer.  remained  there  until  the  thirty  days  were 
rilly  ;».voiz:pLi>h^  and  then  leisurely  returned  each  to  his  home. 
AVh^n  they  wi::ed  on  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Touraine  and 
ocbt^r  lords  at  Paris,  thev  were  most  handsomely  reoeired.  Indeed, 
ih-ey  were  entitled  to  such  reception,  for  they  had  gallantly  behaved 
thei::>elves,  and  well  supported  the  honor  of  the  King  and  of  the  realm 
•-•r  France.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  -&I — 146. 

The  present  edition  contains  all  Mr.  Johne's  ori^nal  notes, 
besides  many  more,  added  by  the  present  editor;    M.  de  St 
Palaye's  memoir  of  the  life,  and  hK  critiqaes  on  the  works  of 
Froissjrt :    copious  tables   of  contents,  ana  an  equally  copious 
iudox ;  while  the  whole  work  is  illustrated  with  not  less  than  one 
Luiulred  and  sixteen  wood-cuts,  copied  for  the  most  part  from  the 
iliuminations  of  ancient  manuscripts.     These  manuscripts  it  is 
true«   though  manv  of  them  rerv  ancient.)  aire  not  so  andent  as 
the  times  of  which  the  author  treats,  and  therefore  the  dresses, 
\c.,  ill  the  wood  cuts  are  to  be  referred  to  a  later  period.    Still 
;is  the  editor  judiciously  remarks,  the  manners  of  the  times  Bad 
not  undergone  much  alteration,  nor  was  the  costume  materially 
ilitferoiit.     The  illuminations  may  therefore  be  said  ;to  approach 
very  nearly  to  an  exact  representation  of  the  scenes  they  iUustrate. 
^^'e  have  observed,  as  might  be  expected,  some  inaccuracies  of 
the  press,  but  upon  the  whole  we  regard  these  volumes  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  achievements  of  modem  book-selling  enterprize 
— one  of  the  most  acceptable  presents  of  cheap  literature.    It 
combines,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  notices  which  we  gave  of 
the  work  while  in  progress,  <  much  elegance  with  great  cheap- 
*ness,'  and  brings  a  most  expensive  book  within  the  r«Bu:h  of  a 
moderate  purse.      We  sincerely  hope   that  the  enoomragement 
may  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  publication  of  many  other  works 
which  have  been  hitherto  found  only  in  public  libraries,  or  on 
the  shelves  of  the  affluent;  works  which  every  scholar  would  wish 
to  possess,  and  yet  which  few  could  afford  to  buy.     We  are  glad 
to  find  that  Monstrelet's  Chronicles  are  already  in  couise  of 
|)ublicat]on,  and  we  trust  that  Philip  de  Comines  will  speedily 
follow  them. 
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Art.  IV.  1 .  The  Engliskmans  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamejit,  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  English  Texts,  Containing  also  a  Concordance  to  the  Appella^ 
lives  and  Proper  Names,  Greek  and  English ;  an  Index,  English 
and  Greek ;  and  an  Appendix.  Published  and  sold  on  behalf  of 
Missions.     Imp.  8vo.  pp.  vi.,  958.     London  :  1839. 

2.  A  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  on  the  Basis  of  Dr,  Ro- 
binson's, Designed  for  Junior  Students  in  Divinity,  and  the  Higher 
Classes  in  Schools,  By  Charles  Robson,  London :  12mo.  pp. 
viii.,  olo. 

n^HE  work  whose  needlessly  encumbered  title  stands  first  at 
-*-  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  well  designed  and  well  executed 
attempt  to  do  for  the  mere  English  reader  of  the  New  Testament, 
what  Marius,  Kircher,  and  Trommius  had  long  since  done  for 
those  to  whom  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  more  familiar  than  their  Hebrew  original.  *  It  contains 

*  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  word  in  the  Greek  New 

*  Testament.     Immediately  after   each  Greek  word  follows  the 

*  series  of  passages  in  which  it  occurs :  these  are  given  in  quota- 

*  tions  from  the  authorized  English  translation ;'  and  *  throughout 

*  each  series,  italic  letters  are  used  to  mark  the  word  or  words 
'  which  correspond  to  the  Greek  word  under  consideration  ;  the 
'  citations  '  being  *  sufficiently  full  to  enable  any  one  moderately 

*  acquainted  with  the  English  Testament  to  recall  the  context. 

*  The   OBJECT  of  the  work/  as  announced  in  the  prospectus,  *  is 

*  to  endeavour  to  lead  the  mind  to  deduce  '  its  meaning  and  defi- 

*  *  nition  of  words '  from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Holy 

*  Ghost.' 

Raising  no  question  here,  respecting  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  implied  in  the  above  description, 
which  we  have  copied  in  the  words  and  with  the  variations  of 
type  employed  in  the  prospectus,  it  gratifies  us  that  we  can  speak 
both  of  the  object  and  its  execution  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Taking  a  corrected  copy  of  Schmidt's  valuable  con- 
cordance to  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  the  basis  of  their  opera- 
tions, the  editor  and  his  fellow  labourers  would  seem  to  have  spared 
no  pains  to  exhibit  in  what  we  might  term  a  fac-simile  of  that 
work,  the  exact  relation  between  tlie  inspired  original  and  the 
version  in  common  use.  For  the  detail  of  their  proceedings  in 
constructing  the  work  we  must  refer  to  the  preface  itself,  where 
the  reader  will  find  every  necessary  explanation.  Of  the  general 
result  and  form  of  expression,  the  following  articles  from  page 
800  will  convey  a  correct  idea. 
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\upoToviiOf  kiroioueo* 

Acts  14:  23.  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church, 
2  Co.  8:  19.  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with 

this  grace, 

^ttpwv,  \upov,  kiroHj  kiron* 

lilat.  9:  1 6.  and  the  rent  is  made  worse. 

12:  45.  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

27:  64.  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Mark  2:  21.  and  the  rent  is  made  worse. 

5:  26.  but  rather  grew  worse , 
Lu.  11:  26.  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 
John  5:  14.  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 

1  Ti.  5:  8.  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 

2  Ti.  3:  13.  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse, 
Heb.  10:29.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment, 

2  Pet.  2:  20.  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than 

xhpoi  heera. 

Mat.  23:  14.  for  ye  devour  ividows*  houses, 
Mar.  12:  40.  Which  devour  widows'  houses, 

42.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow, 

43.  this  poor  widoiv  hath  cast  more  in, 
Luke  2:  87.  she  (was)  a  widow  of  about  fourscore 

4:  25.  many  widows  were  in  Israel  in 

26.  unto  a  woman  (that  was)  a  widow. 
7:  12.  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow  : 
18:  3.  And  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city  ; 
5.  Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me, 
20:  47.  Which  devour  widows*  houses, 
21:    2.  a  certain  poor  widow  casting  in 

3.  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than 
Acts  6:   1.  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in 

9:  39.  all  the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping, 
41.  when  he  had  called  the  saints  and  widows, 
1  Co.  7-*  8.  to  the  unmarried  and  widows^  It  is  ffood 
1  Ti.  5:  3.  Honour  widows  that  are  widows  indeed. 

4.  if  any  widow  have  children  or  nephews, 

5.  she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  aesolate,  trosteth  in  God, 
9.  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under 

1 1 .  But  the  younger  widows  refuse : 

16.  If  any  man  or  woman  that  believeth  have  wdows,  let 
them 

—  may  relieve  them  that  are  widows  indeed. 
Jas.  1:  27-  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction. 
Rev.  18:  7-  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow. 

The  above  is  the  general  form  in  which  the  articles  appear;  in 
other  articles,  where  it  was  considered  desirable  to  call  atCentioa 
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to  peculiar  combinations  of  words,  or  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  or  the  variation  of  government  by  prepositions,  conven- 
tional marks  have  been  occasionally  introduced  into  the  headings. 
Thus  under  inatv,  the  combinations  elg  rov  acc^va,  etc  rove  oldvact 
€ic  Tovg  aiwvaQ  rwv  aiwvwv  are  severally  denoted  as  thev  occur  by 
the  addition  of  the  figure  1,  2,  or  3  to  the  phrase,  printed  of  course 
in  italics,  whereby  each  term  is  rendered  in  the  English  version, 
other  peculiarities  being  also  thus  exhibited  in  their  places  : 

John  9:  32.  Since  the  world  began  was  it,  (<x  rou  a). 

Acts  3:  21.  Holy  prophets  since  the  ivorld  began,  (lit.  from  ever,)  av 

aiuvog. 
2  Pet.  3: 18.  (be)  glory  both  now  and  for  ever,  {tig  ifii^av  etiuvog,)  Sec, 

&c. 

*  Where  all  the  occurrences  of  a  word  are  not  given  in  the 
*  body  of  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of  iiXXa,  ahrog,  yap,  a  full  list 

<  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  also  will  be  found  a  few 

<  remarks  on  Si,  kqI,  o,  and  oc9  four  words  which  Schmidt  passes  by 

<  unnoticed  by  reason  of  their  so  frequent  occurrence/ 

So  much  m  general  description  of  this  Concordance  and  the 
Appendix  ;  of  the  index,  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  book,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  observations 
we  now  proceed  to  make  respecting  its  usefulness  to  the  biblical 
student 

The  object  principally  intended  by  the  projector  or  projectors 
of  the  work  as  stated  in  the  title-page,  was  a  verbal  connection 
between  the  Greek  and  English  texts  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  presume  that  under  this  expression  the  same  thing  is  meant 
which  we  have  termed  above  the  exhibition  of  the  relation  be- 
tween these  texts.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  the 
terms  of  the  original  text  are  very  variously  rendered  in  ours, 
even  where  there  is  not  only  no  reason  for,  but  cogent  reason 
against  a  diversity  of  rendering.  This  is  not  surprising,  consider- 
ing that  in  their  preface  our  translators  have  avowed  it  as  their 
judgment  that  to  ^  express  the  same  notion  in  the  same  particular 
<word,'  even  when  the  same  was  repeated  in  the  original, 
savoured  'more  of  curiosity  than  wisdom,'  and  < would  rather 

<  breed  scorn  in  the  Atheist  than  bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader.* 
However  tiiis  absurd  idea  could  eet  possession  of  such  able 
scholars  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to  inquire ;  it  is  one,  however^ 
which  has  been  abundantly  regretted  since,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, their  version  thereby  losing,  notwithstanding  its  other  ac- 
knowledged excellences,  the  merit  of  shadowing  forth  the  varying 
phases  of  the  original,  and  thus  becoming  of  less  exegetical  value 
to  the  student.  It  is  one  of  the  recommendations,  therefore,  of 
tin's  work,  that  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  with  facility 
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the  exact  d^ree  in  whkh  the  Ei^&h'  < 
or  deviates  Som  the  original  tez^  «&d  dm  freqaentljr  iiiwlilft 
the  student  to  exercne  a  MXiDder  jadgment  oa  the  pwnitiety  t£ 
pardcDlar  renderings.  Let  oa,  to  ezphfat  oni  mnnhi^  Meet 
the  vord  afiaprla.  This  word,  which  «eeiDt  ia  in^ktmt  h  a 
171  of  these  expresBed  by  'am  ,-*  the  sin^  remuini^  Mtanoe 
being  tnuulated  'offence.'  On  loddiig  to  tbto  index  Ar  tbae 
two  words,  we  fina  that  *stii'  h»  been  aqdorcd  to  rcpweBt 
hftaprrnia  whenever  it  occurs^  (whidi  H  fenr  timee,)  and  three 
times  to  express  irajMnrrw^to,  which  hst  term  it  in  other  pheemn- 
dered  '  trespasaes,'  (nine  times,)  '^biee,'  (wvea  timca,)  'JaM,* 
(twice,)  and  'finUt,'  (twice.)  '  Q^Me'  again  wprcaenti.  as  ve 
find,  not  only  a/taorla,  but  irapawn^ui,  (anren  tilM^)  wpA 
*i  Tbeo 


(once,)  irpomcoKih  (once,)  ncavSnXoi^  (nine  timet.)  ' 
son  of  terms  might  be  carried  iurdiert  bnt  the  following  is  a 
general  tabular  view  of  the  interdangei  ccnaeeted  wim  Ae 
words  in  question. 


The  above  table  eonveys  a  auffiinent  senenl  idn  «f  At  Vl^ 
in  u-liich  terms  are  interchanged  with  etch  other,  and  it  ii  obiim 
that  the  bcility  of  comparison  thus  aflbrded  mnrt  rendv  valadde 
assistance  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  tnm  tdceted  in  my 
individual  instance.  To  illnstnite  as  we  wish  the  vthie  of  Ae  w 
thus  offered,  we  must  however  trcsptw  on  tbe  •tttutioa  of  otr 
readers  a  little  longer. 

Many  a  smile  has  doubtless  been  occasioned  by  the  mlsCake  of 
the  illiterate  expositor,  who  is  said  to  have  arrested  his  youtJifid 
reader  at  Heb.  xii.  10:  'bat  he  for  our  profit,'  tliat  he  mlf^hi 
open  the  true  doctrine  concemingthe/^'-Oj^Af/ica/officeof  our  LonL 
Ignorance  like  this  strikes  us  as  ludicrous  or  lamentable  nccoiding 
to  the  class  of  feelings  to  whidi  we  may  be  predisposed  at  the 
time.  But  gross  as  such  an  instance  would  be,  too  gnxs  w» 
would  lain  hope  for  reality,  instances  approaching  it  are  nioR 
frequent  than  would  be  expected.  If  many  do  not  exactly  ar^oe 
in  this  way  from  the  mere  sound  of  icords,  we  believe  thial  rtr/ 
many  do  from  their  appearance,  and  that  one  test  n  often  quoted 
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in  illustration  of  another,  purely  in  consequence  of  the  occiirrence 
of  the  same  word  in  both.  Of  this  we  could  multiply  instances 
from  printed  books  of  great  circulation,  were  it  not  invidious  to 
do  so,  and,  indeed,  considering  the  easy  abuse  to  which  our  com- 
mon concordances  are  open,  and  the  unscientific  principle  (that 
of  mere  verbal  coincidence  for  the  most  part)  on  which  the 
Scripture  references  in  even  our  best  Bibles  have  been  pre- 
pared, we  do  not  much  wonder  at  it.  Our  pulpits  also,  owing  to 
the  same  causes,  are  prolific  of  such  misapplications.  Now  in 
such  cases  the  error  consists  in  carelessly  identifying  the  different 
significations  of  a  word ;  and  this  word  may  either  oe  one  whose 
variety  of  import  being  analogous  to  that  of  the  original,  may 
therefore  very  properly  have  furnished  the  occasion  of  its  selection 
by  our  translators  to  represent  the  same  original  in  different 
places,  or  one  which  on  account  of  some  partial  agreement  in  its 
irarious  applications  with  more  than  one  original,  may  have  been 
employed  in  different  places  as  a  representative  of  two  or  more  of 
ihem.  In  reference  to  cases  of  the  former  class  it  will  be  obvious 
;hat  the  student  is  thrown  upon  the  context,  and  must  use  his 
common  sense  upon  the  passage,  together  with  all  the  informa- 
;ion  he  can  acquire  respecting  tne  equivocal  term ;  but  as  regards 
he  latter  we  must  declare  that  with  the  Englishman's  Greek 
^Concordance  in  his  hands,  it  will  be  entirely  his  own  fault  if  he 
mawares  fall  into  error.  Thus  if,  to  give  a  single  illustration, 
irom  the  occurrence  of  the  same  term  *  conversation,'  in  Phil.  iii. 
50  and  Heb.  xiii.  5,  he  were  to  presume  that  the  idea  in  both 
)assages  was  also  the  same,  a  reference  to  the  word  in  the  index 
vould  lead  to  the  discovery  that  TroXirevjULa  and  avacTrpofjiJi,  two 
vords  of  different  significations  had  been  here  employed,  and 
nust  of  course  be  variously  interpreted.  Of  such  hints  of  discri- 
nination  the  index  offers  many  instances. 

We  have  already  declared  our  admiration  of  the  care  which 
las  been  taken  to  secure  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  this 
vork,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  who  have  been  con- 
erned  in  its  publication.  If  there  be  any  tiling  we  miss,  it  is 
he  marginal  readings  of  our  larger  Bibles,  which  though  never 
'ct,  we  believe,  inserted  in  any  concordance,  are  nevertheless 
ntegral  parts  of  the  English  version;  frequently  present  con- 
tructions  which  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  translators, 
>ut  for  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  authority ;  and  as 
uch,  are  clearly  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  present  design, 
n  the  discrimination  of  grammatical  forms  also,  and  syntactical 
•eculiarities,  such,  for  instance,  as  we  have  hints  of  at  the  head  of 
he  article  atwv,  something  more  might  have  been  done  with 
reat  advantage.  But  as  it  is,  the  work  is  a  very  seasonable  and 
seful  undertaking.  We  sincerely  hope  that  tne  Hebrew  Con- 
ordayce,  which  we  observe  that  the  editors  have  announced 
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upon  the  same  principle,  may  deserve  as  much  encouragement  as 
we  consider  due  to  their  present  publication. 

We  attach  our  notice  of  Mr.  Robson's  manual  Greek 
Lexicon  to  the  present  article,  partly  from  the  connection  which, 
in  common  with  the  preceding  volume,  it  has  with  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  partly  because  our  previous  notice  of  the 
valuable  work  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  which  it  is  professedly  an 
abridgment,  would  render  any  lengthened  observations  on  it 
superfluous.  The  design  of  this  abridgment  had  its  origin  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  original  work  being  'suited  rather  to  the 

<  advanced  scholar  than  to  the  young  divinity'student,  or  the  youth 
*  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  public  sdiools,'  a  lexicon  adapted  to  their 
use  was  still  a  desideratum  in  our  educational  catalogue ;  and  the 
editor  has  therefore  used  his  best  endeavours  to  proauce  upon  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Robinson's  volume,  a  book  which  shall  deserve  the 
title  of  a  School  Lexicon  to  the  New  TestamenL  The  character 
of  the  attempt  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

^This  lexicon  contains  every  word  occurring  in  the  New 
'Testament,  including  proper  names  both  of  men  and  places, 

<  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  followed  by  a  statement  of 

<  their  inflection,  derivation^  signification,  and  construction/ 
Irregularities  of  inflection  and  contracted  forms  are  carefully 
noted ;  the  derivation  of  words,  where  necessary,  uniformly  given; 
their  signification  traced  from  the  root-meaning  tlirough  all  the 
various  changes  they  may  have  severally  undergone  previous  to 
their  occurrence  in  the  sacred  text ;  and  their  construction,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  particles,  and  of  verbs  followed  by  prepositions, 
illustrated  by  every  necessary  variety  of  example.  These  examples 
are  carefully  examined  and  selected*  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  accentuation  and  orthography  of  the  Greek 
terms  and  phrases ;  the  want  of  uniformity  with  which  the  original 
is  chargeable,  being  avoided  here  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
scheme  exhibited  in  Dr.  Passow's  Handworterbuch  der  Griedtis- 
chen  Sprache,  than  which,  it  must  be  granted,  a  better  standard 
could  not  have  been  followed.  Occasionally,  as  in  icaycu,  and 
Kwfiri,  serviceable  grammatical  elucidations  have  been  contributed 
by  the  editor. 

Conductors  of  seminaries  of  education,  and,  indeed,  all  to  whom 
a  portabk  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Robson  for  his  ezcelleot 
volume,  which  in  point  of  fulness,  comes  between  the  lai^r  work 
of  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  little  lexicon  prepared  for  Mn  Bagst^by 
the  lamented  Mr.  Greenfield.  The  latter,  as  our  readers  koov, 
is  in  one  of  its  sizes  a  mere  waistcoat-pocket  book,  and  happy  w 
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sUU  without  a  parallel,  and  with  Mr.  Greenfield's  concordance 
forms  a  valuable  accession  to  the  polyglott  and  polymiciian  Greek 
Testaments  of  its  enterprising  publisher.  But  viewed  as  a  speci- 
men of  lexicography  tlie  present  volume  goes  far  a-head,  as 
fiir,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Robinson,  the  independent  lexicographer, 
has  gone  a-head  of  Dr.  Robinson  the  remodeller  of  W'ahl,  and 
communicates  in  a  most  convenient  manual  and  pocket  form  the 
last  results  of  lexicograpl ileal  tikill. 

The  '  getting  up '  of  this  school  lexicon  is  also,  we  are  happv 
to  say,  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  performance,  the  Grees 
character  employed  being  remarkably  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
the  page  really  beautiful.  The  quantity  of  matter  moreover,  as 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  would  be,  were  this  not 
an  age  of  typographical  wonders,  a  subject  of  surprise.  Without 
presenting  any  appearance  of  heaviness,  such  is  the  fulness  of  its 
pages,  that  the  518  duodecimo  pages  of  which  it  consists  are 
equal  to  516  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  the  original  lexicon,  with  which 
we  have  compared  it.  In  conclusion,  not  only  do  we  wish  that 
the  editor  may  be  duly  rewarded  for  the  outlay  both  of  trouble 
and  expense  occasioned  by  this  publicatiDn,  but  t'n  that  case  we 
would  venture  to  ask  him,  what  ne  would  think  of  a  reprint,  in 
the  same  Greek  type,  and  of  paper,  and  form  of  page  to  match, 
and  bind  with  his  lexicon,  of  Knapp's  Greek  Testament,  copied 
exactly  from  the  second  HaUe  edition,  and  in  every  respect  a 
reprint  of  that  edition,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  aiguments 
being  transferred  from  the  foot  of  the  page,  each  to  the  head  of  its 
appropriate  section. 


Art,  V.   Disaerlation  on  ChHrch  Pdily.     By  A.  C.  Dick,  Esq.,  Ad. 
vocate.     Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 

'T^HE  advocates  of  state  churches  are  divided,  as  the  reader  is 
-*-  probably  aware,  into  two  parties,  each  of  which  denies  the 
soundness  of  the  reasonings  of  the  other.  The^<C  are  the  high 
churchmen,  who  build  their  arguments  for  a  state  ecclesiaflli«d 
establishment  on  divine  authority,  and  defend  the  existent  system 
on  the  assumption  of  divine  right.  The  second  are  the  low  church- 
men, who  are  contented  with  thehumbler  ground  of  expediency  and 
public  advantage.  The  one  class  advocate  state  establishments  of 
religion  because  God  has  ordained  them ;  the  other,  because  they 
promote  the  public  good.  To  tlje  _first,  belong  Hooker,  In- 
glis,  and  most  of  the  old  authors  who  professed  to  answer  the 
writings  of  the  Puritans,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  :  to  the  second,  be- 
long Warburton,  Paley,  and  not  least,  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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Each  of  these  great  men  has  framed  his  argument  most  con- 
sistently with  his  own  views,  and  fortunately  enough  has  generally 
expressed  it  so  as  to  answer  or  deny  tlie  reasonings  of  the  rest. 
Hooker  and  Inglis  are  on  some  points  agreed,  but  they  had  no 
conception  of  the  dogmas  of  Gladstone,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  other  hand  has  very  much  to  object  to  theirs.  Warburton 
denies  that  the  magistrate  has  any  business  to  trouble  himself 
about  truth,  all  he  wants  are  the  sanctions  of  religion ;  Paley 
assents ;  and  Chalmers  rejects  the  theories  of  both  as  eminently 
secular  and  unchristian.  The  two  parties  themselves  are  stiJI 
more  op])osed.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  *no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Glad- 
*  stone's  bigotry  ;'  Mr.  Gladstone  regrets  to  diner  from  a  man  so 
'  excellent  and  useful :'  while  Drs.  Warburton  and  Paley  have 
cither  elaborately  or  contemptuously  answered  Drs,  Hooker  and 
Inglis.  What  else  than  ruin  can  await  a  house  so  lamentably 
'divided!' 

To  give  a  reply  to  the  two  classes  of  reasoning  to  which  we 
have  referred — the  one  founded  on  Scripture,  the  other  on  civil 
utility — is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the  treatise  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  we  beg  to  introduce  wiili 
great  good  will  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

We  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  that  this  treatise  lias 
hitherto  failed  to  obtain,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  attention 
to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled.  Where  the  fault  may  lay,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  determine, — of  this  we  are  certain,  it  is  not 
traceable  to  any  deficiency  of  merit  in  the  work  itself,  wliicli 
is  not  surpas>Je(i  by  any  modern  treatise,  in  the  closeness  and 
sev(»rity  of  its  K»gic,  the  clear  and  forcible  enunciation  of  scri|)- 
tiiral  principles,  or  the  uniform  maintenance  of  a  calm  and  dii^ni- 
ficd  tcm})er. 

The  first  two  sections  (which  we  wish  had  been  called  the 
^first  chapter)  are  intended  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the  liitfli 
churchman.  They  are  both  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  ilie 
])leti,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  establish  reli- 
gion. The  first,  showing  that  it  is  not  his  duty  from  any  ri^lit 
iiiter})retatioii  of  the  functions  of  his  office;  the  second,  tliat  it  i'' 
not  his  duty  from  any  right  interpretation  of  the  precepts  or  ex- 
amples of  the  15il)le. 

'rhat  it  is  not  his  tlffff/  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  will  Jippcar, 
if  it  be  remembered,  that  national  establishments  rob  the  dis- 
srntiont  subject  of  ])rivilege  or  inflict  penalty,  just  because  lie 
(loos  as  (loci  bills  him — reads  for  himself,  and  acts  consistently 
with  his  belief.  Now  no  man  surely  ciui  affirm  that  it  is  a  inagis- 
Inito's  duty  thus  to  oppose  God. 

lU'sides,  if  it  bi*  his  duty  to  establish  religion,  let  it  be  frf<^■ 
Uis/tfd :  \vt  it  bo  luitnnuil^  inul  no  lont»;er  as  now  the  religion  oi 
a  sect.      If  duty  be  at  all  involved,  dissent  is  rebellion  ;  toleration 
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guilty  connivaace,  and  neither  should  be  allowed.  The  magis- 
trate, therefore,  neglects  his  duty  in  permitting  them.  '  The 
'nation,'  to  use  the  forcible  language  of  Mr.  Dick,  'participates 
'  in  the  guilt  of  the  heretic,  which  having  a  right  to  exclude  him, 

*  permits  him  to  labor  within  its  boundaries,  and  taint  the  air  with 
'a  moral  pestilence,  which  may  work  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
'  whole  body  of  discipline.  As  the  priest  would  cast  him  out  of 
'  the  church,  so  tlie  civil  ruler,  charged  as  he  also  is  to  kfep  reli- 
'  gion  pure,  should  expel  him  from  the  soil.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there 
'  wanting,  it  must  be  confessed,  abundant  occasion  to  resume  this 

*  policy,  and  rouse  all  tlie  sleeping  terror  of  the  law.     The  insults 

*  which  Dissenters  are  continually  offering  to  the  religion  of  the 

*  state,  are  undisguised  and  flagrant — are  such  as  would  not  be 

*  tolerated  in  any  other  department  of  government  They  make 
*an  open  boast  of  their  disloyalty,  ana  in  their  unremitting  and 

*  organized  hostility,  are  assailing  the  religious  branch  of  the  con- 
'  stitution.     Let  them  then  be  repressed  by  the  same  weapon 

*  which  ensures  their  obedience  to  all  Civil  laws.     Nor  let  it  be 

*  said,  that  a  persecution  would  strengthen  their  animosity  and 
'  increase  their  numbers.  These  are  consequences  only  when  it 
'is  conducted  feebly,  and  by  wavering  counsels.  A  vigorous 
'persecution  suppressed  Protestantism  in  Italy;  it  suppressed  it 
'  in  Spain,  and  went  near  to  extinguish  it  in  France ;  and  over 

*  any  faith,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  those  rulers  will  un(loubt>- 
'  ediy  triumph  who  are  ready  for  an  unscrupulous  profusion  of 
'  blood  and  treasure.'  The  advocacy  of  the  bitterest  persecution 
is  in  truth  the  only  course  open  to  friends  of  such  exorbitant  in- 
terpretations of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  civil  power. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  founded 
on  Scripture  might  have  been  put  more  briefly,  and  perhaps 
more  strikingly,  than  our  author  has  done.  The  plea  supplied 
by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  has  always  seemed 
to  us  too  absurd  to  require  any  formal  refutation,  though  Mr. 
Dick  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  have  both  devoted  to  it  considerable 
attention.  The  mere  statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient  answer.  The 
reasoning  is  this — God  himself  was  pleased  to  establish  a  religious 
system,  which  the  Jewish  people  unanimously  and  repeatedly 
accepted ;  and  to  give  the  Levites  their  share  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise in  tithes,  that,  freed  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  they  might 
devote  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  people :  therefore,  it  is 
concluded,  a  government  may  establish  hy  force  a  system  which 
the  people  do  not  unanimously  accept,  and  which,  in  fact,  many 
of  them,— the  majority  of  them, — repudiate  and  condemn.  God 
endowed  out  of  his  own  what  the  Jews — 'they,  their  little  ones, 
their  wives,  and  the  stranger  within  their  gates,'  as  inspiration 
is  careful  to  tell  us — voluntarily  accepted ;  Uierefore,  government 
must  endow  out  of  another's,  what  neither  <  he,  nor  his  little  ones, 
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*  nor  his  wife,'  has  ever  believed ;  but  what,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  the  highest  authority  has  expressly  forbidden.  God  did 
it ;  therefore  an  earthly  and  fallible  governor  must  do  it ;  we 
must  be  compelled  to  support  our  establishment,  because  the  Jews 
willingly  supported  theirs.  Between  two  such  cases,  nothing  bat 
the  most  drivelling  anility  could  have  fancied  any  resemblance. 

New  Testament  authorities  in  favour  of  tliem  we  have  seen 
none.  Such  as  are  commonly  adduced,  any  well-taught  Sunday- 
school  scholar  would  be  ashamed  if  unable  to  refute.  They  are, 
all  of  them,  strained  perversions  of  divine  truth,  second  only  in 
enormity  to  some  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Other  forms  of  this  argument  from  Scripture  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  enumerate  and  refute  in  very  few  words.  Hooker,  for  ei- 
ample,  held  that  the  Church  and  State  were  one — a  theor)' 
founded,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  in  mere  fiction,  and  utterly 
inconsistent  with  fact;  for,  if  they  be  one,  then  are  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal canons,  law,  which  they  are  not  till  the  state  has  sanctioned 
them.  Besides,  in  this  scheme,  dissent  must  be  crime ;  and  ex- 
communication banishment— a  confusion  of  thought  and  names 
which  has  happily  not  yet  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work  on  the   '  Church  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Stiite,'  has  explained  his  views  in  language  much  morir 
remarkable  for  its  pomp  and   dignity  than   for  its   truth.     He 
holds    that    the    nation's    conscience    dwells    in    the   person  of 
the  civil  ruler;    and  tliat  he  is  bound  to  sanctify  all  the  acts 
of  tlic  nation  by  religion.     lie  therefore   must  not  only  be  a 
<  worshi])ping  man,'  but  a  ^  worshipping   magistrate,'  and  his 
influence,  and  the  wealth  with  whicn  he  is  entrusted,  must  be 
devoted  in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  what  he  thinks  truth,  be  it 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  of  Brahma,  or  of  Jesus.     Now,  that 
rulers  are  bound  to  promote  religion  is  certain,  because  they  are 
men,   and  they  may  be  Christians:  but  that  the  promotion  of 
what  they  deem  religion  is  part  of  their  office^  is  what  we  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  allow,  till  it  be  first  shown  that  power  b 
fitted  to  promote  it;  and  till  it  be  shown  further,  that  the  power 
of  his  office  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  by  the  whole 
of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  diffusing  what 
many  of  them  disbelieve.     Even  under  the  law,  sacrifice  taken 
'  by  force'  was  'abhorred'  by  the  people,  and  an  abomination 
unto  God:  now  it  seems  the  offerings  of  'force'  are  essential  to 
tlie  '  sanetification'  of  the  nation's  acts.    To  forbid  them  is,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  language,  to  avow  national  infidelity — to  seek  to  pre- 
serve civil  society  without  the  sanctions  of  religion,  or  the  audio- 
rity  of  God.     We  hold  it  nothing  of  the  kind;  to  forbid  them  is 
to  act  on  the  sentence  of  inspiration — '  Let  every  man  ffite^  as  he 
purposeth  in  his  heart;  but  not  grudgingly,  or  of  compulsion/ 

*  Uobbery  for  burnt-ofl*ering  I  hate.' 
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The  eij^lit  remaining  sections  —or  tlie  second  chapter — are  de- 
voted to  the  reasonings  of  the  low-chnrchinen  ;  and  answer  very 
satisfactorily  the  opinions  of  Warburton,  Paley,  and  Dr.  Cliaf- 
mers.  The  questions  they  propose  to  solve  are  these — Are  es- 
tablisiimeiiU  mted  for  civil  utility,  that  is,  do  they  by  educating 
Uie  people,  prevent  or  lessen  crime,  and  thus  answer  the  purpose 
of  law? — do  tliey  secure  unity  and  permanence  of  truth  in  the 
church  itself — the  independence  of  the  Christian  ministry —the 
tight  and  nniversal  instruction  of  the  people — the  personal 
devoted ness  of  Christians — the  stability  of  the  ruling  power,  and 
generally  the  happiness  and  good  order  of  the  governed  ?  Ques- 
tions clearly  of  the  last  moment,  but  questions  which  neither  ex- 
perience nor  reason  can  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

In  reviewing  and  discussing  these  questions  it  is  important  that 
we  remember  a  very  common  sophism  by  which  Churchmen 
often  try  '  to  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,'  the  most  watchful  volun- 
tary. They  begin  with  descanting  on  the  blessings  of  religion — 
on  its  influence  on  national  character  and  Iiappiness— and  con- 
clude with  asking  how  you— a  religious  man— can  think  of  ques- 
tioning the  utility  of  religious  establishments.  We  venture  to 
suggest  a  reply  to  this  very  difficult  question:  should  they  tw 
men  of  business,  ask  them  if  they  use  bread  in  their  families,  and 
if  so,  whether  they  are  not  persuaded  of  its  wholesome  ness  :  and 
if,  as  is  likely,  tliey  express  their  decided  approbation  of  the 
'  Article,'  show  them  their  unreasonableness  in  seeking  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  clear  that  if  they  love  com  at  all,  uiey 
must  be  delighted  to  pay  for  it  a  most  exorbitant  price,  and  to 
have  their  own  market  narrowed  by  an  exclusion  of  the  corn  of 
the  coniinent.  Love  corn  and  hate  Corn  Laws  !  who  ever  heard 
so  gross  a  contradiction;  or  should  tliey  be  country  gentlemen, 
remind  them  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  prefer  our  puddings 
sweetened  with  the  cane  of  the  west,  without  feehng  any  great 
atlmiration  of  the  wisdom  ihat  defends  sugar- bo  unties ;  or  should 
they  be  simply  men  of  sense,  just  remind  them  tliut  to  love  reli- 
gion is  one  ihnig,  and  to  love  religious  establishments  is  another. 
We  never  doubted  that '  righteousness  exatteth  a  nation,'  hut  only 
that  the  interests  of  righteousness  are  to  be  promoted  by  injustice 
and  compulsion. 

It  is  happily  ominous  of  the  result  of  this  controversy,  that 
Churchmen  have  left  Scripture,  and  ttken  up  the  lower  ground  of 
«xpediency.     He  that  pleaded 

public  reason  just 
Honur  and  empire — 

had  not  the  better  cause.     To  the  term  itself  we  have  of  course 
no  fastidious  objections,  if  only  it  be  remembered  in  what  casea 
VlJL.  VI.  S  Q 
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it  may  safely  be  applied.  The  question  of  the  expedient  is  per- 
tinent only  when  justice  and  Scripture  witlihold  their  decisions. 
That  injustice  and  sin  are  '  folly,'  is  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  of 
human  and  of  inspired  wisdom :  Plato  tauglit  it,  and  a  greater 
than  Plato.  But  when  either  justice  or  Scripture  speaks,  we 
know  immediately  what  is  the  expedient ;  and  our  duty  is  un- 
hesitating compliance.  We  hold,  therefore,  though  not  unA^illing 
to  meet  our  o]^poncnts  on  this  ground,  tliat  there  is  a  prtvhm 
question,  and  that  this  question  is  answered,  and,  therefore,  the 
question  of  the  expedient  along  with  it — by  the  decisions  of  com- 
mon reason,  which  holds  it  unjust  to  force  a  man  to  support  a 
religious  system  which  confers  no  religious  ad\'antage,  ana  which 
his  conscience  condemns — and  by  tlie  decisions  of  Scripture, 
which  teaches  that  all  is  to  be  done  from  love,  nothing  from  force, 
and  that  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  to  come  from 
those  that  '  receive  them.' 

But  even  upon  these  questions  of  expediency  we  are  prepare*! 
to  join  issue  with  the  advocates  of  a  state-church. 

State  ecclesiastical  establishments/it  is  held,  improve  the  moral'i 
of  the  people.  They  prevent  what  laws  can  only  punish ;  and 
surely  prevention,  as  all  must  allow,  is  better  than  punishment. 
But  what  esiablishment  is  it  that  is  to  secure  tliis  delisfhtful  re- 
suit  ?  Is  it  the  establishment  of  error  or  of  truth  ?  Of  truth 
doubtless.  Who,  then,  is  to  be  judge  ?  The  magistrate  or  tlic 
masses  of  the  people  ?  If  the  magistrate,  what  security  have  we, 
that  they  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  our  own  Milton,  *  truth  is 
'  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome,'  will  select  'truth,  the 
'  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?'  If  the  people,  what 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  preferences  of  unsanctilioci 
hnman  nature  will  select  religion  'pure  and  undefiled '  as  the 
bride  of  the  stiite  ?  Paley  makes  tlie  question  a  calculation  of 
chances,  and  tlic  probabilities  are  as  millions  to  one,  that  in  any 
one  case  error  and  not  truth  will  be  endowed. 

But  still  it  will  be  replied,  truth  i*  endowed  in  this  country*  so 
that  the  establishment  of  the  English  Church  ought  at  least  to 
receive  tlit;  sanction  of  all  Christians,  from  the  improvement  it  has 
introduced  into  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.  But  has  it 
improved  it?  What  say  the  last  pages  of  the  History  of  Ireland/ 
^Vliat  the  riots  of  Birniini^ham  and  the  north?  What  the  cideii- 
(iars  of  Assize  for  the  last  twenty  yeiurs  ?  Whvj  just  what  might 
liave  been  expt^cted.  The  practice  of  legalized  murder  ami 
leti:alized  thoft  on  the  part  of  the  state  has  been  found  hut  a  verv 
inetlectiNe  means  of  diminishing  illegjil  murder  and  illegal  thctt 
on  the  part  of  the  jieople.  To  tliink  of  teaching  men  honesty  l»y 
annual  state  roi)beries,  is  a  system  of  moral  instruction  reservi'»l 
for  the  wisdom  of  these  later  times. 

But  establishments  arc  necesstiry  to  preserve  uncorrupted  and 
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tinchanged  the  creed  of  our  fathers.  The  *  analogy  of  faith '  is  a 
phrase  that  has  no  meaning  in  the  practice  of  sects,  and  can  be 
illustrated  only  from  the  history  ana  oneness  of  the  church*  Now 
though  we  have  no  great  predilection  for  an  entailed  faith,  we  are 
willing  to  give  this  objection  all  the  weight  it  deserves.  Let  it  be 
taken,  then^  at  its  full  worth.  Suppose  an  inquirer  is  anxious  to 
understand  what  this  analogy  of  faith  means,  and  that  he  is  di- 
rected to  seek  its  meaning  in  the  history  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment ^  How  long,'  is  his  first  question,  ^  has  this  creed  been 
'  held  by  the  Church,  how  extensively,  and  by  how  many  of  its 

*  members  in  the  same  sense  r^    Semper^  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus  f 

*  Has  it  ewer  been  its  creed  ?'  Semper  f  Why  no,  says  his  teacher, 
for  it  happens  unfortunately  that  though  it  has  been  framed  only 
some  three  hundred  years,  it  has  been  changed  at  least  six  times 
during  that  period,  or  on  an  average,  once  every  fifty  years. 
<  But  nas  it  been  held  very  generally  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Church?  Ubique f  Not  exactly;  is  the  teacher's  reply,  for 
Scotland  has  rejected  it;  the  Canadas  have  rejected  it;  Ireland 
has  rejected  it ;  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  Christian  Europe 
has  repudiated  it  as  eminently  heretical.     *  But  I  suppose  that  at 

*  least,'  adds  the  inquirer,  <  the  good  Churchmen  of  England  have 
^  understood  it  in  the  same  sense  as  they  all  swore  they  did  when 

*  they  entered  the  Church  ?  Ab  omnibus  f  Not  just  so,  once 
more  rejoins  his  instructor.  Take  your  Prayer  Book,  and  jot 
down  for  the  encouragement  of  free  inquiry,  me  different  views 
tliat  have  been  taken  of  its  Articles.  These  first  on  the  Trinity 
were  not  held  in  the  orthodox  sense  by  Samuel  Clarke,  nor  yet 
by  the  Petitioners  of  the  time  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  On  this  sixth 
article,  Mr.  Newman  and  Baptist  Noel  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
On  the  ninth,  Romaine  and  Whately  are  unhappily  divided. 
The  tenth  is  a  good  Calvinistic  creed,  signed  by  an  Arminian 
clergy.  The  eleventh,  on  justification,  is  very  important,  but 
interpreters  are  not  unanimous.  On  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  of  tradition,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  large 
party  think  one  thing,  and  most  Churchmen  another.  The 
twenty-fifth  article,  on  sacraments,  is  lamentably  sectarian  say 
some  ;  eminently  rational  and  consistent  say  others.  On  baptism, 
and  baptismal  regeneration,  the  Rubric  and  Articles  are  divided : 
as  were  Van  Miidert  and  Faber,  and  as  is  now,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  his  clergy.  The  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
quoted  for  Mr.  Newman  and  against  him ;  it  is  on  the  whole 

*  happily  doubtful.'     The   thirty- first,  on  the  mass,  is  *  rash  and 

*  hasty.'  On  the  duties  of  the  magistrate  the  Presbytery  and  the 
convocation  are  at  war ;  though  to  make  up  for  these  divisions, 
they  all  agree  in  the  last  two — that  oaths  may  be  taken  with  a 
safe  conscience,  and  that  Christian  men's  goods  are  not  common, 
^  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same.'     So 

j^  ^    o 
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mucli  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  I'ractically  it  is  found  that 
the  doctrines  which  are  preached  by  the  Church  in  three  thousand 
of  the  parishes  of  this  country,  are  contradicted  by  the  doctrines 
preached  in  the  other  ei^^ht.  But  is  it  not  important  that  the 
ministry  shouhl  be  independent  of  the  changes  of  fickleness  of  the 

1)oj»uh\r  mind?  and  if  so,  where  can  you  secure  that  independenof 
)ut  in  the  Church  ?  Doubtless  it  is  important ;  but  the  Church 
has  never  secured  it.  Of  all  classes  of  men,  an  endowed  priest- 
hood has  ever  been  tlie  most  truculent  and  submissive,  not  h) 
Christians,  in  whicli  case  their  submission  might  have  done  k^-J 
harm,  but  to  the  ruling  power,  whether  the  people  or  the  ari>lo- 
cracy.  An  endowed  ministry  independent !  \\  hy  both  \Vhately 
and  (luizot  have  shown,  the  one  in  his  Essays  on  Romanism,  tbi' 
other  in  his  History  of  Civilization,  that  the  corruptions  of  Popery 
were  owing  mainly  to  the  power  of  the  people  over  the  creed  and 
practices  of  the  church  ;  and  even  the  Bishop  of  London  allow:* 
that  the  English  Establishment  can  stand  only  so  lon<^  and  only 
in  such  a  form  as  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  England  allow. 
Popular  siuiction  is  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils^  and  yet  imn 
talk  of  the  independency  of  the  Church. 

But  has  not  the  Church  educated  the  people  ?  Regarding  it 
as  a  scheme  of  instructitm,  as  Paley  did,  you  must  allow  it  Ivm 
been  eminently  successful.  Eminently  successful !  Why  it  has 
proved,  as  every  one  knows,  a  signal  failure.  The  best  educattJ 
of  the  three  kingdoms  is  Scotland,  where  the  Establishment  i-^ 
poorest ;  the  second  in  point  of  education  is  Ireland,  where  the 
children  of  the  j>oor  are  dependent  mainly  on  voluntarj'  iu'^tnic- 
tion  ;  the  least  educated  is  England,  where  the  Rstablisiunent  '\> 
wealthiest.  Incomparably  greater  than  in  any  of  them  is  llic 
prevalence  of  education  in  the  American  States,  where  there  is 
no  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  all. 

On  tlie  influence  of  this  system  on  the  activity  of  Christians 
the  following  remarks  are  lamentably  consistent  with  facts. 

*  The  principle  of  the  machinery  of  an  establishment  is  to  provii^e 
i'vory  thinnj  for  the  ])eoj)lc.  Under  it  they  are  recipients,  neviT 
nj:ents.  Croed,  ritual,  and  teachers,  and  the  mnney  that  feeds  ami 
moves  all.  arc  supplied  by  the  providence  of  one  age  to  all  succetnlin; 
a«jes,  ^^ho  fnid  tliemseives  placed  under  a  system  which  more  jealous  I'l 
their  sii])ineness  than  contiding  in  their  virtuous  energy,  guards  against 
the  ill  effects  of  tlie  former  by  means  that  are  suppressive  of  the  LittiT 
....  Its  doctrines  and  ritual  being  decreed  by  parliament^  its  whole 
framework  upheld  by  means  of  art  and  compulsion,  its  official  men  ct 
:dl  classes  chosen,  de])osed,  shifted,  and  ^i^ded  by  an  authority  abt»vf 
their  intliieiiee,  they  feel  themselves  to  resemble  s|>ectators  and  lislent*r> 
in  a  theatre  A\here  the  display  being  gratuitous,  the  performers  are  :»? 
liberty  to  de>:pise  both  the  censure  and  applause  of  their  audieniv. 
If  \i\)nu  them  has  descended  any  of  the  religious  fervour,  which  utin 
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.     niBting  their  nncestorsj  emjiluyed  ilself  in  Uie  ereatiun  of  an  tstiiWisb- 

^     ment,  they  look  round  and  search  in  vain  for  it  within  that  institution. 

There  every  thing  is  siipjilied — everything  fixed — to  innovate  Is  for- 

liddeii — to  add  is  discouraged.     Confining  the  people  to  the  mere 

hearing  of  doctrines  and  precepts  unfolded,  and  requiring  of  them  no 

•  outward  aervices  beyond  the  observance  of  a  few  forms,  it  gives  little 

•  exercise  to  the  intellect  and  less  to  their  active  faculties,  or  ratber  it 
t    throws  them  both  into  inaction  and  repose.' — pp.  153,  154. 

This  passage  servos  to  illustrate  what  Southey  in  his  Collo- 
quies calls  in  nis  secular  language,  an  imperfeclion  of  the  Estab- 
,  lisbment,  in   'having  no  channel  open  for  entktisiasin.'     It  is 

*  essentially  a  system  of  repose.  It  illustrates,  too,  the  well-knowu 
f  expression  of  Kobert  Hall,  that  '  endowments  are  a  curse,'  sooth- 
■J  ing  down  into  indifference,  the  moral  and  religious  energies  of 
"  the  people  that  possess  tliein.     One  of  the  worst  uses  to  which 

*  property  can  be  devoted,  is  to  leave  it  for  the  perpetual  raainte- 
■*  nance  of  the  favorite  worship  of  its  owner.  Such  endowments 
ff  (liifer  no  doubt  very  materially  from  the  endowments  of  the  state, 
V   as  they  involve  neither  injustice  nor  persecution,  but  still  they 

inflict  ail  their  practical  evils.  They  are  impious  attempts  to 
I*  immortalize  the  divisions  and  listlessness  of  the  Church.  How 
1^  mncb  better  would  it  be  for  wetilthy  and  liberal  Christians  to  be* 
\  qaealh  their  spirit,  by  extending  the  present  labors  of  the  mis- 
i*  sionary  institutions,  and  thus  making  it  incumbent  upon  posterity 
lE^  to  maintain  them  .' 

L'  Of  the  effects  of  establisliments  on  the  political  institutions  of  a 
=!  country  history  abounds  with  illustrations.  They  have  favored 
^''  alternately  tyranny  and  rebellion,  as  the  ruling  power  admitted  or 
=^  rejected  their  usurped  claims;  and  their  tendency  is  to 
^  promote   them    both.     Founded    on   injustice,  a    regular   course 

of  injustice  is  essential  to  their  continuance.  Tyranny  is  one  re- 
'^  suit  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  rebellion  another  on  the  part 
^  of  the  people.     '  The  natural  results,'  to  adopt  the  language  of 

oiir  author,  '  in  both  ways  have  been  fully  developed  in  our  own 
^  'day ;  the  public  councils  are  perplexed,  and  the  public  safety  endan- 
^  'gered  by  differences  among  religious  men,  who  under  a  wiser 
"    *  policy  would  have  been  living  in  peace.' 

(Jnc  word  in   conclusion   on   the    expectations  and  wishes  of 

Dissenters,     '  It  is  imagined  by  some  that  their  hostile  feelings 

*  towards  an  establishment  are  not  unappeasable.     Tracing  it  in 

*  part  to  a  remembrance  of  cruelties  suffered  by  their  ancestors, 

*  and  partly  to  the  sense  of  present  wrongs,  arising  from  an  in- 
■  complete  system  of  toleration,  they  expect  that  it  will  subside 

*  through  time,  and  that  when  all  the  '  inconveniencies '  of  a  state 

*  of  dissent  are  as  far  as  possible  removed,  Dissenters  themselves 

*  will    acquiesce   in   the  propiiety   of  an   established   religion.' 
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Utterly  visionary  arc  all  such  imaginings.  Dissenters  object 
neither  to  the  abuses  of  state-churches,  nor  to  their  creeds,  nor  to 
tlie  amount  of  their  revenues,  nor  to  their  forms,  but  to  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  them — a  principle  that  maintains  the  right  of  one  man  to 
impose  his  faith  upon  the  conscience  of  another,  or  to  compel 
him  to  support  it.  They  demand  perfect  reHgious  equality — tiiat 
is,  civil  equality  indepenilvnt  of  tlieir  religions  faith^  and  they  will 
be  contented  with  nothing  less. 


Art.  W,  i-l  Summer  in  Andalucia,     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Bentlev. 
J»31). 

*Y17K  have  read  the  volumes  before  us  with  much  pleasure;  and 
^*  in  proof  of  our  assertion,  shall  devote  a  few  pages  of  our 
invahiable  space  to  the  author's  memorials  of  an  interesting  expe- 
dition. It  was  our  first  intention  to  dismiss  them  with  a  cursory 
notice — commendatory  of  course — for  which  we  should  have 
earned  small  thanks  from  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be: 
and  not  conferred  any  other  favor  on  the  gentle  reader  than 
that  whicli  he  must  always  attach  to  our  sententious  lucubrations. 
\Vc  should  have  given  the  author  the  benefit  of  a  curt,  grave,  and 
dogmatic  note  of  jipprobation.  Nor  would  that  note  of  approba- 
tion have  been  altogether  palateable  to  the  tourist — short  it  might 
have  been  but  not  altogether  sweet  We  should  have  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  the  stem  prerogative  wherewith  the 
common  consent  of  all  intelligent  persons  bath  invested  us,  to 
administer  a  slight  reproof  to  the  anonymous  author,  on  ac- 
count of  his  keeping  the  public  so  long  out  of  this  account  of  Lis 
trip  ;  and  we  brmg  this  charge  against  him  now,  lest  we  should 
forget  it.  Perhaps  he  may  deem  the  remark  rather  complimen- 
t-iry  than  otherwise  ;  but  we  shall  quickly  disabuse  our  Andalu- 
cian  Anastasius,  when  we  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  our 
remarks  are  complimentary — surely  he  i^dll  not  deny  that  any 
^  notice  '  of  him,  or  his  works,  must  be  so — and  when,  in  the 
second  place,  we  protest  on  principle,  against  trip-takers  and 
memorandizers  in  strange  lands,  keeping  their  rough  notes  by 
them  for  so  many  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  see  wc  arc  in 
earnest.  Any  one  must  at  once  admit  tne  force  of  our  objection. 
He  undertakes  a  short  and  merry  excursion  to  *  lovely  Spain' 
*  renowned,  romantic  land,'  in  the  year  of  grace  1836^  and  not  till 
the  year  1839,  does  he  send  forth  his  *  bummer  in  Andalucia. 
The  necessary  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  a  large  boot 
but  we  i>lodgc  our  word  as  critics,  it  is  none  the  better  fcr  that. 
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Z  Instead  of  a  gossiping  trifle  of  two  or  tlirce  luiiiilred  pages,  we 
have  not  merely  what  Cowper  called  'a  serious  affair,'  a  volume ; 
but  (WO  volumes  of  400  pages  eacli.  The  rough  notes,  wUicL 
were  by  no  means  few,  and  must  have  been  fresli,  he  has  been 
all  this  time  spoiling,  and  we  have  been  kept  out  of  the  work  too. 
It  must  be  either  a  very  good,  or  a  very  bad  book,  of  trips,  that 
will"  bear  such  tinkering  and  touching  up.  Incidents,  which 
ought  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  vividly  as  if  they  befel 
himself,  fade  into  digressions, — facts  which  ought  to  stare  one  in 
the  face,  as  you  sit,  stand,  ride,  walk,  go  out,  or  come  in,  meander 
into  reflections, — bright  feelings,  strong  omoiions,  that  come  and 
go,  and  stir  the  heart  for  a  moment,  and  then  give  way  to  the 
rout  or  routine  course  of  adventure,  extended  into  paragraphs  of 
apostn)phcs,  elaborated  into  sentimentality,  and  buried  in  fine 
writing ;  and  to  crown  all,  we  are  probably  favored  with  after- 
thought essays,  thrust  in  head  and  shoidders,  political,  physiolo- 
gical, geological,  historical,  and  prophetical  I  We  need  not 
enlarge  on  other  grounds  of  objection — but  a  very  obvious  one  is, 
that  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  a  procrastinatory  author  of  this 
description  may  be  indebted  to  others.  This  triennial  mode  of 
travelling  and  printing  is  a  lamentable  temptatiou  to  plagiary. 
We  need  not  say  we  believe  the  author  before  us  incapable  of 
such  an  enormity.  His  style  is  evidently  his  own  ;  all  about  his 
book  is  evidently  his  own  ;aad  very  few  indeed  will  be  inclined  to 
inoieat  his  claim  to  originality.  It  is  the  style  of  a  man  to  whom 
a  pen  is  probably  less  familiar  than  a  pencil  or  a  brush — but  after 
all  it  is  downright,  earnest,  and  his  own.  Delays,  however, 
are  always  dangerous;  but  fearfully  so  to  travellers.  Poets  may 
keep  their  pieces  by  them  for  years — nay  they  should ;  be- 
cause the  more  they  work  the  mine  of  imagination  within  them, 
the  brighter  the  products  of  invention  ;  but  trip-takers  beware — 
tell  the  story  while  it  is  fresh,  lest  you  really  tell  a  story ;  let  the 
'  notes '  be  '  rough,'  so  that  they  be  sterling,  lest  like  some  other 
'notes' that  poor  authors  burn  their  fingers  with  occasionally, 
tbey  become  over-due,  and  run  no  smalt  risk  of  being,  in  the 
language  of  Change  Alley,  dishonored,  and  noted  as  such  also,  by 
the  delicate  hands  of  the  common-notary.  With  all  the  gravity 
of  our  office  do  we,  therefore,  protest  against  this  respectable 
author's  flagrant  innovation  upon  tbe  immemorial  custom  of  his 
superfieial  fraternity. 

Having  thus  performed  a  duty  which  wo  owed  to  our  critical 
selves,  we  gladly  proceed  to  discharge  a  more  grateful  one  to  the 
author,  by  inviting  our  readers  to  join  us  in  this  summer  excur- 
gion  ;  those  who  are  otherwise  engaged,  or  who  choose  other 
companyj  or  who  are  so  completely  attached  to  their  'where- 
'abouts,'  by  the  excessive  development  of  the  bump  of  inha- 
bitiveness,  as  to  prefer  a  summer  where  they  are — to  a  summer 
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any  where  else,  we  must  take  unceremonious  but  liearty  leave  oi^ 
-  t)eino:  advocates  of  tlie  *  voluntary  principle '  in  all  things,  and 
abominating^  the  most  distant  idea  of  scouring  our  pages  like  a 
pross-j^anfir.  Advertising,  tlierefore,  for  cheerful  travelling  com- 
panions, for  a  trip,  via  Lisbon,  to  Cadiz,  Seville,  Cordova,  (ai»d 
if  possible  to,)  Grenada,  Malaga,  Ronda.  and  Gibraltar,  we  will 
set  out  forthwith,  wishing  with  our  excellent  guide  and  cicerone 
for  the  translative  power  of  Don  Quixote's  supernatural  agents 
*  who  arc  beings  of  travel,  and  make  whoever  they  will,  travel 
*with  them,  without  tiring.*  Dropping  all  further  preface  or 
ceremony,  kt  us  accompany  our  author,  whom  we  shall  solicit  to 
tell  his  own  story  so  far  as  we  can,  and  certain  we  are  no  one 
could  tell  it  better;  throughout  our  brief  notice  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  even  when  we  do  not  indicate  a  quotation. 

Our  traveller,  being  a  lover  of  Spain,  hails  witli  rapture  the 
first  view  of  her  dim  mountains  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Doub- 
ling Cape  Finisterre,  and  passing  Vigo  in  Uie  night,  they  enter 
the  Douro,  when  about  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  it^  mouth, 
Oporto  comes  into  view,  with  the  towers  of  its  churches  and  con- 
vents rising  from  the  midst  of  groves,  or  crowning  the  cliffs.  On 
casting  anclior  the  deck  was  immediately  covered  witli  watermen, 
who  fought  for  the  honor  of  taking  them  on  shore.  They  rowed 
standing,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Venetian  gonddUrij  with  an  oar 
fixed  at  either  extremity  of  the  boat.  The  Lisbon  steamer  not 
departing  for  a  few  hours,  we  may  take  a  hurried  glance  at  this 
interesting  city. 

O  Porto — the  Port. — as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  built  on 
several  hills,  so  that  scarcely  a  street  preserves  its  level.  But  it 
is  this  which  imparts  so  much  picturesque  beauty  to  the  city,  as 
it  atfords  biid's-evc  views  over  hollows  filled  with  roofs  and  towers, 
mingled  with  foliage,  to  opposite  heights,  crowned  by  fiantajjtic 
spires,  with  here  and  there  a  peep  of  the  azure  ocean,  the  rock- 
bound  river,  or  the  rich  and  sunny  country  inland,  with  range*  of 
lofty  grey  mountains  in  the  horizon.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
broad  and  handsome,  but  in  general  they  are  narrow,  tortuous. 
steep,  rugged,  and  filthy,  though  hi  this  last  particular  it  cannot 
rival  those  of  the  capitiil. 

Our  Protestiuit  tourist  soon  found  he  was  in  the  land  of  super- 
stition. On  the  walls  of  the  only  church  which  he  visited,  he 
found  susj)ended  numerous  rude  representations  in  \rax,  of  lu-ms 
legs,  and  heads — thanksgiving  offerings  to  tlic  Virgin  or  saints  tW 
the  recovery  of  the  corresponding  members  from  disease,— tf> 
gcther  with  many  small  j)ictures  representing  miracles^  visions,  or 
sujurnatural  eonununications.  The  Convent  do  Serra  would  have 
well  repaid  a  more  lengthened  visit,  for  the  sjike  of  the  pros|>ecls 
which  ii  connnauils.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  citi- 
zens dress  in  the  Knglish  fashion  ;  tlie  lower  orders  only  retaining 
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any  national  peculiarities  of  costume.  Mendicants  abounded — 
crowds  of  women  and  filthy  brats  besetting  and  tormenting  all 
strangers.  Every  one,  however,  must  remember  and  admire, 
the  valor  displayed  by  the  iuiiabitants  of  Porlo,  during  tbc  last 
seige. 

The  author  is  soon  en,  voyage  a^n.  The  coast  to  the  south 
of  Oporto  is  low,  with  a  sandy  beach ;  the  country  inland,  woody 
and  well  cultivated)  the  mountains  of  Coimbra  long  bounding  (he 
horizon.  After  a  very  rapid  run  for  the  rest  of  llie  day,  we  have 
the  following  evening  scene  off  Cape  Mondego,  which  tlie  reader 
may  admire  or  not,  just  as  he  thinks  proper. 

'  The  sun,  nfter  a  career  of  undivided  glory,  was  sinking  to  meet  the 
western  wave :  the  horizon  was  one  transparent  blaze  ;  and  the  sur- 
:bce  of  the  ocean  glowed  with  the  restless  and  dazzling  reflection  of 
golden  and  orange  hues.  Then,  while  day  was  yet  richly  lingering  on 
the  waters,  on  the  one  hand,  the  moon  stole  forth  \a  pearly  splendour 
on  the  other,  and  shot  her  glittering  streams  of  light  across  tlie  ocean. 
Then,  too,  as  the  night  advanced — what  is  rarely  seen  in  noithern 
climes,  every  wave  as  it  broke  wfis  crested  with  a  blaze ;  the  paddles 
of  our  vessel  seemed  to  move  in  light,  and  in  het  wake  were  trains  of 
liquid  fire.  The  beauty  of  these  phosphoric  illumi  nations  is  indes- 
cribable. Who  indeed  can  find  words  to  describe  the  glories  of  na 
evening  at  sea  in  such  a  season,  and  in  siich  a  climate  ?  The  dark 
expanse  of  waters  sparkling  with  innumerable  lights,  the  clear  warm 
glow,  long  lingering  on  the  western  horizon^the  supernatural  radiance 
of  the  moon,  and  tlie  ineKpressible  beauty  of  the  heavens,  in  which  the 
stars,'  &c.,  &c.— Vol.  i.   p.  12. 

Day  breaks,  and  they  are  running  along  a  rocky  coast,  with 
low  dark  cliffs ;  a  wild  chain  of  peaked  mountains,  towered  in  the 
south-east.  Passing  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  and  steering  eastward, 
the  Tagus  opens  to  their  view  off  the  strong  fort  of  Cascaes,  the 
entrance  guarded  by  the  forts  St.  Julias  and  Bugio.  Entering 
between  these  forts,  the  Castle  of  Belcm  is  seen  five  miles  aliead. 
They  now  sweep  by,  passing,  '  too  rapidly,'  tlie  charming  quintaa 
(country  seats)  and  smiling  villages,  and  the  city  opens  to  their 
view. 

'  What  beauties  'doth  Lisboa  first  unfold. 
Her  image  Hoating  on  that  nohle  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold  !' 

Here  is  an  eloquent  a-ia-George-Bo/iins  description  of  '  Lisbon 
from  the  river.' 

'  The  many  lulled  city  now  opened  upon  the  view,  in  all  its  magni- 
ficence— its  splendid  palaces — the  domes,  towers,  and  spires  of  its 
innumerable  churches  and  convents — its  white  or  yellow  mansions  and 
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public  buildings  glittering  in  the  sun  —  its  majestic  castle  on  the 
heights  beyond — its  delightful  villas  peeping  from  the  luxuriant  groves 
and  gardens,  which  covered  the  slopes,  or  crovined  the  numerous  low 
hills  around.  Then,  on  the  opposite  shore,  were  fertile  and  sloping 
banks  adorned  with  villages  and  quintas,  and  terminating  in  the  lofty 
and  precipitous  cliffs  of  Almada  ;  and  before  me  was  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  river  glittering  with  gold,  and  chequered  with  snowy  sails  flit- 
ting over  its  waters  ; — while  a  long  line  of  huge  men-of-war,  at  anchor, 
decked  out  with  many  coloured  streamers,  stretched  up  the  centre  of 
the  stream  almost  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
intense  azure  of  a  southern  sky,  canoppng  all,  and  that  blaze  of  the 
noonday  sun,  which  imparts  to  every  object  a  splendour  unknown  in 
a  northern  climate — and  the  reader  may  perhaps  form  some  conception 
of  Li.sb(»n^  as  it  appeared  to  me  for  the  first  time.  No  hum  of  a  busy 
city  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  for  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  silence  was  only  broken,  at  intervals,  by  the  bells  of  the  churches 
summoning  the  citizens  to  their  devotions.' — lb.  p.  15. 

Now  for  a  nearer  general  view  of  this  city. 

'  Lisbon  is  built  on  several  hills— the  mystic  number  of  seven,  I 
believe.  Many  of  the  streets  are  necessarily  very  steep  ;  and,  iu 
general,  they  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  execrably  filthy ;  yet  those 
which  stretch  northwards  in  parallel  lines  from  the  Pra^a  do  Commer- 
cio,  are  broad  and  handsome,  and  reminded  me  of  Paris,  but  there  is 
a  fine  trottoir  on  either  hand,  with  heavy  stone  posts,  such  as  the 
Gallic  capital  cannot  boast.  The  houses  are  lofty,  ivith  white-washed 
exteriors,  and  sometimes  curiously  painted  facades  ;  the  roofs  project 
very  much,  and  the  eaves  are  of  bright  red  tiling,  which  contrasts 
gaily  with  the  fronts ;  the  corners  of  the  overhanging  roofs  are  often 
turned  up  as  in  Chinese  buildings.  Every  window  has  its  railed  bal- 
cony, generally  overhung  by  a  blind,  and  filled  with  flowers  ;  and  everj* 
balcony,  on  this  occiision,  had  its  fair  occupant — dark,  I  should  rather 
say,  for  the  Portuguese  are  a  very  swarthy  race.  The  shops  are  curious; 
representations  of  the  articles  sold  being  usually  painted  on  a  board 
])laced  outside  the  door-way.  Many  streets  contain,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  i)articular  descri])tion  of  shops.  In  one,  for  example,  all  are 
workers  in  leather,  saddlers,  or  shoemakers ;  in  the  Praga  do  Rocio 
nearly  all  are  hatters.  We  have  our  '  Row,'  where  book.'  merchants 
most  do  congregate ;'  but  in  Lisbon,  though  by  no  means  universid, 
the  custom  is  far  more  prevalent,  and  might  be  regarded  by  one  eager 
to  discover  traces  of  oriental  manners,  as  a  relic  of  Moorish  times,  for 
it  has  existed  from  the  remotest  ages  in  the  cities  of  the  East.' 

—lb.  p.  19. 

W'c  must  omit  the  enthusiastic  description  of  the  ride  ti» 
C'intra,  with  the  picturesque  accounts  of  Kamalhao,  Moutsermt. 
Convonto  da  IViilia,  Peiiha  Verde,  Cintray  and  its  truly  El)'sian 
scenery ;  nor  shall  we  have  room  to  touch  upon  sundries — such 
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as  '  Lisbon  vehicles,'  '  Lisbon  costume,'  or  the  varieties  met  with 
on  the  road  to  Cintra,  such  as  the  Lisbon  ux-cars,  &c. 

The  filth  of  this  capital  is  as  notorious  as  its  glories.  Soutliev 
says  an  English  pigsty  is  cleaner  than  the  metropolis  of  Portugal, 
We  cannot  resist  giving  the  following 

Sketch  from  the  Quays. 

'  From  my  windows  on  the  Caes  do  Sodre  the  view  was  most  ani- 
mated. Before  me  lay  the  noble  Tagus,  bounded  by  the  fortified 
heights  of  Almada  opposite,  and  stretching  away  to  the  left  into  a 
deep  bay,  backed  by  hills  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  ;  while 
to  the  right  it  extended  beneath  the  mansioned  heights  of  Bcienos 
Ayres,  to  mingle  w*ith  the  bluv  horizon  of  the  Atlantic,  llie  centre 
of  the  stream  ivas  occupied  by  ranges  of  men-of-war — liners  and  fri- 
eates — at  anchor ;  and  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  were  scattered 
here  and  there  on  its  broad  bosom,  which  seemed  teeming  with  life,  as 
numerous  pleasure-hoats  and  small  craft  chased  each  ether  over  the 
8un.ht  waters.  Many  feluccas,  too,  with  their  long  yards  hnng  with 
festoons  uf  snowy  canvass  throtvn  obliquely  against  the  azure  sky,  lay 
along  the  quay  beneath  my  window,  with  cargoes  of  fish  from  the 
Atlantic,  or  of  passengers  from  the  villages  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Rows  of  half.naked  boatmen  were  seated  on  the  parapet  overhanging 
the  water,  or  squatting  beneath  its  shade,  smoKing  paper.cigara — 
quarrelling  one  moment  over  a  game  of  cards,  and  scrambling  the  next 
for  a  fare,  as  any  one  approached  the  landing-place.  With  their  long 
red  pendant  caps — open  shirts,  displaying  their  lioiry,  brawny  chests — 
and  loose  white  nether  garments,  girt  about  their  middle  with  a  crim- 
son sash,  and  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  leaving  their  timbs  to  be 
blackened  by  the  snn — they  are  picturesque  fellows ;  but  what  are 
they  in  uncouthness  to  the  solitary  gannt  figures,  wrapt  only  in  a  short 
cloak  of  coarse  rush  matting,  disposed  in  layers  like  a  thatch,  which, 
with  their  shaggy  heads,  matted  beards,  and  sunbnmt  features  and 
limbs,  makes  you  fancy  them  some  importation  of  savages  from  New 
Zealand  i     They  are  but  peasants  in  the  costume  of  the  rainy  season, 

'  There  is  a  market-place  on  my  right,  where  fruit,  fish,  meat,  and  it 
thousand  etceteras  are  laid  out  in  stalls,  and  served  by  foir  Portugue- 
zas ;  and  this  causes  a  continual  ebb  and  and  flow  of  citizens  of  all 
orders,  self-important  National  Guards  in  uniform,  and  prying  custom- 
house officers,  mingling  with  filthy,  importunate  beggars,  and  the 
lower  classes  of  both  sexes  in  many  varieties  of  singular  costume. 
Amongst  them  a  party  of  tall,  well-made  figures,  in  high  conical  hats, 
gay  short  jackets,  crimson  sashes,  and  figured  spatterdashes  of  white 
leather,  strutting  baldly  along  with  the  left  bond  on  the  hip,  and  a 
paper-cigar  in  the  mouth — at  once  arrest  the  attention.  The  pic- 
turesque dress,  the  graceful  hearing,  the  haughty  and  ointemptnaus 
looks  \^'hich  they  cast  around,  show  them  to  be  Spaniards,  for 

'  Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
"Twixt  him  and  Lasion  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.' 
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While  tlieir  countenances  embronzed  by  continual  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  their  bold  reckless  air,  mark  them  as  contrabandisias.  These 
fellows  carry  on  a  profitable  but  hazardous  traffic  in  smuggling  British 
goods  from  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  across  the  Spanish  frontier. 

'  Here  are  natives,  also,  of  every  other  mercantile  country  of  tlie 
globe  ;  Britons,  Americans,  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  with  occasionally 
a  turbaned  and  loose-robed  Moor,  a  squalid  Jew,  or  a  half-naked 
negro.  The  confusion  of  so  many  different  tongues,  and  the  varied 
character  and  contrast  of  costume  in  the  motley  multitude,  combine  to 
form  a  source  of  infinite  amusement  to  the  stranger.* 

—lb.  pp.  39—42. 

Our  author  quitted  Lisbon  after  a  week's  stay  udthout  regret, 
as  more  romantic  regions,  inhabited  by  a  nobler  race,  lay  before 
him.  Their  vessel  left  the  Tagus  in  the  evening  with  a  flowinjr 
sheet,  and  as  they  shaped  a  southern  course,  before  night  closed, 
the  blue  mountains  of  Cintra  had  faded  from  their  view.  Tlio 
following  morning  the  headland  of  St.  Vincent  rose  to  viev,\ 
wlierc  England's  greatest  hero  won  liis  earliest  laurels.  A  bhiff 
headland  of  grey  limestone,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  washed 
into  bold  forms  by  tiie  ocean,  with  a  detached  rock  at  its  biise, 
and  a  convent  on  its  brow.  The  Cape  receives  its  name  from  tlie 
saint  having  been  murdered  here.  Another  tradition  asserts  he 
was  fed  by  a  crow :  and  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  the  promon- 
tory was  called  Kenecsat  Al^horab,  or  the  Church  of  the  Crow. 
About  one  league  from  St.  Vincent  is  the  Punta  de  Sagres,  now 
a  mere  fishing  village,  but  once  a  flourishing  town,  founded  four 
centuries  ago  by  the  renowned  Prince  Henry,  who  resided  there, 
and  fitted  out  fleets  of  discovery  along  tne  western  coast  of 
Africa,  which  led  to  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Evening  closed  ere  they  had  doubled  Cape  Santa  Maria.  The 
sunset  here  was  even  more  glorious  than  off  the  coast  of  Estra- 
madura;  the  phosphoric  illuminations  of  the  ocean  were  more 
brilliant ;  the  air  more  soft  and  balmy ;  and  every  thing  indicated 
a  more  southern  latitude.     So  our  traveller  went  to  bed,  *  with 

*  ardent  anticipations  of  the  morrow,  when  he  was  for  the  first 

*  time  to  tread  the  soil  of  sunny  Andalucia.' 

At  seven  in  the  morning  Cadiz  was  visible  ahead, — a  faint 
white  streak,  between  the  dark  blue  of  the  sea  and  the  softer 
azure  of  the  sky.  The  many-towered  city  appears  to  rise,  like 
\^cnice,  out  of  the  deep.  They  pass  the  glittering  town  of  Rota 
on  its  low  sandy  coast^  enter  the  bay,  and  at  nine,  come  to  anchor. 
On  one  hand  sj)rcad  the  sunny  white  mass  of  the  city,  girt  by  the 
sea  wall  and  batteries, — on  the  other,  two  leagues  ofi*,  on  tbe 
bright  line  of  coa^t,  the  town  of  Port  St.  Mary.  Before  them, 
I  ho  bay  stretched  far  inward,  like  a  lake,  bounded  by  low  shores, 
and  overlooked  in  the  south-east  by  the  grey  mountains  of  Honda. 
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Around,  immerous  vessels  at  anclior  with  mighty  Pritish  nnA 
French  ships  of  war  amongst  them,'  and  snowy  sails  scudding  in 
every  direction. 

Landing,  and  having  undergone  the  custom-house  scrutiny, 
the  traveller  found  himself  in  a  large  square — the  Plaza  del  Mar 
— and  turning  out  of  it  lo  the  right,  lo  and  behold  !  lie  finds  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  bustle  of  the  grandest  festival  in 
the  Romish  calendar — tfie  day  of  '  Corpus  Christi,'— and  the  pro- 
cession of  the  host  was  about  to  commence.  Of  course  our  tra- 
veller was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  arriving  just  at  this  time,  not 
for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the  miserable  mummery,  but  for  its 
•concomitants'— the  spectators,  not  the. abominable  spectacle — as 
the  occasion  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  immense 
crowd  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  brought  into  contrast.  An 
immense  crowd  itwas,  of  all  sorts,  swarming  round  some  dozens  of 
priests,  carrying  about  a  piece  of  baked  dougli  in  sLite,  which 
tbey  call  'Sa  M^estad,'  '  His  Majesty,'  in  a  huge  costodia  of 
massive  silver.  We  have  no  space  for  tlie  procession,  but  the 
following  is  a  partial  description  of  the  general  scene  of  bustle  and 
hilarity,  set  afloat  by  the  iaolatrous  pageant. 

'  Lofty  houses  of  the  moot  dazzling  whiteness  rose  up  on  either 
hand,  witb  balconies  to  all  the  windows,  hung  with  dnmask,  or  aiUc 
doths  richly  flowered,  crimen,  blue,  or  canary  coloured,  behind  which 
were  ranged  '  the  dark  eyed  girls  of  Cadiz.'  Below,  crowds  of  citizens 
of  biith  seies,  and  (.f  all  ages  and  conditions,  were  working  their  way 
between  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  in  gay  uniforms,  drawu  up  on 
either  side  of  the  street.  Tlie  fierce  raya  of  the  sun  were  excluded,  or 
rather  softened  dowu  into  a  voluptuous  light,  by  awnings  of  canrans, 
or  flags  stretched  from  roof  to  roof  across  those  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  pass.  The  brightness  and  rich  contrast  of  colour 
— the  buzz  and  bustle — the  eternal  flutter  and  furling  of  fans — the 
flashing  of  the  wild  black  eyes  of  their  fair  owners  from  the  balconies 
and  from  below — together  with  the  novelty  of  the  costumes,  formed  a 
loat-snsKntbU  that  could  not  fail  to  astonish,  amuse,  and  delight  the 
stranger. 

'  ^Vhen  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  surprise  excited  by  this  daz- 
zling scene,  and  could  look  more  calmnly  around,  my  attention  was 
naturally  drawn  to  the  singular  costume  of  the  women  ;  for  on  every 
side  were  matilillnt  of  black  lace  or  silk,  which  being  fastened  to  the 
hend,  falling  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  partly  concealing  the 
countenance,  made  me  for  a  moment  fancy  myself  among  a  nation  of 
nuns.  But  the  roguish  unsaintly  glances  of  these  fair  oneH  soon  unde- 
ceived me  with  the  assurance,  that  in  the  veil  alime  did  the  re- 
semblance consist.  Some  few  mantillas  were  of  white  lace,  and  here 
and  there  a  French  bonnet,  all  flowers  and  ribbons,  contnusted  witU 
the  more  sober  head-dresses.  The  young  Gaditana  gliding  along  aa 
fast  as  the  crowd,  or  her  notions  of  grace,  would  allow,  her  black  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight  at  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
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charms^  and  her  fan  fluttering  with  increased  rapidity  as  she  recogniz(>d 
some  acquaintance  in  the  balconies,  whom  she  greeted  with  a  gracious 
nod,  or  still  more  gracious  smile — the  fat  dowager  waddling  at  her 
side,  bedizened  with  finery — the  shrivelled  old  grandmother  creeping 
through  the  crowd — and  the  little  girl  hardly  emerged  from  infancy,— 
were  all  similarly  attired,  arranging  the  mantilla  with  one  hand,  and 
wielding  the  fan  with  the  other.  The  gipsy-girl,  too,  with  her  red  or 
yellow  *  pafiuelo,'  or  shawl,  thrown  over  her  head  as  a  mantilla,  was 
there,  bandying  jokes  with  the  soldiers,  rolling  her  dark  glances  boldly 
around,  and  casting  her  swarthy  smiles  freely  at  any  thing  wearing  a 
hat  or  a  schako. 

'  The  citizens  of  the  other  sex  were  the  least  novel  part  of  the 
scene,  being  dressed  in  the  universal  European  costume,  and  re- 
sembling— the  tradesmen  especially — the  corresponding  orders  of 
Parisians,  both  in  countenance  and  dress.  They  seemed  to  form  a  class 
distinct  from,  and  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  peasantry,  who 
had  come  in  from  the  country  to  witness  the  funcion,  (^spectacle.  Gal- 
lice,)  and  who  with  their  high  conicid  hats,  long  handkerchiefs  be- 
neatJi,  streaming  down  their  backs,  gay  jackets  hanging  hussar-fosliion, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  crimson  sashes,  open  leather  leggings,  liaughty 
air,  and  dare-devil  looks,  formed  not  the  least  picturesque  feature  vi 
the  scone.  If  the  women  at  first  sight  looked  like  nuns,  the  men  of 
this  cliuss  no  less  resembled  bandits.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  man, 
muffled  up  in  a  rusty  brown  cloak,  his  dark  eyes  glaring  beneath  his 
broad-brimmed  slouched  hat,  realized  our  popular  conceptions  of  a  Spa- 
nish assassin. 

'  One  drawling,  monotonous  cry  rose  loud  above  the  general  hum— 
*  Agua — /  Agua  fresco — a!  Quien  bebe — c?  Agtta  de  nieve — e! 
Water  !  Fresh  water !  Who  drinks  ?  Snow  water  !'  The  agua- 
(lores,  or  water-sellers,  ^vith  large  jars  slung  on  their  bocks,  and  seU  of 
tumblers  in  their  hands,  were  seen  on  every  side  pushing  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  alternately  chinking  their  glasses,  vociferating  the 
praises  of  the  fluid,  and  serving  it  out  to  all  classes  at  a  farthing  a  glass.' 

— lb.  pp.  49—52. 

The  secret  of  Spanish  beauty,  in  our  author's  opinion,  con- 
sisted rather  in  elegance  of  figure  and  manner  than  in  re^larity 
of  features  :  and  its  fascinations  were  displayed  to  more  advantage 
in  motion  than  in  repose.  The  Gaditanas  are  unrivalled  in  grace. 
^\'e  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  ladies  assume  the  mantilla ;  it 
would  not  suit  the  Albion  complexion  ;  but  they  might  adopt  the 
pretty  Spanish  custom  of  wearing  fresli  flowers  in  the  hair-toilet, 
instead  of  costlier  but  less  beautiful  ornaments.  We  must  refer 
our  fair  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  dissertations  on  the  mantilla, 
black  and  white,  the  '  basquana,'  but  above  all  the  abanico^  or  fan, 
an  universal  and  indispensable  article  of  dress  with  their  S|)auish 
comj)etitors,  with  whom  it  is  an  elegant  as  well  as  a  dangerous 
weapon — a  principal  auxiliary  in  the  art  of  intrigue — a  most 
speaking  instrument,  and  never  idle.     Now,  the   &panohi  faiw 
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herself  slowly,  now  rapidly,  or  closing  it  with  &  siidilen  furl  on 
one  side,  opening  it  ngain  in  a  moment,  a.nA  closing  it  again  on 
the  other,  and  all  with  one  hand — ^uniting  to  an  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness the  most  finisbed  grace  in  every  movement. 

The  author  then  went  to  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk.  Tlie 
word  is  generally  said  to  signify  a  walk  planted  willi  poplars, 
from  alama,  a  poplar.  Our  scholar-like  traveller  proposes  to 
derive  it  from  tlie  Arabic  al-madah,  the  place  prepared,  made 
level.  Here  it  is  a  broad  open  walk,  with  stone  seals,  strips  of 
gardens,  and  rows  of  trees,  commanding  a  view  across  tbe  bay, 
and  backed  by  lofty  white  houses, 

From  the  Prpdo  the  crowd  adjourns  almost  en  tnasse  to  tlie 
Plaza  de  San  Antonio,  a  large  open  square,  surrounded  by  stone 
seats,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  accommodation  of  weary  prome- 
naders,  where  are  cafes,  or  neveruU,  (ice-houses,)  the  principal 
8cene  of  those  intrigues  for  which  Cadiz  is  notorious.  Our  inde- 
&tigable  friend  then  trips  it  through  the  noble  Castle  Anclia, 
winding  tlirough  the  groups  of  black  and  white  mantillas,  and  red 
or  yetlow.'  panuelos,'  to  the  theatre,  an  oval  of  considerable^^dimen' 
^ons,  with  three  tiers,  but  wholly  destitute  of  ornament.  The 
seats,  as  in  continental  theatres  generally,  are  numbered  to  pre- 
vent confusion.  The  upper  tier,  or  gallery,  called  '  Iai  Cazuela^ 
or  '  the  stewpan,'  is  entirely  appropriated  to  tite  fair  sex,  who  are 
completely  separated  from  the  men.  The  performances  were  most 
miserable,  but  in  the  intervals  between  the  pieces  the  national 
dance  was  performed — tbe  bolero,  or  iu  varieties,  the  maiwhega, 
cac/iucha,  &c.,  which,  according  to  our  lively  author,  '  constitute 
'  the  glory,  and  to  liim  the  sole  charm,  of  the  Spanish  theatre.' 
Ae  we  cannot  understand  our  author's  description  of  these  per- 
formances, we  will  not  pretend  to  appreciate  his  unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

It  was  of  Cadiz  that  Byron  apostrophized — '  Cadiz,  sweet 
*  Cadiz !  it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  creation ;  the  beauty  of  its 
'  streets  and  mansions  is  only  excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
'  inhabitants !'  and  poor  Inglis  was  equally  in  raptures,  crying 
out,  '  Cadiz  1  the  emporium  of  pleasure,  the  citadel  of  luxury,  the 
'  elysium  of  Spain  I'  Let  us  see.  Rejecting  the  offices  of  I'  igaro 
and  breakfasting  on  a  very  small  cup  of  chocolate,  thick  and 
strongly  siiiced,  a  sweet  cake,  and  a  tumbler  of  spring  water, 
(the  breakfast  with  which  every  Spaniard  of  tbe  upper  and  middle 
classes  commences  the  day,)  he  seeks,  like  a  sensible  man,  for  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  ascends  tlie  Signal 
Tower,  which  rises  nearly  in  its  centre.  We  have  an  excellent 
description  of  the  view  of  the  surrounding  prospect,  and  of  the 
city  itself,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  present  the  reader  with. 
Now  let  us  descend  with  our  guide,  and  look  at  the  streets,  houses, 
and  shops.     But  realty  we  are  puzzled  for  space  here,  and  balking 
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ourselves  and  the  reader  too,  must  refer  our  friencU  to  the  book 
itself  for  a  full  account  of  the  streets,  houses,  shops,  costume,  &c ; 
a  more  lively,  dashing,  fresh  picture  of  men,  women,  and  children 
— of  the  place  itself — the  pursuits,  amusements,  pleasures,  occii- 
])ation.s,  and  general  characteristics — in  foct  or  *  life  '  in  this 
splendid  city,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with.  Cadiz,  the 
Gadir  of  the  Phccnicians,  and  the  Gades  of  the  Romans,  bocisits 
of  no  remains  of  antiquity.  We  have  no  time  to  visit  the 
public  buildings,  the  two  cathedrals,  the  hospitals,  the  convents, 
the  Aduana,  or  custom-house,  &c. ;  none  of  these,  however, 
being  remarkable  for  size  or  splendour;  nor  can  we  ^iew  the 
collections  of  paintings,  which  arc  neither  numerous  nor  valu- 
able. The  citizens,  it  seems,  have  no  ready  access  into  the 
country.  But  to  counterbalance  this  privation,  they  have  the 
delightful  AUimeda,  the  g:iy  Plaza  dc  San  Antonia,  and  a  shady 
promenade,  just  without  the  land-gates;  and  besides  tliese,  the 
noble  ramparts,  which  form  a  broad  continuous  terrace  around 
the  city,  and  command  magnificent  views  of  the  bay  and  ocean. 
When  will  every  English  town  have  its  park  or  alameda  ? 

With  an  almost  entirely  commercial  populatien  of  80,000, 
Cadiz,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  is  yet 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Spain.  From  their  interoouse  with 
foreigners,  the  higher  orders  are  more  polished  and  refined  than 
their  fellow  Andaluces.  This  city  has  long  been  the  head  quar- 
ters of  liberalism.  The  constitution  was  first  promulgated  liere 
in  1812;  and  afterwards  revived  in  1820  :  it  thus  determines  tlie 
politics  of  the  south  of  Spain.  By  >vay  of  summary  it  may  be 
said,  the  men  are  gay,  frank,  hospitable,  and  courteous  to  stran- 
gers; the  women,  renowned  for  their  amiability  and  charms;  but 
tlic  lower  chisses  are  idle,  insolent,  rapacious,  b'l'^g'f  ^i^d  disho- 
nest ;  and  the  tone  of  morals  amongst  them  all  is  awfully  low. 

Our  traveller  visited  the  environs  of  the  city — the  fort  of  Ma- 
tagorda —  the  ruinated  Trocadero,  (the  goods  in  whose  ware- 
houses, seized  by  the  French  in  1812,  amounted  in  value  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars,)  the  Puerta  Ileal,  Caraca,  the  once  famous 
navy-yard  of  Cadiz,  (far  superior  in  extent  to  that  at  Portsmouth 
or  Plymouth,  and  every  part  originally  constructed  on  a  cor- 
responding scale  of  magnificence,)  but  now  in  ruins — the  salt 
pits — Chielana,  (where  the  women  are  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the 
Gaditanas,) — the  Isla  de  Leon,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
8(),()0(),  (famous  for  Kiego's  proclamation  of  the  constitution  in 
lh'20,  at  the  head  of  the  army  collected  for  the  suppression  of  the 
South  American  Revolutionists,)  the  isthmus,  along  which  Lord 
Kffincrham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1596,  passed,  having  des- 
troyed the  Spanish  fleet  of  superior  force  off  Port  Puntal,  marched 
towards  Cadiz,  stormed  the  batteries,  and  carried  the  city  sword 
in   hand,  and  after  holding  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  ex|>elling  the 
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inhabitants,  destroyed  it  by  fire.     Tl  a  I 

these  things.     On  his  return  to  (  s< 

ascertain    the   state  of  the   country,  wnicli  ^ 
lamentably  exposed   to   the  attacks  itn,  m  i 

of  which  we  have  a  few  b     ditti  a  j       ! 

we  cannot  favor  our  penn}-  s  witn.      it         i 

told  to  frighten  him  out  of  tl  i  lour       I  rj<  ;  yet  ne 

nothing  daunted,  and  instead  of  piun(      ed  tv 

times,  during  his  journeyings  through*  An  a 

mala  gente  entirely. 

Now  for  the  route  to  Seville.  A  sail  of  two  leagues  across  the 
bay  brings  the  traveller  to  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  Port  St 
Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  *  the  river  Lethe '  of  the 
ancients,  where,  by  the  bye,  there  is  a  dangerous  bar,  and  till 
lately  it  was  customary  to  have  a  collection  for  masses  for  those 
who  had  perished  there ;  but  this,  with  many  other  indications  of 
Catholicism,  is,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  now  out  of  use.  The 
custom-house  search  over,  our  traveller  learns  that  an  escort 
would  leave  Puerto  early  next  morning  for  San  Lucar,  to  con- 
vey passengers  for  the  steamer  which  touches  at  that  port  on  its 
way  from  Cadiz  to  Seville.  He  starts  at  once  in  a  ccUesa  for 
Xeres,  two  long  leagues  distant  from  Puerto,  but  a  well-fre- 
quented road,  through  an  open  and  undulating  country,  with 
tracts  of  corn  land,  and  a  few  olive  plantations,  but  principally 
vine-lands,  which  he  reaches  in  time  to  visit  and  inspect.  It  u 
an  ancient  city,  the  etymology  of  which  is  doubtful,  containing 
between  40,000  and  50,000  inhabitants ;  a  place  of  great  luxury, 
being  the  abode  of  very  wealthy  merchants  and  vine-growers. 
The  wine  is  kept,  not  in  vaults,  as  with  us,  but  in  lofty  houses 
called  bodegas^  from  which  the  light  is  partly  excluded ;  the 
whole  floor  of  the  building  being  generally  occupied  by  parallel 
rows  of  huge  butts,  in  double  tiers.  In  one  bodega  there  are 
sometimes  more  than  two  thousand  butts.  The  sherry  most 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  are  in  the  matter  of  eating  and 
drinking  the  most  temperate  people  under  the  sun,  is  very  dry, 
with  little  body,  and  free  from  brandy.  The  strong  wine  is  never 
drank  by  the  natives  from  choice.  Of  the  vast  quantity  and 
value  of  the  wine  in  these  stores  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  tliat  in  Domecq's  bodegas  alone,  are  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  butts,  averaging  in  value  on  the  spot,  130  or  140  dol- 
lars, or  about  £B0  sterling  per  butt.  Leaving  the  Alameda  and 
the  prospects,  &c.,  &c.,  our  traveller  returned  to  Puerto  in  time 
for  the  steam-packet  company's  escort  to  St.  Lucar,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  leagues.  We  cannot  touch  on  the  scenery,  with  its 
tropical  vegetation ;  but  we  must  not  forget  *  los  toros,'  met  on 
leaving  the  town,  as  the  poor  things  were  driven  to  the  Plaza  at 
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Puerto,  there  to  be  combatted,  tormented,  and  killed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  inhabitants. 

'  Hola  !  hi  toros  !  los  ioros  !  mire  vsied,  cahaUero  !  lof  taroi  !  The 
bulls,  the  bulls,  look  cavalier,  the  bulls !'  There  was  a  cloud  of  dust, 
which  at  first  almost  hid  the  beasts  from  view.  As  they  rapidlj  sp. 
proached,  however,  they  were  seen  to  the  number  of  a  doien  or  more, 
dashing  along  in  the  most  furious  manner,  ivith  their  beads  to  the 
ground,  and  tails  wildly  raised  in  the  air,  attended  by  five  or  six  herds- 
men,  on  fleet  barbs,  and  in  picturesque  costume.  One  man  rode  in 
front  of  the  herd,  now  and  then  looking  behind,  and  when  the  balls 
gained  upon  him,  he  spurred  on  his  steed,  and  bounded  away  far  be- 
fore them.  As  the  whole  passed  beJow  me— the  bulls  thundering 
madly  along,  goring  the  earth,  the  herdsmen  at  a  hand-gaUop,  poising 
their  long  lances,  the  handkerchiefis  on  their  heads,  the  long  manes  and 
tails  of  their  barbs  streaming  in  the  air,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld 
so  bold,  and  at  the  same  time  so  graceful,  a  sight.' — lb.  p.  140. 

The  distance  from  St.  Lucar  to  Seville  is  called  twenty  league* 
or  eighty  English  miles.  I'he  Guadalquiver  was  the  ^  Boetis,' 
the  renowned  of  ancient  poets,  the  *  king  of  rivers '  of  modem 
bards ;  but  according  to  our  author  it  is  a  stream  of  mud,  with 
scarcely  a  sail  to  enliven  its  turbid  waters — a  house  or  tree  to 
chequer  its  desolate  shores.  The  steamer  was  of  native  construc- 
tion, of  peculiar  form  and  tolerably  clean — but  the  cabin  swarmed 
with  fleas.  It  was  dark  when  the  distant  tolling  of  Uu  aniwuu 
warned  them  of  their  approach  to  Seville.  We  may  here  avail  our- 
selves of  a  note  of  the  author's.  ^  Las  animas^*  *  the  souls,'  is  the 
common  method  of  expressing  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
hour  for  praying  souls  out  of  purgatory.  Eight  p.m.,  die  hour 
of  vespers,  is  always  called  *  la  oracion*  the  prayer,  S«ich  ex- 
])ressions  as  I  shall  return  from  the  prado  at  *•  tne  souls,*  'we shall 
'  meet  at  the  theatre  at  the  prayer,'  are  at  first  puzzling  enough 
to  the  stranger.  Another  bend  of  the  river,  now  fringed  with 
orange  groves,  and  the  lights  of  Seville  are  sparkling  before  the 
travellers,  with  the  grand  tower  of  the  cathedral  against  tlie  starr)' 
sky.  The  custom-house  scrutiny  over,  our  traveller  followed  a 
porter  through  the  narrow,  tortuous,  dimly-lit  alleys  of  Seville, 
to  \\h  j)osad(u 

'i'hrce  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  metropolis  of  Andalucia 
—  to  the  cathedral — the  general  characteristics — and  the  bull- 
fights— of  Seville.  Such  is  the  admiration  of  their  city  by  the 
Sevi llanos  that  they  have  a  proverb, 

'He  who  to  Seville  has  not  been 
Nought  wonderful  has  ever  seen.' 

'i'he  cathedral  itself,  wliich  is  a  strange  mixture  of  Arabian. 
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Gothic,  and  modern  Spanish  architecture,  le  a  perfect  wonder.  It 
was  built  in  1401,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  mosque,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  in  acknowledgment  of  htr  manifold  services 
in  regaining  the  city  from  the  infidels ;  and  it  took-  more  than  a 
century  U>  complete  the  structure.  It  is  the  largest  Gothic  cathe- 
dral in  Spain— being  420  feet  in  length  by  291  ju  breadth,  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  five  aisles,  and  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous chapels.  Our  traveller  counted  forty-three  chapels  and  altars 
within  the  body  of  the  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  high  altar;  for- 
merly there  were  no  less  than  eighty-two.  Four  rows  of  enor- 
mous clustered  columns,  eight  in  each  row,  separate  the  aisles; 
eacli  column  is  forty-two  feet  in  circumference.  The  roofs  of  the 
centre,  nave,  and  transept,  rise  134  feet  from  the  pavement — the 
side  aisles  being  somewhat  lower.  The  centre  aisle  contains  the 
choir  and  grand  attar.  High  above  the  choir  b  the  organ,  reputed 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  The  high  altar  itself  is  of 
course  magnificent,  ornamented  with  the  richest  marbles,  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  gilding,  and  surmounted,  on  grand  festivals, 
by  immense  silver  mirrors  in  the  form  of  stars  and  crownn,  while 
the  steps  leading  to  it  are  fianked  by  ranges  of  huge  candlesticks 
of  massive  silver.  Ferdinand,  the  saint  and  conqueror,  with  his 
son  Alonzo,  '  the  wise,'  lie  interred  behind  the  high  altar,  in  the 
Capilla  Real.  At  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  cathedral  is  a 
door  leading  into  the  Patio  de  los  Noranjos,  or  court  of  the 
orange-trees,  which  is  330  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  134  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre;  and  abounding 
with  orange  trees,  it  was  originally  the  outer  court  to  the 
mosque,  where  before  entering,  the  followers  of  the  prophet  per- 
formed their  ablutions.  Above  the  eastern  wall  rises  the  Giralda, 
a  lofty  square  tower  of  Arabian  architecture,  vulgarly  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Geber,  the  inventor  of  Algebra  in  the  year 
1000;  in  1568  it  was  carried  to  its  present  altitude  of  350  feet. 
The  top  of  the  tower  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  faith,  with  a 
palm-brancli  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a.  banner,  which  serves 
as  a  vane  ;  liie  whole  figure,  tnniing  on  a  pivot,  acts  as  a  weather- 
cock, (Giralda,)  though  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  3,600 
pounds. 

The  view  from  the  tower  must  have  been  most  extensive  and 
interesting.  The  cathedral,  with  its  roofs,  and  flying  buttresses, 
and  innumerable  pinnacles,  the  archl episcopal  palace,  the  Longa, 
or  Exchange,  the  Alcazar,  or  Moorish  palace,  with  its  courts  and 
gardens,  the  enormous  tobacco  manufactory,  and  on  all  sides  the 
venerable  city,  with  towers,  spires,  and  domes,  innumerable — the 
amphitheatre  for  the  bull-fights — the  long  and  many-arched 
Roman  aqueduct — the  vast  circumscribing  plain,  covered  with 
corn  or  refreshed  with  vineyards,  dark  olive,  or  darker  orange 
groves— and  far  away  in  the  south-eastern  horizon,  the  dim  out- 
n  n  2 
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medas — tertulias,  &c.,  &c.  The  account  of  the  Alcazar,  an  Ara- 
bian palace,  wonderfully  reminds  us  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Fain 
would  we  transfer  some  of  these  artistical  sketches  to  our  page? 
We  had  also  marked  for  quotation  the  account  of  the  tobacco- 
factory,  erected  1757,  at  a  cost  of  £390,000;  and  certainly  from  its 
extent,  being  600  feet  long  by  500  broad,  enclosing  twenty  courts, 
the  variety  of  its  occupations,  and  the  number  of  people  it  em- 
ploys, (in  one  cigar  room  three  thousand  women  and  girls  were 
employed,)  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  city.  Tobacco  is  one  of 
the  royal  monopolies,  and  yet  every  Spaniard  smokes. 

Our  author  has  given  us  the  best  description  of  a  Spanish  bull- 
fight which  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  see ;  and  his  excellent 
reflections  on  its  demoralizing  or  rather  brutalizing  effects  ou 
the  nation  practising  this  horrid  pastime,  we  would  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  gallant  cock-fighter  near  Cheltenham — or 
rather  to  our  friend  Dr.  Styles,  (whose  essay  on  cruelty  to  animals 
is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  productions  of  the 
day,)  for  the  next  edition  of  his  admirable  work. 

Now  for  Cordoba, — a  diligence-road,  being  on  the  road  to 
Madrid,  and  the  only  carriage-road  in  this  province.  The  dili- 
gence was  very  superior  to  the  French,  drawn  sometimes  by  eight, 
and  occasionally  by  fifteen  mules,  hamasscd  with  rope,  but  adorned 
with  worsted  tassels  of  gay  colors,  and  shorn  smooth,  except  on 
their  flanks  and  cruppers,  where  the  hair  is  left  to  form  fantastic 
patterns  in  relief.  The  mayoral,  or  conducteur,  sits  on  a  low  seat 
in  front  of  the  berlina,  and  a  zagal,  or  boy,  sits  at  his  side,  or  on 
the  roof  beliind.  The  last  view  of  Seville  is  caught  from  an  emi- 
nence, three  or  four  furlongs  from  the  walls,  from  which  spot  the 
Carthagenian,  the  Roman,  the  Goth,  the  Arab,  and  Spaniard,  in 
succession  have  gazed  on  Seville, — on  her  temples,  mosques,  or 
spires.  We  have  no  time'  for  the  route  or  the  prospects,  with 
now  and  then  a  peep  into  a  vast  expanse  of  plain,  covered  with 
ripe  wheat,  swept  by  the  torrid  breezes — or  the  villages,  or  the 
posados,  or  the  travelling  companions,  or  the  alarms  of  robbers,  or 
the  incidents, — so  here  we  are  at  Cordoba. 

Here,  as  at  Seville,  the  primary  object  of  interest  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  originally  a  mosque,  founded  A.D.  786,  by  Ab- 
duiTahnian  I.,  in  form  a  parallelogram  of  620  feet  by  440.  Here 
and  there  a  horse-shoe  gateway  determines  the  style  of  architec* 
ture.  The  height  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
mosque — only  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  actual  mosque  itself  being 
440  feet  by  410.  Its  conversion  into  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
has  greatly  injured  it  as  a  relic  of  Arabian  architecture ;  for  nu- 
merous small  chapels  now  surround  it,  with  a  magnificent  choir  in 
the  centre.  There  are  twenty-nine  aisles,  each  nine  feet  in 
breadth,  running  from  east  to  west ;  and  nineteen  aisles  of  seven- 
teen feet  broad,  from  north  to  south.     The  columns  are  incrediblv 
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nameroxxsy  and  must  be  mngalaily  groieM|Wf  Bight  tuudiodiiid 
thirty-four  still  remain  out  of  moTB  than  a  thonaaad!  Thej  aie 
ten  feet  high,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  vada  of  jamr,  por- 
phyry, verd-antique,  and  the  choioeat  maiMea — gvej,  mif  gnea, 
blue,  yellow,  and  white.  In  some  rooooa  flie  wdli  «va  ooforad 
with  exquisite  tracery,  interspersed  with  Aiahkiiiaciipdotta.  Bat 
the  chapel  of  Mahomed,  agamst  the  smiihsiu  waU^  aiBpaves  in 
beauty  erery  other  part  of  the  moaque ;  with  itottraa  eurloaaies 
separated  by  columns  of  jaqper,  aopporting  avctea  ia  4mUU  tiea» 
of  the  most  grotesque  forms.  In  the  wall  la  a  hnwa  ahoa  m^tanj, 
leading  into  an  inner  room,  and  nmnd  it  a  deep  ftciflC  of  aia- 
besques  of  the  most  elegant  patterns  and  IriDiaiift  odloum^-fed, 
black,  and  gold — ^formed  by  mosaic  woifc  of  ehvyalaty  of  hwaritaWe 
beauty.  The  Christian  additions  to  the  buldiiig  eMBBOt  be  Tiswed 
ii-ithout  indignation*  Nothing  besides  the  HMsaqae  RnMine  to  indi- 
cate the  splendour  of  which  Cordoba  boaalad  ttndar  tiJM  Oyififs. 
In  the  tenth  century  it  attained  ita  hif^ieat  pitdi  of  gpratneiw 
The  useful  arts,  especially  agrieoltnie;  were  canied  k>  fmbf&m ; 
inventions  were  patronized ;  nmnesoos  coUegaa  weie  eataUished. 
One  library  contained  600,000  Tolumes,  and  thia  befae  the  nnraa- 
tion  of  printing!  Then  its  commensal  pnM^peritjrwaa  at  iiah«|^ 
The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  exceeded  sue  miHiwaa  •hp**^  an 
enormous  sum  for  that  early  age-  The  city  waa  of  Taet  estaat; 
one  Moorish  writer  relates,  that  he  traTeOed  ten  milaa  Ihraai^  aa 
uninterrupted  line  of  buildings :  exdiisife  of  the  aidRuba»  the  dtf 
was  fourteen  miles  in  circumference;  the  heuaei  of  the  whole 
were  more  than  200/)00,  the  moaqaee  600^  flie  Nrtftlult  Sfty, 
public  schools  eighty,  public  baths  IMM,  and  the  ynpnktiee  ta 
nearly  a  million,  (see  Conde,  Los  Arebea  ea  EspaJaj  and  Casiii, 
Biblioteca  Arabico-Hispana  Escurialensia-)  New  the  pomdalion 
is  under  thirty  thousand,  commerce  and  nuurafretqifaiittany  dead, 
and  only  a  decaying  wreck  r^ooaina.  Cordoba  nefw  teooifered 
the  disruption  of  the  ancient  kingdottf  or  the  npubmrn  of  the 
Moors  in  1236.  Every  thing  b^hena  ahaohite  deeay-Hall  is 
dull  and  drooping  but  natore — its  Spaniah  naanera  hewerer  are 
unalloyed,  and  no  city  can  boast  of  nwre  mnaalic  aaaociations 
while  none  has  preserved  so  many  remaina  of  Ae  oldeo  Iibdml 

Farewell  to  Cordoba ;  now  for  Grfenada»  adiatanoe  oftwoMty-two 
leagues,  or  more  than  eighty  miles.  We  moat  aUp  the  orak- 
route  through  Baena  to  Grenada,  althott^  it  ii 


and  romantic,  (especially  the  description  of  the  suHEiae  approach 
to  that  cityj  with  a  line  from  Childe  Harold^  whicli  pointa  to  all; 


'  How  carols  now  the  Insty 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  hiy. 

As  wbilome  he  was  wont  the  htigam  to 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jinglii^  «b  the  wqr** 


■'  ^ 
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III  the  morning,  after  Uiree  nights  of  travel  orer  the  dusty  roads 
of  this  sun-burnt  country,  out  aathor  found  himself  at  llic  Fonda 
de  Commercio,  the  principal  inn  in  Grenada.  We  feel  it  to  be 
utterly  imposdble  in  our  limited  space  to  do  justice  to  t1ie  glories 
of  Grenada,  upon  which  the  author  rings  no  less  than  nine  chap- 
ters. Mateo  Ximines,  whom  Geofirey  Crayon  has  celebrated, 
came  and  offered  hie  services,  which  were  of  course  accepted.  We 
have  first  a  chapter  on  the  city,  then  a  chapter  on  the  city  and  the 
Alhambra,  then  a  chapter  on  the  palace,  then  anotliur  on  the  Al- 
hambra  again,  then  one  on  the  Generaliffe,  then  separate  chapters 
on  the  Albaycin,  the  Alamedaa,  and  after  a  magniUcent  excursion 
t^theSieTraNevada,awind-upcbapteron  the  city  again.  With  all 
these  things  the  public  are  tolerably  familiar ;  and  we  can  only 
refer  to  them  as  by  far  the  cleverest  portions  of  the  work.  We 
bad  marked  a  score  of  passages  for  quotation. 

From  Grenada  to  Malaga,  by  Velcz  ;  Malaga  to  Hondo,  Gibral- 
tar, and  back  to  Cadiz,  we  cannot  accompany  our  traveller.  la 
following  him  throughout  we  have  sadly  felt  the  want  of  a  map  of 
the  province.  Instead  of  these  paltiy  sketches,  let  us  have,  in 
common  courtesy,  a  decent  map  in  the  next  edition. 

The  concluding  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  tbe  Andahician 
character,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  veritable  compound  of  the 
satyr  and  tiger.  Liberty  has  sprung  up  hra«,  after  ages  of  tfran- 
ny  ;  but  destruction  not  reconstruction,  seems  her  present  work 
throughout  Spain ;  and  until  this  preliminary  business  be  ac- 
complished we  shiUl  look  in  vain  for  the  developmeut  of  its  vast 
internal  resources.  The  prospect,  however,  is  not  so  cheerless  as 
the  retrospect;  but 

'  What  are  monnments  of  bravery 

Wh^re  no  public  virtues  bloom  ? 
What  avails  in  lands  of  slavery 

Trophied  temples,  arch,  and  tomb  ? 
Pageants  !     Let  the  world  revere  us. 

For  our  people's  lighti  and  laws  I' 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice,  wiUiont 
again  cun^rratulating  the  author  on  his  perfOTmancc,  and  once 
more  commending  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  Drawing  Room  Scrap-Book.  MDCCCXIj.  WiUi 
Poetical  Illustrations.  By  L.  E.  L.  and  Mary  Howitt.  London: 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Juvenile  Scrap^Book.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  MDCCCXL.  Lon- 
don ;  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

nPHE  general  character  of  the  former  of  these  elegant  volumes  is 
-*-  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  we  may  therefore  spare  onr- 
selves  the  labor  of  sketching  it.  As  a  collection  of  beautiful,  and 
for  the  most  part  highly- finished  engravings,  illustrated  by  appro- 
priate poetry  and  prose,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  die  pub- 
lic, and  has  consequently  held  on  in  its  course  wliile  many  erf"  its 
rivals  have  passed  into  oblivion.  The  present  volume,  which 
constitutes  we  believe  tlie  tenth,  brings  with  it  some  melancholy 
associations,  arising  from  the  premature  and  tragical  death  of  tlie 
accomplished  lady  ^  whose  peculiar  sentiments  and  graceful  poetiy* 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  past  popularity  of  the  work. 
We  little  thought  when  announcing  last  year,  the  departure  of 
L.  E.  L.  from  England,  that  the  volume  for  1840  would  contain  a 
touching  allusion  to  her  melancholy  death,  and  a  warm-hearted 
though  brief  tribute  to  her  genius.  But  so  it  is,  and  were  we  to 
give  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  are  uppermost  in  our  hearts, 
we  should  moralize  on  the  delusive  aspect  of  surrounding  things, 
and  the  folly  of  permitting  our  confidence  to  rest  on  any  thing 
below  the  skies.  Neither  youth,  nor  beauty,  the  force  of  genius, 
nor  the  bright  visions  of  a  poet's  eye,  can  avert  the  fitte  which 
impends  alike  o'er  all.  At  a  moment  when  we  think  not,  the 
summons  comes,  and  to  obey — and  only  to  obey — is  ours.  We 
roust  not,  however,  be  diverted  Srom  our  proper  object,  and 
hasten,  therefore,  to  notice  the  volume  itself.  The  Messrs. 
Fishers  have  done  wisely  in  engaging  Mrs.  Howitt  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  L.  E.  L.  They  could  not  have  made  a  more  becoming 
selection,  or  one  in  better  keeping  with  the  nature  of  their  work. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  this  lady  will 
need  no  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  statement,  and  others 
will  be  of  the  same  mind  with  ourselves  on  dodng  this  volume. 

*  I  feel,*  remarks  Mrs.  Howitt,  ^  that  a  responsible  and  somewhat 
'  difficult  duty  has  been  laid  upon  me,  less  from  the  intrinsic  na- 
*'  ture  of  the  work  itself,  than  from  being  the  successor  of  the  former 

*  editor.  The  pleasant  custom  of  nine  years  had  so  associated  her 
'  name,  and  her  peculiar  sentiments  and  graceful  poetry,  witli 
'  these  volumes,  that,  even  though  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to 
'  perform  the  task  more  ably,  it  must  take  some  time  to  accustom 

*  the  public  to  the  difference.' 

Miss  liandon,  it  appears,  had  prepared  eight  poems  for  the 
present  volume,  which,  says  her  successor, '  for  noble  sentimenti 
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lie  never  surpassed.'  These  are,  of  course,  inserted,  and  are  re- 
rred  to  by  Mrs.  Howitt  in  the  following  touching  and  beautiful 

les. 

l'envoi. 

Farewell,  farewell !     Thy  latest  word  is  spoken  ; 

The  lute  thou  loved'st  hath  given  its  latest  tone  ; 
Yet  not  without  a  lingering,  parting  token 

Hast  thou  gone  from  us,  young  and  gifted  one ! 
And  what  in  love  thou  gavest,  here  we  treasure. 

Sweet  words  of  song  penned  in  those  far-olf  wilds. 
And  pure  and  righteous  thoughts,  in  lofty  measure. 

Strong  as  a  patriot's,  gentle  as  a  child's. 
Here  shrine  we  them,  like  holy  relicts  keeping. 

That  they  who  loved  thee  may  approach  and  read  ; 
May  know  thy  latest  thoughts  ;  may  joy  in  weeping 

That  thou  wast  worthy  to  be  loved  indeed ! 
Farewell,  farewell !     And  as  thy  heart  could  cherish 

For  love,  a  flower,  the  sere  leaf  of  a  tree, — 
So  from  these  pages  shall  not  lightly  perish 

Thy  latest  lays — memento  flowers  of  thee  ! 

The  following  stanza  is  by  L.  E.  L.,  and  accompanies  a  beau- 
ul  engraving  entitled  *  Kate  is  Craz*d.'  It  is  preceded  by  an 
tract  from  Cowper,  well  known  to  all  his  admirers,  in  which  he 
.ints  with  such  grapldc  truth  the  picture  of  '  a  serving  maid ' 
hiose  lover  went  to  sea  and  died.  The  beauty  of  the  poetry  is 
5t  sight  of  under  the  melancholy  associations  which  it  recalls  to 
ind. 

*  How  wonderful !  how  beautiful !  these  words 

Are  but  the  usual  recompense  assigned 

To  usual  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 

And  yet  how  little  jars  these  mighty  chords  ! 

How  soon  but  one  uneasy  hour  affords 

Space  for  disunion  and  for  disarray. 

To  mar  the  music  of  an  earlier  day  ! 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  live,  yet  be 

That  which  is  scarcely  life — the  spirit  fled — 

Death  at  the  heart — our  nobler  self  is  dead — 

The  reasoning  and  responsible,  while  we 

Live,  like  the  birds  around,  unconsciously. 

God !  in  thij  mercy  keep  us  from  such  doonty 

Let  not  our  mind  precede  us  to  our  tomb  !* 

Such  were  the  musings  of  L.  E.  L.  a  short  time  prior — perhaps 
ly  a  few  days  or  hours — to  the  melancholy  termination  of  her 
?.  They  forcibly  remind  us  of  her  own  words,  assigned  to  her 
st  heroine. 
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^  Sad  were  my  shades ;  methinks  thej  bad 

Almost  a  tone  of  prophecy — 

I  ever  had,  from  earhest  youth, 

A  feeling  what  my  fate  would  be.'* 

We  pass  over  the  stanzas  on  Lord  Byron  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Shrine  and  Grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia,  in 
both  of  which  the  distinctive  features  of  Miss  Landon^s  muse  are 
conspicuous,  united  in  the  case  of  the  former  with  more  than  ber 
usual  power,  to  make  room  for  the  following  accompaniment  to  an 
engraving  of  Thomas  Clarkson^  Esq.,  the  friend  of  Africa  and  of 


man. 


'  Not  to  the  many  doth  the  earth 

Owe  what  she  hath  of  good. 

The  many  would  not  stir  life's  depths. 

And  could  not  if  they  would. 

It  is  some  individual  mind 

That  moves  the  common  cause  ; 

To  single  efforts  England  owes 

Her  knowledge,  faedth,  and  laws. 


*  And  yet  what  grievous  wrong  is  wrought. 

Unnoticed  and  Unknown, 

Until  some  noble  one  stands  forth. 

And  makes  that  wrong  his  own  ! 

So  stood  he  forth  who  first  denounced 

The  slave-trade's  cursed  gain; 

Such  call  upon  the  human  heart 

Was  never  made  in  vain. 

'  For  generous  impulses  and  strong 
Within  our  nature  lie ; 
Pity,  and  love,  and  S3rmpathy 
May  sleep,  but  never  die. 
Thousands,  awakened  to  the  sense, 
Have  never  since  that  time 
Ceased  to  appeal  to  God  and  man 
Against  the  work  of  crime. 

'  The  meanest  hut  that  ever  stood 
Is  yet  a  human  home ; 
Why  to  a  low  and  humble  roof 
Should  the  despoiler  come  ? 
Grant  they  are  ignorant  and  weak. 
We  were  ourselves  the  same ; 


•  Tlic  Improvisatrice. 
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If  they  are  children^  let  them  have 
A  child's  imploring  claim. 

'  The  husband  parted  from  the  wife, 

The  mother  from  the  child — 

Thousands  within  a  single  year. 

From  land  and  home  exiled. 

For  what  ? — to  labour  without  hope 

Beneath  a  foreign  sky  ; 

To  gather  up  unrighteous  wealth — 

To  droop — decline — and  die  ! 

*  Such  wrong  is  darkly  visited  ; 
The  masters  have  their  part — 
For  theirs  had  been  the  blinded  eye. 
And  theirs  the  hardened  heart. 
Evil  may  never  spring  unchecked 
Within  the  mortal  soul ; 
If  such  plague-spot  be  not  removed. 
It  must  corrupt  the  whole. 

*  The  friture  doth  avenge  the  past — 
Now,  for  the  future's  sake. 
Oh,  England !  for  the  guilty  past 
A  deep  atonement  make. 
The  slave  is  given  to  thy  charge, 
He  hopes  from  thee  alone ; 
And  thou,  for  every  soul  so  given. 
Must  answer  with  thy  own.* 

We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which  will 
mish  no  unfavorable  specimen  of  the  versification  of  the  present 


iter. 


A  CITY   STREET. 

'  I  love  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams. 
The  wild- flowers  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  yet  I  love  no  less  than  these. 
The  crowded  city  street ; 
For  haunts  of  men,  where'er  they  be. 
Awake  my  deepest  sympathy. 

'  I  see  within  the  city  street 

Life's  most  extreme  estates. 

The  gorgeous  domes  of  palaces  ; 

The  prison's  doleful  grates  ; 

The  hearths  by  household  virtues  blest, 

The  dens  that  are  the  serpent's  nest. 

*  I  see  the  rich  man,  proudly  fed 
And  richly  clothed,  pass  by ; 
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I  see  the  shiTerin^  honselen  wreteh,! 
With  hunger  in  his  eje ; 
For  life's  severest  contrasts  meet. 
For  ever  in  the  city  street ! 

*  And  lofty,  princely  paltces— 
What  dreaiy  deeds  of  woe ; 
What  untold^  mortal  agonies 
Their  arras  chambers  know ! 
Yet  is  without  all  smooth  and  tur. 
As  heaven's  blue  dome  of  summer  air  f 


'  Hence  is  it  that  a  city  street 

Can  deepest  thought  impart. 

For  all  Its  people,  hi^  and  kw. 

Are  kindred  to  my  Imrt ; 

And  with  a  yearning  lova  I  Aare 

In  all  their  joy^  theur  pain,  their  cave  T 

The  engravings,  thirty-mx  in  namber,  are  adected  fiom  the 
uumerous  illustrated  works  published  by  the  Meaen.  Fiaher,  with 
a  few  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  hero  nimmbi^  in  mme 
cases,  with  new  titles.  As  they  have  already  been  anlgaetod  to 
critical  notice  it  is  needless  to  descant  on  their  merits.  On  tha 
whole  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  oar  jodgmant,  that 
the  present  volume  is  every  way  worthy  or  ita  pi'«Mlpctiaaim«»  and 
fully  entitled  to  the  same  patronage  which  theiy  aigqyai 

7%e  Juvenile  Scrap-Book  appears  fhiayear  nndarfliaaditowhip 
of  Mrs.  Ellis,  whose  recent  work  on '  The  Women  of  y^M^iid/ 
has  only  served  to  ratify  the  fiivorable  judgment  pimoiiafy  nmed 
of  her  talents.  Some  apprehension  ui  ezpfoaaad  m  bar  meftee 
lest  the  work  should  be  thought  wanting  in  tho  fifj^iter  nd  men 
amusing  features  of  such  a  volume.  We  httfe  no  femr  of  fins 
kind,  for  there  is  a  happy  blending  thiooghrat  hi  pegeai  of  the 
qualities  best  suited  to  fascinate  and  inatncl  the  javenik 
reader.  We  may  refer  in  ccmfirmation  of  oor  lenadL  to '  The 
'  Unwilling  Philosopher,' '  ThelBarkof  Hope^'^Umid  Wonden,* 
and  ^Day  Dreams.'  We  are  glad  that  soldi  m  twk  ahoidd  be 
placed  in  such  hands,  and  commend  it  with  the  aiacoreal  good- 
will to  our  readers.  While  furnishing  materiale  fir  Ihoog^  it  is 
adapted  to  cherish  all  social  virtues^  and  td  rateedoferfhe  doner 
tic  hearth  a  cheerfulness  and  hilarity^  which  wlSe  •■w^'^  ^ 
young,  may  also  gratify  and  warm  the  aged 
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Art.  VIII.     1.  Speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Avgitst  23,  1839.     London. 

2.   The  Ministerial  Crisis,     By  T.  Gisborne,  Esq.,  jun.     London. 

n^HE  termination  of  a  parliamentary  session  affords  that  kind  of 
-*-  pause  which  travellers  are  fond  of  making  on  the  brow  of  any 
isolated  mountain  they  may  have  just  ascended.  An  extensive 
prospect  perhaps  opens  before, — behind, — and  around  them. 
Glances  are  thrown  in  every  possible  direction, — eastward,  and 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward ;  whilst  more  especially 
the  road,  along  which  their  recent  course  conducted  them,  comes 
in  for  its  share  of  their  attention.  Next  however  to  this,  and 
soon  in  a  still  greater  degree,  they  endeavour  to  discern  with 
absorbing  curiosity,  the  labyrinth  of  their  future  journey.  Maps, 
observations,  conjectures,  are  all  in  requisition.  The  longest 
heads  guess  the  most  correctly :  yet  each  guesses  something,  in 
the  way  of  inference  from  the  past,  or  anticipations  of  the  mor- 
row. Colours  will  be  cast  upon  such  sensations  according  to 
circumstances.  If  the  panorama  be  a  paradise,  or  even  any  thing 
like  a  paradise,  imagination  will  light  up  the  woods  and  vallies, 
the  fields  and  the  rivers,  with  innumerable  sunbeams :  over- 
hanging clouds  will  only  reflect  irises ;  and  hope  will  shower 
into  the  soul  her  most  delicious  pleasures.  But  if,  on  other  hand, 
an  illimitable  wilderness  lies  outspread  before  the  eye ;  if  specta- 
tors can  behold  little  else  than  wastes  of  sand  scorching  under  the 
concave  of  heaven, — or  mounting  into  pillars  of  smoke  in  the  dis- 
tance, whilst  mirage  after  mirage  allures  to  all  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment ; — then  will  the  stoutest  heart  grow  sad,  and  sigh 
for  a  land  of  rest,  where  labour  will  be  exchanged  for  repose,  and 
shadows  be  swallowed  up  in  realities. 

In  applying  a  metaphor  of  this  kind  to  our  present  political 
position,  we  hold  ourselves  to  be  neither  croakers  nor  alarmists. 
Our  wish  is  merely  to  see  and  describe  matters  as  they  actually 
exist.  The  ultimate  result  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence, who  beyond  a  question  is  working  out  the  wisest  ends 
by  the  best  possible  means.  We  are  looking,  so  to  speak,  on 
that  side  of  his  wonderful  processes  of  performance,  which  puzzles 
poor  finite  creatures,  simply  because  their  survey  is  limited  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole.  Yet  we  must  use  our  reason, 
and  our  observation,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  both  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  changes  of  human  life,  and  learn  more  perfectly 
such  passages,  as  God  may  vouchsafe  to  shoV  us,  of  his  divine 
and  ineffable  glory.  Time  is  after  all  the  vestibule  of  eternity. 
The  present  state  may  in  many  respects  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  vast  temple,  wherein  He,  who  dwelleth  not  in  houses  made 
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with  bands,  is,  or  at  least  onght  to  be  worshipped ;  and  althoiif[li 
a  veil  of  mortality  tepanta  between  tiling  ^'!sihlE  and  iIkmc 
iavuible,  the  nioremeiitB  of  the  miirlity  Artificer.  enibrmiM 
within  the  Holy  of  Holieo,  flaab  fremtentty  arao  to  tba  oata 
courts,  so  that  the  province  of  frithnil  adonn  ia  to  mlAt  md 
yiBit,  and  work,  according  to  the  will  of  our  b— Tanly  MMter. 
We  see  here  through  a  gbna  daAty ;  bat  Ae  kBf,iMA  wU 
solve  every  enigma,  lies  beyond  ue  gn*«^  Ifai  *** 
thing  is  irrefraguily  certain,  as  Bii  John  £liat  aspra 
widi  regard  to  the  social  trials  of  bii  own  day,  net  < 
they  were  &om  ourB,~^that  *in  die  lenlnttm  •€  madan,  Ant 
<  a^TS  are  so  turned, — yea,  io  tbe  ^vioe  wked  of  Prariihw »t 
*  their  conversiona  are  so  nude, — ihat  all  won  Avctly  ta  m» 
'  end  I  Tbe  alloy  and  conteatatiao  of  tbe  paita  weril  die  eoMC^ 
'  vation  of  the  whole.' 

We  suppose  that  mere  secular  poUddana  aowaaly  ever  mSA- 
pated  more  from  any  aearion  of  pariisument  Abb  fri^  tb>t  whU 
has  now  concluded  itt  wordy  laboan.  Tbe  Cbntiali  hid  eonfri 
the  country  with  a  webwork  of  Tff'««*«^  aocieriaa.  ^iir  ■ 
petition  was  collecting  signatnrea  firom  tbe  hJB  iidia  m 
of  our  rural  districts;  as  well  aa  from  tb*  Unii.  I 
manufactories,  of  hives  oi  baman  baiun,atll~ 


Newcastle,  Bolton,  Wolverhampton,  OUbaai,  wad 
Lyne.  Birmingham  was  tbe  ca{^tal  of  Feamw  CfCmamr-'f 
it  was  to  prove  a  city  of  refuge  to  tbe  riMlimlhn,  fa  «■§  rf 
necessity.  It  mus£  never  be  fOTgottei^  datdwftittaiMef  At 
current  ablations  were  laid  by  Toryiaei,  aniiJl  M  It  wtM  to  *■■ 
the  New  Poor  Law  into  a  battery  namnlt  MiHt ceMBWBBt 
Vainly  was  it  reminded,  that  Sir  Robert  TMimi  S»  IMdb  af 
Wellington  bad  patronised  the  revolution  which  broke  up  mrii- 
houses,  where  no  work  but  that  of  the  devil  was  done^  and  esta- 
blished Unions  in  their  stead,  where  industry,- cleanliaess,aa(l 
fi-esh  air,  with  a  su£G(uency  t£  plain  food,  art!  inculcated  anil 
secured,  just  so  far  as  to  preserve  sacred  the  disiinctioo  between 
the  rights  of  labour  and  tbe  riglits  o[  idleness.  \'aiuly  wt  it 
reminded  of  a  dozen  other  inct insistencies,  e<]uully  atrocUxis; 
with  regard  to  which  it  acted,  jnv  a»  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  done 
in  the  Greek  feble, — that  is  oanying  a  wallet  behind  andawallet 
before,  the  former  holding  every  tiling  convenient  to  be  forgotten, 
the  latter  every  thing  convenient  to  remember.  So  long  as  An6- 
Poor-Law  oratory  could  thwart  liSemi  measures,  or  scat  a  Con- 
servative candidate,  so  lonff  the  hierarchy,  squirarchy,  and  ariilo- 
cracy  clapped  their  gtoveo  palnu  louether, — cheered  on  to  their 
task  certain  agents  of  sedition,  u  lio  would  have  l>een  hangi^ 
had  the  Home  Department  been  as  it  was  in  the  golden  da)i  of 
established  espionage, — and  voted  even  a  combination  with  ulira- 
radicalism  very  pardonable,  because  expedient  policy.     An  in(li|- 
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oant  patriot  might  well  have  asked,  what  the  opponents  of  cvgd 
the  smalleet  iota  of  parliamentary  reform  could  really  and  honestly 
mean  to  do  with  those  who  were  cltimouring  for  nothing  less  than 
Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliiiments,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  tlie 
abolition  of  property-qualification  ?  Meanwhile  a  previous  Allure 
in  our  harvests  was  sending  up  the  price  of  corn  to  ten  shillings  a 
bushel ;  when,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  great 
capitalists  of  the  north  began  to  ^oiind  an  alarm.  Committees 
were  organized,  large  sums  of  jnoney  subscribed,  interminable 
speeches  spoken,  and  last  thoogh  not  least,  magnificent  dinners 
eaten,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  absurdest  and  most 
pernicious  monopoly  which  Europe,  not  to  say  England,  has  ever 
tolerated.  It  was  demonstrated,  tliat  the  corn  laws  imposed  a  tax 
of  fifteen  millions  sterling  upon  the  prime  necessary  of  life, — 
that  commerce  and  manuiacturing  superiority  were  deserting  our 
shores,  through  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  loaf,  and  therefore 
of  labour,  in  other  countries, —  that  the  only  gainers  in  the  juggle 
were  the  members  of  an  oligarchy,  calling  themselves  the  Lan&d 
Interest, — and  that  these  were  only  apparently  so,  since  they,  m 
well  as  others,  would  participate  m  ihe  general  relief  derived 
from  strangling  this  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  Truth  for  a 
time  took  its  customary  course ;  that  ia,  it  was  admitted  and 
acknowledged  by  all  who  were  not  purblind  or  biassed.  Had  our 
lower  classes  stepped  forward  at  this  moment,  and  supported  the 
mass  of  the  middle  ones,  they  would  have  delivered  themselves 
from  a  burthen  equivalent  to  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  every 
crust  consumed  by  themselves,  their  neighbours,  or  their  children ; 
besides  averting  fiom  Great  Britain  that  commercial  catastrophe, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  arrive,  should  no  modification  ensue. 
But  no, — it  was  an  opportunity  too  good  for  faction  to  lose. 
Moreover  a  vast  majority  of  the  moaopmists  mustered  under  con- 
servative banners.  It  is  idle  to  deny  this  statement  of  the  case, 
because  here  and  there  occurred  not  a  few  honourable  exceptions. 
Just  as  in  the  question  of  National  Education  a  cry  was  raised  of 
the  Church  In  danger ;  so  for  the  preservation  of  high  rents,  the 
proprietors  of  land,  headed  by  the  aristocracy,  vociferated  Agri- 
culture,— agriculture  \  They  roundly  asserted,  that  Manchester 
manufacturers  wanted  to  render  our  telds  desolate, — to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages,--  and  drive  our  rustics  into  their  factories.  They 
affirmed  that  the  rate  of  wages  would  sink  in  proportion  to  the 
income  of  the  landlord,  and  the  money-price  of  grain  :  which  it 
is  now  well  known  is  not,  never  has  oeen,  nor  ever  will  be,  the 
fhct.  The  falsehood  however  passed  current  for  just  a  sufficient 
number  of  weeks  to  deceive  the  Chartists  into  swelling  the  force 
of  conservative  clamour  against  altering  the  com  laws.  Political 
partizanship  makes  strange  bedfellows,  as  the  late  Mr.  Sadler  re- 
marked :  and  it  was  illustrated  on  this  occasion. 
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Parliament  assembled  in  February,  about  as  early  as  nsnaL 
Expectation  was  on  the  tiptoe.     Besides  as^tation  m  Ireland, 
where   O'Connell  had  enrolled  some  myriads  of  Precursors,— 
besides  all  the  copia  verborum  touching  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
National  Charter, — there  was  the  anticipated  collision  between 
Viscount  Melbourne  and  the  Earl  of  Durham.     The  Quarterly 
He  view  promulgated  an  article  on  this  express  subject :  nor  ever. 
during  the  feudal  ages,  could  young  ladies  have  looked  forward 
more  earnestly  to  an  approaching  tournament,  than  the  old  ones 
of  a  certain  party  in  the  state  did  to  the  expected  duello  in  the 
House   of  Lords.     It  would   have   been  years   added  to  their 
natural  life,  could  they  but  have  witnessed  some  fierce  and  foul 
rencontre  between  the  Premier  and  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Canadas.     All  however  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.     Ven'ly 
that  play  of  our  great  dramatist  has  been  acted  all  through  the 
session, — Much  ado  about  Nothing.  The  Upper  House  for  montb 
was  tameness  itself,  except  when  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  the 
intellectual  Samson  of  his  generation,  having  had  the  eyes  ti  his 
mind   extinguished,  either   through  vanity    or    infirmity,  OMi- 
descended  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines !     In  the  Commons 
there  appeared   violence  and  storm   enough :    jfbr  an  unladj 
seconder  of  the  Address,  from  accident  and  not  desi^^,  made  the 
sort  of  trip  respecting  the  Com  Laws,  which  a  cluoisy  menial 
does   towards  some  dainty  dish,  which,    by  stumbling  at  the 
threshold,  he  deposits  in  ruin  upon  the  floor,  instead  of  phcing  it 
with  dignity  upon  the  table.     In  days  gone  by,  an  afiair,  so  mal- 
approposy  would  have  excited  in  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Tiemey,  or 
even  in  Perceval  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  immense  laughter,  and  }et 
much   commiseration.     Alas!    for  men,   &<roi  vvv  Bporoi  unl 
The  present  leader  of  opposition  had  no  pitv  for  a  fiedlen  antap^ 
nist.     In  the  debate,  he  not  only  kicked  him  when  down;  bat 
instead  of  helping  him  to  get  up,  as  one  gentleman  shook!  do 
another,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  he  continued  to  keep  kim 
down,   and   then  kicked   him  again.     We    feel    satisfied,  that 
amongst  even  his  own  party.  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  no  means  re- 
tains the  elevated  position  which  he  held  twelve  Tnwmthf  aga 
More  than  one  significant  symptom  of  this  has  recently  appeared. 
In  trampling  however  on  the  member  for  Kendal,  at  the  expcnae 
of  enormous  self-debasement,   he  was  enabled  to  make  some 
heavy,  and  for  the  session  a  few  fatal  thrusts  against  Mr.  ViUMiib 
He  also  well  knew,  as  an  experienced  parliamentary  tacticim,  tbst 
the  majority  of  his  audience  went  with  him,  in  their  wishes  fiir 
maintaining  a  monopoly,  in  which  the  landed  aristocracy  imagines 
Itself  so  deeply  and  personally  interested.     Nodiing  wifl  0Par 
make  either  Whig  or  Tory  lords  alive  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
question,  except  fear ;  that  tingling,  indefinable  ararakcMiaB, 
which  renders  juvenile  depredators,  for  the  moment,  noaest  crca 
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in  an  orchard ;  ty 

by  their  schoolmaster.     Thi  H      •  i 

enectually,  but  unfortunately  coecKea  U 

the  year  1839,  at  all  events.     We  trust  1     *}       ypn 

things;  a  little  more  of  the  wbdom  of  the  serpi     L 

the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Not  long  after  our  legislators  had  come  to  the  conclusion  not 
to  receive  evidence  at  their  har,  to  prove  that  which  indeed  was 
already  proved, — that  expensive  bread  is  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,  the  bill  for  coercing  the  Jamaica  Assembly  into  decent 
behaviour  began  to  attract  attention.  We  have  always  protested 
gainst  Lord  Stanley's  fraudulent  measure  of  compensating  West 
India  proprietors,  upon  the  simple  principle  of  there  being  two 
bad  classes  of  paymaaters,^ — namely  those  who  pay  beforehand, 
and  tliose  who  never  pay  at  all.  Ilis  lordship  was  kind  enough 
to  place  us  amongst  the  former,  and  we  have  been  treated  accord- 
ingly. Through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  at  home,  Jamaica 
has  kept  her  promise  in  tlie  letter,  and  broken  it  in  the  spirit, 
just  so  far  as  she  dare.  She  even  surrendered  the  semblance  of 
slavery,  with  precisely  that  growling  ungracious  manner  in  which 
a  mastiff  allows  the  bone  to  be  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  although 
he  knows  that  he  has  stolen  it.  Her  legislature,  having  received 
their  money,  looked  forward  to  the  idea  of  real  and  perfect  eman- 
ripation  with  an  evil  eye.  That  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  bondsmen  should  walk  as  freely  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  themselves,  was  more  than  they  could  bear :  and  there- 
fore every  subterfuge  and  artifice  was  put  into  requisition  to  filch 
back  a^ain  the  liberty  of  the  negroes,  which  had  been  purchased  at 
so  enormous  a  price.  The  government  at  home,  having  of  course 
another  standard  of  honesty,  insisted  upon  something  like  justice 
being  done.  Jamaica  then  took  the  Colonial  office  by  the  beard, 
with  an  air  of  defiance,  denounced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself; 
who  yet  nevertheless,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  correct  the  refractory  Assembly  by  suspending  its 
constitution  for  a  certain  period,  became  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses advocate  and  intercessor  on  behalf  of  the  planters,  because 
the  measure  introduced  by  the  cabinet  might  form  a  precedeQt 
hereafter  for  invading  popular  rights !  His  followers  no  doubt 
must  have  been  much  relieved  to  find,  that  this  new  born  zeal  in 
their  leader  for  popular  rights  involved  nothing  more  than  the 
defence  of  a  nominal  constitution,  comprising  an  electoral  body 
not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  voters,  and  wielding  a  scourge  of 
scorpions  over  serfs  and  sable  apprentices  nearly  three  hundred 
times  their  own  number.  This  constituted  the  precious  pearl  of 
freedom,  'a  jewel  hung  in  an  Ethiop's  ear,'  which  the  right 
honourable  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  abolitionist  of  all 
Irishmunicipalcorporations,  was  now  so  anxious  to  conMrve.  Warm 
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discussions  ensued  between  those  who  tried  night  after  night  to 
keep  on  tlie  masque  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism^  and  those 
who  tried  to  tear  it  off.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  how 
often  it  fell  to  the  ground  during  the  fray, 

Primi  clipeos  mentitaque  tela 

Agnoscuiit,  atque  ora  sono  discordia  signant. 

After  several  close  divisions,  the  ministerial  majority  dwindled  to 
five,  when  I.ords  Melbourne  and  John  Kussell,  in  tlieir  respective 
])lac'es5  announced  tlieir  resignations. 

The  umbrageous  foliage  of  oflBce  now  overshadowed  the  wea- 
ther-beaten brow  of  Toryism ;  but  it  grew  up  in  a  night,— iuid  it 
j>erislied  in  a  night !  Root  and  branch,  leaves  and  fruit,  were  all 
alike  unsound.  The  nation  fkncied  none  of  them ;  although  so 
tliorou uglily  disheartened  was  it  with  the  palsied,  timid»  vacillatinif 
sway  of  wliiggery,  that  it  folded  its  arms,  and  respectfully  >i'aitetl 
in  confidence  for  an  ultimatum  from  the  throne.  That  soon  fol- 
lowed, as  tlic  world  well  knows,  to  the  dismay  of  expectant  place- 
men,  already  revelling  amidst  their  dreams,  in  the  fattest  pasture^ 
of  patronage.  The  hero  of  a  hundred  tights  in  vain  advised  her 
majesty  to  commit  a  carte-blanche  to  8ir  Robert  Peel.  That 
statesman  shrunk  at  once  into  his  real  intellectual  size, — a  per- 
sonage of  very  ordinary  dimensions.  From  his  having  heeii 
enal)led,  through  successive  sessions,  to  embarrass  a  weak  govern- 
ment, public  opinion  had  magnified  his  powers  of  mind  exceed- 
ingly ;  having  come  to  estimate  him  cis  something  like  a  concen- 
trated essence  or  im})ersonation  of  his  three  hundred  parliamentary 
adherents.  The  crisis  tried  him  fearfully,  and  has  damaged  hi? 
re]>utatioii  irretrievably,  both  amongst  foes  and  followers.  He  in 
fact  lauDched  into  public  life  far  too  early,  as  well  as  under  far 
too  unfavourable  auspices,  not  to  confound  cleverness  with 
wisdom,  and  cunning  with  sagacity.  The  eye  of  his  soul  not 
beinii^  ;i  sunbeam,  he  has  never  been  able,  siive  only  as  a  debfiiter, 
to  see  farther  than  his  nose  before  him.  Had  it  been  otherwise. 
lie  certainly  might,  at  the  expense  of  no  greater  terpversation 
than  he  has  repeatedly  displayed,  have  kept  his  ground,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  time.  Having  felt  the  political  pulse  of  his 
young  sovereign,  he  should  have  intuitively  perceived,  like  an 
able  ])hysican,  how  much  would  be  borne  in  the  way  of  demaud* 
both  on  her  part,  and  that  of  the  nation.  It  w^as  an  exquisite 
occasion  for  a  really  skilfid  Palinurus  to  have  manifested  hi< 
acquaintance  with  the  signs  of  the  social  firmament,  and  hi$ 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Happily  however  there  always 
exists  an  inherent  weakness  in  what  is  ^Tong,  as  there  does  an 
innate  streiigth  in  what  is  right.  Sir  Robert  in  grasping  at  alL 
lost  all ;  all  we  mean  that  he  could  ever  have, — an  opportunity  ot 
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rolling  the  cbariot  of  improvement  some  few  years  1>ackwar(l,  and 
kindling  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  Qiieen  is  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  have  evinced  sufBcient  spirit.  She  was  at  once  frank 
and  firm  ;  frank  in  avowing  her  preference  for  liberalism,  blended 
with  a  candid  commission  of  the  seals  of  oliice  to  those  whom  the 
representatives  of  her  people  might  be  prepared  to  support; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  she  reserved  herself  from  dictation,  or  any 
needless  interference  with  her  personal  predilections.  Never 
were  the  rich  stalls  of  a  court  so  equally  and  impartially  distri- 
buted amongst  all  classes  and  parties  in  the  kingdom,  as  they  are 
now.  But  the  demons  of  monopoly  and  exciusivenesa  follow 
Conservatism  wherever  it  appears.  Not  to  engross  the  entirety 
of  any  prize,  seems  tantamount  to  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
the  matter.  And  so,  as  we  ventured  to  predict  several  months 
ago,  the  Tories,  happening;  for  an  instant  to  come  into  the  doors 
of  the  palace,  experienced  a  speedy  exeunt  from  the  windows  of 
the  bedchamber.  The  ex-premier  felt  quite  ready  to  volunteer 
every  possible  explanation  of  his  fait,  except  the  true  one ; 

£t  simul  his  dictis  fitciem  ostendebat,  et  iido 
Turpta  membra  limo ! 

His  compeers  endeavoured  to  rub  him  down,  and  clean  him,  with 
that  species  of  oflScioos  alacrity  which  enabled  them  to  hide  their 
own  wry  faces,  and  smother  their  execrations  in  professions  of 
warmest  friendship.  Not  quite  so  considerate  were  his  subal- 
terns, the  hungry  whippers-in  disappointed  of  their  meat  and 


Away  they  rode  in  homely  sort 
With  visage  loug, — and  money  short ; 
Both  horses  and  their  riders  tired 
To  see  tbeir  leader  so  beniired ! 

And  here  commences  the  most  melancholy  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness. Somewhere  about  the  Ides  of  March  last,  Lord  John 
Russell  had  published  a  letter  to  his  constituents  at  Stroud,  which 
has  completely  shelved  him  as  a  politician ;  proving  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  no  hand  can  so  effectually  destroy  a  cha- 
racter as  that  of  its  oiiner.  Men  generally  augured  from  that 
publication,  that  the  Melbourne  administration  must  soon  be 
Stranded,  as  turned  out  to  be  the  case ;  but  when  the  frieudJy 
sceptre  of  their  mistress  had  once  more  shoved  them  off  the  rocks 
into  floating  water,  they  might  have  made  their  own  terms  amidst 
the  applauses  of  three  nations.  This,  the  liberal  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  over  and  over  again  told  them ;  yet  so  strong 
is  the  leaven  of  aristocracy,  throughout  what  are  termed  the  upper 
ss2 
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classes,  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  at  least  some  tacit  un- 
derstandinj^  with  respect  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  miglit 
expect  support  in  future,  as  a  reinstated  ministry.  We  do  not 
mean  that  any  reguhir  contract  was  made  between  the  parties,— 
but  only  that  certain  points  were  insisted  on,  without  wliich  they 
would  have  been  forthwith  abandoned  to  their  fate ;  a  punishmeiit 
in  truth  which  they  have  thoroughly  deserved.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  Ballot  was  permitted  to  stand  as  an  open 
question,  a  concession  of  some  importance,  notwiilistandinuf  the  un- 
accountable conduct  of  the  late  ^Secretary  for  War  :  that  the  reform 
of  the  Post  Office  was  wrunjr  from  the  tenacious  obstinacy  of  the 
most  un])opuhir  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  ever  en- 
cumberi'd  the  waji^on-wheels  of  whi^J^gism  :  that  the  ^mnt  for 
National  Education  wjts  to  be  urjj^ed  forward :  and  that  some 
chanu;es  were  to  take  |)lace  amonirst  individuals  in  the  cabinet,  m) 
:ls  to  p()j>ularize  its  features  a  little.  These  we  presume  are  the 
solitary  grains  of  ^ood,  which  have  fallen  out  from  as  felicitous  a 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  as  the  most  sanguine  ima^inatitm 
could  desire.  The  disgraceful  fact  is  unveiled  in  all  the  propor- 
tions of  its  enormity, — that  after  all  the  professions  reiteniiod 
throuji^h  the  reii;iis  of  the  third  and  fourth  Georges, — after  all  the 
sacrifices  which  a  generous  confiding  people  have  made  to  keep 
our  ])resent  rulers  in  power, — their  real  principles  and  practice 
are  merely  tolerable  by  comparison, — they  are  only  ideutilicd 
with  sound  responsihle  government  so  far  as  will  secure  them 
office  in  preference  to  their  antagonists, — and  tliat  even  the  Ki*- 
form  }V\\\  itself  is  considered  by  them  as  a  finality  to  further 
organic  i!n])roveinent,  instead  of  being  a  means  to  an  end  for  the 
benefit  of  Clreat  1  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  Without  recti- 
pitulating  more  of  their  measures  or  explanations,  M'c  may  ju<>t 
observe,  tliat  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  August^  Mr.  Duneombe  moveil 
the  following  resolutions,  admirable  in  their  kind,  because  strictly 
accurate  to  the  letter  : 

*  1.  TliJit  in  agreeing  to  provide  the  means  for  an  increase  of  hvr 
iVIajesty's  military  forees,  called  for  by  the  executive  government  at  an 
innisiial  time,  and  under  peculiar  clrcunistanci%  it  is  the  duty  of  thi^ 
house  to  deelare, — 

'  2.  That  the  troubled  state  (»f  the  country  arises  from  causes  wliii.'li 
the  ap])licati(ni  of  repressive  means  against  large  classes  of  her  Majotv  > 
suhiects  will  imt  remove. 

*  'A,  That  the  existinj:  discontents  are  in  no  small  degree  to  ih* 
attributed  to  the  negleet  of  parliament,  in  not  taking  measures  for  tho 
improvi'iiient  of  the  social  and  piditieal  ctnidition  of  the  people. 

*  4.  That  in  particular,  in  the  j)resent  session,  parliament  ha*  refuseil 
to  rem«)vc  restrictions  on  the  fiireign  trade  of  the  country,  specially 
tlie  tra(U'  in  corn,  thereby  limiting  the  demand  for  English  labour, anil 
diminishing  its  remuneration,  while  the  cost  of  sulisistencc  is  increaM.ti : 
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and  the  new  Poor  Law  is  enfarced,  with  the  view  of  teaching  the 
people  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  by  the  same  legislature  which 
prevents  the  poor  from  exelmugiiig  their  labour  for  the  cheaper  food  of 

'5.  That  the  measures  pruniised  at  the  cooiraenceineut  of  tliis  ses- 
sion, fi>r  rendering  justice  cheap  and  accessible  to  all,  have  been  aban- 
doned, while  the  salaries  of  judges  luid  magistrates  have  been  aug. 
men  ted. 

'  6.  That  the  grievance  uf  CJmrch  Kates  reiuiiins  tin  redressed. 

'  7-  That  for  a  national  educiition  a  very  small  and  iuadequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  while  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  has 
been  greatly  increased. 

'8.  That  any  necessity  for  an  increftse  of  the  army  is  mainly  occa. 
sioned  by  the  disturbances  in  Canada,  and  that  UQtil  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  afluira  of  that  colony  be  effected,  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  this  country  ftoni  the  expense  of  its  military  occupation  is 
not  to  be  looked  for;  notwithstanding  which,  the  session  has  passed 
away  without  any  attempt  by  parliament  to  effect  such  settlement. 

'  9.  That  the  prayers  of  tlie  people  for  further  reform  have  been 
disregarded, 

'  10.  That  protection  to  the  elector,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  suf- 
frage, was  denied  by  the  rejection  of  the  motion  to  establish  vote  ty 
Ballot. 

'11.  That  the  honse  has  not  only  refused  to  grant  any  extension  of 
the  electoral  privileges,  but  even  to  take  into  consideration  the  prayers 
of  upwards  of  a  million  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  who  solicited  atten- 
tion to  their  claim  of  franchise. 

'  12.  That  no  hope  has  been  held  out  to  the  people,  that  at  any 
future  time,  parliament  will  grant  redress  of  their  social  and  political 
grievances. 

'  13.  That  until  the  spirit  and  course  of  legislation  in  the  imperial 
parliament  be  changed,  and  proper  regard  had  to  the  ivishes  and  wd- 
fare  of  the  whole  ]>eople,  instead  of  the  interests  uf  predominant  classes, 
no  security  from  the  recurrence  uf  such  dii<turbances  as  the  goveru- 
jnent  now  demand  the  aid  of  parliament  to  repress,  con  be  reasonably 
expected.' 

Of  course  tlicse  thirteen  propositions  were  negatived :  althougli 
out  of  a  diminished  house  of  eighty  members,  within  one  of  tliree 
eiglitlis  voted  for  tliem.  And  what  did  Lord  John  llussell  tell  the 
respectable  minority  which  supported  tliem  ?  Why,  the  most 
disingenuous  use  was  made  by  his  lordsliip  of  Chartist  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Vote  by  BalluU  This 
was  well  pointed  out  bv  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  following 
day.  It  justly  asked,  wLether  there  was  a  newspaper  reader  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  not  see  through  and  through  so  paltry  a  subter- 
fuge. Tlie  hostility  of  misguided  operatives  towards  making  a  grand 
movement,  in  conjunctionwitlithcManchester  manufacturers,  rested 
mainly  on  their  idea  of  tlte  inutility  of  petitioning  an  assembly  over 
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which  the  landowners  interested,  or  at  least  supposing  themselTesso, 
in  maintaining  the  bread  monopoly,  possessed  a  paramount  eontroL 
— The  National  Charter  involves  a  demand  for  secret  suffrage  con- 
nected with  an  immense  extension  of  the  franchise.  \Vith  the 
present  limited  suffrage,  it  is  probable,  that  political  clubs  and 
unions  would  rather  retain  the  check  which  publicity  affords  them 
over  the  electors.  But  did  the  then  Home  Secretary  desire  that 
they  should  retain  that  check  ?  Did  he  desire  to  have  the  voter 
enthralled  by  exasperated  unionists  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  by 
an  enraged  aristocracy  on  the  other ?     'If  so, — why  did  he  call 

*  for  repressive  measures  ?     And  if  not, — where  was  the  honesty 

<  of  his  representing  that  as  an  objection  to  the  Ballot,  which  in 

<  reality  is  only  one  to  the  limitation  of  the  franchise?*  Nor  was  this 
all; — since  the  noble  lord  went  on  to  intimate,  that  in  his  opinion, 
not  a  question  mooted  in  the  expiring  session  had  been  discussed 
in  any  other  spirit  <  than  with  reference  to  its  tendency  to  do 
'away  with  social  and  political  evils!'  Now  an  assertion,  so 
utterly  opposed  to  plain  matter  of  fact,  might  have  been  for^ven, 
had  the  memory  of  his  lordship  been  like  one  of  the  pitchers  of 
those  mythological  ladies,  condemned  to  empty  their  welt  with 
vessels  more  full  of  holes  than  cullenders !  Was  the  Jamaica 
Bill  discussed  witli  any  reference  to  such  tendencies  ?  Was  the 
appropriation  of  £30,000,  for  enlightening  uninstructed  millions, 
thus  debated  ?  Was  the  Irish  M  unicipal  Keform  Bill,  or  were  the 
new  Postage  Regulations,  or  the  approval  of  Lord  Normainby*6 
administration  in  the  sister  kingdom,  or  the  motion  for  enfran- 
chising county  ten-pounders,  made  to  march  up  and  down  amidst 
the  red  hot  ploughshares  of  Conservative  orations^  that  social  or 
political  evils  might  be  modified  or  removed  throagh  the  ordeal? 
The  right  honourable  member  for  Tamworth,  to  produce  an  in- 
stance, declared  tliat  a  penny  impost  levied  upon  all  letters,  as 
Rowland  Hill  had  suggested,  would  be  a  mighty  moral  and  social 
good,  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and  a  boon  to  poverty;  yet  he 
opposed  the  plan  when  brought  forward,  although  accompanied 
with  a  specific  parliamentary  pledge  that  any  consequent  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  should  be  forthwith  supplied.  If,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  properly  observed.  Lord  John  Russell  likes 
these  procedures,  he  is  quite  right  in  praising  tliem.     •  We  only 

<  regret  that  he  should  like  them.     We  had  hoped,  that  he  might 

*  have  been  less  tolerant  of  interminable  party  squabblings,  and 
^  of  the  miserable  negation  of  useful  measures,  that  has  been  all 
*but  universal.  But  he  avows  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
'  spirit  of  the  session  :  he  has  not  grace  enough  to  be  dissatisfied. 
^  He  is  content^  and  thinks  the  public  ought  to  be  so  too.  With 
^  him,  the  Tories  are  kind  and  considerate  persons,  earnestly  eon- 
^  suiting  how  to  remove  social  and  political  grievances.  His  own 
'  measures  have  been  mangled,  postponed,  rejected,  scorned:  but 
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*  doubtless,  it  was  all  for  the  best,  iitid  he  is  ready  not  only  to  kiss 
'tb«  rod,  but  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  praise  of  its   manifold 

*  virtues.     Who  will  now  say,  that  his  lorcfship's  language  about 

*  the  future  has  been  misconstrued  ?  What  hope  for  the  next 
'  session  can  be  derived  from  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  re- 

*  cent  one  ?     Who  thinks  it  wrong  to  say  there  is  no  liope  of  re- 

*  dress,  seeing  that  so  much  redress  has  been  administered.     We 

*  only  wonder  his  lordship  did  not  borrow  a  climax  from  Lord 
'Brougham,  and  tell  us,  that  if  little  had  been  done  this  year, 
'there  sliould  be  less  reform  next  year.  Tlie  considerate  parlia- 
'  ment,  wbicli  he  describes,  must  almost  have  exhausted  the  stock 
'  of  remedi^ie  grievances.' 

Ministers,  however,  are  no  doubt  at  the  end  of  their  wits.  The 
small  amount  of  applicable  ability  amongst  them  barely  keeps 
diem  alive.  They  seem  to  have  neither  tlioiight,  nor  heart,  nor 
capacity,  for  laking  elevated  views  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
interests  of  the  country.  The  gate  both  of  safety  and  honour 
every  now  aiid  then  opens  before  them, — yet  their  minds  stir  not 
from  their  firesides  and  claret,  their  easy-chairg  and  carpeted 
offices.  'There  is  a  lion, — there  is  a  lion  in  the  streets,' they 
say, — and  so  there  is :  but  that  is  one  amongst  a  hundred  reasons 
why  they  should  have  bestirred  themselves  long  and  long  ago. 
Courage  to  tliem  is  identical  with  prudence,  as  it  is  in  must  cir- 
cumstances; for  rightly  was  the  Minerva  of  the  ancients  ponr- 
trayed  as  a  warrior-goddess.  Dangers  are  multiplying  much 
more  through  their  inactivity  or  infirmity,  tbau  would  have 
occurred,  had  their  cowardice  not  shamed  their  friends  and  atii- 
mated  their  euemies.  Let  us  endeavour  for  a  few  moments  to 
glance  at  the  real  state  of  affairs, — at  the  crown, — the  pari iameiit, 
— the  people,  ^and  at  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
all  parties.  These  are  the  true  elementsof  every  political  inquiry 
goinc;  forward  at  the  present  time,  from  various  ftippaat  impert}< 
nencies  in  the  saloons  of  our  club-houses,  down  to  the  fervid  gcs- 
ticulalions  aiid  oratory  of  dingy  back- parlours,  crowded  open- 
air  assemblieii,  or  overflowing  ale-benches. 

The  crown  was  powerful  under  Tudor  princes,  partly  from  the 
undefined  extent  of  its  prerogative, — partly  from  tJie  great  nobles 
having  been  deprived  of  their  armeil  retainers, — partly  from  tlic 
nation  being  divided  into  the  two  great  sections  of  Catholics  atuJ 
Protestants,  which  could  always  be  played  off,  one  against  the 
«ther,— and  partly  from  the  grovelling  subserviency  of  parlia- 
menis  and  courtiers  towards  their  sovereign.  Civil  wars,  and  the 
Kevulution  of  1688,  have  brushed  away  much  of  all  tliese :  and 
although  patronage  may  in  some  respects  perform  in  modern  days 
that  service  for  kingcraft,  which  hereditary  domains  and  revenues 
used  to  effect  in  more  ancient  ones,  yet  the  growth  of  an  inde- 
pendent opulent   middle-class    affords    such   weight   to    public 
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opinion,  that  no  serious  injury  from  this  quarter  could  long  be 
endured.  Half  a  dozen  military  scrapes,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  which  have  recently  occurred  witliin  a  hundred  miles  from 
Canterbury,  would  soon  remove  a  certain  noble  Commander  in 
Chief  from  the  Horse  Guards.  Even  the  army  itself  can  no 
longer  be  described  as  the  thunder  of  the  Executive.  But  Vic- 
toria tuscended  the  throne  under  favourable  auspices.  Her  age, — 
her  sex, — her  position  with  regard  to  the  present  heir  presump- 
tive,— the  higlily  ])opular  character  of  her  parents,  gathered 
around  her  at  once  the  hearts  and  voices  of  three  kingdoms.  The 
novelty  of  a  youn^  queen-regnant  may  have  a  little  worn  off,  so 
as  to  render  loyalty  less  obstreperous ;  yet  the  foundations  of 
res])ectful  aflfection  for  her  remain,  we  think,  where  they  ought 
to  be.  Speaking  after  the  manner  of  mortals,  her  historical 
reputation  may  be  said  to  repose  in  her  own  hands.  A  seasou  or 
two  will  suffice,  we  feel  persuaded,  to  convince  her  that  the 
English  are  in  the  lump  what  may  be  called  a  religious  people ; 
and  that  less  of  the  Opera  and  more  of  Sabbath  observance 
will  prove  not  merely  agreeable  to  the  general  mind  and  taste,  but 
also  in  every  way  beneficial  to  her  own  comfort.  The  extensive 
diffusion  of  knowlodi^c  and  right  principles  must  necessarily  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  critics.  Her  palaces  may  be  more  splendid 
or  gorgeous  than  those  of  her  ancestors ;  but  they  arc  surrounded 
with  an  amphitheatre  of  spectators.  Millions  of  eyes  now  scale 
and  scan  tlie  abodes  of  royalty  ;  millions  of  ears  are  a\\idie  to 
every  breath  of  rumour ;  and  words  whispered  in  closets  are 
blown  throuiih  crowded  streets,  or  proclaimed  from  the  housetops. 
To  sway  the  public  affairs  of  a  free  community  forms  the  noblest 
secular  office  which  the  wit  of  man  can  well  devise:  but  heavy  is 
the  penalty  levied  from  the  individual  sovereign.  In  ceasint; 
to  he  a  private  person,  the  tastes,  language,  opinions,  and  con- 
du<;t  of  each  monarch,  become  portions  of  a  public  ceremony.  It 
must,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  the  object  of  her  majesty,  to  mould 
herself  as  far  as  possible  into  the  personification  of  her  people,  to 
apj)relieud  (juickly  and  appreciate  correctly  their  interests,  wishes, 
iuid  sympathies, — so  that  they  may  never,  witli  any  shadow  of 
reason,  inquire  whether  a  republic  would  not  be  much  cheaper, 
aiul  quite  as  useful.  Her  government,  if  it  is  to  last,  should 
wear  a  national  rather  than  a  party  character:  by  which  we  mean, 
not  that  the  liberal  are  to  be  discouraged,  and  exclusive  bigots  to 
old  ai)uses  fostered  in  their  love  of  mischief ;  but  that  an  emimci- 
njition  should  b(»  achieved  from  sectional  prejudices,  state-esta- 
blishments, the  inflated  emptiness  and  iiypocrisy  of  lawn  sleeves, 
tiie  pride,  domination,  and  system  of  caste,  which  prevail  within 
the  gildi'd  circles  of  the  aristocracy.  That  aristocracy  for  more 
rliana  century  contrived  to  continue  lordsof  the  iisceiidaut,  from  die 
Hanoverian   settlement    to   the  decease   of  George  tlio  Fourlli. 
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Under  party  appcllationa  they  constituted  the  Strelitzea  or  Janizza- 
riesof  the  state;  having;  a  bowstring  in  tlieir  hanHs  ever  ready  for  the 
neck  of  liberty,  whilst  under  her  forms  and  in  her  name,  they 
subju^^tecl  the  conrt  and  plundered  the  people.  They  are  the 
remains  of  those  feudal  robbers,  who,  amidst  the  darkness  of  iron 
ages,  could  violate  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue,  on  be- 
half of  selfishness  and  chivalry;  who  considered  the  world  as 
created  only  for  princes  and  nobles ;  the  main  difference  between 
themselves  and  their  predecessors  being',  that  silk  stockings,  kid 
gloves,  grey-goose  quills,  and  red  tape,  are  now  discovered  to  be 
mare  efficacious  means  of  ruling  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
iew,  than  the  steel  gauntlet,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  rapier,  or 
the  match-lock.  Since  1830,  a.  new  power  with  no  ancestral 
pedigree  has  risen  up  to  smite  the  oligarchy  :  yet  the  latter,  re- 
cniting  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  Reform  Bill,  lias 
summoned  prelacy,  bribery,  intimidation,  and  ignorance  to  its 
aid,  that  through  the  assistance  of  such  a  coalition,  fresh  fetters 
may  be  forged  for  the  crown.  Thence  comes  the  real  danger. 
From  their  right  of  access  to  the  royal  closet,  ihoy  possess  un- 
numbered opportunities  tif  poisoning  a  young  monarch's  mind 
with  such  hints, — as  that  her  supremacy  is  weakened  by  the 
appointment  of  her  ministers  requiring  confirmation  from  the 
House  of  Commons, —  or  that  Toryism  is  the  religion  of  Kings, 
— or  that  at  least,  since  parties  seem  so  equally  divided,  the 
policy  of  doing  nothing  whilst  seeming  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances to  do  something,  (that  somethiiig  however  being  as  little  as 
possible,)  would  be  a  game  of  wisdom,  and  ought  to  nc  adopted. 
Parties  we  certainly  think  are  more  equally  divided  than  some  of 
our  sanguine  friends  will  permit  themselves  to  perceive ;  and  this 
circumstance  no  doubt  augments  the  importance  of  the  crown,  in 
being  thrown  as  a  weight  mto  either  of  the  opposing  scales.  Yet 
woe  unto  us,  should  this  fact  mislead  a  ruler  into  any  general  stop- 
page of  social  progress,  so  that  the  democratic  and  aristocratic 
forces  may  grind  each  other  out;  the  state  being  as  it  were 
stranded  aJl  the  time,  like  a  steam  vessel  with  its  engines  working 
ill  contrary  directions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  we 
humbly  trust  her  majesty  will  never  forget,  that  no  machine  can 
roove  successfully,  or  even  remain  stationary  with  safety,  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  two  equipotent  antagonistic  principles  in 
full  action.  One  must  be  subdued,  so  as  to  work  in  subserviency 
to  the  other.  In  our  government,  absolutbm  can  never  be  tole- 
rated: even  the  aristocracy  would  never  permit  it;  or  if  they  did, 
the  nation  would  not.  jiristocracy  for  a  bundrcd  and  forty  years 
after  the  Kevolution,  clothed  in  the  costume  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  was  tried,  and  is  now  condemned  by  the  lights  of 
modern  knowledge  and  experience.  Our  country  indeed  flour- 
islied,  under  the  Deneflcencc  of  providence,  in  spite  of  this  burden 
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upon  its  back ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a  national  debt  wliicli 
crushes  industry  ; — of  an  Established  Church,  which  hsis  identi- 
fied its  own  notions  of  religion,  at  all  events,  with  tithes  nnd 
rates,  and  bellTies,  and  mitres,  and  mammon  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  sterling  per  annum; — and  of  a  perpetual  juirirle  ia 
politics,  which  rendered  government,  for  four  generations  a» 
enormous  fraud  u])on  mankind,  instead  of  an  ordinance  of  God, 
which  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  honoured.  The  crowni  of  lliis 
country  can  only  turn  for  permanent  protection  to  the  people. 
A  portion  of  the  peerage  itself  admits  this ;  and  that  portion  will 
have  sooner  or  later  to  be  rendered  paramount,  by  such  an  exer- 
tion of  the  prerogative  as  will  restore  harmony  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and  deliver  us  from  our  present  appalling  difficul- 
ties. 

It  caimot  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  current  state  of  affairs 
reflects  any  credit  upon  that  grand  discovery  of  modern  politics 
— the  principle  of  representation.  The  Lower  House  of  parlia- 
ment, consisting  as  it  does  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  mem Iktn 
has  expended  six  precious  months  in  saying  much  and  doin^ 
little.  The  'talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  to  ])enury.'  Such  w;is  lU* 
inspired  proverb  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  and  such  has  been  our 
recent  experience.  Some  are  for  reducing  the  numbers  <>1 
honoin-able  legislators;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  Chamber  ot 
J)eputies,  amongst  our  French  neighbours,  we  can  hardly  avoiJ 
thinking,  that  four  or  five  hundred  members  might  be  found  le!» 
noisy,  and  far  more  practically  useful.  At  all  events,  tlie  atlepts 
in  cock-crowing,  barking,  and  braying,  with  other  extraordinary 
])ractitioners,  (should  such  strange  phenomena  have  any  exi>t- 
ence  beyond  the  imiigination  of  reporters,)  could  be  well  dis- 
pensed with.  Even  taken  as  it  is,  the  entire  House  does  not 
actually  represent  above  eight  hundred  thousand  adults  in  the 
three  kingdoms;  an<l  allowing  the  usual  statistical  multiplier 
to  include  the  wives  and  children  of  those  favoured  with  the  fran- 
chise, it  will  be  diiscovered  that  unlv  four  millions  of  individunU 
out  of  twenty-five,  or  less  than  one  sixth,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rect) v,  touch  the  ark  of  the  constitution.  We  omit  in  this  state- 
ment  altogether  the  hundred  millions  of  our  colonial  fellow- 
subjects, — the  illegitimate  influences  of  intimidation  and  briheiy, 

as  well  as  the  iiulifference  with  which  too  many  of  our  uie^t 
res])ectable  electors  stand  aloof,  in  utter  despair,  from  reconlini: 
their  verdict  on  the  hustings.  It  is  curious  also  to  glance  at  ilu' 
various  j)arties  into  which  the  obsolete  divisions  of  Whig  and 
Tory  have  been  broken  up.  The  threefold  classiAeation  of  Con- 
servatives,— Ministerialists, — and  Kadicals,  may  still  serve  as  tk 
niain  outlines;  but  there  are  sundry  minor  differences,  whitli 
will  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  a  practised  observer. 

The  Conservatives,  lor  instance,  appear  drawn  up  at  fir>t  siifh' 
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under  the  irresistible  aspect  of  »n  unbroken  ptialatix.  A  nearer 
inspection  becomes  necessary  to  Gcatter  such  impressions  to  tlie 
four  winds  of  heaven.  It  will  then  however  soon  be  seen,  that 
there  exist  three  sorts  of  adherents  to  tlie  old  orthodox  sentiments 
of  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool.  These  may  be  called  the  poli- 
tical,— the  ecclesiastical, — and  the  miscellaneous  Tories.  Sir 
Ilobert  Peel  rules  nominally  over  all, — but  actually  over  the  first. 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  have  joined  him,  as  secederg 
from  liberalism,  gifted  with  many  talents,  few  followers,  but  with 
nnbounded  bitterness  against  their  former  colleagues.  The  poli- 
tical Conservatives  light  like  the  condottieri  of  ancient  days  for 
plunder,  rank,  and  power.  Their  watch-words  are  specious 
generalities,  empty  of  sense,  yet  full  of  sound.  The  grand 
moving  principle  of  this  section  is  a  perfect  nasus  cereus, — a  nose 
of  wax,  excellent  to  look  upon  as  a  feature  of  the  ^e, — but 
capable  of  being  turned  towards  either  ear,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
faonest  wearer.  A  strani^er  dropt  from  the  moon,  through  his 
parachute  taking  a  direction  adverse  to  the  lunar  regions,  might 
Stray  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  while  tlie  repre- 
sentative for  'I'amworth  discourses  about  freedom,  the  blessings 
of  conBtitutions,  or  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  get  thoroughly 
oonvinced  tbat  Sir  Kobert  must  have  been  the  veritable  father 
and  defender  of  the  Reform  Bill,  tlie  patriot  above  all  other 
patriots,  contending  to  the  death  for  municipalities  and  suffrages. 
No  power  could  make  such  a  spectator  bebeve,  contrary  to  what 
he  would  deem  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  tliat  the  orator  in  ques- 
tion resisted  the  repeal  of  the  Test  aud  Corporation  Acts,  the 
abolition  of  rotten  borouglis,  tlie  granting  fair  corporations  to 
eight  millions  of  people  in  Ireland,  or  a  plan  for  national  educa- 
tion in  which  one  sect  was  not  to  have  every  thing  exactly  its  own 
way.  True  also  it  is,  that  could  this  miller  and  his  men  have  the 
machinery  of  the  state  once  more  under  their  control,  tliey  would 
make  such  concessions  for  keeping  themselves  in  ofBce,  as  would 
frighten  all  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  Society  into  epileptic 
fits.  Sir  James  Graham  acknowledged  in  the  house,  four  or 
five  months  ago,  that  had  the  Queen  received  torytsm  into  her 
bosom,  Ireland  would  not  on  that  account  have  been  subjected  to 
a  vice-regal  government  founded  upon  orange  principles;  since, 
as  he  justly  obsened,  the  time  was  gone  by  for  all  such  attempts. 
This  remarkable  admission  was  no  doubt  thrown  out,  as  a  cake  of 
honey,  to  quiet  the  Lmerald  Isle,  in  case  the  hypothecs. should 
be  raized;  nor  would  ten  persons  in  that  country  afford  any 
credit  to  it,  looking  back  upon  past  conduct,  and  recent  pro- 
fessions elsewhere.  Yet  we  nevertheless  conceive,  that  what  the 
right  honourable  member  for  Pembroke  adduced,  may  be  quite 
correct  after  all.  The  creed  of  the  Carlion  Club  comprises  both 
text  and  commentary ;  so  that  by  a  most  magical  process,  what- 
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evor  expodionoy  ini'^ht  require,  would  find  support  from  one  or 
tlio  utlior.  'I'ho  jH)litical  Conservatives  have  always  a  ^et  «if 
plodijos,  with  double  tongues,  which  can  be  construed  to  moan 
not  only  what  connnon  people  take  it  for  granted  they  do  mean. 
or  ou<j;\\i  to  mean,  hut  something  amounting  to  the  exact  t-on- 
trarv.  They  imond  to  fall  always  upon  their  feet,  like  ears 
hurled  from  the  tops  of  houses:  and  their  frequent  success  in  this 
way  astonishes  the  natives  of  the  land.  It  is  only  when  nature  ha{>- 
juMis  to  exert  some  uidueky  law  of  gnivibition,  that  lookers-on  are 
vastlv  amuse<l,  and  themselves  grievously  disappointed. 

Then  there  are  the  eeelesiastical  Conservatives,  amongst  whom 
siiieore  honcuir  and  honesty  are  engrafted  upon  such  prejudices 
that  both  the  former  are  neutralized.     The  gsirdening  process  is 
preei>ely  reversed  amongst  this  ehiss  of  politicians  ;  for  instead  of 
the  slips  >weetening  the   erab-tree,  its  acrimony  overcomes  the 
engraftments,  and  renders  even  the  fruit  of  virtues  sour.     Thus 
ilieir  prejudiees  never  dissolve  or  ripen  into  principles, — but  their 
prineiples  ferment,   etTervesee,  and  presently  acidulate  into  the 
most  bitter  projiuliees.     These  are  the  men  who  nint  and  rave  at 
Kxeter  Hall, — who  take  the  chair  at  Reformation,  Factory,  ami 
Anti-Kducation  meetings, — who  present  petitions  for  repealiiiu^ 
the     Catholic     Kmaneipation     Bill, — who    deliver    orations  ami 
harangue>  aii:aiiist  ]»<»iitical  Dissenters, — being  all  the  while,  wilii 
exijiii**ite  ineon^i^iteney,  themselves  members  of  apolitical  Church, 
impatient  of  liavinLT  its  foot  r^Mucived  from  the   nocks  of  nontini- 
furmist**.     T!ie>e  are  men  wearing  the  most  res]>ectable  extorior 
iin:i::iiKji)le.     ()iM>osed  to  relii;:i<»ns  freedom  thev  most   certaiiilv 
ari';   but   t!iey  earry  their  oppo>ition   like  the  left-handed  dair;j:iT 
*>r  Mlnhl,  wiiiili  had  two  ediro*;  of  a  eidut  in  length,  girded  inuk-r 
Ills  ralnuMit,  upon  his  rigiit  thigli  !     We  appeal  without  fear  tn  a 
eertain  self->tyli'd  evai'gelieal  newsjiaper,  of  mehmcholy  notoriety, 
for  pro()fs  and  iHu**trations  as  to  t];e  correctness  of  this  portrait, 
'lliev  have   evident Iv   verv   little  opinion  of  that   orlhodoxv  or 
>oiini!iu  >•*.  iniaj^ined  bv  some  others  to  be  inherent  in  the  Corv- 
pl::ens  <jf  Turvi^nu      Thev  can  never  fori>fet  the  vear  IS'iJKwliiMi 
the  ()raiim't»f  Iri'laml  wa^  uneeremonu>u>lv  left  in   the  keniiol 
w  itiioul  it-i  l\'r!  !      \\'e  well  remember,  that  at  least  one  of  their 
(.■()P.!|any  ^iij^po^d  that  he  had  discovered  the  apocalyptic  numluT 
of  t!ie    Hi'a^r   in  tlie  name  or  title  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington! 
As  to  tiie  (jiii'^tioM  ()f  slavery  alone,  some  of  them  have  acted  the 
part   of  really   faithful   and   independent   legislators.      Let   llu'in 
liave  all  the  rreilit,  Nvlurever  it  has  been   deservetl.      Few  mem- 
bers {}{  parliann  Ml  enjoy  more  personal  respect  than   ISir  Kol»eri 
In^lis.      IK*   alwavs  >eeins   to  sav  what  he  means,  and  to  me;m 
wiiiit   he  <ay>.      I  lis  opinions  and   language  moreover  repri*M*nt 
till'  I'niversity  oi'  ( )xford  with  great  aeeuraey.   He  stands  out  x<  an 
individual  of  '  sixtv  years  since,*  rather  tiian  as  a  livinsr  contem- 
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Eorary.  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  wilU  regard  to  the  mem- 
er  for  East  Kent;  an  English  country  gentleman,  who  has  yet 
to  learn  that  Christianity  involves  the  law  of  a  new  command- 
ment, 80  that  as  our  Saviour  condescended  to  love  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another.  The  in i seel lau eons  Conservatives  we 
consider  to  be  a  class  of  senatorial  veterans,  like  the  gallant 
member  for  Lincoln ;  personages  imporlant  in  the  estimation  of 
no  one  but  themselves.  Each  of  them  fosters  some  single,  puny, 
or  insulated  project, — such  for  instance  as  the  abolition  of  all 
duty  upon  insurances;  an  object  very  laudable  in  itself,  did 
there  exist  the  slightest  chance  of  its  achievement  by  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp. 

No  one  however  is  more  constant  in  sounding  the  trumpet  of 
attack  against  the  Ministerialists.  These,  as  a  close  compact 
band  of  united  warriors,  are  dwindling  every  day.  Lord  Mor- 
petli,  indeed,  avowed  at  the  close  of  an  able  speech  in  vindication 
of  their  Irish  policy,  that  they  would  exist  no  longer  upon  suf- 
ferance :  while  yet  the  whole  world  is  asking  upon  what  else  they 
can  possibly  survive.  Their  worn-out  soubriquet  of  WTiigs  no 
longer  misleads  any  one.  Their  ranks  are  becoming  fine  by  de- 
grees, and  beautifully  tesa.  Deserters  from  them  file  away  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  dcveloiiiug  themselves  as  either  Conserva- 
tives or  Liberals.  Like  the  man  who  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  until  be  had  copied  out  the  Bible,  their  reputation  is  wast- 
ing into  a  skeleton,  while  they  are  sticking  close  to  the  dead 
letter  of  their  reform  bill,— to  the  absurd  megrim  of  finality, — 
witli  ati  obstinacy  which  has  already  brought  death  to  their  elbow. 
Not  that  the  simile  Eipplies  to  any  thing  else  about  them,  except 
their  character.  With  regard  to  the  good  things  and  substanti- 
alities of  tills  life,  we  perceive  no  shadow  of  a  symptom  betoken- 
ing either  overmuch  .study  of  the  Scriptures, — or  inconvenient 
abstinence  from  pleasure,— or  any  tenaencies  towards  personal 
self-sacrifice.  We  sometimes  are  almost  tempted  to  wish,  tliat  a 
touch  of  starvation  might  iust  arouse  them  from  that  trance  of 
inactivity  and  blindness  to  their  own  interests,  which  is  not  less 
inimical  to  their  future  fame,  than  it  is  at  present  perilous  to  their 
country.  Never  since  the  Revolution,  had  a  cabinet  such  noble 
opportunities  for  being  useful  so  thrust  into  their  hands.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  divides  mankind  into  two  classes, —  those  bom  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,— and  those  with  a  wooden  ladle. 
But  our  ministers  form  a  sort  of  lerlium  quid,—  R,  perverse  set  of 
spoiled  children,  who  can  be  tuught  nothing  beyond  the  miserable 
art  of  throwing  their  sJlvt-T  spoons  away!  Their  slatesmawship, 
whenever  any  is  displayed  by  themselves  or  their  thick  and  thin 
parliamentary  supporters,  amounts  to  notliing  more  tlian  trickery 
and  tergiversation.  There  lived  a  famous  archbishop,  minister 
to  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  had  a  fashion  of  treating  his  fellow 
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subjects,  which  he  termed  using  his  fork.  For  instance,  in  ail 
mutters  of  royal  benevolences,  he  gave  notice  that  such  and  such 
sums  were  recjuired,  and  must  be  raised  for  the  service  of  l>is 
master.  If  persons,  living  in  comfortable  circumstances,  intreateii 
that  his  majesty  would  respect  their  rights,  and  spare  the  sheep 
of  his  pasture, — the  prelate  reminded  them  of  their  handsome 
raiment,  their  well-furnished  houses,  and  their  luxurious  habits 
indicative  of  considerable  ability  for  contributing  towards  the 
exchequer :  or  if  those,  in  a  state  of  apparent  depression,  pre- 
ferred the  same  prayer,  he  insisted  upon  their  having  liidden 
hoards,  augmented  by  their  frugidity  and  parsimony,  which  there- 
l)y  nnist  the  more  enable  them  to  manifest  their  pecuniary  loyalty. 
This  kind  of  argument  was  styled  the  fork  of  Archbishop  Morton; 
for  he  was  sure  to  impale  his  victims  upon  one  prong  or  the 
other.  Our  ministers  are  in  many  respects  the  Mortonians  of 
their  age.  The  people  are  told,  if  they  vigorously  demand  poli- 
tical privileges,  tiiat  they  are  clamorous  in  the  midst  of  too  many 
comforts,  and  therefore  nothing  will  be  conceded :  or  if  they 
abstain  from  positive  agitation,  they  are  then  informed,  that  they 
evidently  want  nothing,  and  therefore  of  redress  they  shall  gel 
nothing  I  The  im])rudencc  of  using  such  treacherous  weapons 
lies  here ;  namely,  in  encouraging  the  very  notion  which  good 
rulers  shoidd  wish  to  allay,  that  a  pressure  from  without  can  alone 
obtain  social  ameliorations.  It  was  on  discussingf  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  resolutions  that  Mr.  Wakley  talked  about  *the  tightness 
*  of  the  screw  i)eing  necessary  to  make  either  government  or  par- 
^  liament  yield  any  thing.'  What  else  can  be  expected,  when 
the  Premier  thus  explained  his  ideas  of  the  busmess  of  the 
country,  in  answer  to  a  review  of  the  session  taken  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst? 

'  T  must  beg  to  remind  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  buiiness 
of  tlie  country  is  not  properly  the  passing  of  laws  ;  that  parliament 
has  much  to  do  hesides  tiie  passing  (»f  laws  and  the  making  new  enact- 
ments ;  tliat  tlioy  had  something  else  to  do  l)esides  introducing  nev' 
laws,  and  amending  those  which  were  faulty  and  defective  ;  and  that 
altliou^h  many  hills  may  not  have  passed  into  laws,  and  many  mure 
may  have  been  left  uncimsidered,  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
business  of  the  country  had  been  left  unconducted  ;  becauseihe pa$si/i^ 
of  bills  and  laws  was  onb/  a  siihsidian/  and  incidental  duty  of  partia- 
me  lit :  the  prinvtjiat  duty  of  parliament  was  to  consider  theesiimaiet 
for  the  public  service,  and  to  retrench  what  was  superfluous  ;  to  correct 
what  was  amiss,  and  to  assist  the  crown  with  those  supplies  and  fnAst- 
dies  which  it  thinks  it  ri^^ht  and  necessarv  to  afford.* 

We  pass  over  the  blundering  tautology  of  this  precious  speci- 
men of  aristocratic  eloquence,  after  the  most  approved  fiuhion  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  just  to  remind  the  reader  how  excellently  Vis- 
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count  Melbourne  would  liave  served  tlie  purposes  of  our  Plan- 
tagenet  and  Tudor  princes.  True  enough  it  is,  that  panting 
supplies  formed  a  nam  feature  of  tlie  matter,  wlien  civilization 
was  a  few  centuries  younger  tlian  it  is  at  present.  But  as  has 
been  well  observed,  siiice  parliament  has  outgrown  its  infancy, 
legislation  must  constitute  its  principal  occupation.  '  Aud  not 
*  only  so, — but  what  with  the  complicated  enactments  of  the 
' Statute;- book,  and  tbe  compticated  relations  of  society,  it  is 
'  mainly  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  that  the  business  of  the 
'  country  can  be  efficiently  conducted,' 

Much  wrath  may  be  forgiven  the  Radicals,  when  the  prime 
minister  of  a  country  like  ours  is  heard  to  propound  such  theories 
upon  governmental  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  define  with 
precision  the  limits  and  numbers  of  this  parliamentary  section. 
All  radicals  are  liberals  ;  whilst  all  liberals  are  not  radicals. 
Their  compactness  and  disposable  forces  will  augment  just  as 
patience  wears  out.  Household  suffrage,  at  least  triennial  parlia- 
ments, and  above  all  the  ballot,  form  the  principal  ingredients  of 
their  creed.  For  the  last  of  these  reforms,  it  is  consolatory  to 
reflect,  that  about  250  members  feel  pledged,  under  the  philoso- 
phical auspices  of  the  greatest  among  the  meiropolitan  represen- 
tatives. The  names  of  Grote,  Hume,  Villicrs,  and  many  more 
like  them,  will  retain  an  eminent  place,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the 
future  pages  of  our  history.  Notwithstanding  a  few  ebullitions 
of  bad  temper,  with  some  occasional  eccentricities  of  conduct, 
combatant  after  combatant  is  coming  over  lo  tlieir  party.  In  the 
late  ministerial  crisis,  they  manifested  a  moderation  of  demand, 
erring  perhaps  on  that  side  ;  yet  the  small  amount  of  good  flowing 
from  the  labours  of  the  session  to  the  nation  has  accrued  from 
their  efforts  alone.  Tliey  are  also  rising  in  estimation  out  of  doors ; 
whilst  the  frequent  expression  of  their  sentiments,  within  the 
House,  quickens  the  liikewarmness  of  some,  and  checks  apostacy 
in  others,  amongst  the  ministerialists.  The  accession  of  the 
members  for  Waterford  and  Tipperary  to  ofBce,  although  in 
subordinate  capacities,  just  shows  that  administration,  whilst  not 
moving  at  more  than  a  snail's  pace,  is  yet  not  positively  at  a  stand 
still.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  leaders,  in  both  chambers, 
would  recede  rather  than  advance,  had  they  any  real  choice  in 
the  matter.  But  time,  and  events,  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, a  combination  of  cheers  and  jeers  from  friends  and  foea, 


and  the  very  ground  on  which  they  stand,  preclude  any  open  or 
""  "    ,  and  are  miserable  t 

:  yet  the  Kadicals  will  tah 
the  witty  quotation  of  Lord  Lurgan  shall  not  be  always  applica- 


avowed  retrogression.     They  may  be,  and  are  miserable  apothe- 
caries to  the  body  politic :  yet  the  Radicals  will  take  care  that 


ble  :  Hie  venditur  narcoticnm,  emeticum,  et  omne  qvodexit  in  uffi, 
prcBter  rem^divm  !  That  remedy  must  be  sought  for,  where  only 
it  is  to  be  found, — in  bringing   the   parliamentary  mind    into 
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accordance  with  popular  sympathies.  The  Lower  House  mu«t 
become  a  well-tuned  lyre,  respondin*^  with  melody  and  precisi«ni 
to  the  welfare  of  millions ;  whilst  tlie  Uppv  one  must  re-echo 
kindly  to  the  notes,  or  he  set  aside  as  a  worthless  incumbrdiici'. 
Taction  at  present  obtains  generally  the  foremost  position,  so  that 
dissonance  rin^  and  grates  through  the  three  kingdoms,  to  tlir 
dismay  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  as  well  as  the  delii^'hi 
of  those,  who  envy  our  national  glory,  and  desire  to  see  it  pros- 
trate in  the  dust. 

At  that  faction,  however,  a  heavy  blow  and  discouragenuiit 
will  have  been  dealt  by  the  contemplated  reforms  in  the  l^>^t- 
office.  A  sigh  may  not  only  now  be  *  wafted  from  Indus  to  iho 
*  pole,'  as  Pope  expressed  it,  for  a  mere  trifle, — but  for  one  j)enny, 
the  letter  of  a  peasant  girl,  attending  an  invalid  mistress  at  IVii- 
zance,  may  keep  alive  every  filial  and  affectionate  symjKithy  Ik- 
tween  herself  and  her  parents  at  Thursoe, — the  distance  being  iiu 
less  than  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  miles  by  the  mail-coarh 
road  !  No  aristocratic  cover  from  a  lordly  or  honourable  orator 
of  either  house  of  parliament  is  to  be  necessary.  If  combination^ 
have  already  proved  powerful,  as  we  know  them  to  have  doin', 
through  their  means  of  rapid,  cheap,  and  constant  intercour>o,  as 
matters  have  been  going  on  since  the  last  peace  of  twenty-four 
years  ago,  what  will  they  not  become,  when  the  rate  of  travellini: 
shall  be  augmented  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  an  exchange  of 
sentiments  from  the  Scilly  to  the  Orkney  islands,  be  achievediii  fivo 
or  six  days,  for  less  than  that  number  of  farthings  ?  To  calcularo 
the  results,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  will  be  im|>o>>ihh*. 
As  an  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, — as  placing  osji' 
of  the  dearest  luxuries  of  the  rich  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.— 
as  cpiickening  the  circulation  of  intelligence  and  human  sympa- 
thies,  both  for  good  and  evil,— jis  levelling  another  of  the  barrier^ 
between  ranks  and  classes, — it  will  be  found  a  novel  and  jiuteni 
talisman,  which  cannot  fail  to  tell  upon  our  future  destinie*^. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  peers  would  have  cast  out  the  hill 
with  indignation,  had  it  not  been  discovered  too  late,  that  soiiu* 
former  obscure  act  already  conferred  the  necessary  authority  up*^ii 
the  Treasury ;  which,  backed  by  a  large  majority  in  tlie  (.oin- 
mons,  <is  well  as  the  thundering  demand  of  the  multitude,  felt  at 
once  prepared  to  please  the  people  rather  than  their  lordshipN 
and  even  defy  the  hitter  to  their  faces  should  it  be  necessary  to 
do  so.  We  only  wish  that  similar  firmness  had  been  displayed  a* 
to  North  America,  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies;  eras  to  clauses, 
not  to  say  principles,  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  and  Constabulary 
I'orce  Bills,  or  as  to  gratuitous  insults  manifested,  in  the  worst 
taste  and  spirit,  towards  the  new  corporations  of  Bolton,  Birminir- 
ham,  and  Nianchester.  Immense  masses  of  our  fellow-suhjects 
have  been  cut  to  the  heart  throngh  some  of  these  measures ;  whikt 
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such,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  parliamentary  weakness  of 
the  cabinet,  that  twenty-eight  of  their  own  billsi,  if  we  mistake 
not,  have  been  extinguished  during  the  past  session  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  our  few  remaining  pages  for  this  article  warn  us 
to  be  brief,  and  we  turn  therefore  from  the  governors  to  the 
governed, — from  the  crown  and  parliament  to  the  People  theiiH 
selves,  surveyed  for  an  instant  as  they  may  fairly  be,  under  the 
heads  of  proprietors, — capitalists, — the  learned  pro fcssions,— re- 
tailers,— and  operatives. 

By  proprietors  we  mean  all  those  who  subsist  independently 
upon  vested  property,  either  in  land,  houses,  funds,  or  railway- 
shares,  mortgages,  and  so  forth.  Lord  Brougham  once  said  that 
few  persons,  possessing  £500  a  year  were  not  conservatives ;  a 
state  of  things  which  is  however  giadually  altering  every  day,  in 
favour  of  liberalism.  Harvey  used  to  remark,  with  regard  to  his 
grand  discovery,  that  he  expected  none  to  adopt  his  views,  who 
were  above  forty  years  of  age ;  and  so  wilh  respect  to  mighty 
intellectual  or  political  revolutions,  prejudices  cleave  the  closest 
to  those  who  conceive  their  manhood  to  have  been  consolidated 
and  matured  amongst  such  as  were  always  reiterating,  '  Wisdom 
'  will  die  with  us.'  But  in  fact  the  mightiest  effect  of  the  Refonn 
Bill  is  frequently  overlooked  altogether.  We  allude  to  the  mar- 
vellous  change  which  has  come  over  the  professions  of  conserva- 
tism itself.  A  generous  Tory  of  the  preaenl  day  is  a  better  trierul 
to  the  masses  and  middle  classes  than  many  a  Whig  or  patriot 
was  under  Walpole,  the  Pelhams,  or  even  ten  years  ago !  Our 
proprietors,  are  still  selfish  and  purblind  enough,  all  the  world 
knows ;  but  experience  and  circumstances  are  leaching  thousands 
amongst  them  better  lessons  by  rote  at  all  events ;  and  their  chief 
besetting  sin  lies  in  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  not  to  see  this, 
as  well  as  in  avowing  perpetual  or  literal  adherence  to  the  pro- 
fane, obsolete  toasts,  watch-words,  or  opinions  of  forgotten  times, 
which  have  been  long  since  swept  away  into  the  limbo  of  vanitie*, 
— if  not  into  utter  oblivion.     The  doctrines  in  connection  with 

f>roperty,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  or  that 
andlords  have  a  right  to  command  the  nifirageB  of  thor  tenantry,* 
still  linger,  and  perhaps  will  do  so  for  many  years  in  tfie  precincts 
of  Clumber  ParK,  and  other  ducal  castles ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  most  princely  fortunes  in  the  realm  are  held 
and  dispensed  by  nobler  magnates,  under  the  influence  of  far 
more  generous  sentiments.  The  rising  generation  were  sown  of 
another  seed,  than  that  scattered  by  the  admirers  of  Lord  Bute, 
or  the  promoters  of  the  first  American  war.  From  serpents' 
teeth  no  other  crop  could  be  expected  than  one  of  armed  men. 
Schools,  Bibles,  missionary,  and  religious  societies,  together 
with  the  multiplying  rays  of  light  shed  around  from  our  periodical 
press,  will  whiten  the  immense  mental  fields  of  millions  for  a 
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totally  different  harvest, — for  such  results  as  would  have  made 
Milton,  and  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  Bacon,  to  rejoice  in  their 
beds,  and  break  forth  into  raptures  of  praise*  We  admit  that  we 
are  now  looking  forward  to  an  era  beyond  the  approaching  strug- 
gle,— to  the  brighter  years  of  a  post  nubUa  Phoebusj — to  a  land 
of  Beulah,  which  must  be  reached  through  a  valley,  like  the 
shadow  of  death,  after  many  a  conflict  wiu  Apollyon !  Just  at 
this  peculiar  crisis,  the  majority  of  our  proprietors  seem  hugging 
the  musty  moth-eaten  rags  of  their  old  feudalism  in  closer  fol£ 
than  ever;  but  it  is  for  the  last  time:  as  travellers  sometimes 
carry  with  them  a  worn-out  coat  for  their  final  journey,  though  it 
tears  to  pieces  almost  in  the  very  act  of  putting  it  on. 

Our  capitalists  generally  know  better  than  to  confound  rights 
of  property  with  rights  of  conscience.  Too  many  of  them  have 
sprung  from  the  classes  below,  to  penmt  their  sympathies  to  be 
exclusively  enlisted  on  the  side  of  a  class  above  them, — although 
by  the  way,  only  in  its  own  estimation*  A  few  such  indeed  there 
are  in  our  provincial  cities  and  towns,  who  having  been  aldermen 
in  the  days  of  municipal  exclusiveness,  cling  to  scarlet  cloaks  and 
golden  chains,  as  types  or  even  sacred  symbols^  denoting  the 
worshipful  superiority  of  their  pockets !  These  constitute  a  spe- 
cies by  themselves,  of  ignoble,  discreditable  exceptions.  As  a 
body  our  monied  men  have  their  uninvested  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  usefully  circulating  through  the  innumerable  vdns 
and  arteries  of  our  commonwealth,  sustaining  all  tfa^  manifold 
varieties  of  national  industry.  They  and  the  mami&cturins  in- 
terests are  identified ;  and  most  usually  we  find  tbem  firiends  to 
free  trade,  so  far  as  the  possession  of  su£5cient  information  vrill 
allow  them  to  be.  They  have  yet,  without  a  doubt,  very  much 
to  learn  ;  but  all  hearts,  eyes,  purses,  and  nerves  amongst  them 
are  happily  opening  to  the  atrocious  enormities  of  the  com  laws. 
They  feel  with  an  eloquent  lady  yet  alive,  that  *  England  is  firuit- 
'  ful  in  corn,  but  yet  more  in  men  and  marts,  whieh  she  chooses 
^  to  make  barren  of  food.  England  has  com  on  her  hills,  com  in  her 
'  vallies,  corn  waving  over  her  plains ;  yet  this  com  is  not  enough 
'  or  not  always  enough,  for  the  multitudes  who  gather  together  in 
'  her  villages,  and  throi^  her  cities,  and  multiply  about  her  work- 
'  houses.  If  this  corn  is  not  enough, — England's  duty  is, — not  to 
'  starve  hundreds,  nor  half-starve  thousands  of  her  children,  but  to 
^  bring  corn  out  from  all  the  apparatus  of  her  arts*  She  should 
'  bring  out  corn  from  her  looms,  corn  from  her  forses,  com  from 
'  lier  mines  ;  and  when  more  than  all  this  is  wanted, let  her  multiply 
*  her  looms  and  her  forges,  and  sink  new  mines,  from  which  other 
'  millions  may  derive  their  bread.*  What  we  regret  moat  is,  that  a 
turn  for  speculation,  which  within  certain  limits  conduces  to  public 
advantage,  has  been  excited  into  a  rage  and  a  mania.  It  may  be 
said  of  speculation  as  of  fire,  that  it  is  a  very  good  servant,  but  a 
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Tery  bad  master.  To  raise  the  social  puise  to  an  acii^e  healthy 
rate,  we  can  well  undersiand  to  be  highly  beneficial ;  yet  our 
earnest  desire  is  to  keep  as  short  of  fever  as  possible.  From 
the  various  developiueiiu  of  covetousness,  rather  than  wholesome 
industrial  energy,,  much  of  our  artificiality  and  complication  of 
system  has  arisen :  and  whenever  modi6cadons  grow  necessary, 
as  they  must  through  the  simple  lapse  of  time,  to  omit  other 
obvious  disturbing  causes,  machinery  so  intricate  and  multiform 
will  crash,  and  tear,  and  tumble  about  our  ears,  with  ten  times 
the  sufieriog  that  would  occur,  were  our  habits  less  ambitious. 
We  only  wish  further  lo  add,  that  should  the  cracks  and  chasms 
yawn  much  further  apart,  than  some  of  them  are  doing  at  the 
present  moment,  immense  amounts  of  capital,  loirether  with 
entire  commercial  interests  in  which  myriads  are  inextricably 
involved,  will  be  hurled  headlotig  into  a  gulf  of  destruction, 
leaving  few  traces  behind  them  except  piteous  misery  and  woe. 

The  learned  professions  may  be  thought  scarcely  to  demand  a 
remark,  being  so  notoriously  within  reach  of  universal  observa- 
tion. Medit^  mrai  appear  on  the  whole  to  consider  themselves 
exempted  from  the  spiiere  of  politics, — notwithslandiug  several 
remarkable  instancee  to  the  contrary.  The  Collie  of  Surgeons 
and  Apothecaries'  Hall  are  their  two  houses  of  profee^onal  inter- 
est. They  are  at  all  events  more  like  lookers  on,  ilian  partici- 
pants in  the  fray  of  those  conflicting  questions,  which  sometimes 
?o  so  far  amongst  others,  as  to  dissolve  even  natural  afEniiies. 
'he  bar  is  political  enough,  yet  its  members  make  better  advo- 
cates than  statesmen ;  the  lai^fest  portion  cX  them  taki^,  a>  ia 
generally  believed,  the  Conservative  side.  Our  clergy  arid 
pastors  probably  feel  more,  and  express  more,  than  the  lawyers 
do  upon  these  subjects.  They  have  in  truth  deeper  stakes  and 
interests  in  the  now  somewhat  darkening  drama.  The  noncon- 
formists might  borrow  sundry  hints  from  ministers  of  the  Esta* 
blishment,  in  hanging  close  together  ibr  general  purposes,  or  in 
other  words,  merging  personal  di^rencea  in  some  one  mart 
magnum  of  genenl  agreement.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  nught 
be  acted  upon  amongst  Dissenten,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  just  views,  without  any  inconvenient  or  inexpedient  com- 
promise of  sectional  peculiarities :  take  the  case  of  combining  for 
the  abolition  of  church-rates  as  a  case  in  point.  The  uf^olders 
of  state-churches  have  caught  all  manner  of  alarms.  Their 
armour  is  on,  their  battalions  are  organised,  prelates,  deans,  pre- 
bendaries, and  archdeacons  keep  thrar  wigs  ready  powdered  for 
proper  occasions,  and  even  those  who  preach  the  gospel  faithfully, 
build  away  with  one  hand,  brandishing  their  worldly  weapons  in 
the  other.  From  what  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
heard  with  our  own  ears,  not  even  hired  aUomies  are  more  active 
and  effective  agents  at  elections,  than  are  the  established  clergy. 
T  T  2 
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They  fasten  upon  some  religious  question,  to  sound  it  as  a  trumpet 
of  war,  for  assembling  their  followers  in  the  field,  and  to  serve  as 
a  sort  of  apology  for  being  there  themselves.  The  new  commu- 
tation of  tithes  has  conferred  on  them  an  enormous  pecuniary 
benefit.  The  ancient  caricature  is  perhaps  no  longer  applicable 
of  the  tail  of  a  tithe-pig  disappearing  between  the  purple  lips  of 
some  very  reverend  cathedral  dignitary;  but  another  portrait 
may  well  be  drawn  of  a  Church  receiving  into  her  cofiers  five 
millions  sovereigns  a  year,  and  gravely  protesting,  in  all  the  ple- 
nitude of  professed  disinterestedness,  that  she  had  just  so  many 
annual  reasons  for  things  continuing  cls  they  are  ! 

Our  retailers  want  the  Ballot,  nor  can  it  be  much  longer  with- 
held ;  but  they  desire  it  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They  and  the 
farmers  are  descending  fast  in  tlie  social  scale  from  their  being 
counted  over  by  their  customers  and  landlords,  in  every  sharp 
contest,  exactly  as  drivers  count  cattle  at  a  fair.  Conscience  is 
made  such  a  mere  mockery  in  the  matter,  that  the  franchise  is 
demoralizing,  where  it  ought  to  purify.  Shopkeepers  as  a  class, 
from  their  circumstances,  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  their 
destitution  of  knowledge,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  worst  in- 
fluences of  bribery  or  intimidation, — or  at  least  to  what  amounts 
to  those  evils.  Having  lost  their  self-respect  in  too  many  in- 
stances, through  moral  cowardice,  the  standard  of  honesty  itself, 
in  other  dealings  or  transactions,  has  been  lowered  down.  Max- 
ims like  that  in  Leviticus,  '  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just 
'ephah,  and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have,'  float  ofien  rather  loosely 
upon  the  unstable  waves  of  bitter  expediency,  instead  of  being 
grounded  as  tliey  once  were,  in  the  very  roots  of  the  heart  and 
conscience.  The  denunciation  of  St  James  against  those  keep- 
ing back  the  fair  wages  of  our  husbandmen  should  oflen  lead 
farmers  to  listen  and  tremble.  Though  the  latter  may  plead,  that 
they  are  squeezed  by  their  proprietors,  they  squeeze  most  un- 
mercifully in  return.  Indeed  the  dura  ilia  messorum  have  been 
proverbial,  from  the  days  of  Horace  to  our  own.  But  in  this  way 
it  is,  that  one  mischief  begets  a  score ;  moral  nuisances  infest  the 
enclosures  of  our  cultivators,  as  well  as  the  counters  of  our  trades- 
men ;  and  while  they  themselves  groan,  those  beneath  them  com- 
plain still  more,  till  the  basement  of  the  social  pyramid  rocks  to  its 
owest  foundations. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  more  than  a  glimpse  ai 
the  operatives.  Here  are  the  hands  and  feet, — ^we  may  almost 
say  the  heart, — or  every  thing  except  the  head — of  die  commu- 
nity. What  a  mass  of  souls  and  bodies, — of  afiections  and  sym- 
pathies,—of  mortals  doomed  to  labour, — of  immortals  destined  to 
eternity !  It  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  they  have  never 
hitherto  received  one  hundredth  portion  of  the  attention  which 
their  circumstances  deserve ;  nor  will  they  ever,  we  will  under- 
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take  to  affirm,  until  the  organic  framework  of  our  representation 
is  materially  altered.  Is  the  pension  of  some  twentieth  cousin 
twice  removed  of  some  peer  or  illustrious  commoner  presumed  to 
be  in  peril  before  a  committee  appointed  by  parliament  to  revise 
or  remove  that  great  national  abomination  ? — then  how  grand  b 
the  stir, — how  delicate  the  attention  shown, — ^liow  earnest  the 
desire  of  alleviating  sensibility, — how  full  and  perfect  is  the  re- 
paration afforded.  But  for  those  rivers  of  tears  which  poverty  or 
toil  is  shedding  every  night  in  secret, — for  those  countless  groans, 
amongst  working  millions,  which,  could  they  be  blended  into  one, 
and  conducted  to  the  proper  point,  would  rend  the  roof  of  the 
House  of  Commons, — for  all  these,  we  repeat  it,  the  eflective 
actual  sympathy  may  be  summed  up  as  a  positive  nothingness ! 
Take  as  recent  instances^  the  bill  for  suspending  an  eighteen 
penny  duty  upon  the  Duke  of  Mnrllinrmi^h':  nlT  -.vnnri-  frr,m  the 
Post-office,  a  sinecure  which  lia*  |>/  ]  i  '        .t;  mal 

iiinds  £650,000  in  the  last  130  years, — as  compared  with  the 
treatment  shown  towards  the  complaint  of  certain  parties,  ua- 
prisoned  like  common  felons,  previous  to  trial  for  political 
offences.  Contrast  the  £70,000  for  stables  at  Windsor,  with  the 
£30,000  for  the  education  of  sixteen  millions;  a  grant  extorted 
by  the  miserable  majority  of  two  for  the  welfare  of  a  popolatioa 
so  sunk  in  ignorance,  that  a  fanatic  could  raise  adherents,  and 
lead  them  to  destruction,  under  the  fullest  impression,  first  that 
he  was  Sir  William  Courteney, — then  that  he  was  Baron  Roth- 
child, — then  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Devon, — and,  lastly,  that  be 
was  the  Saviour  of  the  world  :  all  this  too,  be  it  never  forgotten, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wealthiest  archiepiscopal  metropolis 
of  the  richest  established  church  in  the  world  1  And  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  Chartism  is  departed,  while  things  go  on  unmodi- 
fied and  unmitigated, — just  because  the  scum  of  the  first  move- 
ments, the  physical- force  enthusiasts,  have  been  committed  to 
gaol,  or  transported  to  Australia  ?  Our  readers  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  it  is  far  otherwise.  A  deep  and  dark  mine  of^  dis- 
content is  widening  every  moment  under  the  platforms  and  bul- 
warks of  our  national  prosperity.  Ignorance,  the  real  Guy 
Fawkes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  Riot,  and  Immorally, 
and  neglected  Pauprism,  all  in  one  conspiracy,  are  heaping  up 
fearfully  those  explosive  materials,  which  wait  only  for  the  train 
and  match  of  an  opportunity.  Matters  can  never  proceed  in 
safety,  for  any  length  of  time,  should  ancient  abuses  continue  to 
be  cherished,  and  necessary  reforms  be  resisted.  Earl  Grey 
came  into  office  upon  pledges,  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  this  country  will  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  played  with,  or  flit- 
tered away.  His  grand  measure  was  framed  upon  an  acknow- 
ledged principle,  that  real  and  substantial  representation  was  to 
be   the   pillar  of  government.      The  result  has   been,   that  in 


aof        7%c  OviM  .■  the  PariMHMrf  /  mud  ll»  I^tfb. 

England  nioeteeD,  and  in  Ifelud  otdyflr*  mat  mdL  ««t  of  Ae 
adiJt  male  population,  poueaa  Ote  fiammUe;  loSkt  mvat  &raaed 
electoral  aection  of  the  comnanity,  not  VOM  limm  two<6ftlu  an 


^le  to  enjoy  the  sufiraigei  wiAoat  bong  JBgaei,  aomiptejl,  or 
ictimidatedbj  the  purses,  infiuenee,  aadpowar  of  Ae  mnatoatej. 
The  moTement  therefore  most  go  forvud ;  nnoe  even  a  pause 
proves  ruinous, — ^wbllat  to  recede,  is  noAmt  Bon  nor  1cm  iban 
to  &1I  track  upon  rerolntioD.  Wesi^,  letonrprMcnt^  atmj 
other  cabinet,  remain  altogethadea^—iflfaej  dare.  ItwouMbe 
as  Aough  twi>  poor  creature^  were  dyiag  tfatcwigfa  dealitmnii,  and 
there  was  to  come  into  tbor  abooB  sove  litde,  weU-^iessed, 
plau»ble,  cunning-looking  gendemiB,  who  wkoM  thoa  accost 
them,  after  considerable  inrestigatioa  vt  their  pnnAil  cucobi- 
atances,— '  My  friends,  you  are  both  m  Aw  wont  pOMiUe  eondi- 
'  don,  with  dissolution  hard  at  haodj'  yat  tbere  grovi  a  ■e£diie 

*  in  goar  own  garian,  which  nidit  oore  fladi  of  yon  ftrthwilh. 
'  One  hundred  drops  would  affoKyoubeddi  and  I 
'  of  this  balsam,  I  shall  Mily  pennit  you,  JoAa  Bm, 
'taea\  and  you,  PaeMy,  my  Any,  BHatbeeoDtmtwMi  only  fl«ct 

*  — nor  is  it  of  any  use  for  either  of  yoa  to  eoaqituB  about  Ae 
'  short  allowance,  for  I  am  the  son  ofyoor  noble 
'  doctor  of  the  state, — an  oratm,  hiatorian,  and  pt 

*  1  am  called  amongst  men,  tlie  right  hoBombk  LurA  Mm 
'  Finakti/' 

But  as  we  mentioned  some  p^Kea  bae^  the  tpm^oa  reoon, 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  We  have  deoMoMntod  bcAn  m 
this  journal,  that  an  oligar  ',  t  ted  with  uieipoiMble  pe««r, 
weighs  down  our  best  ener|  b   rroondedt  as  aU  ainst  allow, 

we  now  are,  with  difficulties  i  >■  y  band,— wtth  the  iathutria) 
classes  foaming  and  chafi  1  an  ocean  previoni  to  a  atann,— 
with  a  monopoly  in  the  "*       >^aod,  deranauiig  the  moat 

important  oi  our  commercial  i  and  provineiar  imm  addiiw 

ad  Ubitum  to  the  currency  of  the  a  un^, — wiA  an  Eatabliriied 
Church  ana^ematizing  the  Bi  of  El«kicatiott  (to  tiAner  ude 

the  Channel, — and  with  the  Com  i  wa,  abon^  if  we  imalihe  not, 
to  develop  the  fol  m  lii  ot  Aeir  natnt^ — we  repeat  i^ 
that  amidst  abuses  un      r  eafloctniting,  andfcMmon 

either  unfaithfol  or  imoeciie,  <  o<  pe  under  ProrMi— e'  liea  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  Hou  ai  Pariitment  to  tbe  wants  of  die 
people.  We  must  en  i  to  procure,  wiA  tbe  leeet  poaiAde 
delay.  Household  Suffix  '  ana  the  tllot,  ao  that  Out  belt  pntmi 
of  our  operatives  may  have  a  voice  id  tbe  legiiiatorBt  anadi  be 
protected  in  its  exercise.  We  fl  satiafled  tliit  ^  ■BBearaa  of 
tills  sort,  the  reasonable  might  vred  frem  the-«np 

and  so  the  force  and  momentum  of  As  auHMa-be  i  _ 
from  disorder  to  peace,  or  at  least  to  p  umenL     But 

how    any  extensive  reform,  either  rf  i 
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character,  is  to  be  b^mcvc  1, 
peerage,  we  profess  ourseh  ly 

rule  of  the  satirist  is  a  goo 

Nee  Deus  intersit^  nisi  dignus  Tindice  nod«f ; 

yet  surely  that  precise  nodus  has  now  come  to  pass  in  our  history. 
Were  the  crown  to  exert  its  prerogative,  after  a  fashion  befittiiio^ 
the  occasion,  one  noble  remedial  act  might  invest  our  household 
ers  with  that  which,  we  must  ever  contend,  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms  gave  them.  Taxation,  heavy  as  it  is,  would 
be  borne  cheerfully  when  running  parallel  with  representation ; 
or  as  nearly  so  as  circumstances  allow.  Great  fiscal  chanffe» 
would  undoubtedly  follow ;  but  that  must  be  the  case,  do  what 
we  will.  Our  main  desire  is,  that  seeing  these  alterations  to  be 
inevitable,  they  may  be  brought  about  peaceably  and  not  violently. 
Meanwhile  Chartism  diffuses  itself  rapidly ;  by  which  we  mean 
not  physical-force  insanity,  but  the  growing  impression,  that  he 
who  sits  under  his  roof-tree,  paying  imposts  whether  directly  Or 
indirectly  for  the  protection  which  the  law  affords  hhn, — and  who 
may  be  drawn  at  any  moment  to  serve  in  the  militia,  or  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  act  in  defence  of  his  country, — ought  to  have  the 
elective  franchise.  Should  this  be  granted  in  due  season,  wiflb 
due  wisdom,  and  in  a  gracious  manner,  all  may  yet  be  safe ;  and 
although  we  look  round,  rather  despondingly,  we  confess,  for 
those  able  enough,  and  honest  enough,  to  apply  the  only  real 
remedy, — we  pray  God,  that  such  may  be  yet  raised  up,  in  hia 
own  time  and  way,  so  as  that  our  beloved  land  may  subside  from 
her  present  state  of  alarm,  uneasiness,  and  uncertainty,  into  the 
smooth  waters  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  concord. 


Memoirs  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlboroughyand  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Anne.     By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.     Two  volumes  8vo.     JLiondon: 

Henry  ColborD.     1839. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  Mrs.  Thomson  remarks,  '  that  both  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  two  persons  who  acquired  in  their  life- 
time as  great  a  share  of  celebrity  as  any  British  subjects  ever  enjoyed, 
incurred  a  risk  of  not  being  commemorated,  after  their  decease,  by  any 
connected  and  adequate  work.'  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  able  and 
elaborate  Life  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim  has  supplied  this  lack  of  setvio^, 
so  far  as  the  duke  is  concerned,  and  the  voltimes  now  before  as,  wHI 
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be  accepted  by  a  discerning  public,  as  a  full  acquittal  of  the  claims  ff 
his  imperious,  intriguing,  and  talented  wife.  About  two  years  befiire 
her  death  this  remarkable  woman  published,  her  own  Vindication  un- 
der the  title  of  *  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duche» 
of  Marlborough,  from  her  first  coming  to  Court,  to  the  year  IJl^/ 
which  excessively  galled  many  of  her  enemies,  both  personal  and  poli- 
tical, and  elicited  several  acrimonious  replies.  The  book  was  revised 
bv  tlie  historian  Hook — and  lost  in  consequence  much  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  her  ladyship's  style ;  yet  it  '  is  replete  with  ability, 
carrying  a  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  the  authoress,  and  unfolding 
the  motives  by  which  she  was  actuated,  with  force  and  clearness.'  A 
concise  and  meagre  biography  of  the  duchess,  probably  '  ordered  and 
paid  for  by  her/  was  subsequently  issued  in  1 745,  and  to  these  two 
\^'orks  we  have  hitherto  been  restricted,  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  history  of  the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  woman  of  her 
age. 

Mrs.  Thomson  has  undertaken  to  supply  what  was  yet  wanted  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  proud  duchess,  at  once  the  subject  and  the 
mistress  of  Queen  Anne,  and  no  candid  reader  will  close  her  volumes 
without  a  grateful  appreciation  of  her  labors.  She  has  spared  no  pains 
to  gather  up  every  scrap  of  information  yet  existing,  and  has  happily 
succeeded  in  setting  the  intrigues  and  fluctuations  which  marked  the 
career  of  her  heroine  in  a  clearer  light  than  had  previously  been  done. 
The  life  of  the  duchess  of  iMarlborough  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
politics  of  AA'illiani  III.  and  of  Anne's  reigns,  that  we  must  kunw 
much  of  the  latter  in  order  dulv  to  understand  the  former.  The  main 
object  of  the  work,  however,  is  *to  develop  private  history,  connecting 
it  by  general  remarks,  with  the  leading  events  of  the  day.'  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  chiefly  interesting, 
and  their  value  would  have  been  increased  if  the  style  had  been  some- 
what more  condensed  and  spirited. 


Tke  New  Excitement ;  or  a  Book  to  induce  Young  People  to  Read. 
For  1840.  Containing  Remarkable  Appearancet  in  Nature^  Signal 
Preservations,  and  Such  Incidents  as  are  Particularly  Fitted  to 
Assist  the  Youthful  Mind.  By  the  Editor  of  •  The  New  Excite- 
ment' for  1838  and  1839,  and  of  'The  Excitement'  for  the  Pre- 
ceding years.     Edinburgh  :   W.  Innes. 

The  name  of  the  estimable  editor  of  this  little  volume  will  serve  as 
a  sutticient  introduction  of  it  to  the  confidence  of  our  readers.  De- 
signed to  *  furnish  innocent  and  amusing  reading  for  young  people/ 
it  is  miscellaneous  in  its  contents^  yet  carefully  guarded  against  the 
infusion  of  any  sentiment  tending  to  lower  the  tone  or  impair  the  force 
of  moral  j)rinciple.  The  incidents  recorded  are,  in  many  cases,  in- 
structive as  well  as  interesting,  and  the  whole  volume  is  happily 
adapted  to  rouse  the  slothful  mind,  and  to  induce  a  taste  for  reading 
where  it  had  not  previously  existed.  To  the  juvenile  members  of  oui 
own  family  it  is  the  most  welcome  visitor  we  can  introduce. 
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Government  of  Canai    .2  \  of  the  I  ( 

Year  1774,  on  the  Bill  for  Mi  u 

the  Government  of  Quebec,     j  t      ,  .ne  i^n  i 

Hon,  Sir  Henry   Cavendish,  .  rt,,  ivi'       er  of  Los      v,*iei; 
first  published  by  J.  Wright,  a        p  <     J        <      c  i 

the  Second  Edition  of  Mitchel  s        p  oj  .  i  r\ 

in  the  Debates,     8vo.  pp«  303.  ijondon :  f. 

An  invaluable  addition  to  the  parliamentary  history  of  our  oonntry, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  is  interested  in 
the  discussions  now  afloat  respecting  Canada.  '  Two  generations  have 
passed  away^  and  yet  the  debates  (recorded  in  this  volume)  might  be 
conceived  to  be  those  of  yesterday  ;»so  completely  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  brought  round  by  time  to  the  point  from  which  they 
first  started/  It  has  long  been  matter  of  regret,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons  in  the  1 3th  parliament  of  Great  Britain^  commencing 
in  May,  1768,  and  ending  in  June,  1774,  should,  in  consequence  of 
the  strict  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  house,  have  remained  nearly 
a  blank  in  our  history.  We  rejoice  to  learn  tliat  Mr.  Wright,  guided 
by  a  curious  passage  in  '  Almon's  Biographical  Anecdotes,'  has  at 
length  succeeded  in  discovering  amongst  the  Egerton  Manuscripts,  a 
voluminous  report  of  the  debates  of  this  period,  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish,  one  of  the  members  of  the  house.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  a  specimen,  which  is  to  be  followed  up  by  the  publication  of 
the  whole  in  four  or  five  volumes,  if  suflicient  encouragement  be  ob- 
tained. There  cannot  surely  be  any  doubt  on  this  point,  for  a  more 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature  can  scarcely  be  im£igined. 
It  would  be  disgraceful  in  the  last  degree  if  such  an  undertaking 
should  not  prove  eminently  successful.  From  the  specimen  which 
this  volume  furnishes  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  convic- 
tion, that  by  the  projected  publication,  a  fuller  and  more  life-like 
report  will  be  obtained  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  than  is 
possessed  of  the  debates  of  any  other  prior  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
standing  order  of  the  house. 


A  Praxis  on  the  Latin  Potential  and  Subjunctive  Moodsy  being  an 
Attempt  to  Illustrate  their  Nature  andC onstruction  in  the  way  of 
Exercise,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Maclure,  LL.D.  London :  John 
Mortimer.     1839. 

This  is  in  some  respects  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  various  uses 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  but  it  is  deformed  by  the  obsolete  and  absurd 
theory  of  a  potential  mood  distinct  from  the  subjunctive.  When  even 
in  Greek  the  best  grammarians  are  agreed  in  regarding  what  are  called 
the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods  as  in  reality  one  mood,  (the  one 
being  the  conjunctive  of  the  principal  tenses,  and  the  other  the  con- 
junctive of  the  historical  tenses,)  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  revive  the 
useless  figment  of  a  Latin  potential  mood. 

VOL.    VI.  u  u 
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The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  P latter ^  a  Schoobnaster  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  Translated  from  ifte  German.  By  the  Translator 
of  Lavater's  Original  Maxims.     London :  Wertbeim.     1839. 

This  is  an  interesting  biography  of  a  singular  man  in  an  eitraor- 
dinary  period.  It  is  a  practical  and  vivid  exemplification  of  the  de. 
terniined  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties^  and 
will  be  read  'with  great  pleasure.  It  gives  a  view  of  one  side,  and  a 
very  curious  side,  of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts. 


1.  The  French  Master  for  the  Nursery :  or  Early  Lesmns  in  French 
By  M.  Lepage,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  in  London. 

2.  Lepage's  French  School,     Part  I.     L'Ecbode  Paris* 

3.  Lepage's  French  School.     Part  II.   Gift  of  Conversation.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson.     1839. 

The  above  works  are  intended  to  form  a  complete  French  course  ; 
and  any  one  who  will  go  through  them  as  the  author  recommends  maj 
make  himself  master  of  the  language.  But  unfortunately  the  difficulty 
is  not  in  finding  good  books  for  teaching  French,  but  in  getting  them 
worked  through  with  perseverance.  It  is  mere  empiricism  to  talk  of 
acquiring  any  language  thoroughly  (and  if  not  acquired  thoroughly  it 
is  not  acquired  at  all)  in  a  short  time.  A  smattering  of  a  dozen  kn. 
guages  may  be  got  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  to  learn  any  one  well  is  a  work 
of  time,  and  of  a  long  time  too.  What  is  wanted  is  the  resolution  /i 
go  regularly  through  some  course. 


Supplementary  Notes  to  the  Third  Edition  of^  The  Law  of  Christ 
Respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  the  Payment  of  Tribute,' 
By  John  Brown,  D.D.     8vo.  pp.  123.     London :  Ball^  Arnold,  and 

Co. 

On  looking  over  the  third  edition  of  his  volume  *  On  the  Law  of 
Christ,'  &c.,  Dr.  Bro^vn  informs  us,  that  'various  remarks  occurred,  and 
a  number  of  passages,  I  had  overlooked,  or  had  met  with  in  the  course 
of  subsequent  reading,  suggested  themselves  to  me,  as  fitted  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  important  topics  treated  in  the  work.'  Therf 
were  noted  for  future  use,  in  the  event  of  another  edition  being  re- 
quired, but  were  ultimately  found  to  be  so  numerous  and  important. 
that  he  resolved  on  '  immediately  printing  them  as  a  Supplement.' 
In  the  propriety  of  this  resolution  we  fully  concur f:— our  only  fear  is 
that  in  this  day  of  light  and  hasty  reading,  few  will  be  disposed  to  ex. 
amine  with  sufficient  diligence  the  invaluable  materiak  with  which  he 
has  supplied  them.  We  counsel  all  our  readers  to  do  so^  and  feel  con- 
fident of  their  thanks  should  they  take  our  advice.  The  various 
reading  and  discriminating  judgment  of  the  esteemed  author  are  sig- 
nally conspicuous  throughout  his  excerpts. 


Brief  Notices* 

Scripture  Illustrations  ;  being  a  Series  of 

fVood,  Illustrative  of  the  Geography  a       k  j 

and  Demonstrating  the  Truth  of  the        npiurts  jr 
Nature  and  the  Remains  of  the  Works  of  Man,         \  x 
and  Remarks,     By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  La  Trobe,  M.ii..  ij  j 

don  :  L.  and  G.  Seeley. 

The  character  of  this  publication  will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract 
from  the  brief  Introduction  which  is  prefixed  to  it,  '  The  following 
series  of  engravings/  remarks  Mr.  La  Trobe,  '  illustrative  of  Scripture 
scenes,  has  been  chiefly  selected  from  works  of  acknowledged  worth 
and  fidelity.  The  travels  of  Ainslie,  Buckingham,  Ferbin,  Le  Brun, 
Niebuhr,  Parsons,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Wittman,  and  others^  are  the 
sources  whence  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  derived.  The  author 
of  the  accompanying  letter  .press  has  no  claim  to  the,  merit  of  the  selec- 
tion, as  it  had  been  made  long  before  it  was  referred  to  his  notice. 
His  object,  in  his  particular  department,  has  been  to  blend  instruction 
with  pleasant  reading — to  avoid  fanciful  descriptions  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  dry  skeleton  statements  on  the  other.  It  has  been  his  aim  also, 
when  opportunity  permitted,  *  to  speak  a  word  in  season,'  that  the 
spirit  might  be  refreshed,  as  well  as  the  understanding  profited.' 


The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation*  By  William 
Chillingworth,  M.A.  Two  vols.  London:  The  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

A  neat  and  cheap  edition,  without  alteration  or  abridgment,  of  the 
most  masterly  defence  of  Protestantism  in  our  language. 

The  Young  Man  from  Home.  By  John  Angell  James.  London : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society 

An  excellent  companion  and  most  judicious  adviser,  which  we 
heartily  recommend  to  the  confidence  of  every  youth,  and  especially  of 
those  who  are  quitting  the  parental  roof. 


Geography  of  the  Bible :  or  Sotne  Account  of  the  Countries  and 
Places  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture,  London :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Another  of  those  useful  little  volumes  by  the  publication  of  which 
the  Tract  Society  is  so  admirably  fulfilling  its  vocation.  It  is  mainly 
a  reprint  of  a  small  work  issued  a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Alexander,  of  Princeton,  in  North  America,  and  entitled  'A  Geography 
of  the  Bible.'  Numerous  additions  and  some  corrections  have  been 
made  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  more  complete  and  instructive. 

The  Convalescent,  Twelve  Letters  on  Recovery  from  Sickness,  By 
Mrs.  Gilbert,     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  tenderness  of  maternal  love  blended  with  a  tone  of  deep  Chris- 
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tian  earnestness  pervades  these  letters,  and  renders  them  singularlv 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  Avritten.  We  need  say 
no  more  to  commend  them  to  religious  parents. 
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Art.  I.  The  Life  and  Thnes  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  By 
a  Member  of  the  Noble  Houses  of  Huntingdon  and  Ferrers.  2  Vols. 
8vo.     London  :  Simpkin  and  Co.     1839. 

/^  N  first  taking  up  these  volumes,  we  had  no  other  intention 
^^  than  of  indulging  in  some  cogitations,  on  the  religious  state 
of  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  our  purpose  to  have  written  an  essay  rather  than  a  critique, 
— a  practice  too  common  perhaps  amongst  the  members  of  our 
craft.  From  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  we  have,  however, 
been  diverted,  by  the  unparalleled  interest  and  value  of  the 
materials  here  collected,  and  whatever  our  vanity  may  suggest  as 
to  the  importance  of  our  lucubrations,  we  are  satisfied  that  our  read- 
ers, in  closing  this  article,  will  rejoice  at  our  having  adopted 
a  different  course.  We  have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  mourn 
over  the  meagreness  and  inanity  of  modern  religious  biographies, 
that  it  has  been  perfectly  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  work  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  abundance,  and  richness,  and  variety  of  the 
materials,  are  in  happy  keeping  with  the  warm  devotion  and 
catholic  liberality  of  the  author.  Who  this  noble  personage  may 
be  we  know  not, — it  is  enough  that  he  has  laid  the  Christian 
world  under  an  obligation  of  no  common  magnitude.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  oo  little  more  than 
furnish  our  readers  with  some  extracts  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  religious  labors  of  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her  times ; 
a  lady  signally  honored  by  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  to  be 
remembered  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  In  the  course  of 
these  extracts  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  several  of  her 
contemporaries,   who  were  like-minded  with  herself,   and  shall 
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thus  furnish  our  readers  widi  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  view  of  the 
religious  state  of  society  at  the  period  in  question,  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  other  means.  Nothing  is  farther  from  our  design 
than  to  attcnijit  a  consecutive  narrative  of  her  ladyship's  life.  Our 
limits  forbid  this,  and  the  object  we  have  in  view  will  be  better 
secured  l)y  a  different  course. 

In  relinquishing  our  original  design  we  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  to  regard  the  subject  we  had  intended  to  discuss  as  of 
trifling  or  temporary  importance.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it 
to  be  of  vast  interest,  and  capable,  if  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, of  throwing  light  on  principles  and  systems,  beyond  almost 
any  other  period  of  our  history.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  contrast  more  perfect,  than  that  which  existed  between  the 
early  and  middle  portions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  tlie 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth.  The  two  periods  are  marked 
out  by  broad  and  palpable  lines  of  distinction,  so  that  no  inteiii- 
gent  mind  can  permit  its  admiration  to  rest  on  both.  The  time 
is  now  happily  past  for  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  the  former  of  these  periods.  We  have  learnt  to  distin^bli 
the  gold  from  the  dross, — to  separate  the  good  from  the  evil;  to 
admit  the  energy  and  power,  the  indomitable  firmness  and 
seraphic  devotion  of  the  religion  of  that  day,  notwithstanding  the 
bigotry,  and  fanaticism,  ana  hypocrisy  which  were  rife.  \Vith 
every  allowance  which  a  severe  but  upright  judge  can  claim,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  religious  principle  and  religious  pas- 
sions were  in  more  vigorous  existence,  put  forth  more  vitality, 
and  shaped  more  potently  the  ways  of  men,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as 
we  most  assuredly  do,  the  question  lias  often  recurred  to  us,— 
and  we  had  designed  to  attempt  its  solution — what  were  tite 
causes  of  the  change  which  took  place, — the  declension  as  we 
must  term  it  of  the  life  and  power  of  religion  ?  What  were  the 
several  stages  of  the  process  through  which  the  public  mind  passed, 
in  its  transition  from  fervor  to  coldness,  from  activity  to  indolence, 
from  an  enlightened  and  sympathizing  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
in  religion,  to  a  quiescence  in  '  outward  forms  and  carnal  obser- 
'  vaiices  ?'  These  are  questions  which  we  have  never  seen  satis- 
factorily answered,  and  as  the  reply,  if  honestly  rendered, 
would,  probably,  reflect  little  credit  on  any  of  the  religious  ors;a* 
nizations  of  the  day,  it  may  be  possible  to  prosecute  tiie  inqmry 
without  having  our  judgment  warped  by  party  feeling.  He  who 
siiould  so  conduct  the  investigation  would  render  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Christian  church,  and  though  somewhat  mistrustful 
of  ourselves,  we  hope  nevertheless  speedily  to  do  our  best.  In 
the  meantime,  and  without  further  preface,  we  recur  to  tlie  volumes 
before  us. 

Selina,    Countess   of  Huntingdon,   was  descended  from  the 
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ancient  and  Uonorable  house  of  Shirley,  wliich  was  'as  remark- 
'  able  for  a  long  successive  union  of  piety  with  nobility,  as  For  the 

*  rarely- equalled  purity  of  its  genealogical  tree,  one  of  whose 
'ancient  branches  is  coeval  with  tlie  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
'  fessor,'  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  secouti  Earl  l''errers,  and 
was  born  August  24,  1707.  Her  religious  impressions  were 
almost  coeval  with  the  development  of  her  intellectual  (acuities, 
and  gathered  strength  as  she  advanced  in  years.  For  a  consider- 
able time,  however,  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Her  deportment  was  characterized 
by  the  strictest  propriety,  and  considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
the  outward  offices  of  religion.  An  abiding  sense  of  the  reality 
of  spiritual  things,  restrained  her  frooa  indulging  in  the  follies  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  led  her  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
inspired  Scriptures.  Ignorant  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith,  she  sought  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  her  own,  endea- 
voring   '  by    prayer,  and    fasting,   and  alms-deeds,  to  commend 

*  herself  to  the  favor  of  the  Most  High.'  The  history  of  her 
mind  in  this  respect  was  by  no  means  singular.  It  presented  the 
common  features  of  unrenewed  human  nature,  partially  alive  to 
the  verity  of  divine  truth,  and  the  past  deficiency  of  its  own 
performances.  In  the  meantime  her  ladyship  was  married,  June 
3,  1728,  to  Earl  Huntingdon,  the  head  of  a  house '  whose  ancient 
'  dignity  and  propriety '  of  manners,  honorably  dbtinguished  it 
from  others. 

At  this  period,  the  fathers  of  Methodism  were  seeking  to  arouse 
the  dormant  sensibilities  of  a  slumbering  Church,  and  had  already 
accomplished  great  things.  Their  voice  was  as  of  men  coming 
forth  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  divine  temple.  They 
spake  with  power,  and  their  words  mightily  prevailed.  Crowds 
attended  their  preaching  wherever  they  appeared.  The  largest 
edifices  were  too  small  to  contain  their  auditors,  and  the  powerof 
the  Spirit  was  present  to  convince.  All  classes  of  society  sympa- 
thized more  or  less  with  the  new  movement,  for  there  was  a  nappy 
adaptation  to  all  the  diversities  of  human  character  and  station,  in 
the  agents  raised  up  by  God.  '  The  time  to  fevor  Zion ;  yea,  the  set 

*  time,  was  come,'  and  the  extremes  of  society  were  consequently 
brought  together,  by  the  simple  but  energetic  exhibition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross. 

The  introduction  of  evangelical  religion  into  the  fiimily  of  the 
Countess,  is  attributed  to  the  Ladies  Hastings,  the  sisters  of  her 
noble  husband.  Induced  by  curiosity  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
the  first  Methodists  their  hearts  yielded  to  the  truth  they  heard, 
and  became  instantly  and  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  those 
dear  to  them.  In  this  they  acted  under  tlie  genuine  impulse  of 
religious  principle,  and  the  happiest  results  followed. 

X  X  2 
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'  Lady  Maigaret  Hutingi  wm  tlu  fint  lAa  Mwi»«d  Ae  tnA  a  it 
k  in  Jeans ;  uid  the  diuge  aftetod  bw  the  pa««c  af  Oa  Half  8^ 
«n  hei  heart,  toon  beome  visiUe  to  aU.  CoariiaEbK  A*  ■biytiw 
■he  wu  under  to  the  soveraigD  pMe  «f  Ga^  d»  wit  hamU  oiled 
upon  to  Beelc  the  ulvation  of  Mr  ndlow-cnatnnii  and  tlw  MtawiilinBrf 
their  best  and  eternal  intereato.  Next  to  her  om  aool,  tne  vbatha 
of  her  own  family  and  friends  became  her  care.  9ie  exberled  tb^ 
faithfully  and  affectionately,  one  by  me,  to  'Ice  tnm  tbevr^ti 
come ;'  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  her  Ae  heawed  irrt't— ^ 
of  Lady  Huntingdon's  fMnvenion,  aa  well  aa  of  man^  oAen  af  hv 

'  0>nverring  with  Lady  Hargaiat  one  dl^  on  Oaa  antjeet.  Lady 
Huntingdon  was  exceedingly  itrnck  wifli  a  nnlfaMHt  aba  nttatdt 
'  that  since  she  had  Anown  and  beUeMd  m  tim  Mmrd  Jtmta  Ckriitfir 
life  and  talvaiioH,  the  had  beem  at  Aamy  «  aa  eagaf.'    To  any  sack 

sensation  of  happiness.  Lady  Hnntingdan  Calt  that  die  warn,  at  yet,  H 
litter  stranger.  The  more  aha  axamhied  horsdf,  aad  uaiaiihiiil  tka 
subject,  the  more  she  was  oonnnced  of  the  nemtntOM  tiBth.  TOs 
conviction  caused  many  reflections  to  arise  ib  her  miod ;  and  Twgiiiiiin 
also  to  see  her  sinfulnesa  and  gnilt,  and  the  entire  oocmpCiaa  nd  ds> 
pravity  of  her  whole  nature,  her  hope  rf  beiiig  ahle  to  noondk  bn^ 
to  God  by  Ler  own  works  and  deanrings,  begas  gndwdly  ta  die  aa^- 
She  sought,  however,  by  the  moat  rigonNU  anataritle^  to  aow 
evil  nature,  and  dispel  the  disUcsaing  thow^to  iiUc&  tm 
engrossed  her  mind.  But,  alas !  the  mace  &  atnve,  the  a 
saw  and  felt  that  all  her  thoughts,  words,  and  werlca,  h 
before  men,  were  utterly  sinful  befiire  Him  who  ia  oif  p 
to  behold  iniquity, 

'  A  dangerous  illness  having,  bo>  if  tar,  bnm(^  bar  to  the  bdat  et 
the  grave,  the  fear  of  death  tal  r  '  npoa  ^r,  aad  htt  eoaawaer 
was  greatly  distressed.  She  bow  p  trad  that  d»  bad  faagailad  bn-> 
self  with  prospects  of  a  visionary  i  « ;  wae  fvrtrnly  Hiiioed  tm  ht* 
own  real  character ;  loi^  pUeeo  i    r  happiness  in  aiere  chimow, 

and  grounded  her  vain      pes  U|  j^iiury  foundations.     It  nas  tu 

no  purpose  that  she  r  of  tbe  morulity  of  her  conduct; 

in  vain  did  she  recoLect  tue  many  encomiums  that  had  beta  psas«d 
upon  her  early  piety  and  virtue.  Her  I  L'&t  righteousness  now  appeared 
to  be  but  '  filthy  rags,'  which,  so  far  trntn  justifying  her  befiu^  God. 
increased  her  condemnation.  The  r  irsu  which  before  attrndcd  k«f 
conscience,  on  account  of  sin,  respecfau  only  the  outwurd  action*  of  ha 
life  ;  but  now  she  saw  her  ■  heart  was  ieci^itful  above  all  thii^,  and 
desperately  mcked — that  all  have  an  ?d  and  come  short  of  tlie  yWy 
of  God  ;'  and  that,  '  the  thougbta  of  man's  heart  ure  onlv  evil,  and  tbal 
continually.'  When  upon  Ao  point  of  perishing,  in  lirr  own  appre- 
hension, the  words  of  Lady  Margaret  Tutum^  strongly  to  h«r  noA- 
lection,  and  she  felt  an  earnest  desire, :  enouncing  every  nthcr  hope,  to 
cant  herself  wholly  upon  Christ  lor  lift  luid  salvation.  Proin  bcv  bed. 
she  lifted  up  her  heart  to  the  Saviour,  vith  thia  iniportaat  prayer,  aad 
immediately  all  her  distress  and  fears  i  ~  ahe  tra*  filled 

with  peace  and  joy  in  beb'eving. 
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•  Now  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Jesus  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arose,  and  burst  in  meridian  splendour  on  her  benightei!  soul.  The 
scales  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  opened  a  ))ag3age  for  th&  li^lit  of  life 
which  sprang  in,  and  death  and  darkness  fled  before  it.  \'iewing  her. 
self  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  she  conld  nut  but  stand 
astonished  at  tlie  mighty  power  of  that  grace  which  savod  her  from 
eternal  destructim  just  when  she  stood  upon  its  vezy  brink,  and  raised 
lier  from  the  gates  of  hell  to  the  confines  of  heaven  ;  anil  the  depths 
from  which  she  was  raised,  made  the  heights  which  she  !i;itl  reuched 
only  the  more  amazing  ;  she  felt  the  rock  beneath  her,  and  from  that 
secure  position  looked  nitb  astonishment,  downward,  to  that  horrible 
pit  from  which  she  was  so  mercifully  delivered — and  upwards,  in  ec- 
stacy,  to  that  glory  to  which  she  should  be  raised.  The  '  sorrow  of  the 
world,  which  worketh  death,'  was  now  exchanged  for  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance  unto  lite;  and 'joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory,'  succeeded  that  bitterness  that  comes  of  the  conviction  of  sin ; 
she  enjoyed,  already,  a  deligbtfid  foretaste  of  heaven.  Her  disorder 
from  that  moment  took  a  favorable  turn  ;  she  was  restored  to  perfect 
health,  and  what  was  better,  to  newness  of  life.  She  determined 
thenceforward  to  present  herself  to  Ood,  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable,  which  she  was  now  convinced  was  her  reasonable  service.' 
—Vol.  I.  pp.  14,  15. 

The  subsequent  life  of  the  countess  was  a  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  change  thus  effected,  and 
throws  back  in  triumph,  the  sneer  with  which  profane  wits  and 
mere  reEigious  formalists,  are  accustomed  to  regard  such  facts. 
But  we  must  not  indulge  in  reflections.  The  change  wrought 
in  her  views  was  soon  known  throughout  her  circle,  and 
persons  were  not  wanting,  under  '  the  guise  of  friendship,' 
to  urge  the  earl  to  interpose  bis  authority.  His  lordslnp, 
however,  though  differing  from  her  ladyship's  views  of  religion, 
spurned  the  unworthy  counsel,  and  continued  to  manifest  towards 
her  the  same  respect  and  aScction.  Recourse,  however,  was  had 
to  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  the  following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  interview  which  took  place. 

'  His  lordship  was  too  generous  to  yield  to  such  insidious  advice, 
but  he  recommended  her  to  converse  with  Bishop  Benson,  who  bad 
lieen  his  tutor,  and  with  this  request  she  readily  complied.  The 
bishop  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  he  attempted  to  convince  her 
ladyship  of  the  unnecessary  strictness  of  her  sentiments  and  conduct. 
But  she  pressed  him  so  hard  with  scripture,  bronght  so  many  arguments 
from  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  and  so  plainly  and  faithfully  urged 
upon  him  the  awful  res|>un8ibility  of  his  station  under  the  Great  Head 
of  tlie  Church,  that  his  temper  was  ruffled,  and  he  rose  up  in  haste  to 
depart,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands  upon  George 
\V!iitt'lield,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  change  wrought  in  her  ladyship. 
■  .My  lord,"  said  the  countess,  'mark  my  words  :  when  you  arc  on  your 
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dyiiif'  bed,  tluit  will  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations  you  will  reflect  up«m 
with  complacence.'  The  bishop's  conduct  at  that  solemn  season  veri- 
fied her  ]>rediction :  for  when  near  his  death,  he  sent  ten  guineas  tu 
IS  If.  \\  hitelield,  ;is  a  token  of  regard  and  veneration^  and  b^ged  to  lie 
remenibered  by  him  in  his  prayers  !'  * — lb.  p.  18. 

The  countess  at  once  avowed  and  acted  on  her  convictions  of 
religious  duty.     She  had  no  reserve  in  this  matter,  but  repaired 
to   the    places    where    Mr.    Whitefield    and    other    Methodist? 
preached,  and  derived  from  their  ministrations  both  instruction 
and  pleasure.     She  j)romptly  entered,  with  characteristic  yet  well- 
tempered  zeal,  on  that  course  of  personal  service  to  which  relij^on 
invites  its  disciples ;  and  as  her  previous  attendance  at  Court,  and 
the  interest  she  had  taken  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  Imd  associated 
her  with  a  luri»;e  circle  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  land,  she  now 
sought  to  render  her  intimacies  subservient  to  the  propagation  of 
religious   truth.     Amongst  other  persons  whom   she   invitinl  to 
attend    the    preaching   of  the    Methodists,   was    the    celebrated 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  now  far  advanced   in  years,  in  open 
collision  with  her  own  children,  and  neglected,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  hated  by  all.   Two  short  letters  from  this  remarkable  woman 
arc    given,  which   are  so  characteristic,  and  at  the   same  time, 
present    lier   under   an   aspect    so    seldom    contemplated,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  them. 

*  I\Iy  dear  liady  Huntingdon  is  always  so  very  good  to  me,  and  1 
roallv  do  feel  so  very  sensibly  all  your  kindness  and  attention,  tliat  Imu^t 
accept  y(»ur  very  obliging  invitation  to  accompany  you  to  hear  Mr 
M'liitefield,  though  I  am  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  ci»ld 
Vour  concern  f«)r  my  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  is  vrrv 
(•Idigiuir,  ;ui(l  I  do  hoi)e  that  I  shall  be  the  better  f(»r  all  your  excelKui 


in  (MniiK  xioii  \\\\\\  this  .'inocdotc,  an  instance  of  Dr.  Southey's  paniril":; 
— 1«)  use  no  btioiiLicr  icriii — is  pointed  out  hy  the  author,  fur  winch  wc  uiU';! 
mala-  room.  It  is  .-is  follows.  *  Dr.  Soutlicy  has,  with  a  partiality  little  ti' 
his  cnMlit,  rol.'itcd  (lie  former,  hut  sui»i)rcsscd  tlio  latter  portion  of  this  a«M- 
(loic,  ;in(l  lias  j^roslilutcd  liis  talents  in  order  to  heap  8<'ircnsni,  ridiculo.  m  i 
coni<  nijit  iijxin  tlic  countos.  ITor  rcliirious  fodinij,  he  insinuates,  <»rijzli::i:<  ti 
i:i  a  '  (IrrbUil  i/isiinittf  in  hvr  fawUii !' — an  a5:scrti«)n  a<?  wicked  as  it  i>  faUe— 
.•n:tl  \v\\<  u-  iliat  all  tin*  arirmnonts  of  Uisliop  Benson  '  wcrt.»  ineffecii:::!  ' 
hrinir  1"^''"  f'>  'i  ^aiuT  st-nsr  of  devotion.'  In  the  next  edition  (»f  Ids  Ciirica'.iri 
of  Mr.  \\  f^l(\,  it  woiiM  In'  randour  to  notice  the  liisliop's  flying  gift  to  Mr. 
^^  liitefit  I'l — lii-^  'hi""J  itt''[fi'f*si(ins  (if  rnjuni  for  Mr.  N\'hitefield — an'MiL^z/jr '■■'«.' 
r((jtn.\t  for  iMr.  W'liifcOild's  prfnitra  ;  a  luminous  connnentarr  on  the  aiJJi«i>*. 
]«i'njilM'tir  lan'juai:«'  of  Lady  Hiinlin^don,  and  a  decisive  reproof  to  the  r«M«r 
[iauicati  '.s  fictjon  of  licreditary  insanity,  "which  indeed  is  i>uificiently  dispniwil 
hy  licr  (  v('r\  ael,  her  every  letter,  and  her  every  word.*  How  much  it  i*  ti> 
he  il«j»l<;rv  (i  'liat  so  vohle  an  in'rllert.  eaj^dile  of  >ueh  \aricd  and  splcmliii 
arlii.  v.ni«  ni.  .  !  -iiM  ..;H;  r  :(,,  If  \,,  i,r  ...,,  lumpi  r«.d  with,  and  misled,  hy  ihi 
I  r«'M,ll,-      -ji..!  T  '..  .j.  n.     t  .;...  parti.-aa. 
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advice.  God  knows  we  all  need  mending,  and  none  more  tlian  myself. 
I  have  lived  to  see  great  changes  in  the  world — have  acted  a  conspicu- 
ous part  myself — and  now  hope,  in  my  old  days,  to  obtain  mercy  frcnn 
God,  as  I  never  expect  any  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow  creatures.  The 
Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  Townshend,  and  Lady  Cobham,  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  many  observations  in  Mr.  Whitefield's  sermon 
at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  which  has  made  me  lament  ever  since  that 
I  did  not  hear  it,  as  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  doing  me  some 
good--/ar  good,  alas  !  I  do  want  :  but  where  among  the  corrupt  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam  am  I  to  find  it  ?  Your  ladyship  must  direct 
me.  You  are  all  goodness  and  kindness,  and  I  often  wish  I  had  a 
portion  of  it.  Women  of  wit,  beauty,  and  quality,  cannot  hear  too 
many  humiliating  truths — they  shock  our  pride.  But  we  must  die — 
we  must  converse  with  earth  and  worms  ! 

^  Pray  do  me  the  favor  to  present  my  humble  services  to  your  excel- 
lent spouse.  A  more  amiable  man  I  do  not  know  than  Lord  Hunting- 
don.    And  believe  me,  my  dear  madam, 

*  Your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  Servant, 

*  S.  Marlborough/ 


'  Your  letter,  my  dear  Madam,  was  very  acceptable.  Many  thanks 
to  Lady  Fanny  for  her  good  wishes.  Any  communications  from  her 
«nd  my  dear  good  Lady  Huntingdon,  are  always  welcome,  and  always 
in  every  particular  to  my  satisfaction.  /  have  no  comfort  in  my  own 
family,  therefore  must  look  for  that  pleasure  and  gratification  which 
others  can  impart.  I  hope  you  will  shortly  come  and  see  me,  and  give 
me  more  of  your  company  than  I  have  had  latterly.  In  truth,  I  always 
feel  more  happy  and  more  contented  after  an  hour's  conversation  with 
you,  than  I  do  after  a  whole  week's  round  of  amusement,  Wken 
alofiCf  mif  reflections  and  recollections  almost  kill  7ne,  and  I  am  forced 
to  fly  to  the  society  of  those  I  detest  and  abhor.  Now  there  is  Lady 
Frances  Saunderson's  great  rout  to-morrow  night — all  the  world  will 
be  tliere,  and  I  must  go.  I  do  hate  that  woman  as  much  as  I  do  hate 
a  physician  ;  but  I  must  go,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mortify  and 
spite  her.  This  is  very  wicked,  I  know,  but  I  confess  all  my  little 
peccadillos  to  you,  for  I  know  your  goodness  will  lead  you  to  be  mild 
and  forgiving,  and  perhaps  my  wicked  heart  may  gain  some  good  from 
you  in  the  end. 

'  Make  my  kindest  respects  to  Lord  Huntingdon.  Lady  Fanny  has 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  her  attack  on  that  crooked  perverse 
little  wretch  at  Twickenham.  Assure  yourself,  my  dear  good  Madam, 
that  I  am  your  most  faithful  and  most  obliged  humble  servant,' 

'  S.  Marlborough. 
—lb.  pp.  25,  26. 

The  rise  of  Methodism  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  the  facts 
connected  with  it  are  well  known.  The  agents  chiefly  concerned 
in  its  origination,  were  men  of  fervent  minds,  whose  hearts  had 
been  renewed  by  divine  grace.     Their  course  was  as  simple  as 
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their  views  were  upright,  and  had  its  basis  in  a  deep  sense  of  the 
ignorance,  slothfulness,  and  carnality  of  the  professing  church. 
At  the  commencement  of  their  labors,  nothing  was  further  from 
their  thoughts  than  the  consolidation  of  a  body,  in  practical  dissent 
from  the  Established  Church.  Like  Luther,  they  sought  the 
reformation,  not  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system,  and  would 
at  once  have  relinquished  their  enterprize  had  they  perceived  its 
ultimate  tendencies.  But  the  good  providence  of  God  gradually 
opened  their  way,  and  forced  them,  notwithstanding  their  preju- 
dices as  Churchmen,  to  the  daily  \dohition  of  ecclesisistical  disci- 
pline. Their  convictions  of  duty  strengthened  as  difficulties  mul- 
tiplied around  them,  so  that  what  at  first  would  have  terrified,  ^ras 
ultimately  encountered  as  a  necessary  homage  to  religious  truth. 
They  were  frequently  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  involving  painful 
and  most  protracted  struggles,  but  the  steps  already  taken,  com- 
mitted them  to  others,  and  these  again  led  on  by  an  unavoidable 
sequence,  to  an  organization  which  betokened  a  permanent  sepa- 
ration from  the  hierarchy.  Both  Whitefield  and  Wesley  strug- 
gled hard  against  this  tendency,  but  their  efforts  were  una\'ailing. 
Concession  after  concession  was  wrung  from  them,  and  the  farther 
they  proceeded,  the  stronger  became  their  conviction  of  the  pro- 
j)riety  of  what  they  had  previously  done. 

One  of  the  points  at  which  they  long  stumbled  was  the  employ- 
ment of  lay  agency,  and  in  this  the  acute  and  unfettered  mind  of 
Lady  Huntingdon  took  the  lead.  Mr.  Maxfield  ha\nng  been  left 
by  Mr.  Wesley  to  conduct  the  prayer-meetings  of  his  flock  in 
London,  was  encouraged  by  her  ladyship  to  expound  tlie  Scrip- 
tures to  the  people.  *  The  first  time  I  made  him  expound,*  she 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  •  expecting  little  from  him.  1 
'  sat  over  against  him,  and  thought  what  a  power  of  God  must  be 
'  with  him,  to  make  me  give  attention  to  him.     But  before  he  had 

*  gone  over  one-fifth  part,  any  one  that  had  seen  me  would  have 
^  thought  I  had  been  made  of  wood  or  stone;  so  quite  immoveable 

*  1  both  felt  and  looked.     His  power  in  prayer  is  quite  extraor- 

*  (liiiary.  To  deal  plainly,  I  could  either  talk  or  write  for  an 
"  hour  about  him.'  From  expounding  to  preaching  was  an  easy 
step,  and  '  the  Lord  so  blessed  his  word,  that  many  were  not  only 
'  (looply  awakened  and  brought  to  repentance,  but  were  also  made 

*  ]ia[»})y  in  a  consciousness  of  pardon.'  John  Wesley  retained  too 
much  of  tli(»  state  priest  to  regard  such  proceedings  with  com- 
placency. Conij)Iaintj!5  were  forwarded  to  him  by  manv  of  his 
iViends,  who  urged  his  immediate  return  to  London.  With  this 
request  he  complied.  His  mother,  'a  woman  of  deep  piety, 
'slnuig  sense,  and  sound  judgment  in  the  things  of  God,'  per- 
ceiving, on  his  arrival,  that  he  was  discomposed,  inquired  the 
cause,  to  whom  he  warmly  rej)lied,  *  Thomas  Maxfield  has  tumeil 

*  preacher,  I  find.'     The  Jiged  saint  looking  seriously  at  her  son, 
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rejoined,  'John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been;  you 

*  cannot  suspect  me  of  favoring  readily  any  thing  of  this  kind ; 

*  but  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young  man,  for 
'  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what 
'  have  been  the  fruits  of  his  preaching,  and  hear  him  also  your-  , 

*  self/  The  advice  was  taken,  and  so  complete  was  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Wesley,  that  he  exclaimed,  *  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do 

*  what  seemeth  Him  good.'  Thus  was  the  prejudice  of  the  priest 
mastered,  by  the  power  with  which  the  disciple  spake. 

The  legal  position  of  the  Methodists  as  a  body  of  dissenters, 
was  forced  on  them  by  the  rude  violence  with  which  their  persons 
and  property  were  assailed.  In  conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
possessions of  their  leaders,  they  shrunk  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  lest  they  should  thereby 
be  identified  with  the  Dissenting  communities.  But  the  folly  of  theur 
enemies,  by  leaving  them  no  alternative,  overcame  their  scruples. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  their  seeking  the  protection  of  this 
statute,  was  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Though  their  loyalty  was 
undoubted  by  the  government,  base  attempts  were  made  by  their 
enemies  to  raise  popular  clamor  against  them.  They  were  re- 
presented' by  the  clergy  and  others  as  concealed  Papists,  and 
were  affirmed  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  Pretender.  In 
consequence  of  these  rumours,  many  of  their  assemblies  were 
broken  in  upon,  their  persons  were  rudely  assaulted,  and  the 
edifices  in  which  they  worshipped  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  was  more  seriously  incommoded  by  the  impu- 
tation of  disloyalty  than  his  brother,  or  Lady  Huntingdon.  When  he 
was  itinerating  in  Yorkshire,  an  accusation  was  laid  against  him  of 
having  spoken  treasonable  words,  and  witnesses  were  summoned  before 
the  Magistrates  at  Wakefield  to  depose  against  him.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  learnt  this  in  time  to  present  himself,  and  confront  the  wit- 
nesses. He  had  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  call  home  his  banished 
ones ;  and  this  the  accusers  construed,  in  good  faith,  to  mean  the  Pre- 
tender. The  words  would  have  had  that  meaning  from  the  mouth  of 
a  Jacobite.  But  Charles  Wesley,  with  perfect  sincerity,  disclaimed 
any  such  intention.  '  I  had  no  thought,'  he  said,  '  of  praying  for  the 
Pretender,  but  for  those  who  confess  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims 
iij>un  earth, — who  seek  a  country,  knowing  this  is  not  their  home. 
You,  Sir,'  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  a  clergyman  upon  the  bench: 
'  You,  Sir,  know  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  us  as  captive  exiles,  who 
are  absent  from  the  Lord  while  present  in  the  body.  We  are  not  at 
home  till  we  are  in  heaven.'  The  magistrates  were  men  of  sense ; 
they  perceived  that  he  explained  himself  clearly — that  his  declarations 
were  frank  and  unequivocal,  and  they  avowed  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied. 

'  These  aspersions  aggravated  the  odium  under  which  the  Methodists 
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were  now  laboring.  '  Every  Sunday/  says  Charles  Wesley,  *  damna- 
tion  is  denounced  against  all  who  hear  us ;  for  we  are  Papists,  Jesuisfts. 
seducers,  and  bringers  in  of  the  Pretender.  The  clergy  murmur  aloud 
at  the  number  of  communicants,  and  threaten  to  repel  them.'  lie  v-as 
himself  re]>elled  at  Bristol,  with  circumstances  of  indecent  violence. 
In  many  places  they  were  exposed  to  tlie  insults  of  the  rude  mob,  who 
had  not  yet  forgotten  the  art  of  disturbing  conventicles,  nor  entirely 
lost  the  relish  of  those  delights  which  they  enjoyed,  when  terrifying 
the  women  and  children  whom  they  found  in  those  assemblies.  It. 
therefore,  became  necessary  for  the  Methodists,  either  to  endure  all  the 
injuries  which  the  nonconformists  suffered,  when  they  were  consideml 
as  outlaws,  or  to  contradict  their  solemn  professions  of  indissoluble 
union  Avith  the  Established  Church,  by  classing  themselves  with  Dis- 
senters, taking  refuge  under  the  Toleration  Act,  registeriog  their 
places  of  worship,  and  licensing  their  preachers,  as  that  Act  required. 
They  Mere  not  so  in  love  either  wiUi  persecution,  or  the  Church  uf 
England,  as  to  hesitate  long  between  the  unequal  alternatives ;  hot 
instantly  became  Dissenters  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  order  to  become 
Christians  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

'  It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  phenomenon  to  behold  a  whole  host  uf 
persons,  who  rejected  the  name  of  Dissenters  as  an  unfounded  calumny, 
who  professed  tliemselves  the  truest  sons  of  the  Church  ;  attached  to 
her  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  hierarchy ;  many  of  whom  retained, 
even  in  their  places  of  meeting,  her  liturgy  and  vestments,  and  who 
still  c(nnnuinicated  at  her  altars;  yet  resorting  for  protection  to  an  Act 
passed  *to  exem])t  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  from 
certain  pains  and  penalties/  Had  they  professed  to  dissent,  it  >voulJ 
have  been  a  question  whether  the  Toleration  Act  could  have  afforded 
them  le<;al  protection ;  for  neither  this,  nor  any  other  law,  could  Iv 
intended  to  provide  for  all  possible  futurity,  and  to  gather  under  its 
AA'iiig  every  sect,  of  whatever  principles  and  practices,  which  mijrht 
arise  in  the  revolution  of  ages.  But  when  the  Methodists  declariHl 
they  wore  not  Dissenters,  how  could  they  claim  the  advantage  of  an 
Act  made  to  protect  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws  } 

'  The  politic  conduct  of  the  government,  in  choosing  rather  to  give  a 
larjije  and  liberal  interpretation  to  the  Toleration  Act,  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  introducing  another,  was  a  grand  step  in  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious liberty  ;  for  it  converted  this  law  into  a  much  more  extensive  and 
mighty  blessing  than  it  was  ever  designed  to  be.'— lb.  pp.  68,  69. 

While  refcrrintr  to  the  persecution  endured  by  these  devoted 
men,  the  ciiso  of  John  Nelson  may  be  appropriately  introduced. 
'I'liis  excellent  man  was  greatly  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  pale 
of  iAIethodisniiii  Yorkshire,  and  became  in  consequence  an  object 
of  bitter  hatred  to  his  irreligious  neighbours.  The  following  nar- 
rative of  his  treatment  presents  the  common  features  of  religious 
persecutioji : — unrelentino^  hatred  on  the  one  hand,  and  unbending 
integrity  on  the  other.     The  conduct  of  his  wife  is  especially  de- 
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serving  of  notice,  and  displays  the  highest  traits  of  moral  heroism. 
When  will  the  world  learn  to  estimate  men  rightly  ? 

'  The  vicar  of  Birstal,  which  was  John  Nelson's  home  and  head- 
quarters, thought  it  justifiable  to  rid  the  parish^  by  any  means^  of  a 
man  who  preached  with  more  zeal  and  more  effect  than  himself;  and 
he  readily  consented  to  a  proposal  from  the  alehouse-keepers,  that  Nel- 
son should  be  pressed  for  a  soldier,  a  custom  then  too  horribly  preva- 
lent, as  the  pressing  of  sailors  was  at  a  much  later  period ;  for  as  fast 
as  he  made  converts  they  lost  customers.  He  was  pressed  accordingly^ 
and  taken  before  the  commissioners  at  Halifax,  where  the  vicar  was 
one  of  the  bench ;  and  though  persons  enough  attended  to  speak  to  his 
character,  the  commissioners  said  they  had  heard  enough  of  him  from 
the  minister  of  his  parish,  and  could  hear  nothing  more.  ^  So,  gentle- 
men, (said  Nelson,)  I  see  there  is  neither  law  nor  justice  for  a  man 
that  is  called  a  Methodist ;'  and  addressing  the  vicar  by  his  name  he 
said,  *  What  do  you  know  of  me  that  is  evil  ?  Whom  have  I  de- 
frauded ?  or  where  have  I  contracted  a  debt  that  I  cannot  pay  ?' 
•  You  have  no  visible  means  of  getting  your  living/  was  the  reply.  He 
answered,  '  I  am  as  able  to  get  my  living  with  my  hands  as  any  man 
of  my  trade  in  England  is,  and  you  know  it.'  But  all  remonstrances 
were  in  vain  ;  he  was  marched  off  to  Bradford,  and  there,  by  order  of 
the  commissioners,  put  in  the  dungeon,  where  there  was  not  even  a 
stone  to  sit  on. 

^  John  Nelson  had  as  high  a  spirit  and  as  brave  a  heart  as  ever 
Englishman  was  blessed  with,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  good 
offices  of  many  zealous  friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  some  to  whom  he 
was  a  stranger.  A  soldier  had  offered  security  for  him,  and  an  inha- 
bitant of  Bradford,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Methodists,  had,  from 
mere  feelings  of  humanity,  offered  to  give  security  for  him  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  bed.  His  friends  brought  him  candles,  and 
meat,  and  water,  which  they  put  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  they 
sang  hymns  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night — they  without  and  he  within. 
A  poor  fellow  was  with  him  in  this  miserable  place  who  might  have 
been  starved  if  Nelson's  friends  had  not  brought  food  for  him  also.  At 
four  in  the  morning  his  wife,  who  had  profited  by  her  husband's  lessons, 
came  to  the  prison-door,  and,  instead  of  bewailing  for  him  and  herself, 
said  to  him  through  the  keyhole  : — 

^  '  Fear  not ;  the  cause  is  God's  for  which  you  are  here,  and  he  will 
plead  it  himself:  therefore  be  not  concerned  about  me  and  the  chil- 
dren, for  he  that  feeds  the  young  ravens  will  be  mindful  of  us.  He 
will  give  you  strength  for  your  day,  and  after  we  have  suffered  a  while 
he  will  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  our  souls,  and  then  bring  us 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest.* 

'  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  marched  under  a  guard  to  Leeds ; 
the  other  pressed  men  were  ordered  to  the  alehouse,  but  he  was  sent 
to  prison,  and  there  he  thought  of  the  poor  j)ilgrims  who  were  ar- 
rested in  their  progress ;  for  the  people  came  in  crowds  and  looked  at 
him  through  the  iron  grate  :  some  pitied  and  others  reviled  him.     The 
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gaolar  admitted  his  friends  to  see  him,  and  a  bed  was  sent  t©  him  bv 
some  compassionate  person,  when  he  must  otherwise  have  slept  upm 
damp  straw. 

*  On  the  following  day  he  was  marched  to  York  : 

'  '  VCq  were  guarded  through  the  city,  (he  says,)  but  it  was  as  it 
hell  were  moved  from  beneath  to  meet  me  at  my  coming.  The  street* 
and  windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted  and  huzzaed  as  if  I 
liad  been  one  that  had  laid  waste  the  nation.  But  the  Lord  made 
my  brow  like  brass,  so  that  I  could  look  upon  them  as  grasshoppers, 
and  pass  through  the  city  as  if  there  had  been  none  in  it  but  God  and 
myself.* 

'  Lots  were  cast  for  him  at  the  guard-house,  and  when  it  was  thus 
determined  which  captain  should  have  him,  he  was  offered  money, 
which  he  refused  to  take,  and  for  this  they  bade  the  serjeanl  handcuff 
him  and  send  him  to  prison.     The  handcuffs  were  not  put  on,  but  he 
was  kept  three  days  in  prison,  where  he  preached  to  the   poor  repro- 
bates among  whom  he  was  thrown  ;  and,  wretches  as  they  were,  igno- 
rant of  all  that  was  good,  and  abandoned  to  all  that  was  eril,  the 
intrepidity  of  the  man  who  reproved  them  for  their  blasphemies,  and 
the  sound  reason  which  appeared  amidst  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  dis. 
course  were  not  without  effect.     Strangers  brought  him  food ;  his  wife 
also  followed  him  here,  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on  and  suffer  every 
thing  bravely  for  conscience'  sake.     On  the  third   day  a  court-martial 
was  held,  and  he  was  guarded  to  it  by  a  file  of  musketeers  with  their 
bayonets  fixed.     When  the  court  asked  '  What  is  this  man's  crime  ?' 
the  answer  was,  *  This  is  the  Methodist  preacher,  and   he  refuses  to 
take  money.*     Upon  which  they  turned  to  him  and  said,  '  Sir,  you  need 
not  find  fiiult  with  us,  for  we  must  obey  our  orders,  which  are  to  make 
you  act  as  a  soldier ;  you  are  delivered  to  us,  and  if  you  have  not  jus- 
tice done  you,  we  cannot  help  it/     When  Nelson  plainly  told  them  he 
would  not  fight  because  it  was  against  his  way  of  thinking,  and  when 
he  again  refused   the  money,  which  by  their  bidding  was  offered  to 
him,  they  told  him  that  if  he  ran  away  he  would  be  just   as  liable  to 
sufi^er  as  if  he  had  taken  it.     lie  replied,  '  If  I  cannot  be  discharged 
lawfully  I  shall  not  run  away  ;  if  I  do,  punish  me  as  you  please.'    He 
was  then  sent  to  his  quarters,  where  his  arms  and  accoutrements  were 
brought  to  him  and  put  on.     '  Why  do  you  gird  me/  said  he,  *  with 
these  warlike  habiliments  ?     I  am  a  man  averse  to  war,  and  shall  not 
fight  but  under  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Captain  of  my  salvation ;  the 
A\'oaj)()ns  he  gives  me  are  not  carnal  like  these.'     He  must  bear  these, 
they  told  him,  till  he  could  get  his  discharge.     To  this  he  made  an- 
swer, that  he  would  bear  them  as  a  cross,  and  use  them  as  fax  as  he 
could  without  defiling  his  conscience,  which  he  would  not  do  for  any 
man  on  earth. 

'  There  was  a  spirit  in  all  this  which,  when  it  had  ceased  to  excite 
ridicule  from  his  comrades,  obtained  respect.  He  had  as  good  oppor- 
tunities of  exhorting  and  preaching  as  he  could  desire  ;  be  distributed 
also  the  little  books  which  IVlr.  Wesley  had  printed  to  explain  and  vin- 
dicate the  tenets  of  the  Methodists,  and  was  us  actively  employed  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  as  if  he  had  been  his  own 
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it  the  ensign  of  his  company  sent  for  him,  and,  a(KX)sting 
ecration,  swore  he  would  have  no  preaching  nor  praying 
it.  *  Then,  sir/  said  John,  ^  you  ought  to  have  no 
irsing  eitlicr,  for  sure  I  have  as  much  right  to  pray  and 
lave  to  curse  and  swear/  Upon  this  the  brutal  ensign 
hould  be  flogged  for  what  he  had  done.  '  Let  God  look 
e  resolute  man's  reply ;  *  the  cause  is  his  ;  but  if  you 

cursing  and  swearing  it  will  be  worse  with  you  than 
3  ensign  then  bade  the  corporal  put  that  fellow  in  prison 
hen  the  corporal  said  he  must  not  carry  a  man  to  prison 
in  his  crime  with  him,  he  told  him  it  was  for  disobeying 
son,  therefore,  Nelson  was  taken,  to  his  heart's  content, 
-and-forty  hours'  confinement  was  brought  before  the 
ed  him  what  he  had  been  put  in  confinement  for.  '  For 
!  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,'  he  replied ;  '  and  if 

I  shall  commit  it  again,  unless  you  cut  my  tongue  out; 
to  die  than  disobey  God.'  The  major  told  him,  if  that 
no  crime  ;  when  he  had  done  his  duty  he  might  preach 
iked,  but  he  must  make  no  mobs.  And  then,  wishing 
ke  him,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  quarters, 
ingdon  exerted  all  her  influence  to  obtain  his  discharge. 
3r  acquaintance  with  Judith,  Dowager  Countess  of  Sun- 
tain  ed  an  interview  with  her  step.sou,  Charles,  fourth 
land,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  a  short 
en  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  his 
i.  On  a  faithful  representation  of  the  case,  his  lord- 
idy  Huntingdon  that  those  for  whom  she  had  interested 
be  set  at  liberty  in  a  few  days.  This  intelligence  was 
:o  Nelson  by  I\Ir.  Charles  Wesley,  while  her  ladyship 
Mr.  Ingham,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  procuring 
:,  of  the  success  of  her  application. 
1  of  July,  Jolin  Nelson  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  day 
'  from  ciiptivity  he  preached  at  Newcastle.  His  com. 
»   Beard,  who  had  been  pressed  for  the  same  reason, 

have  been  discharged  also,  but  the  consequence  of  his 
1  impressment  had  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  seized 
e  efl^ect  of  fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind  ;  after  venisec- 
L'd,  the  lancet  wound  in  his  arm  festered  and  mortified ; 
iiputated,  and  he  died  soon  after  the  operation!' 

—lb.  pp.  255—259. 

magistrates  exceeded  even  those  of  England  in 
of  their  proceedings  against  the  Methodists.     *  The 

part  of  Brecknockshire  and  Carmarthenshire,'  says 
>,  Miunt  us  like  partridges;  but  still  the  work  pros- 
old  spirit  of  the  cavalier  faction  was  now  as  rife  as 
d  a  befitting  and  thorough-going  disciple  in  Sir 
tarns    Wynn.     The    intemperate    conduct   of    this 

>  at  length  represented  to  the  government,  and  he 

>  return  the  fines  he  had  exacted  from  his  poorer 
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but  more  religious  neighbours.  The  following  brief  extract  fur- 
nishes a  ])Ieasing  instance  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  rising  superior  to 
the  j)reju(lices  of  its  class. 

*  All  the  Welsh  magistrates,  however,  were  not  alike  culpable. 
Howoll  Harris  being  once  expected  near  Gartli,  in  Breconshire,  the 
resilience  of  Marmacluke  Gwynne,  Esq.,  that  gentleman,  alarmed  at 
the  re])orts  he  had  heard  respecting  him,  determined,  as  a  magistrate,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  proceedings.  Regarding  him  as  an  incendiorv  in 
Church  and  State,  I^Ir.  Gwynne  prepared  himself  for  an  open  attack, 
but  said  to  his  lady,  on  going  out,  '  I'll  hear  the  man  mj'self,  hefort*  I 
commit  him.'  Accordingly,  he  made  one  of  the  congregation,  ea«.^rlv 
waiting  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  that  might  be  construed  into  a  charse 
against  the  preacher.  He  had  also  the  Riot  Act  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  was  prepared  to  read,  and  thus  disperse  the  people.  Mr.  narri>*> 
sermon,  however,  was  so  truly  evangelical,  so  calculated  to  arouse  the 
careless,  to  alarm  the  wicked,  and  to  encourage  the  penitent,  and  hi> 
manner  so  zealous  and  affectionate,  that  Mr.  Guynne  thought  he  rt*- 
semblcd  one  of  the  apostles.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
doctrines,  and  of  the  l)enevolence  of  his  motives,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
discourse,  he  went  up  to  him,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  how 
much  he  hud  been  misled  by  slanderous  reports,  avowed  the  intentinn 
he  had  formed  of  committing  him,  asked  his  pardon,  and,  to  the  am:i7.e- 
ment  of  the  assembly,  entreated  him  to  accompany  him  back  to  Garth 
to  supper. 

'  The  authority  and  countenance  of  Mr.  Gwynne  and  his  family 
now  became  highly  important  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Regardless  of 
public  and  ])rivate  censure,  he  openly  stood  up  in  Mr.  Harris's  de- 
fence, and  made  use  of  his  extensive  influence  in  promoting  thespriMtl 
of  tlie  gospel.  One  of  his  daughters  was  soon  after  married  to  Mr. 
Cliarles  Wesley/— lb.  pp.  IK),  111. 

By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  October  13,  1746, 
the  means  of  the  countess  were  rather  enlarged  than  otherwise. 
The  entire  management  of  her  children  and  their  fortunes  wa^ 
devolved  on  her  by  the  will  of  his  lordship,  and  she  faithfully 
(lischarired  the  trust.  Her  solicitude,  however,  \i-as  not  re- 
stricted to  her  social  duties,  but  embraced  a  much  wider  range, 
and  was  uniformly  regulated  by  a  devout  reference  to  the 
divine  honor.  '  Become  her  own  mistress,'  remarks  her  biogra- 
pher, '  by  the  demise  of  his  lordship,  she  resolved  to  devote  lier- 
'  sc>lf  wholly  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  to  the  souls  redeemed 
'  by  his  blood.'  To  this  resolution  she  steadily  adhered 
with  an  untiring  zeal  and  catholicity  of  spirit  seldom 
equalled.  Firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  she 
was  yet  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  various  members  of  the 
Dissentino^  body,  and  encouraged  their  labors  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  her  means.  '  Her  generous  heart  never  confined  truth 
*  and  goodness   to  one  particular  sect,  nor  in  any  other  res|>ect 
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E^  appeared  bigoted  to  that,  or  uncharitable  to  those  who  differed 

i'  from  her.'     Her  great  concern  was  to  multiply  the  number  of 

the  faithful,  and  the  means  she   employed   to  accomplish   thb 

object,  was  the   encouragement  of  a  scriptural   and   laborious 

ministry.     Her  house  was  opened  for  religious  worship,  and  the 

-  great  and  the  noble  were  invited  to  attend.     Mr.  Whitefield,  as 

^  one  of  her  chaplains,  was  frequently  employed  in  preaching  to 

her  illustrious  guests,  and  his  ministry  was  happily  succeeded  to 

•  the  conversion  of  many. 

*  My  hands/  says  this  unrivalled  preacher,  '  have  been  full  of  work, 
and  I  have  been  among  great  company.  A  Privy  Counsellor  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  others,  with  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
■  favorites,  dined  and  drank  tea  with  me  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  I 
preached  twice  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  to  several  of  the  nobility.  In 
the  morning  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  present ;  in  the  evening  the 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  All  behaved  quite  well,  and  were  in  some  degree 
affected.  Lord  Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  will  not 
tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you,*  or  words  to 
this  purpose.  He  conversed  with  me  freely  afterwards.  Lord  Boling^ 
broke  was  much  moved,  and  desired  I  would  come  and  see  him  the 
next  morning.  I  did,  and  his  lordship  behaved  with  great  candor  and 
frankness.  All  accepted  of  my  sermons,  and  seemed  surprised,  but 
pleased.  Thus  the  world  turns  round ;  *  In  all  time  of  my  wealth, 
good  Lord,  deliver  me.* ' — lb.  p.  90. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  Mr. 
Whitefield^s  ministry,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  such  men  as 
Lords  Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  frequent 
hearers.  But  such  was  the  fact,  and  hopes  were  occasionally 
indulged  by  Lady  Huntingdon  and  others,  of  their  having  re- 
ceived religious  benefit.     *  You  may  command  my  pen  when  you 

•  will,'  said  the  latter  of  these  noblemen  to  her  ladyship,  *  it  shall 
'  be  drawn  in  your  service.     For,  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  true, 

*  I  shall  have  little  apprehension  of  maintaining  the  doctrines  of 
'  predestination  and  grace,  against  all  your  revilers.'  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  these  hopes  were  illusive,  and  that  the  noblemen 
in  question,  with  others  similarly  circumstanced,  retained  through 
life  the  pernicious  principles  which,  have  associated  their  names 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  our  holy  faith. 

The  infidelity  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  mutilated  form  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  was  daily  con- 
versant. He  was  disgusted  by  the  worldly-mindedness  and 
ambition  of  the  clergy,  and  thus  learnt  to  despise  the  faith  of 
which  they  were  the  accredited  expounders.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion  when  sitting  at  his  house  at  Battersea, 
reading  Calvin's  Institutes,  he  received  a  visit  from  Dr.  Church, 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
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*  After  the  usual  salutations,  he  asked  the  doctor  if  he  could  guess 

what  the  book  was  which  then  lay  before  him ;  •  and  which/  says  Lord 

Bolingbroke,  *  I  have  been  studying  ?'  '  No,  really,  my  lord,  I  cannot,' 

quoth  the  doctor.     '  It  is  Calvin's  Institutes,'  said  Lord  Bolingbroke ; 

'  What  do  you  think  of  these  matters  ?'  doctor.     '  Oh,  my  lord,  we 

don't  think  about  such  antiquated  stuff ;  we  teach  the  plain  doctrines 

of  virtue  and  morality^  and  have  long  laid  aside  those   abstruse  points 

about  grace.'     *  Look  you,  doctor,*  said  Lord  Bolingbroke,  '  you  know 

I  don't  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  divine  revelation  ;  but  they  who  do, 

can  never  defend  it  on  any  principles  but  the  doctrine  of  grace.    To 

say  truths  I  have  at  times  been  almost  persuaded  to  believe  it  upon  thl^ 

view  of  things ;  and  there  is  one  argument  which  has  gone  very  hi 

with  me  in  behalf  of  its  authenticity,  which  is,  that  the  belief  in  it 

exists  upon  earth,  even  when  committed  to  the  care  of  such  as  you, 

who  pretend  to  believe  it,  and  yet  deny  the  only  principles  on  which  it 

is  defensible.'  '*— lb.  p.  179. 

The  readers  of  '  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian '  will  remember 
the  scene  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court,  so  graphically 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  where  Jeanie  Deans  is  introduced 
to  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  Lady  Suffolk,  the  mistress  of 
George  II.  The  following  anecdote  of  this  court  lady  evinces 
the  searching  nature  of  Whitefield's  preaching,  and  the  power  of 
conscience  over  a  guilty  mind. 

*  Mr.  Whitefield's  lectures  to  the  '  brilliant  circle  *  at  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon's were  evidently  as  faithful  as  they  were  eloquent.     The  well- 


''  Several  instances  of  gross  ig^norance  on  the  part  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  arc  cjiven,  in  the  course  of  these  volumes.  We  can 
make  room  only  for  one.  Dr.  Conyers,  a  clergyman  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorksliirc,  though  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  wasfor  sumo 
time  a  strantrer  to  vital  godliness,  and  ignorant  of  the  true  way  of  salvation. 
After  passing  through  a  series  of  mental  conflicts  he  liappilj  obtained  pe^a* 
in  a  believing  apprehension  of  the  truth.  Sometime  after  nis  change  of  views, 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  a  visitation  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  neigh- 
borinn^  clcrg3-men  looked  forward  to  this  service  with  intense  interest,  re- 
marking that  ^  if  he  should  dare  to  preach  his  Methodism  in  the  presence  oi 
his  ( I  race,  his  gown  would  soon  be  stripped  over  his  ears.' 

'  During  his  discourse,  the  beclouded  countenances  of  his  clerical  hearers 
indicated  that  the  important  doctrine  which  he  proved  and  enforced  was 
extremely  oflonsive,  and  when  the  service  was  concluded,  as  he  was  in  the 
street  in  conversation  with  several  farmers.  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of 
York,  advanced  and  accosted  him  as  follows: — '  Well,  Conyers,  you  have 
given  us  a  line  sermon  !' — ^  I  am  glad  (said  the  doctor)  it  meets  tlie  approba- 
tion of  your  Grace.'  *  Ap])robation  !  approbation  !  (replied  the  Archbishop) 
if  you  go  on  i)reaching  such  stuff  you  will  drive  all  your  parish  mad.  Were 
you  to  inculcate  the  morality  of  Socrates,  it  would  do  more  good  than  cant- 
ing about  the  new  birth.'  His  Grace  immediately  walked  off  without  waitinar 
for  a  reply.' — lb.  p.  '2iiO. 
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.known  Countess  of  Suffolk  found  them  so.  Lady  Rodfingliain  pre- 
^vailed  on  Lady  Huntingdon  to  admit  this  beauty  to  hear  her  chaplain; 
.lie,  however,  knew  nothing  of  her  presence ;  lie  drew  liia  bow  at  a 
'venture,  but  every  arrow  seemed  aimed  at  her.  She  just  managed  ta 
tax  out  the  service  in  silence,  and  when  Mr.  Whitefield  retired  she 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  abused  Lady  Huntingdon  to  her  face,  and  ■ 
denounced  the  sermon  as  a  deliberate  attack  on  herself.  In  vain  her 
_siBter-in-Iaw,  Lady  Betty  Germain,  tried  to  appease  the  beautiful  fury, 
"or  to  explain  her  mistake — in  vain  old  Lady  Eleannr  Bcriie  and  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Ancaster,  both  relatives  of  Lady  Suffolk,  com- 
manded her  silence  ;  she  maintained  that  she  had  been  insulted.  She 
was  compelled,  however,  by  her  relatives  who  were  present,  to  apologize 
to  Lady  Huntingdon  ;  having  done  this  with  a  bad  grace,  the  mortified 
beauty  left  the  place,  to  return  no  more.' — lb.  p.  99. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  labors  of  the  early  Methodists  were 
regarded  with  great  mistrust  by  many  Dissenters,  and  that  some 
members  of  that  body  did  not  hesitate  to  express  very  strong  and 
noqualilied  disapprobation  of  their  proceedings.  Various  causes 
contributed  to  this,  and  the  interests  of  truth  require,  that  the  facts 

{)ertainine;  to  this  portion  of  our  history  should  be  frankly  stated.  A 
ethargy  nad  in  truth  come  over  the  Dissenting  body.  The  zeal 
of  their  fathers  had  been  suffered  to  evaporate,  and  a  cold,  lifelesa 
orthodoxy  in  some,  and  an  abandonment  of  evangelical  views- 
more  or  less  decided — in  otliers,  had  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
miserable  listlessness  and  inaction.  The  lax  discipline  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  the  numerous  endowments  with  which 
a  misjudging  piety  had  cursed  them,  greatly  contributed  to  this 
state  of  things.  There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  warm 
blood  of  Methodism,  and  the  well  moulded,  but  almost  lifeless 
form  of  regular  dissent.  The  ministers  of  the  latter  were  too 
prudent,  too  worldly-wise,  to  admire  the  energy  or  to  sanction  the 
irregularities  of  the  former.  They  had  their  own  rules,  tliey 
cherished  the  pride  of  their  own  order,  and  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  more  adventurous  and  less  compromising  measures  of 
these  new  seceders  from  die  hierarchy.  Even  Dr.  Watts  partook, 
for  a  season,  of  such  feelings.  Mixing  little  with  mankind,  his 
charitable  judgment  was  misled  by  the  unfavorable  reports  which 
were  brought  to  him ;  and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  was 
honorably  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  in  the  following 
singular  slyle  :   '  I  am  sorry  that  since  your  departure  I  have  had 

*  many  questions  asked  me  about  your  preaching  at  the  Taber- 
'  nacle,  and  sinking  the  cliaracter  of  a  minister,  and  especially  of 

•  a  tutor,  among  the  Dissenters,  so  low  thereby,  I  find  many  of 
'  your  friends  entertain  this  idea ;  but  I  can  give  no  answer,  as 
'  not  knowing  how  much  you  have  been  engaged  there.  1  pray 
'God  to  guard  against  every  temptation.'     Happily  these  preju- 
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dices  were  slinrt-livcd,  and  the  free  circulation  given  to  truth  hy 
the  iiKirtificial  character  of  Dissenting  communities,  speedily 
h»d  to  a  more  correct  and  approving  o>timate  of  the  new  au:riicy 
tliat  was  at  work.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  some  feelings  of 
nHNtrust  and  jeah>usy  ^^hollld  he  awakened  by  the  earlier  move- 
ments of  Methodism ;  hut  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  voluntary 
cluirehes  of  Eni^rland,  it  bespeaks  the  freedom  of  their  ener«rifs 
their  power  of  purj^ini^  themselves  from  whatever  is  noxious,  and 
of  attractiii"^  whatever  is  j^ood,  that  they  speedily  fraternized  with 
the  new  societies,  rejoiced  in  the  virtues  and  success  of  their 
founders,  and  prepared  themselves  to  emulate  their  zeal.  '  Such 
'  inv  ladv/  said  Dr.  Watts  to  the  countess,  when  better  informed 
of  the  prOceedinjrs  of  his  brethren,  *are  the  fruits  that  will  ever 
'follow  the  faithful  proclamation  of  divine  mercy;  the  Lord  out 
'  God  will  crown  his  messasi^e  with  success,  and  give  it  an  abun- 
*dant  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  men.' 

The  interest  of  these  volumes  is  derived  ^really  from  the  liijht 
which  they  throw,  on  the  views  and  early  labors  of  the  fiathers  of 
the  Evanirelical  party  in  the  Established  Church.     We  are  per- 

;etnally  meetino^with  Hervey,Venn,  Berridge,  Ilomai no,  Walker, 
•letclier,  Grimshaw,  Newton,  Milner,  and  others,  and  our  spirits 
are  refreshed  hy  the  association.  Much  as  we  value  the  princi- 
ples of  dissent,  we  know  also  how  to  value, — and  our  hearts  tell 
us  we  know  also  how  to  love — such  men  as  we  liave  nanie<i. 
They  were  Cluirchmen,  but  they  were  not  biiJ^ots,  and  in  the 
liii^ht  of  their  Christian  excellence,  and  the  beneficence  of  their 
exhaustinir  labors,  '  we  rejoice,  yea  and  will  rejoice.'  Between 
sucli  men  and  the  evanijelicals  of  the  present  day,  points  of  con- 
trast are  more  obvious  than  those  of  comparison.  But  enoui^ij  of 
this,  it  is  an  ungrateful  theme,  not  to  be  pursued  at  present,  ^^o 
must,  however,  detain  our  readers,  while  we  attempt  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  one  or  two  of  these  estimable  men  from  unmerited 
reproach. 

'  Save  me  from  my  friends,'  says  the  Spanish  proverb ;  ami 
its  si^nificancy  is  strikinjrly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the>e 
wortliies.  The  bioo^raphers  of  Venn,  Walker,  and  others,  have 
labored  to  clear  their  memory  from  the  stigma  of  ecclesiastieal 
irre^^ularities,  affirming  that  they  were  in  nowise  indebted  to  the 
in>trnmentaliry  of  the  irreat  Methodist  leaders,  but  that  the  revival 
in  the  Established  Chureh,  of  which  they  were  the  honored  asi^entN 
is  to  he  rr»j;arded  as  a  separate  and  perfectly  independent  dis['eii«'.t- 
tion  of  divine  ^race.  In  defiance  of  the  evidence  of  facts,  ami 
the  admission  of  the  parties  themselves,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  vnxs  *  confined  lo 
'  their  own  fonowers,'and  was  ordy  'manifested  in  the  extension 
'of  Methodism.'     The  ignorance  evinced  by  such  statements  i* 
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equalled  only  by  the  iHiberality  and  petty  partizanship  which 
dictate  them,  and  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  the  history 
of  the  times. 

*  If,  in  its  commencement,  Methodism  meant  any  thing  definite,  it 
meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  Christianity  in  its  life  and  power. 
The  term,  from  the  beginning,  was  applied  not  so  much  to  a  peculiar 
system,  as  to  a  class  of  character.  It  was  invariably  employed  to  de- 
signate all  that  was  sincere  and  spiritual  in  religion.  It  thus  became 
the  badge  of  serious  piety  and  Christian  zeal  wherever  they  appeared. 
Mr.  VVhitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  by  their  incessant  itinerancy,  obtained 
a  sort  of  ubiquity  in  the  land,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  was  almost 
every  where  visible.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a  bold  man,  who  will 
maintain  that  their  instrumentality  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
revival  of  religion  in  the  Church.  Many  of  the  more  pious  of  the 
clergy  lived  among  the  disciples  of  Methodism,  and  some  of  them  be- 
longed to  Methodist  families,  and  were  the  personal  friends  of  the  great 
leaders  of  both  connexions. 

'  One  thing,  however,  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  dispute,  that 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and 
the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  their  ministry,  the  public  atten- 
tion had  in  do  degree  been  caUed  to  any  description  of  ministers  in  the 
[Establishment,  who  inculcated  the  evangelical  doctrines  and  excited 
observation  by  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  It  was  not  until  several  years 
after  the  former  bad  become  extensively  known,  both  by  their  preach, 
ing  and  ^vritings,  that  a  few  individuals  of  the  clergy  were  recognized 
as  having  embraced  similar  sentiments,  and  as  being  zealously  and 
successfully  employed  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance.* 

—lb.  pp.  221,  222. 

Mr.  Venn,  in  common  with  many  of  his  clerical  brethren,  fire- 
auently  preached  at  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  a  fact  in  itself  suf- 
ncient  to  establish  the  charge  of  irregularity.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  he  repented  of  having  done  so,  and  discontinued  the  practice. 

*  Induced,*  says  his  son,  '  by  the  hope  of  doing  good,  my  fiithery 

*  in   certain   instances,   preached  in  unconsecrated   places*     But 

*  having  acknowledged  this,  it  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  slate 
« that  he  was  no  advocate  for  irregularity  in  others ;  that  when  he 
«  afterwards  considered  it  in  its  different  bearings  and  connexions, 
« he  lamented  that  he  had  given  way  to  it,  and  restrained  several 

*  other  persons  from  such  acts  by  the  most  cogent  arguments.' 
On  this  singular  statement,  with  the  suspicious  concealment  of 
Mr.  Verm's  correspondence  with  the  leading  Methodists,  of  which 
Lis  son  has  been  guilty,  the  biographer  of  Lady  Huntingdon  re- 
marks, 

'  At  what  precise  time  Mr.  Venn  ceased  to  be  guilty  of  these  ynty 
objectionable  irregularities,  over  which  his  son  was  so  solictt^nis  to  drsw 
the  veil,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     During  a  period  of  eonsider- 
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.iblv  r;..-rr  ti.::n  ^hiriu  ytriirs.  he  contiriUed  in  the  same  uridcv::i:i:.j  ; :  ■■ 
i;i  'tLici-  la-  h.nl  cmi.ir.t^uced  a.-^  cur.ile  •»!  i.  laphani.  in  17'>'''  ^^l-vi.  !^ 
j.-.v-  rr-'t  "•■♦■:>*il  t«»  the  truth.  Fn-m  that  lin-.e  ti>  hi-^  acct  r-t.i:.^'  : 
ti."  1; •-■.:._•  "f  Hiidih-r-field.  17•'»i^he  was  t'reriuent  in  jir<r;U'I.::.^  .:! 
;;(i:..:::i-tt.'r:ri;X  the  >;uTair.ent  at  Lady  Huntinirdnn's  hnu^o  in  L- :. .  :. 
(  !ii*r»rn,  and  otLt-r  phict-s.  Whiltr  at  Hudder*IieIJ  and  Yvi'iiv-j.  1 
c«. I. tinned  his  t*:tithtul  niini^trations  in  ht-r  Iady>hip's  chapels,  in  yzw  -.'.■■ 
hiii.>  s  and  occa-:«»nallv  in  the  op%»n  air.  till  s<.»me  unple<isant  litiL'-i*i'-> 
:d;t  ut  the} ear  17*1-.  ••hliired  him  and  other  lit^nt^ficet'  clerLryn-cr.  r*^- 
luctaritly  to  withdraw  iht-ir  >eTvices  frum  her  ladyship.  Hiit  ho  *::- 
continued  the  irn'^ular  practice  of  preaching  in  bams  and  lUhiT  ;::.- 
c<ni'err.ite«i  j)l.ic*-^  in  the  vicinity  nf  Yelling,  and  at  Surrey  an»l  Or:i::.v 
Stn  et  cliapeU.  in  Lond«jn.  up  to  the  year  IJ^^H),  and  within  a  vi:y 
>hiirt  tin:e  tit*  his  death,  when  inahilltif^  and  nut  disinclinutiun,  oM:^\i 
hirn  to  cease  from  hihor. 

'  Thi'i  view  t»f  Mr.  \'enn's  conduct  l)eing  considered  :is  offensive.  Li* 
d»-C'ndant«>  have  jmt  forth  their  own  representations  of  these  nuittv>. 
JJoth  account>  cannot  ]M»s>ihly  Ik?  true.  To  what  then  can  such  o-ru 
tradictions  tend .-  The  fact  is.  the  descendant*  of  the  wortliy  A\r.n 
dread  the  charge  »»f  irrvi^iilarity,  and  are  studious  to  wipe  him  cleais  ■■: 
the  •  I  dour  '  of  ^lethodiMn,  which  had  asper!»cd  him  from  the  c«»'.:.- 
niencenieiit  to  the  clos.*  of  \\\ii  ministerial  lalx^rs 

*  Mr.  \'enn  not  only  wi>hed  Lady  Huntingdon  *  giKni  luck  in  x'tx 
name  of  the  Lord/  hut  supjM)rted  her  in  what  some  of  his  more  tin:-: 
hrethren  might  reckon  very  ohjectionahe  irregularities.  Ine>tin'.:il/.i.' 
Woman  !  thou  art  i:<me  to  thv  rest,  and  whether  thv  Great  ^Ia>teru;il 
hlame  or  j»raise  thee  for  doing  gtKid  to  the  souls  of  men,  regularly  vz 
irreiiiil.irly.  is  now  no  longer  duhious.  Hypocrisy  itself  must  !e 
a^liaiiied  of  the  suj)p'i>ition  that  Mr.  Venn  ever  disapproved  or  discoi::;- 
tenaiieed  tlie  immensely  hle.-^sed  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Couii'i^* 
of  lluntinpidon  to  .spread  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  uf  her  crucitii-d 
Lord. 

•  Xor  was  his  friendship  less  for  the  apostolic  Whitefield.  II"W 
hi«:hly  lie  thought  of  him  his  own  account,  in  the  funeral  sermon  whicli 
he  preached  in  Lady  Huntingdi»n's  Chapel  at  Bath^  will  best  tell. 
Such  unecjuivocal  and  decided  testimonies  leave  no  room  for  doubt  **i 
disj)ute  on  the  suhject.  They  are  not  the  friends  of  Mr.  Venn,  or  tlie 
truths  he  so  ahly  defended,  who  would  cast  a  veil  over  those  he  nii'>t 
lionored,  and  fear  to  have  him  associated  with  those  a]>ostolic  wit- 
nesses. It  is  singular  that  in  his  memoirs,  lately  publi.shed  by  his 
graii(ls(»n,  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made  to  3Ir.  Whitefield  or  the 
Messrs.  M'esley,  or  3Ir.  \'enn's  connexion  and  correspondence  with 
those  great  men.  They  were  his  first  associates  when  he  came  to 
know  the  grace  of  (lod  in  Jiath,  and  continued  his  intimates  to  the 
last.  His  acquaintance  with  Lady  Huntingdon  extended  through  a 
jMTiod  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  wliich  time  a  very  intimate 
and  close  corresjjondence  took  j)lace  between  them,  ifct  not  one  single 
Ivttvr  has  appeared  in  the  work!  Need  we  mention  Mr.  Whitefield. 
Mr.  ^^'esley,  .Mr.  Fletcher,  the  well-known  Howell  Harris,  and  Cap- 
tain  Scott ;  some  of  Mr.  Venn's  letters  to  those  apostolic  men  lui\'e 
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appeared  in  various  publications ;  he  loved  them^  he  venerated  them, 
and  did  not  disdain  to  labor  in  the  same  vineyard  with  them/ 

—lb.  p.  292—294 

A  still  grosser  inaccuracy — indicative  of  the  same  mean  spirit 
— is  committed  by  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Venn,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Milner,  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  that,  he  *  was  one  of  those  evange- 

*  lical  laborers  who  derived  their  view  of  the  truth  directly  from 

*  the  word  of  God,  who  are  independent  of  the  Methodists^  and 

*  nearly  contemporaneous  with  them.'  This  statement  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  truth,  for  Mr.  Milner  was  indebted  more 
directly,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  many  of  his  brethren 
to  this  very  source.  His  conversion  was  wrought  by  the  ministry 
of  the  students  sent  by  Lady  Huntingdon  from  Trevecca  to  Hull, 
and  he  never  shrank  from  acknowledging  the  fact.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  mere  moral  preacher,  intent  on  literary  fame,  and  in 
high  favor  with  the  most  opulent  and  fashionable  people  of  the 
town.      But  God,  who   '  hath   mercy  on   whom   he   will  have 

*  mercy,'  directed  him  to  the  preaching  of  the  despised  sectaries, 
and  the  word  came  with  power  to  his  heart.  That  mysterious 
chant^e,  at  which  the  world  laughs,  but  in  which  *  the  power  of 

*  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,'  are  signally  evidenced,  passed  upon 
him.  He  received  the  impress  of  a  divine  hand,  and  came  forth 
to  the  service  of  his  gracious  master,  *  renewed  in  the  temper  and 

*  spirit  of  Lis  mind.'  This  change  was  speedily  notified  to  Lady 
Huntingdon,  who,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Romaine  says,  *  I  have  some 
'  students  at  Hull   whose  ministry  has  been  remarkably  owned. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Milner  writes  me  word  that  he  has  reason  to  bless 
'  God  for  putting  it  into  my  heart  to  send  ministers  to   Hull,  as 

*  the  plain  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  not  with  words  and 
'  reasoning  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
'  teacheth,  God  has  been  pleased  to  honor  and  bless,  in  convincing 
'him  of  the  great  necessity  he  was  under  of  securing  an  interest  in 

*  Christ.'  And  yet  this  is  the  man  of  whom  the  Rev.  Henry 
Venn  makes  the  assertion  we  have  quoted  above.  So  little  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  the  representations  of  prejudiced  party 
writers. 

The  following  stricture  on  Dr.  Southey's  allusion  to  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge,  one  of  the  most  eccentric,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  excellent  and  useful  men  of  his  day,  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure. It  was  an  unhappy  hour  for  the  Poet  Laureate  when  he 
undertook  to  write  the  Life  of  Wesley,  for  he  was  utterly  dis- 
qualified to  appreciate  the  character  of  such  a  man.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  readable  book,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  and  with  the  damage  of  his  own  reputation.  But  let  this 
pass. 
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'  The  sinirular  style  of  Mr.  Benidge  has  led  Mr.  Soutbey  to  cill 
him  a  ■  buffi »on  as  well  as  fanatic'  He  was  neither.  Lady  Huntins:. 
don  invited  him  repeatedly  to  meet  at  her  house  the  elegant  and  the 
courtly,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  called  him  an  'angel  of  the  Church/ 
indeed  imploying  him  repeatedly  as  his  own  substitute  at  Tottenham- 
court  Chapel  and  the  Tabernacle. 

•  The  late   Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  did  not  think  so,  when  he 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.     Clare  Hall  did  not  think  him  either, 
when  it  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Everton.     But  his  office  of 
McKl^rator  is  abundant  pnx)f  that  he  was  neither  a  buffoon  or  fanatic. 
Unhappily  for  Suuthey,  when  he  ventured  to  wTite  the  hfe  of  Wesley, 
he  was   ijiniirant  both  of  the  men  and  the  subject  he  handled.     Mr. 
Watson  has  taujzht  him  a  lesson  which  he  vnM  remember  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence  ;  and  the  exclamation  of  George  the  Fourth,  on 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Watson's  defence  of  Wesley — *  Oh  !  my  poor  P.K't 
Laureat  !  my  poor  Poet  Laureat !' — must  have  been  cutting  to  Southey. 
Berrid^e   was  not  such   a  buffoon  as  South,  nor  such  a  punster  as 
Donne,  nor  such  a  satirist  as  Lavington.     His  wit  never  wounded  a 
penitent,  nor  hardened  a  sinner.     It  disturbed  many  a  solemn  drone, 
and  mortified  the  self-righteous ;  but  it  never  intimidated  the  humble, 
nor   led   the  weak  to  confound    Methodism  with  hypocrisy.     He  was 
constitutionally  mercurial^  and  his  perfect  scholarship,  as  a  classic, 
enabled  him  to  give  point  to   piquant   thoughts :   for  he   was  equally 
familiar  with   Aristotelian  and  Aristophanic  Greek  ;  and  there  will 
be  some  buffoonery  whenever  the  latter  is  [understood.     He  did  not. 
however, 

'  Win  a  grin,  where  he  should  woo  a  soul.' 

He  often  caused  a  smile  that  he  might  create  a  tear :  a  hazardoos,  if 
not  an  unwarrantable  experiment,  in  the  pulpit.  In  learning  he  was 
inferior  to  very  few  of  the  most  celebrated  sons  of  science  and  literature 
at  the  I'niversity  :  his  masculine  ability,  his  uniform  sobriety,  and  long 
residence  at  college,  were  favorable  to  improvement ;  and  so  insatiable 
was  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  from  his  entrance  at  Clare  Hall  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  vicarage  of  Everton,  he  regularly  studied  fifteen 
hcnirs  a  day  !  The  late  Mr.  Venn,  who  had  been  in  habits  of  intimac}* 
with  him  from  their  admission  into  college,  has  declared  'that  he  was 
as  familiar  with  the  learned  languages  as  he  was  ^vith  his  mother- 
ton^rue.'  He  also  added — *  That  he  could  be  under  no  temptation  to 
C(Mirt  respect  by  itinerant  preaching,  for  he  merited  and  enjoved  that 
in  a  hi«^li  dejiree  among  all  ranks  of  the  literary  professions  at  the  Uni- 
versity.' '—lb.  p.  367. 

¥o\v  men,  even  of  the  best  class,  have  been  so  exempt  from 
the  lust  of  power  as  Mr.  Whitefield.  In  this  he  was  honorably 
superior  to  his  follow  laborer,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  has  left  an  ex- 
aiiij)le  which,  within  proper  limits,  and  duly  regulated  by  a  regard 
to  the  divine  will,  is  worthy  of  universal  imitation.     *  I  am  sin- 
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'  cere,'  he  remarked  in  1752,  '  wben  I  profess  that  I  do  not  choose 
'  to  set  myself  at  the  head  of  any  party.  .  .     For  1  am  a  debtor 

*  to  all  of  every  denomination   and  have  no  design,  if  I  know  any 

*  ihing  of  this  desperately  wicked  and  deceitful  heart,  but  to  pro- 
*mote  the  common  salvation  of  mankind.  The  love  of  Cliriat 
'  construins  me  to  lliis.'  Shrinkin;^  from  the  management  of  the 
societies  which  had  been  formed,  be  earnestly  solicited  Lady 
Huntingdon,  to  undertake  tins  necessary,  but,  to  him  irksome 
task.  'I'o  this  slie  consented,  and  became  in  consequence  tlie 
recognized  head  of  the  connexion  since  known  by  her  name. 
Her  rank  and  influence,  combined  witli  her  talents,  and  deep  fer- 
vent piety,  naturally  pointed  her  out  for  the  station.  Doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  which,  vested 
so  much  power  in  a  single  person— and  we  confess  to  entertaio 
such — but,  on  tlie  supposition  of  the  plan  having  been  resolved 
on,  no  hesitation  can  be  felt  about  the  propriety  of  the  choice 
wJiich  was  made. 

in  the  separation  which  took  place  between  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  Methodists,  the  counter  .sided  witli  the  former. 
Her  views  were  decidedly  Calvinistic,  while  the  whole  aim  of  her 
life  was  to  spread  the  gospel  amongst  impenitent  and  unbelieving 
men.  The  style  of  preaching,  therefore,  which  she  uutronized, 
combined  qualities  which  many  regard  as  incompatible.  The 
sovereignty  of  divine  grace  and  the  freedom  of  human  action,  the 
certainly  of  salvation  to  the  elect,  and  the  ample  provision  made 
for  all,  were  the  topics  most  prominent  in  the  ministrations  of  her 
agents.  Some  of  them  were  too  partially  informed,  and  too  little 
accustomed  to  patient  and  consecutive  thought,  to  see  the  beauti- 
ftd  hjirmony  and  legitimate  tendencies  of  each  of  these  doctrines. 
Occasional  excesses  were  therefore  committed.  One  truth  was 
made  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  another,  and  tlie  scriptural 
Calvinism  of  the  counleKS,  was  disfigured  and  shorn  of  its  strength, 
by  the  excesses  of  a  prurient  fancy  or  the  promptings  of  spiritual 
pride.  Such  instances,  however,  were  rare,  for  the  vigorous 
labors  to  which  her  ladyship  prompted  her  associates  diffused 
throughout  the  body  a  healthful  and  sanitory  influence. 

The  controversy  which  arose  in  1770,  between  the  two 
parties,  had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  publication  of  part  of  the 
minutes  of  the  37th  Conference  of  Mr.  Wesley's  ministers.  The 
doctrinal  propositions  put  forth  in  these  minutes  were  worded — 
to  say  the  lea>.t — with  most  exceptionable  laxity;  and  could  not  fail 
to  ahirm  a  hirge  portion  of  the  religious  public.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  discussion  which  ensued  19  given  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  chapter;  but  having  already  encroached  loo  far  on  our 
limits  to  attempt  any  abstract,  we  can  merely  refer  our  readers 
to   the   work  iteelf.     The  following  summary — considering  the 
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doctrinal  prepossessions  of  the  writer,  is  honorable  to  his  candor, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest 

^  On  a  review  of  this  memorable  controversy,  it  is  painful  to  reflect 
that  scarcely  ever  was  so  important  a  subject  discussed  with  such  ill 
success.  Both  sides  discovered  to^vards  certain  truths  feelings  which 
did  them  honor  ;  the  one  being  jealous  for  divine  sovereignty  and  grace, 
with  human  dependence ;  the  other  for  infinite  justice  and  holiness, 
with  the  moral  agency  of  man.  But  they  seem  to  have  reserved  tbeir 
religion  for  their  friends,  and  to  have  thought  that  any  thing  was  lawful 
to  an  enemy.  Forgetting  that  from  erring  man,  the  errors,  as  well  as 
sins,  of  his  brother,  demand  sorrow  rather  than  anger  ;  they  let  loose 
all  the  furies  against  their  opponent's  opinion.  With  whomsoever  the 
victory  might  be  supposed  to  rest,  acquired  by  such  weapons,  it  could 
confer  no  glory. 

*  Where  both  parties  deserve  so  much  censure,  with  regard  to  their 
tempers,  the  comparative  estimate  of  their  delinquency  is  ditficult,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  one  implies  no  praise  to  the  other.  The  Cal- 
A'inists,  however,  were  the  more  guilty ;  for  Mr.  Toplady  bore  away 
the  palm  of  contempt  and  bitterness,  evil  surmises,  and  provokioir 
speeches.  To  Mr.  Wesley,  indeed,  must  be  attributed  the  guilt  of 
letting  loose  the  dogs  of  war  ;  he  commenced  the  dispute  by  publisliing 
'hlr.  Fletcher's  defence  of  the  minutes,  after  having  publicly  draun  up 
and  signed  a  refutation  or  recantation  of  the  obnoxious  principles 
1^'hich  they  contained  ;  and  his  horrid  appeal  to  all  the  devils  in  hfU 
gave  a  sort  of  infernal  tone  to  the  controversy.  In  point  of  temper, 
Sir.  Fletcher  was  of  all  the  disputants,  at  once  the  best  and  the  wurvt. 
Too  much  under  the  impression  of  the  approaching  judgment  to  indul^ 
himself  in  the  ribaldry,  sneers,  and  contempt,  in  which  others  seemed 
to  glory,  he  discovered  all  the  seriousness  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his 
opposition  to  the  gospel,  and,  transported  by  that  zeal  which  is  not 
according  to  knowledge,  he  is  often  very  devoutly  wicked,  and  alnmst 
blasphemous  from  a  sense  of  duty.  In  argument,  however,  he  stood 
al(>ne  on  the  Arminian  side ;  for  though  Mr.  Wesley  was  shrewd  and 
persMicuous,  excelling  in  that  luminous  simplicity  of  language  which 
controversy  demands,  he  soon  turned  from  disputing  with  enemies  to 
rule  his  votaries  ;  and  left  Fletcher  to  dazzle  with  eloquence  instead  nf 
reasoning,  and  to  substitute  tropes  for  arguments.  If  the  coruscations 
of  j)assion  and  ephemeral  wit  should  go  down  to  it,  posterity  will  pro- 
nounce him  too  loquacious  for  a  deep  reasoner,  and  too  impassioned  to 
investigate  duly  the  most  profound  and  awful  themes  which  can  occupy 
the  human  understandin<r. 

'It  is  as  painful  as  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  true  point  on  which 
the  whole  controversy  turns  was  never  brought  to  view.  This  could 
not  he  exj)ecte(l  from  the  Arminians,  whose  cause  it  would  have  in- 
jured. Jiut  the  Calvinists,  by  this  neglect,  betrayed  a  want  of  insijrht 
into  their  own  system.  The  contest,  concerning  what  God  designed 
from  eternity,  must  at  last  be  decided  by  what  he  effects  in  time,  f»'r 
his  actions  are  the  annunciations  of  his  decrees.     As  Mr.  Wesley  pro- 
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to  admit  that  God  was  the  author  of  conversion,  that  he  gave 
ill  its  right  direction,  and  sustained  the  religion  which  he  first 
ced  ;  when  this  admission  is  pursued  to  all  its  consequences,  it 
1  all  that  Calvinism  requires.  Instead,  however,  of  discussing 
iteresting  question  which  lay  within  their  reach,  and  tended  to 
tion  as  it  led  them  to  look  into  their  own  hearts,  the  combatants 
i  each  other  back  into  the  ages  of  eternity,  to  speculate  upon  the 
of  the  thoughts  which  passed  in  the  Infinite  Mind, 
lother  singularity  of  this  contest  was,  the  difference  of  the  tribu- 

0  which  the  litigants  appealed.  The  Arminians  seem  to  have 
gladiators  exhibiting  before  the  world,  which  must  have  been 
confirmed  in  its  native  enmity  to  divine  sovereignty  and  grace, 
misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  church 
ist  was  the  theatre  in  which  the  Calvinists  sought  applause ;  but 
eemed  not  sufficiently  solicitnus  whether  that  applause  proceeded 
he  best  or  the  worst  part  of  the  professors  of  religion.  The  Ar- 
is  gloried  in  the  patronage  of  the  Monthly  Review,  and  Mr. 
ler  reproached  Mr.  Hill  for  appealing  to  the  children  of  God. 
ivas  indeed  more  likely  to  be  true  which  commended  itself  to 
'  who  had  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,'  than  that  which  suits 
ite  of  '  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God  ;*  but  in 
ing  to  the  people  of  God,  we  should  not  forget  that  those  who 
im  to  this  title  without  right  are  often  the  worst  judges  of  truth 
diness. 

e  effect  ( f  the  controversy  was  most  pernicious.  Without  elici- 
uth,  or  illustrating  difiicult  texts,  the  combatants  inflamed  the 
if  party,  and  rendered  the  two  bodies  of  Methodists,  for  several 
ling  years,  more  hostile  to  each  other  than  almost  any  other  dif- 

sects.  Both  parties  were  driven  to  extremes.  The  Calvinists 
ily  shocked  tlieir  opponents  by  saying  things  as  strong,  rather 
s  true,  as  possible,  against  Arminians;  but  they  actually  went  to 
s  which  some  of  them  afterwards  condemned  as  the  perversion 
vinism  ;  though  others  unhappily  gloried  in  these  extravagancies 

perfection  of  the  gospel :  so  that  real  Antinomianism  became 
st  of  many  churches,  and  the  scarecrow  of  the  Arminians.  These, 
ir   turn,  tied  from  Calvinism  with   such  haste,  that  they  almost 

1  into  the  arms  of  a  mystical  deism  ;  for  though  Mr.  Fletcher,  as 
'anced  towards  the  close  of  the  controversy,  felt  as  a  Christian  on 
rge  of  eternity,  and  dropped  some  healing  antidotes  to  the  con- 
sial  venom,  i\lr.  VV  esley  seemed  only  intent  on  following  up  his 
•n,  that  '  we  are  going  too  far  towards  Calvinism.'  * 

^Vol.  II.  pp.  248—250. 

J  had  intended  to  give  some  'attention  to  the  constitution  of 
ody  of  which  Lady  Huntingdon  was  the  recognized  head, 
e  must  desist  for  the  present,  as  well  as  pass  over  the  closing 
of  her  useful  life.  Her  ladyship  died  at  lier  house  in  Spa- 
,  London,  June  17th,  1791,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her 
ull  of  years  and  honor  ; — to  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance, 
ig  as  undissembled  piety,  charity  never  failing,  and  a  zeal 
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M  u  Her.     G  uttingen. 

i.  Dusertatioitt  oh  the  Eumemidet  of  JEtchytuM ;  wilk  the  Greek  Text 
and  Criticai  Remarks.  From  the  Germmt  of  C.  0.  MiUler.  Cam- 
bridge. 

TN  the  work,  the  title  of  wliicli  stands  at  thehead  of  this  article,  the 
^  author  has  bent  the  emT^ies  of  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  ac- 
complishments upon  the  lask  of  making  the  Orestean  Trilogy  of 
.^^cbylua,  and  most  panictilarly  his  Eunienides,  intelli^ble  lo  a 
modern  reader.  His  success  is  very  great ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
to  mere  Englisli  readers  a  bare  outline  of  his  dissertations  nould 
scarcely  be  interesting,  wiiilst  to  a  classical  scholar  it  would  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  those  who 
wish  to  increase  their  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  Ancient 
Tragedy  to  the  dls^nguished  author  himself,  whose  speculations 
are  always  interesting  and  instructive  even  when  they  do  not  per- 
fectly convince,  ana  who  treats  his  subject  with  a  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  it  would,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  look  for  except 
from  the  '  many-sided'  genius  of  a  German. 

In  his  own  coimtry  the  appearance  of  his  work  in  183S, 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  warm  controversy. 
The  great  critics  whose  authority  had  once  been  paramount  in 
Greek  literature — particularly  Hermann — had  for  some  time  felt 
their  influence,  which  rested  almost  entirely  on  philological  learn- 
ing, to  be  on  the  decline;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  work  before 
us  they  attacked  it  with  great  warmth,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
able  and  characteristic  productions  of  the  rivalschool,  before  the 
culminating  splendor  of  which  their  own  glory  was  conspicuously 
waning.  Of  this  school  two  of  the  most  prominent  writers  are 
Dissen  and  Mijller;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  its  general  ten- 
dency to  depress  philology,  which  had  been  at  one  time — in  the 
more  immature  period  of  Greek  scholarship — too  exclusively 
pursued,  to  its  proper  position;  whilst  it  aims  at  a  more  disc  uraive 
and  certainly  much  more  instructive  criticism,  endeavouring  to 
judge  not  merely  on  words,  phrases,  and  metres,  though  it»  prin- 
cipiil  teachers  are  on  that  field  also  no  incompetent  advcruiriei 
even  for  the  veteran  Hermann;  but  more  especially  on  the  iniides 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  cliaracteriiied  the  ancit-nt  worW  iti 
general,  or  on  tho?>e  wliicli  give  their  peculiar  colouring  Ut  tti« 
icient  art.     It  would  be  a  wa»t«  of  «ur 


readers'  time  if  we  were   to  enlarge  on  the  superior  impr^rtttnce 
and  value  of  this  latter  kind  of  learning,  oi  on  th«  drgrM  In 
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which  it  enhances  both  the  interest  and  the  educational  valoe  i 
classical  studies.  It  is  obvious  that  when  thus  conducted  they m 
lontrer  lie  under  the  reproach  of  having  respect  merely  to  wwtk: 
they  take  cognizance  also  of  that  which  can  never  seem  *inipeii 

*  iient '  to  one  who  feels  that  *  he  is  a  man  ' — the  phenomem  rf 

*  human  '  thought  and  feeling — opening  those  secret  recesses  rf 
mental  activity,  without  the  disclosure  of  which  the  history  i 
past  ages  is  a  meagre  detail  of  external  facts,  barren  of  inteid 
and  instruction  (except  to  children)  because  of  necessity  incoue> 
quential. 

Neither  is  it  our  purpose  at  present  to  indulge  ourselves  in  tk 
expression  of  those  feelings  of  mortification  which  arise  in  oc 
minds  when  we  consider  how  far  Englishmen  lag  behind  in  sck- 
larship  of  almost  every  kind.  It  is  indeed  painful  to  think,  iwv 
few  are  the  names  of  which  we  can  boast,  capable  of  a  comparistt 
with  those  of  Germany.  Few,  indeed ;  it  may  be  questjonei 
whether  we  could  find  ofie  who  could  have  produced  such  a  voil; 
as  that  which  lies  before  us ;  and  we  might  look  around  us  inniB 
for  the  Bockhs — the  Asts — tlie  Dissens — the  Hermanns— tbe 
Buttmanns — the  Bekkers,  and  many  others  besides,  in  wbose 
glory  Germany  rejoices,  in  this  particular  department  of  learning. 
And  if  we  turn  to  other  branches,  such  as  historical  critidsB. 
orientid  literature,  Hebrew,  and  scriptural  exegesis,  the  conh 
parison  most  certiiinly  will  not  prove  a  whit  more  crreditable  » 
our  fellow  countrymen.  We  are  wise,  however,  in  this — ^thatve 
are  not  too  prouci  to  learn  what  Germany  leaches;  and  much  d 
our  learning  at  present  is  of  this  kind.  We  are  content  to  be 
al)le  to  digest  and  compile  out  of  the  multitudinous  stores 
which  our  Teutonic  brethren  have  prepared  for  our  use.  Hov&r 
this  inferiority  is  attributable  to  our  greater  love  of  the  immedi- 
ately practical— how  far  to  the  abuses  or  monopoly  of  our  great 
academical  institutions — how  far  to  the  deeply  seated  toryism  ot 
the  English  character,  which  clings  with  so  much  tenacity  to  all 
habits  which  are  able  to  plead  a  measure  of  antiquity  m  thnr 
favor,  would  form  interesting  topics  of  discussion ;  but  tnese  weal 
present  decline  prosecuting. 

We  are  now  invited  rather  to  consider  a  little  the  branch 
of  ancient  literature  to  which  the  work  before  us  refers;  and  tLe 
materials  which  the  learned  author  has  here  furnished  invest  the 
subject  in  some  points  with  a  novel  kind  of  interest. 

\Vc  began  by  remarking  that  M uller  has  here  laboured  to 
make  the  Orestean  Trilogy  of  -^-Kschylus,  particularly  his  Eume- 
nidos,  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader.  A  few  observations  m^iv 
serve  to  show  how  very  needful  such  a  performance  is — hov 
dilFicult  it  is  for  an  Englishman  duly  to  appreciate  a  Greek  Tra- 
gedy. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  almost  superfluous  to  notioe  the 
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Ultimate  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  which  certainly  is 
lie  first  prerequisite.  To  be  able  by  dint  of  toilsome  study  to  ehmi- 
ipte  a  translation  out  of  the  text  is  a  very  poor  qualification. 
%%at  might  serve  the  turn  if  the  author  we  were  reading  treated 
W  a  historical  subject,  and  we  merely  desired  a  knowledge  of  the 
'itcis  which  he  has  related ;  in  that  case  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  get  at  the  main  sense  and  our  object  would  be  realized  : 
^ut  in  a  work  of  taste  the  hard  and  substantial  material  of  the 
^fiu^ts  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  business — being  somewhat  analo- 

Eous  to  the  wooden  framework  on  which  a  plaister  statuary  forms 
is  work — necessary,  indeed,  in  order  to  the  performance,  but  of 
the  performance  itself  hardly  even  a  part.  No  one  can  be  a  judge 
of  a  piece  of  poetry  unless  he  can  relish  the  airy  graces  of  style 
— unless  he  can  at  once  apprehend  that  indescribable  effect  which 
results  from  the  proper  choice  and  just  composition  of  words — 
unless  he  can  catch  those  sudden  and  almost  evanescent  gleamings 
of  beauty  in  elegant  composition,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
colours  which  flash  upon  the  eye  from  a  fine  fabric  of  shot  silk. 
The  power  of  the  exquisite  melody  of  well-adjusted  words  may 
be  instanced  in  the  works  of  our  own  great  poets.  No  tasteful 
reader  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  deep  delight  with 
which  he  reads  favorite  passages  in  Spenser  or  Milton,  results 
not  so  much  from  the  thoughts  expressed,  as  from  the  grace  or 
dignity  which  pervades  the  expression  of  those  thoughts,  and  that 
he  could  easily  imagine  that  substantially  the  same  images  may 
be  or  have  been  conveyed  in  another  form,  and  in  that  form  fail 
altogetlier  to  strike  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  heart  of  man  is  a  de- 
licate instrument,  the  music  of  whose  chords  the  accomplished 
artist  alone  is  able  to  elicit,  as  by  the  skilful  succession  of  most 

fentle  touches  he  draws  forth  those  notes  which  shall  most  readily 
lend  into  the  harmony  of  sweetness  or  the  harmony  of  sublimity, 
while  he  avoids  all  that  is  harsh  and  all  that  would  impair  the 
main  effect  which  he  desires.  Such  results  it  is  the  business  of 
the  poet,  and  sometimes  of  the  orator,  to  produce  by  the  tasteful 
use  of  appropriate  words,  having  an  eye  not  merely  to  their  main 
and  substantial  signification,  but  also  to  those  slighter  and  acces- 
sory tinges  of  meaning  which  they  acquire  from  popular  usage. 
But  how  long  a  time  must  one  be  conversant  with  a  dead 
language  before  he  can  gain  any  perception  of  such  results  !  And 
yet  till  he  can  perceive  them  readily  and  obviously,  he  is  incom- 
petent to  form  any  judgment  of  the  style  of  a  Greek  poet,  whose 
merits  nevertheless  must  mainly  consist  in  his  style. 

A  somewhat  similar  strain  of  remark  applies  likewise  to  the 
necessity  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  and  even  an  imaginative 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  which  the  ancients  entertained 
respecting  religion.  To  take  an  instance  which  stands  promi- 
neiitly  forward  in  tlie  writings  of  iEschylus,  let  us  refer  to  the 
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story  of  lo — her  wanderings  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  her  amour 
witli  Jupiter.    Wliat  ean  be  more  ricliouloiis  or  contemptible  than 
the  wliole  legend  !      But  whilst  we  can  contemplate  it  with  do 
other  feelinj^s  than  ridicule  or  contempt,  we  are  certainly  unable 
to  appreciate  the  poetical  merits  of  large  parts  of  the  jEschylean 
Drama.     The  Supplices  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pro- 
metheus relate  to  this  very  story,  and  are  evidently  designed  to 
derive  no  small  degree  of  their  effectiveness  from  the  coloring  of 
sentiment  which  the  Greek  mind  had  thrown  over  the  tradition. 
He,  therefore,  that  would  form  a  just  estimate   of  the  merits  of 
these  plays,  considered  in  the  only  light  in  which  they  claim  to 
be  considered — as  works  of  art,  must  for  the  occasion,  by  a  stronir 
effort  of  the  imagination,  divest  himself  of  all  his  knowledge  of 
revealed  religion  ;  he  must  transport  himself  into  the  darkness  of 
heathenism ;  not,  however,  to  rest  content  with    that  darkness 
but,  yearning  after  an  object  of  religious  ftiith,  and  surrounded 
by  a  mysterious  and   symbolical  cult^  which  he  has  been  fcuiirht 
from   infancy  to  venerate,  but  which  his  maturer  intellect  Las 
toihnl  in  vain  to  interpret,  to  listen  with  an  anxious  ear  and  an 
awe-stricken  spirit  for  the  voices  which  float  down  from  foresfone 
ages,  conveying  in  strange  and  obscure  language   the  tale  of  the 
dealings  of  gods  and  the  fates  of  heroes,  founders  of  races  of  his 
own  countrymen.      He  must  not  dream  of  submitting  such  tmdi- 
tions  to  the  test  of  wiser  [)rinciples  or  of  historiciil  criticism ;  he 
is  to  feel  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Divinity  apart  from  vliai 
he    thus    learns;    he    must,  therefore,   not  dare    to   ask  himself 
whether  this  or  that  is  foolish  or  ridiculous,  but  trusting  to  tradi- 
tion as  the  only  instructress  of  his  religious  faith,  and  feeling  liow 
utterly  incompetent  he  is  to  jndgc  upon  her  mysterious  Icjsons 
he  must  contemplate  with  an  eye  of  faith  the  almost  terrific  scen« 
wliieh  she  discloses  to   his  view,  while  she  points  through  the 
gloom  to  the  awful  forms  of  gods  moving  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  earth,  who  are  indeed   mortals,  but  as  being  nearly  akin  to 
themselves  in  descent,  are  not  as  yet  unworthy  of  such  exalted 
intercourse.     Thus   even   in  the   most  grotesque  and  ridiculous 
fables    of    ancient   Greece,  he    that  wishes    to    understand    her 
tragedy  must    recognize    and  feel  a  wholly  opposite   character. 
Merely  to  be  able  to  tolerate  them  is  not  enough;  he  must  learn 
to  imagine  in  them   religious  sublimity  and  awfulness ;  for  tliey 
are  not  introduced  as  appendages  which  could  not  be  avoided,  but 
arc*  manifestly  put  of  set  purpose  in  a  foremost  place,  in  order  to 
throw  over  the  surrounding  scenes  a  measure  of  their  own  gran- 
deur. 

A  third  difficulty  lyijij^  in  the  way  of  a  modern  reader  ari^f? 

rom    the  connexion  which   was   designed   to   exist  between  tue 

wor(l>  which  still  >urvive,  and  the  accompaniments  of  music  and 

dancing,  of  which  it  is  now  almost  (but  for  the  Dissertations  now 
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before  us  we  had  well  nigh  said  altogether)  impossible  to  fonA 

even  the  most  rough  conception.     The  writing  of  the  drama  vi^as 

0fily  a  part  of  the  poet's  work ;  he  had  besides,  not  only  to  con*- 

^(^fve  the  form  of  the  exhibition  as  it  concerned  the  masks  worn 

^jjfy  the  actors — the  drapery — the  scenery,  but  also  to  regulate  the 

music,  and  himself  to  teach  the  chorusses  how  they  were  to  chant, 

'^poid  sing,  and  dance.     The  public  exhibition  on  the  stage  was  as 

^Ipoeh  his  business  as  the  private  composition  in  the  closet;  and, 

^^fherefore,  of  course  numberless  particulars  went  to  enhance  the 

'  t^ffect  of  the  whole,  of  which  the  poet  could  leave  no  intimation 

'  fci  the  written  copy,  as  he  would  have  opportunity  of  personally 

'^/iraining  the  whole  company  to  whatever  form  of  exhibition  he 

^Slight  judge  to  be  best  adapted  to  promote  his  immediate  aim. 

How  very  defective,  therefore,  the  effect  produced  on  our  minds 

^  by  reading  the  bare  words  must  be,  how  far  we  must  be  from  the 

*  full  conception  of  the  sublime  Idea  as  designed  by  the  poet,  is  but 

'too  obvious.     This  disadvantage,  as  well  as  that  which  we  just 

now  stated  arising  from  our  want  of  sympathy  M-ith  the  Grecian 

'  mythology,  it  has  been  the  especial  aim  of  Miiller  in  these  Dis- 

wrtations  to  remove,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  Eumenides.     He 

Bas  endeavoured  to  represent  to  the  reader  the  manner  in  which 

ie  conceives  the  piece  was  or  might  effectively  have  been  exhi- 

Ibited.  The  fondness  for  musical  entertainments  and  the  sesthetical 

Study  of  dramatic  representation  which  so  generally  characterise 

all  ranks  in  the  states  of  Germany,  combine  with  the  Professor's 

^eat  learning,  taste,  and  many-sided  imagination  to  render  his 

Tiews  on  these  subjects  deserving  of  particular  attention. 

But  our  list  of  difficulties  is  unhappily  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
one  which  we  have  now  to  mention  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  is,  we  fear,  irreparable.  Of  the  old  tragedy 
as  exhibited  by  iEschylus,  we  have  only  one  perfect  specimen. 
What  we  commonly  call  a  Greek  play  is  in  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances, only  a  fragment  of  a  play,  not  being  complete  in  itself, 
but  being  associated  with  two  others,  and  forming  with  them  a 
consecutive  series  of  three  great  acts  of  one  drama,  called  a 
trilogy.  Of  this  the  only  remaining  specimen  is  the  Orestean 
trilogy  of  ^Eschylus,  consisting  of  the  Agamemnon,  Choephorae, 
and  Eumenides.  Indeed,  the  trilogy  itself  can  hardly  be  called  a 
perfect  piece,  as  it  was  regularly  succeeded  by  a  fourth  piece, 
called  a  Satyric  Drama.  This  was  more  sportive  in  its  character, 
the  chorus  consisting  of  satyrs  exhibiting  an  air  of  grotesqueness, 
and  was  designed  to  relieve  the  solemnity  of  the  tragic  trilogy, 
with  which  it  was  frequently  connected  in  its  subject,  and  thus 
gradually  to  let  the  spectator's  mind  down  from  the  elevation  of 
tragedy  to  the  feelintrs  of  ordinary  life.  Of  this  kind  of  play  the 
only  surviving  specimen  is  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  Of  the 
Satyric  Drama  belonging  to  the  Orestea,  the  name  only  has  been 
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preserved.  The  observations  of  our  author  on  this  subject  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  relation  which  such  a  piece  may  be  sup- 
posed to  bear  to  the  trilogy  with  which  it  formed  an  organic 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ingenuity  and  tact  with  which  he 
conducts  his  speculations  which  are  often,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, sufficiently  precarious. 

'  Likewise  with  respect  to  the  very  difficult  problem,  by  what  power 
of  imatj:i nation  the  extravagant  humour  of  Satyric  play  could  be 
hrought  into  connection  with  the  profound  seriousness  of  a  tragic 
trilogy,  the  Orestoa  furnishes,  in  my  opinion^  the  principal  source  of 
information,  although  of  the  annexed  Satyric  drama,  the  Protats,  we 
have  only  the  name  remaining.  Our  attention  is  very  properly  di- 
rected ^'  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  this  very  sea-god  Proteus  whu 
foretold  to  Agamennum's  brother,  Menelaus^  his  return  to  Arpos. 
lint  together  with  tliis  prophecy,  the  Odyssey  t  remarks,  that  ^lene- 
laus  will  arrive  too  late  to  avenge  his  brother,  and  not  before  the 
burial  of  il^gisthus  : — a  remark  which  is  expressed  more  plainly  in 
another  jiassnge,  J  and  was  further  developed  in  the  Cyclian  poem,  the 
1  Return  of  Augeas.§  And  in  this  very  way  the  tale  is  taken  up  by 
Euripides  in  the  Orestes,  that  strange  mixture  of  very  ancient  fables 
and  very  modern  views.  Now  in  the  first  piece  of  the  Orestea,  where 
Agamemnon  is  commending  Ulysses  as  his  only  faithful  companion, 
and  representing  others,  who  seemed  the  best  disposed,  as  mere  sj)e- 
cious  friends,  ||  it  is  evident  that  he  complains  of  the  conduct  «»f 
Menelaus  in  ])articular,  who,  according  to  Homer,  separated  hinise'f 
on  his  return  from  Agamemnon.  Thus  IMenelaus,  who,  during  the 
period  of  his  brother's  murder,  and  during  the  rule  of  the  overl)earing 
adulteress  in  the  ])alace  of  the  Atridai,  had  in  company  with  the  beau- 
tiful Helen,  the  faithless  author  of  all  his  distress,  encountered  many 
an  adventure,  and  in  the  acquisitiim  of  wealth  had  roamed  all  along 
the  barbarian  coasts,  might  very  well  answer  the  purpose  of  a  c»mnter- 
])ieee  to  the  faithful  Orestes  ;  lie  might  fairly  be  treated  by  old  Proteus 
with  tliat  calm  irony  which  the  Ancients  delighted  in  attributing  to 
those  sage  Genii,  and  at  the  same  time  be  exposed  to  the  wajward- 
ness  and  raillery  of  the  Satyric  ch()rus.  Whether  the  acquittal  ««f 
Orestes  was  regarded  as  the  satisfactory  c<mclusion  of  the  whole  com- 
])(»sition,  or  whether  the  ironical  speeches  of  Proteus  went  to  display 
the  wl)ole  splendour  of  the  house  of  Pel()ps  in  its  perishableness.  and 
exj)ose  the  emptiiu'ss  of  all  human  grandeur,  is  a  question  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine.* — Translation,  pp.  238,  239. 

Of  a  tetralogy,  then,  (as  the  combination  of  four  pieces  thus 
arranged  is  called,)  we  have  no  example  at  all,  and  of  the  trilogy 
only  one.  All  the  other  plays  which  we  possess  are  mere  fnig- 
nieiits,  many  of  them  showing  great  artistical  elegance  so  far  as 


•  li(Kck]i.  Trn!?.  Princij).  p.  208.         f  Book  IV.  54?.  J  lb  III  311. 

§  In  rroclus' Chrcstomathy.  ||  v.  812.     Of  v.  610  sqq.  ' 
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we  can  judge  of  them,  even  in  their  present  isolated  form,  but  of 
the  details  of  their  relations  to  the  whole  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belonged,  we  have  irrecoverably  lost  all  means  of  judging. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  show  what  place  they  held  in  theur 
several  trilogies.  The  following  remarks  of  our  author  respecting 
the  remains  of  JEschylus,  omitting  however  the  Persse,  are  not 
without  interest  and  probability. 

'He  that  recognizes  in  the  Agamemnon  the  skilful  management 
with  which  ^schylus  creates  and  heightens  the  pathos,  will  readily  be 
convinced  that  the  Prometheus  Bound  was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  piece  of  an  entire  series.  In  the  Seven  against  Thebes  there  ought 
never  have  been  a  question,  but  that  the  last  ode^  containing  the  dis- 
pute between  Antigone  and  the  Herald,  is  just  such  a  connecting  link 
with  a  succeeding  tragedy,  as  the  scene  of  the  Erinnyes  at  the  end  of 
the  Chuephorae,  and,  to  adduce  a  third  instance,  as  the  dispute  of  the 
semichoruses  at  the  end  of  the  Suppliants.  The  slow  progress  of  the 
action,  and  the  tempest  and  conflict  of  emotions  are  common  to  the 
Choephorae,  the  Prometheus  Bound,  the  Seven,  and  the  Suppliants;  they 
are  all  intermediate  pieces  ;*  whereas  there  is  certainly  no  other  piece  that 
can  be  compared,  in  respect  to  the  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
with  the  Eumenides :  it  is  the  only  concluding  tragedy  we  have.' 

—lb.  pp.  237,  238. 

Such,  then,  are  the  diflBculties  against  which  a  modem  has  to 
contend  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  rightly  the  genius  of  Grecian 
tragedy.  Without  pretending  to  have  mastered  any  one  of  them 
ourselves,  we  yet  feel  that  we  may  venture  to  state  the  impression 
which  some  familiarity  with  these  venerated  remains  has  left  on 
our  own  minds,  relating  to  their  general  character.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  our  remarks  should  tend  in  any  way  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  these  valued  writings,  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that  no 
study  is  adapted  to  engender  and  foster  in  those  who  are  able  to 
pursue  it,  purer  sentiments  of  taste,  or  more  correct  perceptions  of 
the  chaste  and  classical  in  composition. 

One  point  which  particularly  strikes  the  mind  of  an  English- 
man, familiar  with  our  own  ^  ten-thousand-souled '  Shakspeare, 
is  the  great  contrast  which  the  two  great  poets  of  Athens  exhibit 
with  tlie  bard  of  Avon  in  the  construction  of  the  drama  as  a 
whole.     In   Shakspeare  there  is  often  to  be  observed  the  most 

Erofuse  squandering  of  the  treasures  of  genius  upon  the  details  of 
is  productions,  combined  with  the  most  reckless  disregard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  grand  result  is  composed.     His  motto  might 


•  '  Moreover  in  these  pieces  that  stand-still  in  the  middle,  first  noticed  by 
Heeren,  is  particularly  observable.  This  cannot  be  fully  explained  otherwise 
than  by  the  connexion  of  the  trilogy,  as,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  lo 
in  the  Prometheus.* 

VOL.  VI.  Z  Z 
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have  been  the  words  which   Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so  fond  of 
quoting,  *  What  does  the  plot  signify  except  to  bring  in  fine 
*  things  ?'*  Of  course  his  historical  plays  are  not  to  be  considered 
at  all  in  this  relation ;  but  if  we  turn  to  those  whose  materials 
were  entirely  at  his  own  disposal  we  shall  find  in  many  cases  the 
utmost  weakness  in  their  artistical  arrangement.     Let  us,  for  ex- 
am])le,  look  at  his  Hamlet     Viewed  as  a  psychological  dissec- 
tion of  the  heart  of  a  man,  of  gentle  character,  keen  sensibility, 
and  honorable  feelings,  but  thrust  forward  by  a  cruel  fate  upon  a 
task  which  he  has  not  nerve  to  execute,  nothing  can  be  more 
philosophically  just  than  the  whole  composition.     And  if  we  read 
and  study  its  details,  who  can  be  other  than  delighted  with  their 
truthfulness,  their  pathos,  and  often  their  sublimity  ?     Yet  if  we 
consider  the  piece  as  a  whole,  what  is  it  that  we  have?     The 
youug  man   in  the  first  act  is  solemnly  engaged  by  his  father's 
ghost  to  avenge  his  murder.     The  conflict  in  his  bosom  betu'een 
this  acknowledged  obligation  and  an  unequal  nature  drives  him 
to  the  very  borders,  and  sometimes  beyond  the  borders,  of  insanity; 
and   in  this  varying  state  he  goes  through  a  multiplicity  of  ad- 
ventures, which  end  at  last,  just  when  the  poet  seems  to  think 
that  he  has  written  enough,  in  his  stabbing  his  uncle  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  not,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  in  order  to 
avenge  his  father's  death,  but  prompted,  at  least  as  much,  by 
natural  indignation  at  his  uncle's  practices  against  himself.     This 
conclusion  appears  to  the  reader  just  as  a  mere  accident,  for  which 
nothing  that  precedes  has  prepared  the  mind,  but  which  wds 
necessary    in    order   that  the  story  might  not  go   on  for  ever. 
There  is  no  climax — there   is  only  an  ending.     Whereas  if  we 
consider  the  tragedies  of  Athens,  particularly  those  of  -Slschylus 
and  Sophocles,  we  find  that  they  generally,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  their  success,  even  in  their  single  pieces,  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing model.     They  open  with  quiet  and  composed  action,  but 
from    the    very    first   begin    to   prepare    the  mind  for  the  final 
catastrophe  ;  to  that  every  thing  is  made  to  converge ;  the  choral 
odes— sometimes  by  dark  and  half  prophetic  intimations,  some- 
times by  the  general  tone  of  their  meditations,  sometimes  even 
by  comparative   cheerfulness  serving  as  a  lighter  ground  more 
strongly  to  set  out  the  gloom  of  the  great  event — are  artfully 
designed  with  a  view  to  deepen  its  effect;  and  not  till  the  soul  of 
the  spectator  has  been  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  destined  im- 
pression, is  the  deed  of  horror  disclosed.     But  the  piece  dees  not 


•  A  inotto  wliich  Sir  AValtcr  Scott  has  most  happily,  or  rather  unhappily. 
illiistraftd  in  Ins  own  tales.  But  after  rending  the  Bride  of  LamiDennoor 
one  is  led  to  recrret  (hat  lie  did  not  more  frequently  regard  these  rules  of  irt 
uhicli  tbat  beautiful  piece  sLows  liini  to  have  been  so  capable  of  reaUaing- 
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then  immediafely  close ;  on  the  contrary  a  considerable  space  is 
generally  left  for  the  gratification  and  consequent  soothing  of  the 

Eassion  supposed  to  be  awakened  in  the  spectator's  bosom.  If  it 
e  a  heinous  crime  which  forms  the  catastrophe,  he  has  oppor- 
tunity to  sympathize  with  expressions  of  horror  and  appeals  to 
future  retribution  ;  if  it  be  a  mere  calamity,  he  is  gratihed  with 
beholding  his  own  sorrow  depicted  in  the  lamentations  of  the  hero 
himself,  or  of  his  near  connexions.  By  any  contrivance,  it  seems 
to  have  been  judged  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  that  abrupt 
and  sudden  close,  which  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  generally 
makes  the  curtain  drop  on  the  most  horrible  scene,  and  leaves  the 
spectator  to  recover  from  the  disturbance  of  his  spirit  in  what  way 
he  best  can.  The  different  practice  of  the  Greek  tragedy  seems 
to  spring  from  a  law  of  good  taste,  which  should  govern  alike  the 
effusions  of  the  orator  and  the  productions  of  the  poet. 

Another  feature,  in  which  the  ancient  tragedy  stands  in  con- 
trast to  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  and  indeed  to  the  modern 
stage  in  general,  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  aim  at  illusion  in  the 
representation.  On  the  modern  stage,  every  thing  is  arranged 
as  much  as  possible  with  a  view  to  perfect  imitation.  The 
scenery — the  dresses — the  mien  and  gesture,  all  are  designed  to 
imitate  the  very  scenes  and  characters  of  the  drama,  and  Vie  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  representation  is  supposed  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  success  of  this  thorough-going  imitation.  Its  very  boast  is 
that  it  is  the  mirror  of  human  nfe.  But  on  the  Grecian  stage  it 
was  entirely  different.  There  was  no  aim  at  illusion.  The  only 
object  in  the  representation  was  to  exhibit  the  poetical  concep- 
tions of  the  writer  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  force— not  to 
reproduce  the  scenes  of  real  life.  The  very  dresses  of  the  actors 
betoken  this ;  for  on  the  one  hand  those  dresses  remained  very 
nearly  the  same  in  different  plays,  and  on  the  other,  they  were 
such  as  at  once  to  withdraw  the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  the 
realities  of  humanity  in  whatever  rank  or  station. 

*  As  the  statements  of  the  old  grammarians  and  ancient  works  of 
art,  (especially  the  Mosaics  in  the  Vatican,)  sufficiently  prove,  ther« 
was  but  one  general  groX^^  or  costume  for  tragedy.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  an  improvement  on  the  gay  and  brilliant  apparel  (iroix/Xa  or 
dv^ivd)  worn  in  the  processions  at  the  Dionysian  Festivals,  and  but 
slight  alterations  were  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  dramatic 
characters.  The  following  parts  of  dress  are  universally  reckoned  in 
the  costume  :  long  ^truvsi  of  various  gay  colors,  falling  in  ample  folds 
down  to  the  feet;  very  broad  embroidered  girdles,  (/latr^aXiffTfi^si,) 
sitting  high  on  the  breast ;  upper  robes,  frequently  of  purple,  with 

fold  borders  and  such  like  decorations ;  the  Cothurnus ;  and  the  head- 
ress,  (oyxog.)  As  in  the  Dionysian  ceremonies,  so  also  in  tragedy 
there  was  but  little  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  apparel. 
In  speaking  of  heroes  the  tragedians  very  often  call  their  dress  vitXo^, 

z  z8 
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a  pari)  never  worn  at  that  period  by  males  in  common  life.  In  the 
ancient  ^Ii>saicR,  one  is  continually  in  danger  of  confoundinf;  heroes  witli 
heroines,  unless  where  the  old  equestrian  chlamydes  are  thrown  over 
the  lonir>  bright  colored  tunics,  or  weapons  added,  or  the  masks  charac- 
terized by  some  marked  difference.  We  must  always  bear  this  general 
costume  in  mind,  when  we  feel  disposed  to  wonder  why  the  ancienl^. 
with  their  singular  reluctance  to  increasing  the  number  of  actors,  chn>e 
to  have  different,  and  often  very  different,  parts  acted  by  one  and  tLe 
same  individual :  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  them  there  was  ni> 
need  of  such  a  comjdete  change  of  dress  as  modern  principles  and 
tastes  require.  Wc  look  for  Utvihn  from  first  to  hist ;  the  ancitnti 
always  remained,  and  wished  to  remain,  conscious  that  the  whole  wa?  a 
Dionysian  entertainment.' — lb.  pp.  100,  101. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Grecian  method  was  not 
better  adiipted  than  the  modern  is  for  stimulatinpr  the  imagination 
and  heig^htenin^r  poetic  sensibility  in  the  minds  of  the  peoplo. 
At  any  rate,  tlie  aim  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  was  so  far  removeJ 
in  kincl  from  that  of  ours,  that  the  applictition  of  the  same  name  to 
both  is  much  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  enlighten.  Theirs 
was  in  truth  dramatic  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  tenn— 
ours  is  an  artistical  representation  of  real  life. 

The  same  fact  is  also  strongly  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  chorus,  especially  in  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  it  in 
the  earlier  productions  of  the  art.  How  intractable  an  element 
this  must  DO  in  a  modern  play,  is  obvious  enough ;  and  how 
wholly  inoxplic*abIe  too  even  in  the  ancient,  except  upon  tho 
principle  to  which  we  have  been  now  adverting.  If  the  ohjectot 
the  poet  had  been  to  create  an  illusion,  what  could  hare  been 
more  incongruous,  than  to  introiluce  a  company  of  persons,  wliosr 
mail)  function  indeed  was  to  sing  and  dance  certain  interlmip^ 
between  the  acts,  but  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  oi 
the  action  of  the  piece,  or  as  merely  designed  to  fill  np  the  ^\*> 
during  the  shiftings  of  the  scenes,  since  they  constantly  mingle 
in  the  dialogue — sometimes  after  the  manner  of  the  other  interltv 
cutors  in  iambic  verse,  but  often  too,  in  their  own  more  pr<.>- 
per  fashion  with  movements  of  dancing,  accompanied  bv  the  harp 
or  Huto.  Nay  even  the  other  actors  in  the  drama  sometimes  quit 
the  iambic  measure,  and  during  moments  of  more  than  ordinary* 
excitation  give  vent  to  their  heightened  feelings  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  chorus — bv  dancing  to  a  musical  accompiiniment. 

In  the  present  day,  when  dancing  is  only  an  amusement  nvA 
is  looked  upon  as  a  very  trivial  amusement  too,  it  is  difficult  h*r 
us  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  nations 
of  antiijuity.  By  them,  even  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  divine 
worship,  it  was  regarded  as  a  suitable  expression  of  religious 
feeling;  the  instances  of  David  dancing  before  the  ark  will 
natnrallv  occur  to  the  rccolleciion  of  our  readers.     We  sLouM 
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e  surprised,  ttieiefore,  when  we  find  it  empleyed  by  dmn  on 
age  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  expression  of  heightuied 
g  in  general,  though  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  even  the 
native  Greeks  ever  joined  dancing  to  the  exhibition  of 
•n  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  It  was  combined 
poetry  and  music,  and  formed  a  kind  of  symbolical  or  analo- 
expression  of  sentiment  viliich  was  readily  understood  and 
.y  delighted  in  by  the  jiractised  taste  of  an  Athenian 
ace.  To  express  different  moods  of  feelings,  they  had  also 
siderable  variety  of  moods  in  singing,  and  its  accompani- 
(  of  music  and  dancing.  Of  such  moods  we  have  sundry 
3  only  bequeathed  to  us — words  which  the  critics  gaze  at  in 
snient  and  despair.  We  read  of  the  Doric  mood,  (or  lat^;) 
'  Lydian,  of  the  Phrygian,  of  the  Mixo-Lydian,and  others; 
ill  tliat  can  be  divined  concerning  them  is,  tliat,  e.  g.  the 
in  mood  was  used  in  the  exIiilntiDn  uf  t)ii>  tr;iin  of  feeling, 
le  Doric,  of  that.     But  the  mode  of  the  perfbrmaDces  them- 

is  a  perfect  enigma.  Even  if  the  sound  could  be  made  out, 
tie  thing  signified,  the  dance  we  mean,  could  be  exhibited 
!  our  English  eyes,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  our 
sh  souls  would  be  much  the  wiser — whether  we  should  un- 
nd  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  bodily  manipuladons. 
;he  Athenians,  as  we  hinted  above,  were  practised  in  the 
ry ;  and  it  was  to  them  an  integral  part  of  the  scenic  ezhi- 
.  Poetry  was  an  extremely  imperfect  thing  by  itself— 
nnging  did  not  supply  the  deficiency—it  was  not  complete 
e  regulated  movements  of  the  body  as  well  as  tlie  muucal 
ipaaimeuC,  combined   with    the   singing.      How  must  the 

have  then  told  upon  the  heart  of  an  Athenian — go  lively  in 
rceptions,  so  keen  in  his  feelings,  so  accomplished  in  pbysi- 
lining  \ 
:  learn  also  that  the  musical  instrument  was  varied  according 

quality  of  the  passion.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  pas- 
Vom  the  author  before  us,  which  strongly  illustrates,  as  well 
■articular  point,  as  the  relation  which  the  chorus  was  fre- 
ly  made  to  sustain  to  the  whole  action  of  the  piece,  and  also 
aetical  character  of  tlie  whole  representation.  We  must 
remise  that  the  chorus  in  the  passage  of  ^schylus  referred 
:umenid.  311,)  consists  of  the  Erinnyes,  who  are  io  pursuit 
'  malricidal  Orestes  in  order  to  punish  him  for  his  mother's 


e  iire  ni)w  arrived  at  the  first  Stasimon,  or  ode  sung  by  the 
as  a  whole,  and  regularly  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file.  Thig 
e  and  (najestic  conipieition  beginning,  MSrij  3,  ft'  irixns.  i  _ 
Nig,  is  a  hymn  addressed  by  the  Children  of  Night  to  that 
:  goddess  and  primeval  Maternity,  and  in  it  they  proclaim  at 
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one  time  with  passionate  excitement,  at  another  with  more  of  a  hangbty 
confidence,  their  right  to  the  person  of  the  shedder  of  maternal  blood. 
By  this  proclamation  they  would  deter  every   child   of  earth,  and 
Orestes  in  particular,  from  the  vain  attempt  of  evading  the  power  <if 
the  Erinnyes ;  by  it,  Orestes  is  to  be  fettered   as  by  indestructible 
bonds ;  a  purpose  undoubtedly  symbolized  to  the  view  of  the  spectators 
by  peculiar  accompanying  evolutions  in  their  dance.     On  that  account 
the  ode  is  called  *  a  magically  binding  hymn,'  (u^^m;  di^so^.)     It  there- 
fore  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  the  xaraditnig  of  the  ancients  addressed 
to  infernal  Hermes,  Earth,  and  similar  divinities^  with  the  object  of 
devoting  a  person  to  destruction.     This  character  is  confirmed  by  the 
burden  of  the  first  strophe  and  antisirophe,  M  df  rtp   rt^vfii^fff,  &c. 
Such    a    repetition    of    the    particular    passage    which   marks   the 
proper  object  of  the  whole  procedure,  was  usual  in   incantations  and 
songs  of  fate  :  so  in  the  love-charms  of  Theocritos  we  have  the  per- 
petually recurring  burden,  "ivy^  't\xi  rv  r^iw  ifibv  «ior/  dSjfjka  flrif  atisoj 
and  in  the  song  of  the  Fates  in  CatuUus's  Epithalamium  of  Thetis, 
*  Currite  ducentes  subtemina,  currite,  fusi.'     No  doubt  the  accompa- 
nving  evolutions  of  the  chorus  were  directed  towards  the  stage,  \%ith  a 
motion   expressive  of  encompassing,  confining,  narrowing  m  ;  men's 
own  eyes  beheld  how  the  victim  was  arrested  and  entangled  with 
mysterious  l)onds.     The  musical  character  of  this  ode  we  must  con- 
ceive to  have  been  such  as  would  work  upon  the  mind  with  a  kind  of 
gloomy  solemnity.     The  Cithara,  which,  as  it  was  managed  by  the 
Greeks,  operated  upon  the  Grecian  temperament   in    a  way  which 
always  tended   to  composure,    cheerfulness,   or   equanimity,  is   here 
silent :  the  auXo/  alone  are  heard,  the  tones  of  which   produce  at  one 
time  ecstacy,  at  another  time  delirium,  and  in  all  cases  (such  is  the 
uniform  judgment   of  antiquity)   counteract  the  calm  equipoise  of 
thought  and  feeling.     For  assuredly  that  expression,  dXu^  u/i>o;.  is 
not  a  mere  form  of  speech,  any  more  than  the  aXu^o/  tXryw  of  Euripides, 
Iph.  7-  147.     Indeed  we  are  certain  we  have  here  a  purely  aulodic, 
and  not  a  citharodic  performance.     (See  Aristoph.  Ran.  12(i3.)    Upon 
the  same  grounds  as  here  the  axtXog  is  the  sole  accompaniment  in  a 
terrific  scene  of  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides,  where  Frenxy  (per- 
sonified) is  instigating  the  hero  to  the  murder  of  his  children.     '  Her- 
cules/ says  the  chorus,  *  shall  dance  to  the  maddening  flutes  of  Lyssa/ 
/icav/atf/v  X'jffffai  yooiv^ivr  iv  auXoT;  •4/.874.     And  again  says  the  chorus, 
V.  89  I ,  'P'jyf,,   rsxv,  s^o^fiarv   ddtov  r6dt,  dauo¥  fiiXof   fC'auXiTra/.     And 
an  Ode  in  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles,  sung  in  the  highest  emotions  of 
jov,  is  likewise  aulodic :   da^o/i*  oud*  avojco/tiai  rhf  auXiv,  u  rv^atu  ra; 
ifiag  ^Piv6g,  -v}..  216.'— lb.  pp.  74—76. 

It  is  indeed  true,  judging  from  the  remains  of  the  Athenian 
IVagedy  which  we  possess,  that  so  great  a  prominence  was  rarely 
given  to  the  cliorus  in  the  action,  as  is  in  the  Eumenides  given 
to  the  band  of  Erinnyes;  yet  the  case  answers  our  purpose  in 
exhibiting  the  poetical  character  of  the  whole  thing — it  shows 
that  any  thing  like  our  imitation  of  real  human  life  was  not  the 
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design ;  but  that  their  tragedy  was,  as  we  said  before,  only  a 
dramatic  kind  of  imaginative  poetry. 

How  different  the  effects  of  such  representations  upon  the 
minds  of  the  spectators,  from  those  which  are  produced  by  attend- 
ance at  our  modern  theatres !  Indeed  the  two  things  are  so 
entirely  diverse,  that  what  we  see  and  condemn  in  the  latter,  had 
scarcely  any  existence  in  the  former,  which  nevertheless  had 
evil  influences  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Athenian  tragedy  was  a 
part  of  a  religious  festival  recurring  but  seldom  ;  it  was  not  there- 
fore a  focus  to  which  night  after  night  all  that  was  loose  and 
immoral  in  the  metropolis  was  concentrated.  There  could  be  no 
Green-room  mystery  of  iniquity — no  privileged  admission  of 
prostitution — no  habitual  dissipation  of  thoughts  and  of  money. 
The  Athenian  tragedy  was  essentially  imaginative  and  poeticaL 
It  was  not  till  it  was  ^  made  thin  and  meagre,'  (as  Aristophanes 
complains,)  under  the  dieting  and  physicking  of  Euripides,  that  it 
busied  itself  with  developing  the  progress  of  guilty  love  as  seen 
in  real  life,  or  pandered  to  the  hankerings  of  a  sickly  taste  after 
the  luscious  sweetmeats  of  sentimentalism ;  neither  did  it  in  those 
days  seek  to  produce  before  the  spectators  wonderful  sights, 
serving  no  other  end  than  just  to  gratify  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
something  new.  Its  taste  was  robust  and  masculine,  and  de- 
lighted in  those  conceptions  which  stood  forth  in  proportions  of 
Titanian  beauty  or  Titanian  sublimity — in  images  of  heroic  gran- 
deur— in  thoughts  adapted  to  elevate  the  imagination,  and  rouse 
in  the  soul  aspirations  after  almost  superhuman  virtue.  Whilst 
it  gratified  the  eye  with  what  was  graceful  in  bodily  evolutions, 
and  charmed  the  ear  with  thrilling  harmony,  and  stimulated  the 
understanding  and  feelings  with  strains  of  the  loftiest  poetry,  its 
general  aim  was  to  introduce  through  all  these  inlets  thus  opened 
wide  to  its  influences,  the  love  of  justice,  the  sentiments  of 
natural  affection,  and  the  fear  of  higher  powers,  avengers  of  crime 
and  protectors  of  innocence.  Thus  did  it  seek,  according  to  the 
celebrated  maxim  of  Aristotle,  to  purify  the  heart  by  emotions  of 
pity  and  terror.  When,  according  to  the  representations  of  our 
author,  iEschylus  introduced  the  chorus  of  the  Erinnyes,  the  fell 
Hounds  of  Jupiter,  in  chase  of  their  guilty  prey,  ^clothed  in 

*  black,' — *  with  Gorgon  hair  of  snakes  * — *  with  pendent  tongue 
*and  grinning  mouth' — *  giving  tongue  in  their  sleep' — *pur- 

*  suing  with  unfailing  sagacity  the  bloody  track  of  the  homicide  * 
— '  lapping  blood  like  dogs — with  blood  dripping  from  the  corners 

*  of  their  eyes ' — a  sight  at  which  it  is  said  women  were  seized 
w^ith  premature  pangs,  and  children  died  with  fright,  he  did  not 
design  to  gratify  an  idle  craving  for  spectacle^  but  to  bring  home 
to  the  heart  the  horrible  doom  of  the  murderer,  and  (strange  as 
such  an  idea  may  at  first  sight  be  deemed)  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  love  and  mercy  of  heaven  in  investing  the  sanctuary  of 
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human  life  with  such  awful  protection.  The  goddesses  of  ven- 
geance were,  in  reality  as  in  name,  the  goddesses  of  Benevolent 
Mind.  The  tragedies  of  -^schylus  and  Sophocles  breathe 
throughout  a  fervent  spirit  of  justice  and  punty — not  merelv 
introducing  such  maxims  occasionally  and  by  the  way,  as  embel- 
lishments not  properly  belonging  to  the  main  design,  but  pervaded 
by  them,  and  bearing  them  m  upon  the  soul  in  a  full  springtide 
of  imagery  and  feeling. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  see  the  high  position  which  the  female 
sex  is  made  to  occupy  in  these  noble  poems.  We  are  still  speak- 
ing of  the  two  elder  poets.  Of  Euripides  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  presently.  At  a  time  when  women  were  degraded  as  well 
in  the  estimation  of  society  as  in  their  oi^'n  mental  training  aiid 
habits,  shut  up  at  home  in  their  own  apartments,  and  debarred 
from  that  mixed  intercourse  in  society  wnich  is  alike  essential  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  and  to  the  purification  of 
general  manners  and  sentiments,  the  Ancient  tragedy  exhibited 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  even  a  Teutonic  Christian  can  fiud 
little  to  desiderate.  Even  a  Mahommedan  would  be  raised  above 
his  creed  after  witnessing  the  lofty-spirited  though  guilty  Cly- 
temnfpstra — the  magnanimous  Electra — ihe  filial  and  sisterly  piety 
of  Antigona,  appealing  from  the  wicked  commands  of  tvrants  to 
the  eternal  and  unwritten  laws  of  Zeus — or  the  wifely  a^ection  of 
Tremessa  or  Deianira— characters  all  of  them  decked  with  a  hiirh 
coloring  of  heroism  even  when  erring  or  criminal.  They  appear 
no  unmeet  companions  even  for  the  heroes  or  demigods  with  whom 
they  stand  connected. 

On  tiie  other  side,  we  must  certainly  place  the  prominencj' 
which  is  given  to  the  idea  of  an  all-controlling  fate.  It  is  quite 
true  that  this  conception,  when  carried  out  in  other  directions  as 
it  has  been  by  the  Greek  tragedians  in  one,  would  crush  all  moral 
feelings  in  the  annihilation  of  individual  responsibility.  As  it  is, 
however,  it  is  in  cases  of  involuntary  crime,  (if  we  may  so  speak.) 
as  of  (Edipus,  that  they  most  delignt  to  trace  its  operations ;  and 
when  it  is  traced  in  other  cases,  it  is  combined,  as  indeed  in  those 
others,  in  a  strange  manner,  with  the  notion  of  retributive  justice. 
Fate  causes  one  inan*s  crime  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  guilt  and 
punisinnent^  while  both  the  crime  and  the  punishment  are  do- 
signed  in  retribution  of  another  man's  sin,  the  guilt  of  which  has 
been  entailed  by  descent.  Thus  the  firatricide  in  the  Septem 
contra  Tliebas  and  the  successive  murders  in  the  Agamemnon  and 
Clior*|)hora?,  are  attributed  to  an  overruling  destiny,  working  out 
tlu'  ven^reance  due  to  the  families  of  Laius  and  Pelops  for  the 
guilt  of  ceriiiin  of  their  early  members.  At  the  same  time,  this 
consideration  is  not  made  to  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  later  criminals 
-J- rather  the  reverse.  It  is  also  true  that  the  idea  of  fate  soine- 
tinies  appears  as  an  idealisation  of  moral  obligation — a  sort  of  sub- 
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stitute  for  that  God,  in  whom  we  find  the  source  iqid  ex^eutor  of 
all  righteousness.  It  may  be  apprehended,  however,  that  evil 
<K)nsequences  might  sometimes  arise,  in  the  feelings  of  a  spectator 
whose  soul,  conscious  of  guilt,  desired  an  excMse  for  its  crimes. 

But  there  is  a  much  darker  side  yet  to  be  looked  at.  We 
refer  to  the  idolatry  with  which  these  poems  are  blended.  To  m, 
indeed,  the  mythological  world  is  only  an  imaginary  one;  nor 
need  we  be  now  jealous,  as  the  Christian  church  once  was  com- 
pelled to  be,  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  as  rivals  of  the  only  living  God, 
m  claims  of  religious  worship.  The  time  is  past,  when  the  study 
of  the  poetry  of  Greece  or  Rome  was  necessarily  denounced,  as 
dangerous  on  this  score ;  there  is  no  risk  of  owr  looking  upon 
those  figments  of  the  human  imagination  as  for  a  moment  claim- 
ing to  be  real.  But  when  these  tra^^edies  were  written  and  ex- 
hibited it  was  otherwise.  And  believuig  as  we  do  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  that  there  is  demoniac  agency  at  work  in  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  (1  Cor.  x.  19 — 21,)  and  that  they  who  engaged  in 
that  worship  brought  themselves  into  contact  and  communion  with 
the  spirits  of  evil,  we  cannot  but  grieve  to  think  that  all  that  ia 
beautiful  in  poetry  and  in  art,  and  even  all  that  is  high  in  mon^ 
sentiment,  should  have  been  employed  as  they  were,  to  throw 
dignity  and  grace  round  the  loathsome  sin  of  idolatry.  When  we 
consider  the  matter  in  a  historical  light,  we  feel  thus.  But  this 
affords  no  reason,  now  that  those  objects  have  lost  all  claim  to 
reality,  for  our  declining  to  study  the  dramatic  works  of  Athens ; 
nor  for  fear  of  danger  in  bringing  our  mind  into  a  high  degree  of 
sympathy  with  them  considered  as  works  of  art.  The  fact  of  our 
being  capable  of  such  imaginative  sympathy,  without  being 
^iffected  in  the  real  feelings  of  the  heart,  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  but  too  painfully  illustrated  by  experience  of  a 
character  directly  opposite  to  that  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Daily  life  shows  us  persons  who  have  a  very  high  degree  of 
imaginative  sympathy  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  whose  charac- 
ters nevertheless  remain  unaffected  by  its  influence. 

We  have  repeatedly  hinted  at  a  distinction  made  betweeo 
Euripides  and  the  two  elder  poets,  .^chylus  and  Sophocles. 
It  may  be  right  just  to  mention  one  or  two  reasons  which  seem 
to  us  to  justiify  this  distinction. 

His  subjects,  indeed,  generally  resemble  theirs  in  belonging  to 
the  Heroic  or  Mythical  age.  But  though  they  belong  to  the 
same  age,  they  do  not  breathe  the  same  Heroic  spirit.  His  Heroes 
are  annimated  rather  by  the  feelings  and  passions  of  every  day 
life ;  his  women  are  too  often  intriguante^^  and  his  men  the  de- 
claimers  and  quibblers  of  the  forum.  That  he  excels  most  pre- 
eminently in  the  pathetic  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  the  pathetic 
of  ordinary  life,  not  of  Heroes.  While  reading  his  dramas,  we  do 
not  feel  that  awe  of  the  morally  and  intellectually  sublime  which 
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the  Father  of  tragedy  inspires ;  nor  yet  that  delighted  admiration 
of  moral  beauty  and  severe  chasteness  of  character  and  sentiment 
which  is  awakened  by  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Euripides  is 
touching,  IS  pretty,  is  sentimental ;  his  muse  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent breed  from  theirs,  and  much  more  congenial  wMh  that  of 
tlie  modern  stage.  If  we  were  to  give  his  subjects  the  nomen- 
clature of  Athenians  of  his  own  time,  and  abstract  a  few  of  the 
mythical  parts  of  his  fables — parts  which  are  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  whole — we  should  have  just  a  tragedy  or  comico-trageay  of 
Athenian  life — an  exhibition  of  the  quarrels,  jealousies,  and  in- 
trigues of  Athenian  families.  This  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  audience  of  our  theatres ;  and  in  the  declining  taste  of  Athens 
it  was  acceptable ;  but  it  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  the 
older  tragedy,  and  if  the  idea  which  it  WTis  the  aim  of  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles  to  realise,  is  to  be  the  standard,  Euripides  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  them. 

Another  point  in  which  the  comparison  is  disadvantageous  to 
Euripides  is  the  moral  tendency  of  their  respective  writings.  Not 
only  is  he  less  Heroic — he  is  also  less  moral.  He  certainly  depicts 

;assion  with  great  success ;  the  scenes,  for  example,  in  which 
^lijedra  confesses  her  unlawful  love  for  her  son-in-law  and  Medea 
soliloquizes  at  the  sight  of  her  children,  are  masterpieces  in  their 
kind  ;  but  in  the  plays  to  which  these  scenes  belong,  the  Hippo- 
lytus  and  the  Medea,  the  general  spirit  is  far  from  being  healthy. 
Plijedra's  crime  becomes,  in   the  representation  of  Euripides,  a 
mere  misfortune;  for  the  goddess  Aphrodite  is  made  answerable  for 
the  whole,  who,  to  punish  Hippolytus  for  worshipping  Artemis  in 
preference  to  herself,  inspires   Phaedra  with  a  passion  for  the 
young  man,  which  as  a  mortal  she  is  described  unable  to  over- 
come.    Our  moral  sympathies  are  no  less  shocked  in  the  case  of 
Medea.     In  a  fit  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  because  her  husband 
or  lover,  Jason,  married  another,  she  sends  poisoned  garments 
which  destroy  her  innocent  rival — murders  her  children  that  she 
might  not  leave  them  behind  her,  and  then  flies  off  in  a  dragontd 
chariot.     We  do  not  utterly  detest  her  because  she  has  been  very 
ill-treated  and  shows  some  signs  of  remorse  and  natural  affec- 
tion— still  less  do  we  admire  her.     The  only  feeling  which  the 
piece  leaves  in   the   mind  is  admiration   of  the  poet's  power  in 
painting  passion  ;  but  it  is  a  power  which  is  employed  to  no  good 
end,  and  the  exhibition   of  such  pieces  must,  one  would  tliink, 
have  tended  to  foster  the  growing  depravity  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth. 

\V  e  noticed  the  high  place  which  the  female  sex  occupies  in 
the  imaginations  of  /Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  almost  sternly 
ideal  character  which  invests  the  women  of  the  former  poet  is 
softened  and  humanized  in  those  of  the  latter;  without  ceasing 
to  be  noble,  they  are  more  like  the  breathing  inhabitants  of  earth, 
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beautiful,  chaste,  and  moral.  In  Euripides  on,  the  other  hand, 
the  favorite  topic  is  their  weakness  and  subjection  to  power  of 
passion.  Even  when  virtuous,  they  are  still  lorded  over  by  their 
feelings,  though  those  feelings  happen  to  run  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Indeed  the  contempt  in  which  Euripides  held  women,  'the 
'  debased  coin,'  as  he  calls  them,  of  humanity,  is  well  known,  as 
well  as  his  wish  that  the  gods  could  have  suffered  men  to  per- 
petuate their  species  in  some  other  manner.  More  needs  not  be 
said  in  illustration  of  his  moral  inferiority  to  his  two  elder  brethren, 
whilst  his  perhaps  superior  success  in  depicting  strong  passion  is 
readily  allowed. 

That  there  were  some  in  Athens  who  adhered  to  the  spirit  of 
the  older  tragedy,  and  regretted  the  decline  both  of  poetical  taste 
and  of  moral  sentiment  which  was  visible  in  the  Euripidean 
drama,  is  apparent  from  several  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
— if  we  may  call  them  comedies  ;  but  the  word  thus  applied  is  as 
apt  to  mislead  when  applied  to  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  as 
the  word  tragedy  when  applied  to  the  more  serious  dramatists  of 
Athens.  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
aim  of  showing  the  inferiority  of  Euripides  to  ^schylus;  the 
Spirit  of  Sophocles  is  of  too  calm  and  exalted  a  character  to  enter 
into  the  arena. 

Our  remarks,  sufficiently  desultory,  have  also  been  sufficiently 
protracted.  We  shall  only  add,  tnat  the  English  public  have 
reason  to  thank  the  translator  of  Miiller's  book.  It  is  a  very 
readable  translation,  which  is  more  than  can  always  be  affirmed 
of  translations  from  the  German.  Why  did  he  not  venture  on 
the  bolder  task  of  translating  Miiller's  metrical  version  of  the 
Eumenides  ?  Was  it  from  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  of  com- 
posing blank  verse  ?  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  make  that  dif- 
ficult play  too  accessible  to  the  tutor-less  student? 


Art.  III.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St, 
Peter,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams^  Rector  of  St.  Gregory's, 
London,  A.D.  1633.  Revised  and  corrected  by  James  Sherman^ 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel.  London  :  Holdsworth.  Imp.  8vo.  pp. 
iv.,  900. 

T^HIS  is  the  second  of  a  *  series  of  Expositions'  which  the 
-*-    reverend  editor  has  undeitaken  to  reprint,  in  consequence  of 
the  approbation  extended  to  his  republication  of  Greenhill's  Ex- 
position of  Ezekiel.     The  series  is  intended  to  comprise  *exposi- 

*  tions  on  separate  books    of   Scripture,  by  the   most  eminent 

*  divines,  chiefly  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  from  their 


1 
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<  scarcity  and  expensiveness  have  become  nearly  inaccessible  to 
^  theological  students  )  and  a  notice  of  the  first  work  comprised 
in  it — Greenhiirs  Exposition  of  Ezekiel,  may  be  found  in  tbe 
second  volume  of  our  present  series. 

<  Of  the  reverend  I'homas  Adams,  the  author  of  this  exposition, 

*  scarcely  any  memorials,*  says  his  present  editor,  *  exist  except 

*  his  writinjrs,*  the  dates  of  which  cover  an  interval  of  fifty  years. 

<  In  a  volume  of  sermons  of  the  date  ^  of  1614,  we  are  inforioed 
that  he  preached  them  at  Willington,  in  Bedfordshire^  of  which 

)ar]sh,  it  is  not  improbable  he  was  '  then  the  rector.'     He  pub- 
ished  another  volume  of  sermons  in  1618,  when  he  was^preacher 

*  at  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  near  St.  Paul's,' — one  of  the 
churches  which  were  destroyed  at  the  fire  of  London,  and  which 
has  not  since  been  rebuilt. 

Tlie  Exposition  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  bears 
the  date  of  1633,  but  aflfords  no  indication  of  the  church  in  wliich 
it  was  delivered,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Sherman  to  be  toe  authors 
chief  work.  The  high  estimation  in  which  he  holds  it,  as  well  as 
the  plea  which  he  puts  in  for  a  candid  consideration  of  some 
acknowledged  blemishes,  may  however  be  best  stated  in  his  own 
words. 

*  No  one  can  read  it  without  perceiving  in  every  page  the  features  of 
a  ])o\v(Tful  and  inde{)endent  mind.  His  ideas,  which  are  remarkably 
original,  are  clothed  in  the  most  vigorous  style, — classic  lore  onianients 
and  beautities  them, — while  the  spiritual  and  practical  tendency  of  the 
whole  is  paramount.  In  the  editor's  estimation  few  works  of  the  kind 
liave  ever  aj)])eared  in  which  so  much  useful  theological  knowletige  hn? 
boon  convoyed  in  such  striking  phraseology.  The  prayerful  student 
cannot  fail  to  rise  from  its  perusal  mentally  enriched  and  spiritually 
edified,  and  theref()re  better  qualified  to  discharge  the  responsiblt;  duty 

of  preaching  to  the  peoj)le  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

»  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,'  adds  Mr.  Sherman,  after  stating  that  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  sufferer  for  his  ctmscientious  attachment 
to   the  order   and  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  *  that  in  the 
writ  in  (Ts  of  those  who  remained  in  the  Establishment  as  well  as  th(«e 
who  seceded   from   her  pale,  intolerant  expressions  sometimes  occur. 
T\\\}  editor,  if  it  had  been  possihle,  w(mld  gladly  have  excluded  all  such 
si'ntences  from  this  and  other  expository  works  which  have  £dlen  un- 
der liis  review  ;  hut  in   many  instances  they  are  so  interwoven  with 
some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  exposititm,  that  omission  would  have  ren- 
dered him  liahle  to  the   suspicion  of  ])arty  bias,  and   abridgment  w.i% 
irn[)(»SNih]e  without  inju.stice  to  the  work.     All  he  has  ventured  to  li  • 
iu  Nueh  cases  has  been  tn  soften  their  asperity.     The  reader,  however. 
will  kn«»w  how  to  make  allowance  for  the  sufferings  which  both  partii*s 
Jiad   endured,  tlie  violent   manner   in  which   controversies  were  then 
carried  on,  and  the  fearless  and  coarse  expressions  which  were  then  in 
common  use.' — Pref.  pp.  iii.,  iv. 
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We  niust  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  witboat  reseire  we  can 
either  subscribe  to  the  opinion  here  expressed  respecting  the 
nerits  of  the  work  before  us,  or  admit  the  relevancy  of  the  edi- 
tor's extenuatory  plea  in  application  to  this  or  any  other  modem 
reprint,  ybr  devotional  use^  of  an  early  theological  writer.  We 
will  take  the  latter  subject  first  The  allowance  to  be  made  for 
the  defects  of  an  early  work  is  a  matter  affecting,  we  conceive^ 
not  so  much  the  work  itself  as  the  author  personally,  and  is  a  very 
proper  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  literary  historian, 
whose  duty  is  to  judge  of  individuals  by  the  age  in  which  thej 
have  lived,  its  habits,  and  admitted  principles  and  rules  of  con- 
duct But  very  different  is  the  question  we  are  called  to  consider, 
when  the  work  of  a  previous  age  is  with  all  its  faults  republished 
for  the  instruction  or  edification  of  the  present  The  age  may 
excuse  or  palliate  the  faults  of  the  author,  but  the  work  is  put 
into  competition  with  the  writings  of  (at  least  in  some  respects) 
an  improved  age :  and  it  is  too  much  to  claim  for  it  in  this  point  cnf 
view  the  allowance  fairly  conceded  to  its  author.  The  blemishes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  acknowledged  hinderances  to  its  use- 
fulness, they  neutralize  or  counteract  it  to  the  extent  that  thej 
prevail ;  and  whenever  it  is  found  necessary  either  in  publishing^ 
a  new  work  or  republishing  an  old  one,  to  extenuate  or  ask 
allowance  for  faults,  a  corresponding  presumption  will  and  must 
arise  to  the  disadvantage  of  toe  work  itself.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable,  that  a  work  sfo  speckled  should  be  published  or  re- 
printed—  that  is  another  question — but  it  is  right  that  in  dis- 
cussing its  merits,  both  faults  and  excellencies  should  be  alike 
subjected  to  examination. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  exposition  before  us,  we  admit  the 
originality  and  vigor  which  breathe  throughout,  the  great  variety 
of  classical  illustration  with  which  its  ample  pages  are  filled,  the 
substantial  soundness  (in  the  ordinary  conventional  signification 
of  the  term)  of  its  theology,  and  the  spiritual  and  practical  ten- 
dency of  very  many  of  its  parts ;  and  we  hope  that  the  respected 
editor  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  its  republication.  Butit  is,atthe 
same  time,  disfigured  with  many  and  grievous  fiiults.  Considered  as 
an  exposition,  great  deduction  must  be  made  from  its  value. 
Admitting  that  it  is  the  expositor's  province,  as  distinguished 
from  the  commentator's,  to  unfold  the  application  of  revealed 
truth  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  age  or  society  in  which 
he  lives,  this  application,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  granted, 
should  be  naturally  deduced  from  the  sacred  textj  and  made  not 
only  with  strict  impartiality,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But 
it  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  the  present  exposition  can  be  so 
characterized.  The  polemic — nay  the  Ishmaelite  breathes 
throughout.  He  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  what  the  text  under 
consideration  will  furnish  against  this  or  that  party  or  class  of 
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men.  Through  this  feature  of  the  Erposition,  it  must^'as  orally 
delivered,  have  greatly  failed  to  convince  and  persuade  those  at  whom 
its  inuendoes  and  denunciations  were  aimed;  while  its  present  value 
as  a  book  for  devotional  use  is  thereby  greatly  impaired.  In  other 
respects  also  the  work  is  very  repulsive  to  die  improved  taste  of  the 
present  times,  many  of  the  best  and  most  spiritual  passages  bein? 
debased  by  an  habitual  play  upon  words,  which  detracts  very  much 
from  their  devotional  value,  and  such  is  the  vulgarity,  approach- 
ing not  infreqitently  to  something  worse,  with  wuich  tlie  exposi- 
tion abounds,  that  passages  repeatedly  occur  which  parents  not 
over  scrupulous,  would  feel  compelled  to  pass  over  in  reading  to 
their  families.  We  had  marked  some  instances  of  a  less  offensive 
kind  for  quotation,  which  on  consideration  we  deem  it  better  to 
omit ;  but  pages  47,  48,  49,  72,  and  360  may  be  referred  to  in 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  To  the  care  exercised  in  securing 
the  correctness  and  beauty  of  the  new  edition,  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  refuse  the  meed  of  approbation ;  but  while  in  its  present 
form  the  volume  will,  we  doubt  not,  still  continue  to  be  useful  to 
preachers  as  a  storehouse  of  weighty  and  various  observation, 
and,  if  used  with  due  discrimination,  an  occasional  model  of 
striking  and  pungent  application,  we  cannot  but  regret  that,  if  it 
were  to  be  reproduced  in  a  cheaper  and  more  attractive  form  for 
modern  use,  equal  pains  should  not  have  been  taken  in  excluding 
or  modifying  the  more  offensive  passages  or  expressions  of  the 
work. 


Art.  IV.  Festus^  A  Poem,     London:  Pickering.     8vo.  pp.360. 

"pOETRY  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  nature,  and  there  is 
-*-  no  more  fear  of  its  ceasing  in  its  life  and  in  its  manifestations, 
than  there  is  of  the  sun  ceasing  to  set  and  rise,  the  wind  to  blow, 
or  the  ocean  to  dash  its  fresh  billows  on  the  rocks  and  sands  of 
habitable  earth.  While  the  heart  of  man  lives  poetry  must  live. 
It  is  as  necessiiry  to  prevent  our  souls  from  stagnating  in  indiffer- 
ence, or  festering  in  the  corruptions  of  sense  and  avarice,  as  it  is 
for  the  sun  to  send  its  vital  force  into  the  dormant  clods,  for  the 
tempests  to  shake  the  waving  boughs  of  the  forest,  or  for  the  tides 
to  shrink  and  swell  the  mighty  sea  with  its  daily  agitations. 
W^hen  men  say  that  all  poetry  is  past,  that  the  sources  of  fancy 
and  of  feeling  are  exhausted,  that  the  novelties  of  nature  and  of 
mind  arc  all  ransacked  and  made  common  as  the  dust,  they  forget 
what  millions  of  hearts  are  beating  amongst  them,  what  new 
hopes  are  sprintrjng  in  fresh  bosoms,  what  new  careers  of  love, 
of  passion,  of  ambition,  and  of  triumph,  or  of  crime  and  remorse, 
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all  elements  of  immortal  poetry,  are  just  beginning.  They  forget 
how  new  nature  is  yet  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
glittering  eyes  and  ardent  bosoms,  and  how  sweet  are  the  first 
tastes  of  existence,  and  the  dreams  of  life  yet  to  come  in  its 
strength  and  new  fervor.  They  forget  to  how  many  of  these  must 
come,  satiety,  disappointment,  doubt,  despair,  and  prostration  of 
all  the  affections,  and  the  idols  of  the  affections :  and  where  these 
are  there  are  the  lights  and  shadows  of  poetry,  the  gay  or  the 
stern  impulses  of  song  that  shall  thrill  through  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity, because  it  is  raised  from  the  bosom  of  humanity  while  it 
throbs  with  delight  or  trembles  under  the  shock  of  ruin.  To  say 
that  there  is  no  nascent  poetry  is  to  say  that  the  heart  of  roan  is 
dead.  It  is  to  mistake  winter,  or  the  deep  hush  of  a  summer's 
noon,  when  nature  sleeps  or  dreams,  for  death  and  annihilation. 
No ;  poetry  can  never  cease,  and,  therefore,  poets,  men  capable 
of  receiving  and  conveying  its  inspirations,  men  with  a  physical 
and  an  intellectual  organization  mighty  to  feel  and  to  utter,  the 
oracles  of  choicest  truth,  can  never  cease  either.  They  may  come 
scattered,  '  few  and  far  between,'  or  rising  in  glorious  groups  and 
constellations,  but  come  they  will,  sure  as  heaven  spans  tne  earth  in 
its  new  beauty,  sure  as  rainbows  shall  proclaim  ancient  prophecy, 
and  guarantee  the  auspicious  course  of  future  years.  We  shall  meet 
them  in  our  path  as  young  giants  were  met  in  the  primeval  days 
by  wondering  men,  exulting  in  their  strength,  and  in  the  bright- 
ness of  creation,  or  we  shall  hear  of  them  as  we  hear  of  new 
islands  suddenly  lifting  their  heads  from  the  sea,  to  which  future 
men  shall  cling  and  build  on  them  all  their  hearts  and  hopes. 
Whenever  great  poets  cease  amongst  us  let  us  tremble  for  the 
continuation  of  our  national  renown. 

W.e  had  lately  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  beautiful  poetry  of  Moile  in  his  *  State  Trials  ;'  poetry 
as  remarkable  for  its  perfect  harmony  as  for  its  strength,  and  for 
its  rich  polish  as  for  its  noble  and  philosophical  spirit     We  are 

Eroud  to  reflect  that  while  the  herdof  critics  who  are  ever  ready  to 
ail  mediocrity  with  their  fluent  praise,  but  who  are  struck  dumb 
in  the  presence  of  the  royalty  of  genius,  *  severe  in  youthful 
*  beauty,'  were  suffering  the  pathetic  loveliness  of  Anne  Ayliffe, 
the  grappling  vigor  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  the  living  sar- 
casm of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  entomb  themselves  in  the  dust  of 
their  studies,  we  proclaimed  with  exclamations  of  delighted  sur- 
prise the  discovery  we  made  of  such  a  golden  wedge  of  pure 
poetry  ;  and  it  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  see  our  hearty  joy  and 
approbation  now  as  fervently  echoed  in  all  its  fulness  by  Christo- 
pher North  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October.  We  shall  now 
call  something  more  than  a  moment's  attention  to  a  young  poet  of 
a  very  difi*erent  character,  but  of  not  the  less  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions. 
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*  Festus '  is  the  production  of  a  very  young  man ;  and  it  i 
once,  as  full  of  extravaji^nce  as  could  only  be  tolerated  inayo 
man,  and  that  in  combination  with  the  va«t  power  and  proi 
with  which  it  is  found  here.  There  is  nothing  to  be  s^d  i 
on  the  score  of  ori^rinality  of  design,  for  it  is  impossible  ti 
more  palpable  imitation  of  Goethe's  '  Faust*  could  be  cona 
or  executed.  Take  the  plan  of  Faust,  (and  the  very  namec 
upon  us  but  as  a  misprint  of  Faustus,)  and  something  of  the 
and  dialogue  of  Byron's  *  Cain,'  and  you  have  at  once 
machinery  and  the  philosophy  of  the  poem.  Nay,  we  like 
of  the  philosophy  far  less  than  the  plan,  for  what  is  it  but  the 
out  story  of  the  vanity  of  human  life.  It  required  neithei 
Johnson,  nor  the  far  trreater  minds  of  Byron  and  Goethe  to 
claim  this  to  us ;  we  had  it  in  the  words  of  one  who  nearly 
thousand  years  ago,  had  run  the  career  of  mortal  pleasure 
mortal  follies,  mortal  ambition  and  mortal  love,  and,  li 
drained  the  cup  of  human  experience  to  the  dregs,  lay  do' 
disgust  and  in  diminished  glory,  exclaiming,  <  Vanity  of  vs 
*  — all  is  vanity  !'  That  cry  is  the  cry  of  humanity  in  all  it 
and  circles.  It  is  the  caput  mortuum  of  mere  earthly  exis 
it  embodies  the  verdict  of  the  wise  and  the  groans  of  the 
through  all  time ;  it  is  the  son^  of  Death  as  he  flits  to  a 
throuurh  all  the  regions  of  mortality.  The  Faust  of  Goeth 
the  Childe  Harold  of  Byron  are  but  echoes  of  this  unques 
truism,  and  had  not  the  author  of  Festus  given  us  glimpse 
higher  creed  and  faith,  we  should  have  flung  his  volume 
notwithstanding  its  wreath  of  genius  and  genius-inspired  tho 
as  the  worse  than  useless  fabrication  of  a  hopeless  mind.  E 
sheet  anchor  of  assurance  in  the  long-sufTeriug  and  the  si 
love  of  the  universal  Father,  which  is  cast  out  into  tiie  tr( 
seas  of  human  passion,  and  the  holy  beauty  of  purified  af! 
which  is  thrown  like  a  rainbow  over  the  gloomy  vessel  of  hui 
in  this  poem,  is  the  salvation  of  it  We  dare,  on  the  stren 
these  saving  circumstiinces,  to  look  forward  to  a  nobler  disp 
the  author's  splendid  powers,  based  on  a  yet  ampler  sur 
man's  destinies,  guided  by  a  steadier  hand. 

The  story  of  the  Poem  is  simply  this.  Festus  is  a  younj 
of  fine  faculties,  whom  Lucifer  desires  to  lead  through  a 
tempting  trials  of  life.  For  this  purpose  he  appears  as  repre^ 
in  Job  and  in  Goethe's  Faust,  and  begs  permission  to  tab 
charge  of  him.  The  permission  is  granted,  though  on  the  i 
standing  that  Festus  shall  not  be  ultimately  lost.  'I'he  ti 
the  action  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  very  last  period  of  the  ^ 
and  Festus  is  destined  to  be  the  last  man.  Under  the  cond 
Lucifer  he  runs  the  career  of  dissipation.  He  makes  lov 
variety  of  ladies,  to  all  of  whom  he 

'  Lies  like  truth,  and  yet  most  truly  lies.' 
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He  IS  finally  crowned  king,  after  having  been  miraculously  led 
over  earth  and  ocean,  into  the  planet  Venus,  and  even  into  heaven 
and  hell.  He  is  represented  as  exhausting  all  the  sources  of 
pleasure,  and  becoming  ennuie  of  existence  ;  but  being  made  wit- 
ness of  the  glory  of  God  in  heaven,  and  of  the  celestial  felicity  of 
his  first  love  and  of  his  mother,  he  is  repentant  of  his  evil  course, 
and  is  pardoned.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  plot  of  the 
fiction,  nothing  more  daring  and  extravagant  than  the  language 
in  which  it  is  clothed.  We  warn  the  serious  reader  that  he  would, 
in  attempting  to  peruse  the  work,  soon  be  met  by  a  freedom  of 
expression  and  a  reckless  use  of  the  roost  sacred  names  which 
would  most  probably  compel  him  to  close  the  book  in  wonder  and 
^ief ;  and  we  warn  the  writer,  if  he  mean  to  establish  his  fame 
in  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  while  giving  free  scope 
to  the  strong  pinions  of  his  genius,  he  must  put  a  stern  restraint 
on  the  riotous  licence  of  his  diction,  and  approach  the  precincts  of 
divinity  with  a  more  obvious  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe.  We 
can  make  great  allowances  for  this  hardy  daring  of  thought  and 
style,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  but  the  evidences  of  an  inborn 
strength  which  we  have  little  doubt  will  lead  their  possessor  to  a 
very  high  place  amongst  the  poets  of  England;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  pure  and  generous  minds  whose  love  and  admiration 
we  are  sure  tne  author  would  rejoice  to  win,  who  will  yet  shrink 
from  a  volume  so  startling  in  its  language  and  developments.  We 
look  upon  him,  however,  as  we  should  look  on  a  wila  young  colt, 
galloping  and  plunging  in  the  pure  exuberance  of  power  and 
spirit  on  the  heath.  In  a  little  time  we  shall  look  for  him  again 
with  tail  and  mane  less  rude,  his  mouth  subdued  to  the  bit,  and 
his  back  to  the  saddle,  but  more  vigorous  and  splendid  in  action 
than  ever,  and  prepared  to  do  service  to  the  community. 

Having  said  this  much,  let  us  take  a  more  particular  view  of 
the  character  of  the  poetry  as  exhibited  in  some  of  its  most  striking 
passages.  There  are  none  of  his  female  characters  which  interest 
us  so  intensely  as  Goethe's  Margaret,  for  in  none  do  we  find  the 
same  simple  naivete  of  soul,  nor  are  any  of  them  brought  into  such 
extremity  of  anguish.  Yet  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  purity 
and  deep  devotion  of  them  all,  though  the  shades  of  difference 
between  Clara,  and  Helen,  and  Elissa,  are  but  slight.  The  open- 
ing description  of  his  first  love,  Angela,  is  very  fascinating. 

*  I  loved  her  for  that  she  was  beautiful ; 
And  that  to  me  she  seemed  to  be  all  nature 
And  all  variety  of  things  in  one. 
Would  set  at  night  in  clouds  of  tears;  and  rise 
All  light  and  laughter  in  the  morning :  fear 
No  petty  customs  nor  appearances  ; 
But  think  what  others  only  dreamed  about ; 
And  say  what  others  did  but  think  ;  and  do 
VOL.    VI.  8  A 
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Wliat  others  would  but  say  ;  and  glory  in 

Wh&t  others  dared  but  do ;  it  waa  theae  irfiich  won  ne ; 

And  that  she  never  schooled  within  her  bnaat 

One  thought  or  feeling,  but  gave  holiday 

To  all ;  and  that  she  told  me  all  her  woea. 

And  wrongs  and  ilia :  and  so  she  made  them  mine 

In  the  communion  of  love ;  and  we 

Grew  like  each  other^  for  we  loved  ead  odwr : 

She  mild  and  generons  as  the  son  in  sprii^ ; 

And  I  like  earth  all  budding  out  with  love.' — ^p.  3S. 


Who  hna  not  known  in  the  down  of  life  audi  a  bewitdung 
cientnie  mi  iovelinesB^  franknesB,  and  confidingf  fmdi  ?  but  Festos 
coes  Amine  from  one  fiiir  maiden  to  another  with  a  moat  selfish 
tt«iNiuai»  and  the  passage  in  which  he  quits  Angela  ia  one  of  grest 
poecK  power. 


<  Love  hath  aa  many  vaoitas 

As  charms  ;  and  this  perchance  the  diief  of  both  : 

To  make  our  young  heart's  tia^  apon  the  fiiat 

And  snow Jike  fall  of  feeling  whidi  o'ermeada 

Thtf  bosom  of  the  youthful  maidcn'a  mind, 

M«fc«  pure  and  fail  than  even  its  ootward  type* 

I:  tfoe  did  thus,  was  it  from  vanity  ? 

Ot  siiooghtlesaness ?  or  worse?     Nay«  let  it  pasa. 

7*W  btr^atifui  are  aecer  dnoiaiei 

BMt  mrme  one  aAcayi  hen  tkem  :  Qoi  or  wntm. 

ir  man  a^ajafaa  Gorf  kitme^takm  fAcat. 

«\3ii  thus  it  wu..     She  whom  I  onee  lovedl  died. 

T!i«f  liie&cning  loathea  its  dood :  the  aoul  Its  day. 
•         "       «•  •  •  • 

Schf  «txii  sbe  wiahfd  to  dia^  and  ao  sibe  died; 
KiT  ^Hftimiiifef  she  poased  oat  her  lore,  wUck  waa 
H<r  ^.  Qi»  firvshea  this  parked  hwrt.     It  waa  thus: 
I  :»id  wv  wiew  to  partr  bat  she  aaid  nothing  : 
UbvfCtf  WTu  ai»  dfifcucd ;  it  waa  mnaie  oeaaed  ; 
L«nf  «  ^arrr'-^ny..  hminding,  boiating  joy.     She  aate 
u.Av  A  3«iU2its.^(xi»  her  hands  fixed  on  her  knee  ; 
Ami  ivr  iurkTliiiir  Liv  Uog  mnd  looae  bdiind  her> 
Pkrvu^l  -voiKHL  bier  wild  bright  eye  flasbed  like  a  flint. 
Sk;  >^M«be  3UC.  3Mv«d  not,  bat  ahe  looked  the  mote; 
i>  r  :)«;r  ^w«  -vvre  action,  spccdi,  and  feeling. 
1   ^^t  X  ^  jai  caoK  sad  kneh  beaide  her, 
VVr  ^«iv€r!c  suaica  Mired  both  oar  aoala  tOMther. 
V^'t  cvai«f»  r3«;  siwaa^  which  nnmakeagi  lunoo  ; 
^^  ':;v-J  >Mcs»  VKf  «nip.^]»  seal  ap  by  the  loots^ 
k.  '.x.   2iBAi«w  :t  ji  *aaca  s|puBst  the  ska:  a, 
V^  w  ^:u  :  ioamp  a»  God.  awcaraiK»  hand^lcndied, 

n-«  ««Mtt^  kl^  aw  ieath  ahaaldtaar  hor  fiam  me. 

-NT  ^aiMiMa  smi  the 


r.^ 
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One^s  own  love  weeping  :  but  why  call  on  Ood  ? 
But  that  the  feeling  of  the  boundless  bounds 
All  feeling  ;  as  the  welkin  does  the  world. 
It  is  this  which  ones  us  with  the  whole  and  C^. 
Then  first  we  wept,  then  closed  and  clung  together. 
And  my  heart  shook  this  building  of  my  boast. 
Like  a  live  engine  booming  up  and  down. 
She  fell  upon  me  like  a  snow-wreath  thawing. 
Never  were  bliss  and  beauty,  love  and  woe. 
Ravelled  and  twined  together  into  madness 
As  in  that  one  wild  hour  ;  to  which  all  els^ 
The  past  is  but  a  picture.     That  alone 
Is  real,  and  for  ever  there  in  front, 
Making  a  black  blank  on  one  side  of  life, 
Like  a  blind  eye.     But  after  that  i  left  her 
And  only  saw  her  once  again  alive.* — p.  33. 

The  vein  of  richest  poetry  runs  full  and  free  tkrough  the  whole 
lume.  We  are  astonished  at  the  continuous  a^d  overflowing 
^alth  of  thought  and  depth  of  tender  feeling.  The  langua^  of 
s  women  is  always  beautiful.  Clara,  who  succeeds  ^geIE^  is 
piety  and  affection.     She  says, 

'  We  shall  lack  nothing  having  love :  and  we. 

We  must  be  happy  every  where  ;  we  two  ! 

And  then  with  natures  raised,  refined,  and  freest 

From  these  poor  forms,  our  days  shall  pass  in  peace 

And  love  ;  no  thought  of  human  littleness 

Shall  cross  our  high,  calm  souls,  shining  and  pure 

As  the  ^old  gates  of  heaven.     Like  some  deep  lake 

Upon  a  mountain  summit  they  shall  rest, 

H  igh  above  cloud  and  storm  of  life  like  this. 

All  peace,  and  power,  and  passionless  purity ; 

Or,  if  a  thought  of  other  troubled  times 

Ruffle  it  for  a  moment,  it  shall  pass 

Like  a  chance  rain-drop  on  its  heavenward  fkoe. 

I  love  to  meditate  on  bliss  to  come. 

Not  that  I  am  unhappy  here;  but  that 

The  hope  of  higher  bliss  may  rectify 

The  lower  feeling  which  we  now  enjoy. 

This  life ;  this  world  is  not  enough  for  its ; 

They  are  nothing  to  the  measure  of  our  mind. 

For  place  we  must  have  space ;  for  time  we  must  have 

Eternity  ;  and  for  a  spirit  Godhead.' — p.  45. 

We  cannot  resist  also  giving  a  hymn  which  Clara  sings. 

'  Is  heaven  a  place  where  pearly  streams 

Glide  over  silver  sand  ? 
Like  childhood's  rosy,  dazzling  dreams 

Of  some  far  faery  land  ? 

8  A  2 
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Is  heaven  a  clime  where  diamond  dews 

Glitter  on  fadeless  flowers  ? 
And  mirth  and  music  ring  aloud 

From  Amaranthine  bowers  ? 

'  Ah  no  !  not  such^  not  such  is  heaven  ! 

Surpassing  far  all  these  ; 
Such  cannot  be  the  garden  given 

Man's  wearied  soul  to  please. 
For  saint  and  sinner  here  below 

Such  vain  to  be  have  proved : 
And  the  pure  spirit  will  despise 

Whatever  the  sense  has  loved. 

*  There  we  shall  dwell  with  Sire  and  Son, 

And  with  the  mother-maid ; 
And  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  : 

In  glory  all  arrayed  : 
And  not  to  one  created  thing 

Shall  our  embrace  be  given ; 
And  all  our  joy  shall  be  in  God ; 

For  only  God  is  heaven.' — p.  48. 

We  have  presently,  as  a  strange  contrast,  Lucifer  preaching  to 
the  people  in  the  market-place  of  a  town,  in  the  character  of  a 
ranter-preacher,  as  Mephistopheles  is  represented  by  Goethe  act- 
ing the  professor  in  the  university.  In  this  singular  sermon  there 
is  a  display  of  extraordinary  powers  of  satire  and  sarcasm,  and  in 
some  parts  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  sermon  of  the  celebrated 
Antonio  Vieyra  to  the  Portugese  at  Maranham,  in  Brazil,  but 
wc  shall  not  quote  more  than  one  passage. 

*  Men  say — as  proud  as  Lucifer — 
Pray  who  would  not  be  proud  with  such  a  train  ? 
Hath  he  not  all  the  honor  of  the  earth  ? 
Why  Mammon  sits  before  a  thousand  hearths. 
Where  God  is  bolted  out  from  every  house. 
Well  may  He  say  He  cometh  as  a  thief ; 
For  he  will  break  your  bars  and  burst  your  doors 
Which  slammed  against  him  once  ;  and  turn  ye  out, 
Roofless  and  shivering,  beneath  the  doom-storm ;  heaven 
Shall  crack  above  you,  like  a  bell  in  fire. 
And  bury  all  beneath  its  shining  shards.' — p.  JO. 


We  shall  not  follow  Festus  and  Lucifer  in  their  wild,  mad  ride 
over  the  earth  on  their  grim  steeds,  Ruin  and  Darkness,  but  give 
in  passing,  a  peep  at  a  village  feast,  as  a  spedmen  of  the  author's 
power  of  scene  painting. 

Festus. 

'  It  is  getting  dark  :  one  has  to  walk  quite  dose 
To  see  the  pretty  faces  that  we  meet. 
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Lucifer. 

'  A  disagreeable  necessity 
Truly  !— 

Festus. 

*  We  will  rest  upon  this  bridge.     I  am  tired  ; 

Yon  tall,  slim  tree !  does  it  not  seem  as  made 

For  its  place  there  ?  a  kind  of  natural  May-pole. 

Beyond  the  lighted  stalls  stored  with  the  good 

Things  of  our  childhood's  world ;  and  behind  them 

The  shouting  showman  and  the  clashing  cymbal ; 

The  open-doored  cottages  and  blazing  hearths ; 

The  little  ones  running  up  with  naked  feet 

And  cake  in  either  hand,  to  their  mother's  laps ; 

Old  and  young  laughing ;  school-boys  with  their  playthings ; 

Clowns  cracking  jokes  ;  and  lasses  with  sly  eyes. 

And  the  smile  settling  in  their  sun-fleeked  cheeks 

Like  bloom  upon  the  mellow  apricot. 

Make  up  a  scene  I  can,  for  once,  give  in  to. 

It  must  please  all,  the  social  and  the  selfish ; 

The  island-hearted  and  the  continent.' — ^p.  96. 

Ne  shall  now  make  one  further  quotation,  and  bring  oar 
ice  to  a  close.  This  shall  be  a  passage  of  considerable  length, 
one  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  evidence  of  the  power  and 
^nality  of  the  poet.  Its  theme  is  one  which  may  be  supposed 
iwaken  all  his  enthusiasm.     Festus  speaks — 

'  Poets  are  all  who  love — ^who  feel  great  truths— 

And  tell  them  ;  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 

There  was  a  time — oh,  I  remember  well ! 

When  like  a  sea-shell  with  its  sea-born  strain, 

My  soul  aye  rang  with  music  of  the  lyre ; 

And  my  heart  shed  its  love  as  leaves  their  dew— 

A  honey- dew,  and  throve  on  what  it  shed. 

All  things  I  loved  ;  but  song  I  loved  in  chief; 

Imagination  is  the  air  of  mind ; 

Judgment  its  earth,  and  memory  its  main  ; 

Passion  its  fire.     I  was  at  home  in  heaven  : 

Svviftlike  I  lived  above  :  once  touching  earth. 

The  meanest  thing  might  master  me  :  long  wings 

But  baffled.     Still  and  still  I  harped  on  song. 

O  !  to  create  within  the  mind  is  bliss  ; 

And  shaping  forth  the  lofty  thought,  or  lovely. 

We  seek  not,  need  not  heaven  :  and  when  the  thought — 

Cloudy  and  shapeless  first  forms  on  the  mind. 

How  darkening  into  some  gigantic  make. 

How  the  heart  shakes  with  pride  and  fear,  as  heaven 

Quakes  under  its  own  thunder ;  or  as  might. 

Of  old,  the  mortal  mother  of  a  god, 
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When  first  she  saw  him  lessening  ap  the  skies. 

And  I  began  the  toil  divine  of  verse. 

Which  like  a  burning  bush  doth  guest  a  god. 

But  this  was  only  wing-flapping — nut  a  flight  ; 

The  pawing  of  the  courser  ere  he  win ; 

Till  by  degrees  ft'om  \iTestling  with  my  soul, 

I  gathered  strength  to  keep  the  fleet  thoughts  fast. 

And  made  them  bless  me.     Yes ;  there  was  a  time 

When  tomes  of  ancient  song  held  eye  and  heart — 

Were  the  sole  love  I  recked  of :  the  great  bards 

Of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  mine  own  master  land. 

And  they  who  in  the  holy  book  are  deathless, — 

Men  who  have  vulgarized  sublimity. 

And  bought  up  truth  for  the  nations  ;  parted  it 

As  soldiers  lotted  once  the  garb  of  God, — 

IVf  en  who  have  forged  gods — uttered — made  them  pass : 

In  whose  words,  to  be  read  with  many  a  heaying 

Of  the  heart,  is  a  power,  like  wind  in  rain, — 

Sons  of  the  sons  of  Grod  who  in  olden  days. 

Did  leave  their  passionless  heaven  for  earth  and  women. 

Brought  an  immortal  to  a  mortal  heart ; 

And,  like  a  rainbow  clasping  the  sweet  earth. 

And  melting  in  the  covenant  of  love. 

Left  here  a  bright  precipitate  of  soul. 

Which  lives  for  ever  through  the  lives  of  men. 

Flashing,  by  fits,  like  fire  from  an  enemy's  front, — 

AVhere  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunshine  in  shut  rooms. 

Mid  gloom,  all  glory,  win  the  world  to  light— 

Who  make  their  very  follies  like  their  souis  : 

And  like  the  young  moon  with  a  ragged  edge. 

Still,  in  their  imperfection,  beautiful — 

AMiose  weaknesses  are  lovely  as  their  strengths. 

Like  the  white  nebulous  matter  between  Mtars, 

Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest  light, — 

Men  who  walk  up  to  Fame  as  lo  afrieud. 

Or  their  ofvn  house  ^  which  from  the  wrongful  heir 

They  have  tvrested, — from  the  world's  hard  hand  and  gripe. 

Men,  who  like  Death j  all  bone,  but  all  unarmed^ 

Have  ta'en  the  giant  world  by  the  throat  and  tkrmcu  kirn; 

And  made  him  swear  to  maintain  their  name  and  fame. 

At  peril  of  his  fife — who  shed  great  thoughts 

As  easily  as  an  oak  looseneth  its  golden  leaves 

In  a  kind  largess  to  the  soil  it  grew  on — 

Whose  rich  dark  ivy-thoughts,  sunned  over  with  love. 

Flourish  around  tlie  deathless  stem  of  their  names — 

Whose  names  are  ever  on  the  world's  broad  tongue 

Like  sound  upon  the  falling  of  a  source — 

Wliose  words,  if  wing'd,  are  with  angels  wings— 

Wlio  play  upon  the  lieart  as  on  a  harp. 

And  make  our  eyes  bright  as  we  speak  of  them— 
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E  Whose  hearts  have  a  hok  sauthmardy  smd  are  open 

To  the  whole  noon  of  nature^ — these  I  have  waked 
And  wept  over  night  by  ni^t ;  oft  pausing  thus : 

r  Homer  is  gone :  and  where  is  Jove  ?  and  where 

The  rival  cities  seven  ?     His  song  outlives 
Time,  tower^  and  gods — all  that  th^e  was,  save  heaven.* 

&  —pp.  144—146. 

These  lines  require  no  acute  critic  to  marie  them  as  the  splendid 
^  emanations  of  a  lofty  eenius,  but  let  it  be  recollected  that,  as  their 
.  author  tells  us  himself  they  were  probably  wri|tten  before  *  twenty 
*  summers  had  imbrowned  his  brow/  and  that  he  is  little  more 
than  that  age  now,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  few  instances 
^  can  be  selected  from  the  modern  history  of  poetry  where  such 
strength  and  beauty,  such  proud  consciousness  of  power  and  noble 
B  brilliancy  of  imagery  have  thus  boldly  maqifested  themselves  at 
L  so  early  a  period  of  life.  Shelley  and  Keats  scarcely,  if  at  aH, 
form  exceptions.  To  Pollok,  in  his  *  Course  of  Time,'  the  author 
bears  great  resemblance,  especially  in  his  dauntless  self-confidence, 
and  in  the  free  structure  of  his  verse.  |t  need  not  be  remarked 
that  the  style  betrays  great  want  o^  care  and  revisipn.  It  is 
seldom  highly  polished,  and  often  rugged  beyond  all  toler- 
ance. In  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  higher  matters,  there  is  the 
most  serious  need  that  the  author  should  put  himself  under  a 
course  of  careful  self-restraint.  His  faults  are  not  the  faults  of 
barrenness,  but  of  strength  yet  unpractised,  and  exuberance  un- 
regulated. To  how  few  m  our  age  can  this  he  said !  Yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  ardent  and  aspiring  spirits  may  miss  the 
high  object  of  their  ambition,  an4  ruin  all  their  promise,  by  the 
very  lavishment  of  their  intellectual  wealtli.  In  poetry,  as  in 
political  economy,  excessive  issuer  of  the  circulating  medium  re- 
duce its  value  in  proportion,  and  this  very  volume  is  a  proof  in 
point.  Thoughts  and  feelings,  all  poetical,  are  scattered  right 
and  left  with  a  measureless  prodigality,  till  you  are  wearied  with 
overabundance,  and  cloyed  with  too  much  sweet.  We  enter  it 
at  first  as  we  would  a  lovely  garden,  where  all  is  green  and 
attractive,  and  where  noble  trees  and  limping  fountains  draw  us 
on — but  we  soon  find  ourselves  travelling  into  a  boundless  wild, 
fair  it  is  true,  but  without  resting-place.  There  are  whole  chap- 
ters, especially  that  of  *  A  Large  I^rty  an4  Entertainment,'  which 
we  should  like  to  see  utterly  rent  out  of  the  book,  and  a  stern, 
strong  hand  armed  with  the  pruning-knife,  directed  against  much 
of  the  rest.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  author's  mind  is  not  yet  under 
its  own  guidance,  that  the  farther  you  proceed  the  more  you  cry 
out  for  lopping,  condensation,  and  concentration.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  in  style,  but  in  the  spirit  that  there  requires  great 
reform.  There  is  a  far  higher  philosophy  of  human  life  than  that 
which  is  embodied  in   Festus.     Beautiful  is  the  young  poet's 
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belief  in  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  diYine  preralew 
of  love,  but  we  trust  he  will  soon  see  that  the  man  who  leara 
the  vanity  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  of  ordinary  life,  has  bat  &- 
covered  the  first  secret  of  existence,  and  that  the  next  aDd  k 
more  important  perception  is,  that  the  truly  noble  spirit  ont  of 
the  very  weakness,  and  worthlessness,  and  malignity  of  eartKy 
circumstances,  shapes  the  truly  glorious  work  of  his  creatkc 
The  man  who  has  hit  upon  the  genuine  track  of  happiness,  and v!h 
is  the  truly  sublime  subject  for  the  poet's  celebration,  is  he  whogvs 
on  fighting  against  evil  influences,  winnings  patience  from  mi^ 
tune,  and  through  flattery  or  contempt  steadily  laboring  to  difiose 
amongst  his  fellow  men  peace,  knowledge,  and  comfort.  Suchi 
man  knows  nothing  of  ennui;  cares  nothing  for  the  breakinc 
down  of  the  dreams  of  youth.  More  splendid  hopes  kindle  od  Is 
track  ;  more  gigantic  strength  clothes  his  intellect  in  daily  pro> 
gression  than  ever  clothed  his  arm,  and  the  course  and  mon! 
conquests  of  such  a  being  furnish  a  theme  to  which  Festas  is  to 
the  tinkling  of  a  lyre,  and  may  task  the  loftiest  ambidoD  to  ne 
*  up  to  the  height  of  its  great  argument.'  Nay,  the  very  truth  w 
are  now  inculcating  is  glanced  at  by  the  author  himself,  in  tk 
beautiful  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Clara. 

*  True  bliss  is  to  be  found  in  holy  life  ; 

In  charity  to  man ;  in  love  to  God  : 

Whi/  should  such  duties  cease,  such  powers  decay  ? 

Are  they  not  worthy  of  a  deathless  state : 

A  boundless  scope,  a  high-uplifted  life  ? 

Man^  like  the  air-born  eagle  who  remains 

On  earth  only  to  feed,  and  sleep,  and  die. 

But  whose  delight  is  on  his  lonely  wing. 

Wide  sweeping  as  a  mind,  to  force  the  skies 

High  as  the  lightfall,  ere  begirt  with  clouds. 

It  dash  this  nether  world ;  immortal  man 

Rushes  aloft,  right  upwards  into  heaven. 

O  faith  of  Christ,  sole  honor  of  the  world ! 

We  hear  that  the  young  poet  has  abandoned  the  flattering  patb 
of  le^al  enterprise  to  devote  his  life  and  energies  to  literature, 
and  having  thus  given  him  with  equal  good-will  our  cheer  and 
warning,  we  heartily  say,  God  speed  him. 
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;  JLrt.  V.  1.  Jethro:  w  A  System  of  Lay  Agency^  in  connexion  toitk 
I  Congregational  Churches,  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among 
^     our  Home  Population,  Loudon :  Jackson  and  Walford.  12mo.pp.  396. 

t»    Our  Country  ;  or  the  Spiritual  Destitution  of  England  considered; 

^  and  how  far  it  can  he  supplied  through  Laif  Agency,  especially  as 
employed  by  Congregational  Churches.  By  Jambs  Matheson, 
D.D.     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford.     12mo.  pp.  200. 

iT%7ITH  us  it  has  become  an  established  conclusion,  that  the 
I  ^*     operation  of  a  professional  ministry,  in  the  best  state  in 
: which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  it,  is  inadequate  to  the  diffusion 
:of  the  gospel  throughout  a  community.     We  are  not  saying  that 
a  body  of  faithful  ministers  do  not  constitute  a  mighty  instrument 
!  of  ^ood,  or  that,  if  such  ministers  were  multiplied  throughout 
the  land,  and  were  all  as  faithful  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would 
not  produce  vast  and  unprecedented  effects.    But  they  would  not, 
we  think,  diffuse  the  gospel  universally.     Some  steps  at  least 
towards  this  conclusion  we  are  led  irresistibly,  by  the  facts  which 
are  presented  to  us  both  in  the  present  and  the  past     Not  that 
we  lay  stress  on  the  ignorant  and  profligate  state  of  our  popula- 
tion at  large,  so  long  under  the  tutelage  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  ministers  of  the  state-church;  there  are  reasons  enough, 
and  those  sufficiently  obvious,  to  account  for  their  inefEciency. 
Let  us  take,  as  furnishing  a  more  reasonable  test,  the  parishes 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  occupied  by  men  of  undoubted 

f)iety  and  zeal ;  such  as  Olney,  which  was  favored  with  the 
abors  of  Newton  and  Scott;  and  Turvey,  not  less  happy  under 
the  ministry  of  Legh  Richmond.  That  these  men  of  God  were 
eminently  useful  we  most  gladly  and  thankfully  acknowledge,  but 
they  did  not  evangelize  their  entire  parishes ;  nor  has  any  parish 
we  ever  heard  of  been  fully,  or  even  nearly  evangelized,  by  any 
succession  of  parochial  evangelical  ministers.  Or  let  us  estimate 
the  influence  of  a  dissenting  minister;  and,  to  simplify  the  case, 
let  us  suppose  a  small  town,  for  which  one  chapel  and  minister  is 
deemed  sufficient.  He  does  much  good,  he  has  a  large  congrega- 
tion, and  an  increasing  church,  but  the  whole  town  is  not  evan- 
gelized :  a  respectable  and  prosperous  body  is  maintained  in  it, 
but  the  town  itself  is  still,  in  a  large  degree,  if  not  prevailingly, 
ungodly  and  uninstructed.  It  may  be  said  that  this  concludes 
nothing  as  to  the  effect  of  a  gospel  ministry  such  as  it  may  be, 
that  is  to  say,  both  much  more  numerous  and  much  more  zealous 
than  it  is  now,  or  ever  has  been.  Of  course  we  freely  admit,  that 
the  usefulness  of  Christian  ministers  may  be  considered  as  aug- 
mented in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  number  and  fidelity  ;  but  the 
facts  we  have  adverted  to  authorize  a  conclusion,  we  think,  in  the 
case  supposed,  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  population  is  not 
fully  evangelized  in  places  which  are  admitted  to  be  fully  supplied 
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with  a  professional  ministiy ;  which  places  are*  Aerefbre,  actual 
examples  of  the  state  of  things  supposed.  Secsondlr,  that  the 
past  and  present  ineffidencv  of  a  profinaioiial  ministry  may  be 
traced  to  a  cause  of  universal  operation ;  namely,  the  inadequacy 
of  it  to  the  object  in  view.  Tne  &ct  seems  to  be,  that,  in  plac« 
fully  supplied  with  &ithful  ministers,  they  either  cannot 
come  into  actual  contact  with  every  person,  or  cannot  do  it  »o 
often,  or  in  such  methods,  as  are  necessary  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  whole ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  evil  is  one  sduch  no  augmenta- 
tion of  the  professional  ministry  eonld  remedy.  Such,  we  con- 
fess, is  the  conclusion  deeply  settled  in  our  minds,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  we  are  far  from  being  the  only  penons  adio  have 
arrived  at  it  It  is  a  sentiment  of  much  pracdcal  influence  and 
importance.  It  leads  directly  to  the  inference^  thai,  to  secare  the 
evangelization  of  our  country,  something  more  must  be  done 
than  to  provide  minbters,  even  of  the  highest  qoalificstioos; 
that,  however  important  a  part,  they  are  but  a  part  A  the  adapted 
and  needful  machinery ;  and  that  some  auxiliaries,  of  great  and 
indispensable  power,  remain  to  be  broufl^t  to  their  aid.  In  a 
word,  we  must  have  what  the  works  before  as  denominate  Lay 
Agency.  Yet  lay  agency  for  religious  purposes,  unhappily,  ba 
to  encounter  many  prejudices,  and  not  a  little  strenuous  oppou- 
tion.  With  some  exceptions,  it  meets  with  direct  and  crushing^ 
discouragement  in  the  church  of  England,  and  it  is  &r  from 
universally  welcome  among  dissenters.  On  this  suUect  we  quote 
ttic  following  very  just  remarks  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Matheson. 


'  The  prejudice  against  lay  agency  in  the  establishment  is  seen  still 
more  strongly  in  other  cases,  which  have  come  before  the  public  Istelr. 
Some  excellent  clergymen  and  private  Christians  have  recently  tried 
to  do  good^  in  the  most  unexceptionable  forms,  by  the  qniet  and"  unob- 
trusive operations  of  city  missions,  and  throng  the  medium  of  the 
Pastoral  Aid  Society.  And  yet,  though  in  the  latter  case  espedally 
the  attempt  was  made  to  secure  lay  agency  in  aid  of  the  cleiigy^  sad  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church,  it  has  been  frowned  upon,  and 
almost  crushed  by  official  prohibitions.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  laif  agency  is  nearly  suppressed  by  the  bishops,  even  whcpt  it  was 
doing  good.  If  there  is  no  law  in  the  church  to  meveat  the  cnplojr- 
ment  of  such  an  agency,  we  can  hardly  account  m  this  fi^ot  aa  soy 
other  way,  except  that  their  views  of  clerical  dignity  are  so  hi^,  and 
their  dread  of  innovation  so  great,  and  their  estimate  of  the  slnlity  d 
the  laity  to  teach  religion  so  low,  that  they  will  not  permit  even  their  own 
church  to  be  strengthened  by  means  of  such  irregular  effbrta.  Some 
clergymen  do  employ  lay  agents,  but  not  as  religions  teachers ;  and 
even  tlic  few  who  do  so,  must  do  it  secretly,  or  in  opposition  to  the 
general  prejudice  of  their  denomination. 

'  There  was  no  restoration  of  the  liberties  of  private  Christians,  or 
of  Christian  churches,  at  the  Reformation.  The  Romish  piisst  give 
way  to  the  Protestant  priest;   the  laity  were  kept  under  rsitraint. 
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There  was  only  one  exception,  and  dut  srored  tiie  alMorditjr  of  tlie 
whole  claim  to  apostolic  power  and  clerical  pre-emineiLC« — tite  idag,  a 
layman,  and  not   necessarily  a  Christiau,  becaqie   the  head   of  the 


church  !  He  could  make  bishops,  and  exercise  an  authority  over  them 
all.  All  other  laymen  were  deprived  of  th^ir  rights  as  Christian  men, 
and  the  clergy  became  the  church,  The  right  of  private  judgment 
was  admitted  in  theory— in  practice  it  was  denied.  The  unscriptural 
claims  of  the  Protestant  clergy  have  been  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Christ's  people  as  those  of  the  papacy ;  they  have  thereby  been 
induced  more  readily  to  succumb  to  the  corrupt  system  of  patronage. 
The  great  evil  has  been  this, — to  confine  alt  attempts  for  instructing 
adults,  ignorant  of  religious  matters,  to  profcsmoDBl  teadiers,  while  all 
the  talents,  and  gifts,  and  energies  of  Christian  men  were  forbidden 
to  be  employed.  That  this  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
religion  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  cannot  be 
doubted. 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  true  that  in  some  of 
our  old  and  most  respectable  congregations  there  is  considerable  preju- 
dice against  the  employment  of  lay  preachers.  In  trying  to  account 
for  this  state  of  things,  a  feiv  circumstances  ought  to  be  considered. 
May  not  the  fact  that  our  denomination  is  directly  connected  with  the 
churches  which  trace  their  existence  to  the  days  of  the  puritan  fathers 
partly  account  for  it  ?  Lay  agency  was  not  much  in  use  at  that  time. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  it  was  little  exercised  in  the 
form  of  lay  preaching.  A  number  also  of  our  people  have  come  to  us 
fnnn  the  episcopal  church,  where  such  doings  are  proscribed.  Though 
dissenting  from  a  national  esCnblishment,  they  yet  retain  some  of  their 
early  associations,  and  look  with  no  friendly  eye  on  the  services  of  the 
brethren  who  preach  in  villages.  Besides,  all  admit  that  difficulties 
occur  in  the  management  of  such  agency.  These  have  sometimes  been 
magnified,  and  thus  the  prejudice  has  been  strengthened.' — Ottr  Cffun- 
fry,  pp.  8— 11. 


With  the  reasons  of  the  objection  to  lay  agency  which  operates 
BO  strongly  within  the  establishment,  we,  of  course,  own  no  sym- 
pathy. We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  distinction  eo 
tenaciously  lield  between  clergy  and  laity  is  altoj^ether  unscrip- 
tural  and  antichriatian.  The  entire  body  of  the  pious  constitute 
the  Christian  clergy,  (kXqjioi,  1  Pet  iii.  5 ;)  and  all  of  them,  and 
all  of  them  equally,  are  in  God's  sight  prophets,  pricata,  and  kin^ 
We  hold  that  no  scriptural  foundation  whatever  eziats  for  me 
institution  in  the  church  of  Christ  of  an  order  of  men  to  whom 
the  work  of  religious  instruction  should  be  confined,  or,  in  a 
word,  of  a  professional  ministry.  On  this  ground  we  altogether 
sympathize  with  Dr.  Matheson,  in  his  regret  that  the  term  Lay 
Agency  has  been  used  in  prescribing  the  subject  of  the  Essays 
under  review.  To  whatever  extent  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  not 
used  by  dissenters  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  use  of  it  may  too 
often  be  connected  with  an  obnoxious  idea ;  and  it  ie  certain  that 
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we  shall  never  persuade  churchmen  that  we  reject  the  idea,  while 
we  retain  the  word.     We  could  wish  it  utterly  discountenanced 
and  disused,  together  with  clerical  professional  titles  and  profes- 
sional garments.     We  believe,  however,  tliat  the  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  tlie  ministerial  function  is  not  held  amongst  disseiiteR, 
but  that  we  all  agree  in  maintaining  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  *  say  to  his  neighbour.  Know  the  Lord.'  Hence 
for  us  the  field  is  clear.      We  have  no  difficulty,  and  ous;ht  to 
have  no  reluctance.     We  have  to  own  an  elennent  of  usenilness 
in  every  convert  The  whole  multitude  of  pious  persons  constitute, 
upon  our  principles,  the  army  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ,  and  all  of 
them  are  at  once  qualified,  permitted,  and  commanded  to  take 
part  in  the  battle.     The  spiritual  and  experimental  knowledge, 
the  identity  with  the  cause  of  God,  the  concern  for  the  souls  of 
men,  the  power  of  example,  the  opportunities  of  converse,  pos- 
sessed in  a  valuable  dcCTce  by  every  one  of  this  multitude,  and 
to  an  immense  amount  by  the  whole,  are  not  with  us  treasures  to 
be  wasted,  as  inapplicable  to  useful  purposes,  but  materials  un- 
speakably  precious,   capable   of   being  easily    and    universally 
applied  to  the  most  blessed  ends,  and  sure,  under  God,  to  accom- 
plish them.     By  this  instrumentalitv  teachers  of  religion  may  be 
multiplied  more  than  a  hundred-fold,  they  may  be  sent  to  persons 
and  into  places  otherwise  inaccessible,  and  may  carry  on  many 
kinds  of  instruction,  and  diffuse  various  salutary  influences,  to  be 
afforded  by  no  other  means.     Called  as  pious  people  are  out  of 
every  station  of  life,  scattered  as  they  are  through  every  sphere, 
and  prepared  as  they  are  every  where,  by  *  the  anointing  whici 
teachcth  them,'  to  teach  others,  an  entire  body  of  Christians  can 
leaven  a  whole  community  of  sinners.     Their  arrangement  is 
adapted  and  was  designed  for  it ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant   duties    of  those    who,   at    the    present    day,  pant  for 
the    triumphs    of  the   gospel,    to  quicken   the   spirit,   and    to 
devise  the  means,  by  which  these  resources  of  good,  hitherto 
almost  latent,  may  be  made  available  for  their  end.     The  Chris- 
tian  philanthropist,  therefore,  whose  liberality  has  drawn  forth 
the  essays  now  on  our  table,  has,  in  our  judgment,  done  well ;  and 
the  essays  themselves  cannot  fail,  we  should  suppose,  amidst  what- 
ever diversities  of  opinion,  of  producing  an  extensive  and  salutary 
effect  on  our  ministers  and  churches. 

Jethro,  the  essay  to  which  the  first  prize  has  been  awarded,  is 
the  more  considerable  production  of  the  two,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  delineation  of  an  enlarged  and  definite  System  of  Lay 
Agency,  which  is  described  somewhat  minutely  in  its  various 
departments,  and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the 
churches.  It  is  due  to  this  writer,  who,  however,  nas  thought 
proper  to  conceal  his  name,  and  to  the  churches  of  our  body,  to 
exhibit  and  discuss  tlie  chief  features  of  his  system. 
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He  bejrins  by  stating  what  he  calls  *  the  governing  principle/ 
and  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule.     ^  We  lay  it  down  as  a 

*  fundamental  principle,  that  all  evangelical  movements,  in  order 

*  to  success  and  permanence,  so  far  as  practicable,  ou^ht  to  be 

*  congregational,  as  opposed  to  general  and  conventional.' 

'Our  object,' he  says/  'is,  to  carry  this  alLimportant  principle  of  congre- 
gational operation  into  every  department  of  Christian  agency ;  and  to  show, 
that  every  congregational  church  is  an  organized  body,  capable  of  perform- 
ing, and  designed  to  perform ,  all  manner  of  evangelical  functions  necessary 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Such  a  church, 
therefore,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  system — a 
compound  society,  branching  forth  in  every  direction  where  work  is  to 
be  performed  in  behalf  of  religious  benevolence.  There  is  not  one  of 
those  various  objects  appertaining  to  the  local  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  for  which  separate  societies  have  been  formed,  which  might 
not  have  been  far  more  easily,  cheaply,  and  effectively  accomplished  by 
the  churches  of  Christ  acting  in  their  individual,  organized  capacity. 
Whether  those  objects  relate  to  Sabbath.school  instruction — to  the 
farther  culture  of  young  people  of  both  sexes — to  bible  and  tract 
distribution — to  district  visitation  of  the  poor,  in  towns  and  cities,  for 
scripture  reading  and  exposition — to  cottage  lecturing  and  village 
preaching — or  to  any  other  pursuits  of  a  like  nature,  they  can  be 
effectively  prosecuted  only  upon  one  principle,  the  principle  of  congre- 
gational operation.' — Jethro,  pp.  186,  187. 

The  first  department  of  lay  agency  is  constituted  by  *the 
church/  for  which  our  author's  plan  is  the  following. 

'  The  article  of  District  Division  is  the  first  matter  to  be  arranged. 
Suppose  then  a  church  of  six  hundred  members :  let  it  be  divided 
into  six  districts ;  let  the  chapel  and  its  immediate  vicinity  constitute 
one  of  the  six,  and  be  considered  as  the  first  and  chief  district. 

'  2.  Let  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  this  first  district 
next  be  registered,  in  each  case  specifying  the  age,  occupation,  state, 
and  condition  of  the  parties. 

'  3.  Let  a  night  then  be  fixed  for  a  Weekly  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  district  and  their  families,  and  of  all  who  choose  or  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  attend.  This  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  chapel  vestry, 
if  sufficiently  capacious,  or  in  such  school-room  as  may  be  at  hand. 

*  4.  This  first  district  shall,  for  a  season,  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  Model  Station  and  a  School  of  Agency, 

'  5.  The  pastor  shall  next  select,  from  each  of  the  six  districts,  three 
of  the  most  intelligent,  judicious,  and  devout  men  he  can  find  :  and  to 
this  body,  who  shall  be  henceforth  denominated  district  helpers,  during 
the  experimental  period  the  exercises  of  the  weekly  meeting  shall  be 
limited. 

'  6.  The  weekly  meeting  shall  be  thus  conducted : — The  minister 
shall  give  out  a  hymn,  and  a  helper  engage  in  prayer ;  the  minister 
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shall  then  read  a  p)rtion  of  scripture,  on  which  three  helpers  h  kc 
c('>*«i<»n  shall  make  remarks  according  to  the  following  metC'jd:  "le 
strain  of  the  first  speaker  shall  be  chiefly  expository,  that  'i  ue 
st*C(iiMl  experimental^  and  that  of  the  third  practical.  Then  the  iiiii> 
tiT  shall  take  up  the  subject  ;  and,  after  such  statements  as  he  ^ttzi 
j)ropiT,  a})ply  tlie  wh«)le,  concluding  \Wth  a  hymn,  prayer,  aad  t:-: 
ln>nt>(lic'tion.  The  ])assage  for  the  next  meeting  is  always  to  be  isii- 
inated  hy  the  pastor  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  one.  The  !bcc 
speakers  are,  also,  to  be  the  helpers  of  each  district  in  rotation:  u^ 
if,  on  any  occasion,  an  individual  find  that  he  cannot  attend,  he  i^^ 
j>rovide  as  a  substitute  one  of  the  helpers  of  another  district.  Tm 
three  helpers  shall  speak  in  the  order  of  seniority  ;  that  is,  the  tmz 
years  shall  take  the  exposition,  the  second  the  experience,  and  Lc 
third  the  practice. 

'  7.  ^^'ith  respect  to  time,  this  rule  shall  be  rigidly  observed.  -^ 
s])eaker  shall  ()ccu])y  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  From  the  first,  vni 
ever  after,  it  sliall  be  distinctly  understood  to  be  the  duty  of  the  pre^* 
dent,  when  the  time  is  expired,  in  some  way  to  signify  the  sametyti^ 
speaker.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock  i3 
the  evening,  wlierever  it  is  practicable  to  coUect  the  people.  Tue 
whole  length  of  the  service  should  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  ought  t(»  be  the  general  rule,  and  on  none  but  extraordixurr 
occasions  sh(mld  it  exceed  that  period. 

* }{.  There  shall  likewise  be  a  meeting  for  prayer  every  Sabhau- 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  be  continued  an  hour.  One  of  the  b-dy 
of  hel])ers,  in  rotation,  shall,  during  the  experimental  period,  preside 
in  this  meeting,  and  ever  afterwards  the  helpers  of  the  district  in  turn; 
and  the  persons  to  engage  shall  be  chiefly  those  who  are  not  among  tte 
number  of  the  helpers,  that  the  exercises  may  spread  over  as  many  a 
])os.sil)lc,  and  that  gifts  and  graces  may  be  cultivated.  The  presiding 
helper  for  the  day  shall  read  a  ])ortion  of  scrijiture  and  give  out  the 
hymns,  in  order  to  secure  propriety  as  to  length  and  selection ;  and 
three  ]>ersons  shall  offer  up  prayer  within  the  hour. 

'  \).  There  shall  be  at  the  district  station  a  library  of  one  hundred 
well-chosen  volumes,  with  a  mtmthly  supply  of  the  best  magazines, 
for  the  use  of  the  members;  and  the  hearers  also,  on  paying  two-pence 
a  wi*ek,  shall  share  in  the  privilege,  ^^'hen  all  the  district  stations 
are  organized,  there  shall  be  as  many  libraries  as  stations,  and  such 
libraries  shall  itinerate  the  round  of  the  stations,  remaining  at  each  the 
space  of  a  year.  A  member  of  the  church  shall  be  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  b<M>ks,  and  give  them  out  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  to  be 
expressly  understojKl,  that  every  member  shall  use  the  library ;  and 
means  shall  be  taken,  as  afterwards  si)ecified,  to  see  that  they  profit 
bv  it. 

'  1 0.  There  shall  also  be  a  well-stored  tract  depository  at  each  station, 
the  stock  of  which,  after  a  year's  service,  shall  itinerate  the  round  of 
the  stations  along  with  the  libraries. 

Ml.  The  members  of  the  district  shall  constitute  a  body  of  visitois 
and  tract  distributors.  Every  member,  rich  or  poor,  being  a  house- 
holder, shall  receive  monthly  a  proper  supply  for  distribation;  and  they 
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-— igirall  be  taught  to  go  about  this  labour  of  love  with  great  leal  and  great 
^  ^0mdence,  E^h  visitor  must  confine  himself  chiefly  to  his  own  iinmeaiate 
^/iamtyj  and  not  take  a  larger  district  than  can  be  properly  managed. 
^^iliis  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  means  of  a  systematic  character 
^gldopted  to  secure  the  regular  occupation  of  the  local  territory. 

^  *  12.  The  members  of  the  district  shall  each  subscribe  at  least  oile 
^jicnny  a  week  to  the  District  Fund,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
^^?ent,  fire^  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  the  room,  as  also  of  the  Sunday- 
^achool,  of  the  magazines  for  the  library,  and  of  other  incidental  mat- 
ters. This  subscription  shall  be  paid  to  the  helpers  at  the  close  of  the 
weekly  meetings,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  may  suit  the  convenience 
"  .of  parties. 

^ '  '13.  When  the  system  is  brought  into  full  operation  at  the  Model 
*  Station,  and  the  bulk  of  the  church  has  become  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure,  and  begun  to  long  for  its  general  adoption-* 
■?  which  may  require  a  space  of  twelve  months,  more  or  less,  according 
'  to  circumstances — then  there  shall  be  a  break-up,  and  a  dispersion  ana 
'  settlement  of  the  body  of  helpers  among  their  several  districts,  in 
^'  each  of  which  a  room,  properly  situated,  is  to  be  erected  or  procured^ 
'''  and  fitted  up  in  a  manner  equally  adapted  to  public  worship  or  to 
''  school  instruction.  It  may  now  be  presumed  that  they  have  acquired 
^  sufficient  experience  to  proceed,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
^^    pastor,  after  the  example  of  the  Model  Station. 

'  14.  Of  the  trained  helpers,  now  located  in  each  district^  the  pastor 
r'  shall  choose  one  to  be  the  chief  or  superintendent  of  the  station,  who 
'  ahall  act  in  all  things  as  his  assistant ;  and,  as  such,  shall  preside  at 
'  the  weekly  meetings.  The  chief  helper,  or  superintendent,  shall  also 
f  be  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  paying  all  expenses,  and  transferring 
'  the  balance,  if  any,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  the  deacons  for  the 
use  of  the  poor. 

*  15.  The  exercises  shall  be  carried  on  at  each  district  station  after 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  conducted,  during  the  experimental 
period,  at  the  Model  Station ;  the  chief  helper  shall  act  the  pastor's 
part,  and  his  colleagues  in  office  shall  take  a  principal  share  in  the 
service  ;  but  the  chief  helper  shall  make  it  a  point,  by  degrees,  to 
bring  forward  proper  persons  among  the  ordinary  brethren  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exercises,  that  cultivation  may  spread,  and  the  competent 
agency  on  the  station  be  augmented  as  largely  as  possible.  For 
a  time  it  may  be  proper  that  both  the  common  helpers  should 
speak  at  every  weekly  meeting,  that  one  of  the  members  should  offer 
the  opening  prayer,  and  that  another  should  be  the  third  speaker.  As^ 
however,  the  members  improve,  it  may  sometimes  be  right  that  only 
one  common  helper  should  speak,  and  that  the  ordinary  members 
should  conduct  the  rest  of  the  service.  When  the  system  is  fairly 
established,  the  chief  helper  shall  form  a  list  and  a  plan,  under  the 
pastor's  direction,  of  all  the  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  participate 
in  the  exercises,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists' 
local  preachers*  plan.  This  step  will  prevent  at  once  favouritism  and 
confusion,  and  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  district  employment. 
'  16.  The  nights  of  the  weekly  meeting  at  each  station  must  be  so 
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arranged  as  not  to  clash  with  the  night  of  the  weekly  lecture  at  the 
chapel ;  the  usual  weekly  Monday  prayer-meeting  will  now  be  xnerjied 
in  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  first  or  chapel  district ;  but,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month,  there  shall  be  a  general  special  prayer-meeting 
at  tlie  chapel,  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  and  on  that  night  there 
shall  be  no  service  at  any  other  station.  During  the  other  weeks  of  the 
month,  supposing  the  weekly  lecture  to  be  on  Wednesday,  the  arrange, 
ments  may  stand  thus : — There  shall  be  on  Monday,  the  meeting  uf 
the  first  and  chief  station,  vie.  that  of  the  chapel ;  on  Tuesday,  that  of 
the  second  station ;  on  Thursday,  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  sta. 
tions  ;  and  on  Friday,  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  stations. 

<  17.  Kvery  fourth  weekly  meeting  at  each  station,  henceforth  to 
be  called  the  Monthly  Meeting,  shall  be  specially  set  apart  for  prayer, 
and  the  business  of  the  station.  The  first  hour  shall  be  occupied  with 
devotion,  and  then,  strangers  retiring,  business  shall  commence.  The 
pastor,  as  president,  shall  bring  forward  the  several  subjects  in  the 
following  order  : — 

'  First.  Health, — ^The  visitors  shall  report  upon  the  cases  of  sick 
members,  if  any,  during  the  month.  Fresh  cases  of  serious  illness,  if 
any,  shall  be  announced,  and  persons  nominated  to  visit  them  ;  bat 
kind  and  tender  attentions  to  sick  members  are  not  to  be  limited  to 
such  persons  as  are  thus  nominated.  The  members  of  the  district 
generally,  but  especially  those  of  nearest  residence,  are  also  expected, 
more  or  less,  to  visit  afflicted  brethren  and  sisters.  Visitation,  honTver, 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  members,  but  shall  extend  to  all  in  the 
district  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  tracts,  and  attend  the  services 
at  the  cha])el  and  the  stations. 

'  Second.  Tracts. — The  tracts  which  have  been  in  circulation  during 
the  hist  month  shall  be  exchanged,  and  reports  made  of  any  occur- 
renccs  that  may  merit  notice.  With  a  view  to  stimtilus,  the  pastor 
shall  inquire  whether  any  of  the  members  have  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  the  month  to  obtain  scholars — to  induce  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  attend  the  meetings  or  to  become  subscribers  to  the  libruy, 
and  wliether  any  case  of  usefulness  has  been  discovered. 

'  Third.  Library. — The  pastor  shall  next  inquire  of  two  or  three  of 
the  members  what  books  they  have  been  reading  in  the  course  of  the 
month  ;  what  was  the  scope  and  object  of  the  authors ;  and  like  ques- 
tions. It  must  not  be  known  before.hand  who  is  to  be  thus  interro- 
gated ;  and  the  questicms  are  principally  to  be  pressed  upon  teachen, 
catecliists,  expositors,  and  the  younger  portion  of  the  members. 

'  Fourth.  Finances. — The  helpers  shall  then  settle  and  arrange  their 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  receive  any  arrears  of  weekly  subscriptions  which 
may  have  arisen  during  the  month,  at  the  close  of  which  such  mattcn 
must  always  be  settled.' — Jethro,  pp.  188 — 197* 

The  .second  department  comprehends  *  the  children/  the  trail- 
men  t  of  whom  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  manner  following. 


'  1.  The  name,  a^^e,  and  residence  of  all  the  children  of  the 
bers  of  every  district  respectively,  shall  be  registered  in  a  teptfite 
book,  to  be  kept  at  the  station  for  ready  reference. 
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^  2.  A  meeting  of  all  the  members  of        b 
held,  and  immediate  steps  taken  to  asi  s         oi  < 

education  throughout  their  families  ;  ana  inquiry  si 
'whether  every  child  of  proper  years  be  receivi       proj       i 
instruction.     In  every  district  where  the  ne      j        hooa  i 

supplied  with  a  day-school,  measures  shall  be  -v.oi        to  estai 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  s — not 

however,  of  others — where  due  attention  shall  De        i  to  the  n 
spiritual  interests  of  the  young. 

'  4.  A  Sunday  school  shall  then  immediately  be  opened  in  the  room 
at  the  station,  specially  for  the  members*  children,  but  open  to  all  that 
come,  who  can  read  with  tolerable  facility,  and  to  such  only.  This 
school  shall  be  taught  exclusively  by  members  of  the  churchy  persons  of 
approved  piety  and  intelligence.  To  this  institution  shall  be  attached 
a  good  juvenile  library. 

^  5.  The  next  step  shall  be  the  formation  of  Theological  Classes,  to 
be  composed  of  the  elder  scholars  of  both  sexes  who  have  advanced 
beyond  Sunday-school  pupilage,  and  other  young  persons  whom  it  may 
be  possible  to  persuade  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit.  Every  class 
shall  be  under  an  appropriate  catechist  appointed  by  the  pastor.  These 
classes  shall  separately  meet  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon »  in  pivate 
houses,  according  to  local  convenience,  each  sex  by  themselves.  There 
shall  also  be  a  monthly  meeting,  on  a  week.night,  of  all  these  classes 
and  their  catechists,  in  the  station.room,  for  prayer,  when  the  pastor 
shall  meet  them  as  often  as  possible. 

'  6.  These  classes,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  juvenile  library,  by 
each  paying  one  penny  per  week,  shall  likewise  have  access  to  the  dis- 
trict library. 

'  7«  There  shall  be  an  exclusively  private  quarterly  meeting  with  the 
pastor,  in  the  station-room,  of  all  the  parents  of  the  district  who  are 
members,  with  their  children.  At  this  meeting  the  duties  of  domestic 
instruction  and  of  filial  obedience,  and  the  relation  of  the  children  to 
the  church,  shall  be  clearly  specified,  and  tenderly  pressed.  This 
quarterly  meeting  shall  be  held  on  one  of  the  monthly  nights,  to  pre- 
vent the  oppressive  increase  of  pastoral  duty.  By  this  means,  too, 
there  will  be  four  quarterly  and  eight  monthly  meetings,  which  will 
throw  a  beneficial  variety  into  the  services  of  the  stations  throughout 
the  year.  On  such  occasions  the  monthly  business  would,  of  course, 
go  on  at  the  close,  as  usual. 

'  8.  There  shall  be  at  each  station  a  half-yearly  tea  meeting,  com* 
posed  exclusively  of  the  members  and  their  elder  children,  with  the 
helpers,  catechists,  teachers,  and  other  functionaries  of  the  district. 
Suitable  exercises  shall  be  carried  on,  and  at  every  second  meeting, 
which  shall  be  considered  as  the  annual  assembly,  there  shall  be  pre- 
sented a  general  report  on  the  aflfairs  of  the  station.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  pastor  will  of  course  preside. 

'  9.  There  shall  further  be  an  exclusively  private  half-yearly  meet- 
ing, in  the  chapel,  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  districts,  with  their 
children.  The  afternoon  of  the  Lord's-day  will  generally  be  the  fittest 
time  for  this  assemblage ;  that  period  will  insure  a  more  full  atten«- 
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dance  than  could  be  commanded  on  a  week-night-^and,  besides,  the 
Sabbath  is  indispensable  to  the  main  point  of  arrangement,  comprised 
in  the  next  provision, 

*  10.  At  this  half-yearly  meeting  shall  be  solemnly  admitted  to  full 
communion  all  those  young  persons,  l)eing  children  of  members,  who 
have  become  decided  in  the  course  of  the  previous  six  months.  Noae 
else,  h(»wever,  but  children  of  members  shall  be  admitted  at  inch 
nieetin<^  ;  and  they  shall  always  be  so  admitted.  At  the  same  time  a 
list  shall  be  read  of  any  children  and  youth,  the  offspring  of  the  mem- 
hoT'i,  who  may  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  six  months, 
with  statements  of  any  thing  that  may  merit  notice.  Then  shall  follow 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  accompanied  by  suitable 
addresses  from  the  pastor,  and  appropriate  prayers  by  the  helpers  of 
the  districts.' — Jethro^  pp.  216 — 219. 

The  third  department  relates  to  *  the  congregration/ 

'  2.  Let  the  pastor  announce  from  the  pulpit,  that,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  at  given  times,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  whole  congregation, 
not  already  incorporated  in  the  theological  classes  specified  under  the 
second  department,  will  be  received  and  registered  by  the  helpers. 

'  3.  Heads  or  occupants  of  houses  who  have  a  weil^red,  comfort- 
able room,  capable  of  containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  indiriduals, 
and  will  feel  it  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  have  it  occupied  once  a 
week  for  Christ,  shall  next,  from  the  pulpit,  be  requested  to  transmit 
their  names  and  addresses  to  the  pastor. 

'  4.  There  shall  then  be  an  allocation  among  the  rooms  of  the  indi- 
viduals  \\'hose  signatures  have  been  obtained,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive residences,  and  who  shall  be  constituted  into  companies  or  classes, 
comprising  each  from  twelve  to  twenty— and  not  more,  which  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  object. 

'  5.  The  pastor  having  selected  from  the  chorch  a  body  of  the  most 
intelligent,  judicious,  and  devout  persons  he  can  find-— who  shall  benc^ 
fortli  be  denominated  congregational  helpers,  in  contra-distinction  fn>m 
the  district  helpers — one  of  these  shall  be  appointed  to  each  room,  and 
a  day  fixed  for  the  first  meeting.  At  that  time  tlie  pastor  shall  repair 
to  the  spot,  and  constitute  the  class.  He  shall  introduce  the  helper 
and  the  pers<ms  composing  the  class  to  each  other,  and  lay  down  the 
method  by  which  it  is  to  be  conducted.  He  shall  also  deliver  a  book, 
containing  the  names  of  the  class,  and  shall  request  the  helper  to  mark 
attendance  weekly,  and  report  to  him  upon  that,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  class,  once  in  every  three  months.  It  is  desirable  that  such 
helpers  sliould  all  be  heads  of  houses^  and  considerably  advanced  in 
years. 

'  ().  The  trrcat  object  (»f  the  class  must  determine  the  mode  of  its 
management.  That  object  is  not  principally  devotion — it  is  even  pre- 
smned  that  tlie  bulk  are  unawakened  persons.  The  great  end,  then, 
of  assenibliii;r  them,  is  to  impart  instruction  in  order  to  their  coover- 
sion.  It  is  nnt,  therefore,  required  or  permitted  that  much  time  be 
s]>tMit   in  (levotionnl   exercises.     Singing  may  be  dispensed  with,  etpe- 
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dally  where  the  h^per  does  not  possess  the  capacity  of  leading  the 
tune.  It  suffices  for  the  helper  to  offer  up  a  short  appropriate  prayer 
for  s]^iritual  aid  at  the  commencement,  and  for  the  blessing  of  God  at 
the  close  of  each  successive  meeting. 

'  7.  The  Sabbath  afternoon,  especially  where  there  is  no  service  in 
the  chapel,  is  the  best  period  for  holding  these  meetings.  At  that  time 
servant  maids,  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  workmen  of  all  kinds^  are 
at  leisure,  and  in  a  state  of  mental  repose  to  listen  to  instruction.  This 
season  is,  on  other  grounds  both  strong  and  weighty^  the  proper  period 
for  their  convention. 

*  8.  Pastors  who  do  not  preach  in  the  afternoon  shall,  according  as 
health  and  strength  may  permit,  visit  these  meetings  iii  order^  once  a 
quarter,  and  converse  individually  with  the  members  of  the  class^  on 
the  state  of  their  hearts  and  views,  and  the  ground  of  their  hope. 

'  9.  The  helpers  of  the  districts  shall  be  specially  appointed  as  super- 
intending  visitors  of  these  classes— each  set  of  helpers  limiting  their 
labour  of  love  to  such  classes  as  are  held  within  their  own  district. 
They  shall  visit  in  rotation;  and  the  congregational  helper  shall  always 
be  apprized  of  his  intended  visit.  The  visiting  helper  shall  always 
remain  the  whole  time  with  the  classes,  otherwise  he  will  but  distract  the 
business,  and  the  end  of  his  visit  will  be  defeated ;  he  shall  engage  a 
part  of  that  time,  after  the  business  of  instruction  is  terminated,  in 
suitable  conversation,  endeavouring  to  encourage  the  class,  and  to  hold 
up  the  hands  of  the  helper,  and  he  shall  then  conclude  the  meeting 
with  prayer.  These  visits  shall  be  arranged  according  to  a  plan,  that 
they  may  be  paid  at  proper  distances,  and  with  due  regularity ;  this 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  monthly  business  of  the  district. 

^  10.  A  box  of  appropriate  tracts  and  books  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
class-room,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  helper,  not  to  give  but  to 
lend  to  the  individuals  who  compose  his  class.  These  books  the  helper 
shall  give  out  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  clcuiS,  and,  when 
they  are  returned,  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  parties  have 
read,  understood,  and  profited  by  them. 

^11.  In  these  classes,  each  sex  shall,  of  course^  meet  apart ;  and,  in 
the  arrangement,  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  standing  in  society,  both 
as  to  the  helper  and  the  individuals  composing  the  class.  For  the 
female  classes  it  would  be  desirable  to  train  a  body  of  superior  female 
helpers;  till  that  can  be  done  we  may  use  the  services  of  grave  married 
men. 

'12.  In  addition  to  these  general  classes — into  which  all  practicable 
and  proper  methods  shall  be  earnestly  employed  to  press  every  sea^- 
holder  and  /learei'  in  the  congregation — there  shall  be  at  least  hoo 
special  classes,  one  for  each  sex,  to  meet  also  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon, 
and  to  be  composed  of  persons  drafted  from  the  general  classes,  who 
are  deemed  to  be  in  an  awakened  and  decidedly  hopeful  state.  These 
shall  be  designated  the  Pastor's  Classes,  and  be  under  his  more  im- 
mediate charge,  while  each  of  them  shall  also,  nevertheless,  have  its 
own  proper  helper.  Let  the  pastor's  wife,  if  duly  qualified,  and 
it  be  otherwise  convenient,  meet  the  female  class,  and  a  person  of  the 
first  abilitv  that  can  be  procured,  meet  the  other  ;  and  let  the  pastor 
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himself  be  present,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  as  oflen  as  possible. 
These  two  classes  shall  be  understood  to  constitute  the  door  of  the 
fellowship.  To  them,  therefore,  all  applicants  for  membership— i)f 
whose  immediate  fitness  there  is  the  least  doubt — shall  be  uniformljr 
transmitted,  that  they  may  enjoy  its  benefits^  and  be  farther  tested  as 
to  their  real  spiritual  condition/ — Jethro,  pp.  247 — 251. 

The  fourth  department,  and  the  last  which  we  shall  notice, 
(the  fifth  relates  to   villages,)  is  ^the  population  in  the  viciiH 

age.' 

'  Our  plan  for  evangelizing  the  vicinage  population  of  large  town* 
comprises  four  parts  :  tract  distribution — domestic  exposition  ~  more- 
able  meetings  for  conference,  exhortation,  and  prayer — and  district 
preaching.  This  fourf(»ld  instrumentality,  if  \*Tsely  and  devoutly 
wielded,  will  be  found  equal  to  every  purpose  of  gospel  diffusion. 

*  First.  Tract  distribution. — The  first  point  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance — the  character  of  the  visitors.  The  visitors,  then,  must 
be  a  superior  descripticm  of  persons.  It  is  their  province  to  lead  the 
way  for  one  class  of  labourers,  to  provide  materials  for  another,  and  to 
aid  all.  It  shall  be  an  especial  part  of  their  business  to  canvass  fur 
the  Sunday-schools  attached  to  the  chapel,  and  also  for  the  theological 
classes.  They  must  use  every  effort  to  bring  all  the  children  to  the 
former,  and  all  the  young  persons,  of  both  sexes,  to  the  latter — thej 
must  press  the  adults  to  attend  the  domestic  meetings  now  to  be  speci- 
fied, and  the  chapel  services — they  must  visit  the  sick,  comfort  the 
mourner,  and  speak  for  Christ,  as  opportunity  offers. 

*  Second.   Domestic  exposition, 

'  \,  As  a  first  step,  the  minister  shall  assemble  all  those  members 
whom  he  considers  qualified  for  expositors;  when  he  shall  consult  \vith 
them  about  the  contiguous  locality  to  be  chosen  as  the  field  of  sys- 
tematic  labour,  and  converse  freely  over  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  undertaking. 

'  2.  The  minister,  in  the  meanwhile,  shall  prepare  and  publish  a 
simple  and  affectionate  address  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants  gene- 
rally, avowing  the  earnest  desire  of  himself  and  his  people  to  promote 
their  best  interests — setting  forth  the  leading  objects  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  accomplish — and  detailing,  in  the  most  forcible  and  engaging 
manner,  the  im])ortance  of  meetings  for  domestic  exposition,  together 
with  the  manifold  advantages  arising  from  them.  A  copy  of  this 
address  shall  then  be  presented  to  every  householder  of  tne  locahty 
marked  out  for  occupation. 

'  W.  The  minister,  shortly  after,  shall  proceed  in  person,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  to  visit  every  house,  and  to  converse  with  its  inmates  on 
the  subject  of  the  address  previously  transmitted.  He  shall  also  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  general  condition  of  the  locality  with  respect 
to  religion,  and  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  proposed 
])lan.  He  shall,  at  the  same  time,  try  to  procure  rooms  for  the  porpoae 
of  the  intended  meetings. 

'  i.  Having  secured  such  rooms,  let  him  fix  upon  one  of  tlie  best, 
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in  point  of  size  and  situation^  for  the  commencement  of  operations^ 
next  Sabbath  afternoon.  On  the  Saturday  one  or  two  discreet  persons 
shall  call  upon  thirty  or  forty  of  the  individuals  residing  m  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  to  apprize  them  of  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  ta 
invite  their  attendance. 

'  5.  On  the  following  Sabbath  afternoon,  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
minister,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  persons  about  to  act  as  exposi- 
tors, shall  repair  to  the  room.  The  pastor  shall  then  commence  by  a 
few  free  and  friendly  observations,  after  which  he  shall  read  a  suitable 
portion  of  scripture,  and  one  of  the  expositors  shall  offer  up  prayer. 
Let  the  pastor  next  proceed  with  a  homely,  affectionate  exposition  of 
the  passage  which  has  been  read,  giving  it  a  pointed  and  pathetic 
application  to  all  present,  introducing  some  pertinent  anecdotes,  and 
closing  with  a  short  prayer. 

'  6.  Before  separating  the  pastor  shall  express  the  satisfaction  he 
feels  at  having  met  such  as  have  assembled,  and  intimate  that  the 
exercise  will  be  resumed  next  Lord's-day,  when  the  appointed  expositor 
will  commence  his  labour  of  love.  He  may  also  request,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  visitors  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  expositor , 
that  all  present  will  give  their  names  and  addresses  in  token  of  appro- 
bation. He  shall  then  put  the  list  into  the  hands  of  the  expositor,  as 
an  act  which  constitutes  him  the  manager  of  the  meeting. 

'  7.  There  shall  be,  at  least,  two  visitors  attached  to  the  expositor. 
They  also  shall  have  a  list  of  those  who  have  professed  adherence,  that 
they  may  visit  them  more  frequently,  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling 
among  them,  and,  as  a  means  to  Uiis  important  end,  supply  them  with 
tracts  and  books  ;  that  they  may,  as  much  as  possible,  prevent  any  of 
them  from  falling  away,  and  at  the  same  time  press  on  the  work  of 
the  Lord  among  them. 

*  8.  After  a  few  Sabbaths,  when  confidence  is  somewhat  estabHshed^ 
the  expositor  may  proceed  to  use  greater  freedom  with  the  company, 
which  will  at  once  endear  him  and  profit  them.  He  may  request  some 
of  the  younger  and  better  educated  to  read  the  chapter  at  the  com- 
mencement. From  this  he  may,  at  length,  put  a  simple  question  to 
some  of  the  more  intelligent.  He  may  then  request  all  who  can  read 
to  bring  their  bibles.  He  may  thus  by  little  and  little  advance  upon 
them,  until  the  meeting  shall  grow  up  into  a  well-condui;ted  bible 
class.'— /e/Aro,  pp.  262—268. 

Our  extracts  have  been  more  extended  than  we  could  have 
wished,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  otherwise  to 
have  answered  our  purpose :  and  now  that  we  liave  presented  to 
our  readers  a  plan  of  such  novelty  and  ma^nitude^  we  should 
allow  them  to  pause  a  few  moments,  perhaps,  before  we  ask  them 
wliat  they  think  of  it.  Or,  if  they  retort  upon  us,  and  say  that 
we,  being  by  profession  reviewers,  and  having  had  moments  not 
a  few  to  make  up  our  minds  on  the  subject,  ought  to  give  them 
our  opinion,  we  answer  with  perfect  frankness  and  sincerity  as 
follows. 
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We  see,  then,  in  this  System  of  Ljiy  Agency,   much  to  be 
admired.     The  spirit  and  design  of  the  propounder  of  it  are 
highly  worthy  of  commendation,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  could  not  be 
wrought  out  in  Christian  devotedness  without  producing  exten- 
sive and  important  benefits.     We  suspect,  however,  that  it  will 
make  very  uissimihir  impressions  on  the  minds  of  different  per- 
sons.    Some  ardent  and  zealous  spirits  may  be  prompted  to  ex- 
claim, 'This  is  the  plan  !     Thank  God  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  it  has  been  propounded  !     Only  let  this  be  carried  out, 
and  we  shall  soon  sec  England  evangelized.'     We  can  imagine 
others  gravely  pondering  this  matter,  and  concluding  their  medi- 
tations with  a  shake  of  the  head  which  says  too  plainly  to  be 
niisiindersiood,  *  This  is  too  bad.     It  can  never  be  done.     It  is 
altogether  Utopian.'     For  ourselves  we  think  we  must  select  a 
place  between  these  two  parties.     However  we  may  practically 
sjirink    from    the    unwonted    exertions    to    which     this    writer 
invokes  us,  we  may  not — and  we  will  not  attempt  it — justify 
a  reluctimce  to  labor,  or  yield  any  thing  to  mere  hypotheticitl 
difficulties,  conceived  to  lie  in  a  path  we  nave  made  no  effort  to 
])ursue.     I'o  every  allegiition  that  what  he  reconmiends  cannot 
be  done,  the  author  is  fully  entitled  to  answer,  Try:  if  all  cannot 
be  done,  a  part  may ;  and,  at  all  events,  much  more  can  be  done 
than  is  as  yet  attempted.     We  think,  indeed,  that  he  estimates 
the  resources  of  our  churches  rather  high.     He  reckons  thai  a 
church  of  six  hundred  members  would  furnish  at  least  fifty  domes- 
tic expositors ;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  twelfth  member  of  a 
clinrch  is  qualified  to  conduct  domestic  exposition  of  the  scrip- 
tures— and  this,  after  he  has  taken  out  of  it  a  prior  twelfth,  a  fir>t 
fifty  of  its  ablest  men,  for  district  and  congregational  helpers  and 
other  officers.     We  are  happy  to  think  that  he  has  found  anv 
cliurch    of   Christ,    his   experimental   acquaintance   with   which 
authorizes  him  to  rate  the  qualifications  of  others  so  high.     But, 
even  if  he  have  overrated  them,  it  remains  beyond  question  that 
there  are  in  the  churches  men,  and  those  not  a  few,  who  could  do 
much  of  what  is  here  laid  down,  and  who  ought  to  do  it.     There 
arc  interesting  citses  in  which  such  exertions  are  begun,  and  we 
slumkl  be  very  sorry  to  say  a  single  word  that  could  discourage 
tliom,  or  to  fail  of  contributing  our  slender  share  to  tlieir Enlarge- 
ment.     In  a  similar  strain  we  should  remark  upon  the  verj"  ob- 
vious objections  which  may  be  started,  as  to  the  expense  involved 
in  j)rovi(iing  so  many  rooms,  libraries,  &c.,  and  the  impossibility 
ot  |»orsons  in   busin«'ss  attending  so  many  meetings.     There  is 
loree,    no    (loul)r,   in    these    objections  ;    but    they   amount    to 
iiotliinir  a^  reasr)n^  why  people  should  not  do  aii  they  can.      The 
^nm  iA'  them  is,  that  the  attempt  to  execute  such  a  plan  will  be 
^'Mended  with  difficnlties.     Of  course  it  will;  and  we  can  meet 
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0  diis  wise  saw  by  another,  at  least  equally  true,  namely,  that  those 
m  who  do  not  try  will  never  overcome  them. 

li  After  all  that  we  have  said  in  commendation,  however,  w^ 
i%  must  add  that  we  have  our  objections  too,  although  of  another 
m  dass.  To  this  System  of  Lay  Agency,  as  a  system,  we  cannot 
e^:  give  in  our  adhesion.  Our  points  of  difference  shall  be  stated. 
II  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  concur  in  what  our  author  calls 
,5  *  the  governing  principle '  of  his  system.  He  would  have  every 
3f  thing  done  by  the  churches.  If  this  means  any  thing — any  thin^ 
\:  at  least  that  we  can  understand — it  means,  that  all  ^  evangelicd 
^  movements  '  shall  be  considered  and  decided  at  church  meetings, 
y)  and  all  matters  and  questions  relating  to  them  brought  for  deter- 
,,,  mination  before  the  same  assembly,  either  by  direct  proposition, 
,i    or  ultimately  by  reports  of  responsible  committees.     We  find  it 

1  difficult  to  believe  that  any  person  acquainted  with  our  churches, 
;    and  calling  to  mind  for  a  moment  the  elements  which  constitute 

them,  can  affirm  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  such  deliberations.  If 
the  author  means,  however,  (as,  from  subsequent  passages,  pp* 
351,  35f,  we  suspect  he  does,)  that  the  pastor  alone,  or  together 
with  the  deacons  or  with  officers  known  by  any  other  name, 
should  plan  and  determine,  and  that  the  church  at  large  should 
only  do  their  bidding  without  participating  in  the  delioerations, 
we  think  he  uses  language  in  a  sense  in  which  it  will  not  be 
generally  understood;  nor  can  we  see  what  advantage  such  a 
method  can  be  supposed  to  possess  over  those  above  which  he 
exalts  it. 

Secondly.  We  dislike  the  tone  of  dictation  and  authority  in 
which  the  whole  plan  is  conceived.  This  is  continually  breaking 
out  in  the  phraseology  employed.     *  The  members  of  the  district 

*  shall  each  subscribe  at  least  one  penny  a  week,'  &c,     *  It  is  to 

*  be  expressly  understood  that  every  member  shall  use  the  library, 

*  and  means  shall  be  taken  , ,  .  to  see  that  they  profit  by  it.'  With 
us  this  language  almost  provokes  a  smile ;  but  we  refrain  from 
any  indulgence  of  levity  on  a  serious  subject.  The  subject, 
however,  is  not  only  serious,  but  important.  In  a  later  chapter, 
in  which  he  treats  *of  the  governing  principle  relative  to  agents,* 
the  author,  with  much  caution,  lets  us  into  the  whole  of  his  views 
on  it,  by  quoting  with  approbation  some  passages  from  the  Scotch 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  printing  in  capitals  the  following 
significant  passage.  *  For  no  man  may  be  permitted  as  best 
«  pleaseth  him  to  live  within   the  kirk  of  God,  but  every  man 

*  must  be  constrained,  by  fraternal  admonition  and  correction^  to 
'  bestow  his  labours,  when  of  the  kirk  he  is  required,  to  the 

*  edification  of  others.'— p.  290.  The  members  of  our  churches 
will  here  see  what  kind  of  a  rod  would  be  held  over  them  if  the 
author  of  Jethro  were  in  Moses'  seat.  Earnestly  as  we  wish 
every  member  of  a  church  to  be  active  to  the  utmost  of  his 
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power,  and  to  concur  in  *  evangelical  movements  '  with  liis  bre- 
thren, we  arc  not  for  having  A.  B.  and  C.  brought  befort  a 
church  meeting  for  *  correction,*  because  they  will  not  gowbere 
they  are  ordered.  This  new  department  of  church  discipline  ias 
small  warrant  from  scripture,  we  think,  and  will  find  but  few  w 
welcome  it  across  the  '^1  weed. 

Thirdly.  We  dissent  altogether  from  the  view  taken  by  oi: 
author  of  the  pastoral  office.  At  what  rate  he  is  for  'vesting 
authority  in  the  bishop,'  (p.  355,)  we  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a 
short  extract  to  show. 

*  The  Cniristiiui  pastor,  according  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  is  w:- 
titutod  both  the  teacher  and  the  ruler  of  the  cliurch,  of  which  tL- 
Holy  Spirit  hath  made  him  overseer.  He  is,  under  Christ,  the  b«rJ 
and  chief  of  the  institution  with  which  he  stands  connected.  He  ;> 
the  organ  througli  wliom  is  administered  the  code  of  laws  by  wbii-ii 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  regulated.  He  is  their  sole  administrii'r- 
He  is,  likewise,  the  instrument  by  whom  those  truths  are  promulgati  i 
which  bring  liealth  and  cure  to  the  human  soul.  He  is  the  t'::*.f 
autliorizcd  and  responsible  instructer  of  the  faithful.  All  other  teiche> 
are  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  him.  The  entire  system  of  tuiti^'C 
likewise,  which  emanates  from  the  church,  is  wholly  under  his  suj^r- 
intenilencc.  This  duty  devolves  exclusively  on  him,  not  on  the  chiircL: 
for  he  alone  has  the  *  rule'  over  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  Chriri 
has  assigned  him  ;  and  that  rule  extends  to  every  thing  which  cia 
constitute  its  subject.' — Jcthro,  p.  354. 

We  differ  toto  ca'lo  from  this  statement  of  pastoral  pretensioL>. 
and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  very  unwelcome  to  the  congregationul 
eliurclies  of  England,  both  Independent  and  Baptist.  The  au:lior 
tells  us,  indeed,  (and  the  stiitement  is  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion,) that  '  vesting  this  authority  in  the  bishop*  is  essential  to  his 
scheme,  and  warns  us  thus  emphatically  of  the  consequences  of 
rejecting  it. 

'  There  is  another  lijrht  in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered— 
and  grave,  indeed  oiiglit  to  be  the  consideration — no  other  iystcin 
will  work  ;  bvt  this  mil  irork  powerfullif  and  well  every  where,  and 
for  I'vcrmore.  This  principle  of  management  must  be  conceded,  or  the 
\\h(de  question  of  lay  agency  must  be  given  up  in  despair.  All  plans, 
however  excellent,  in  which  this  principle  is  violated  by  artificial 
theory,  or  neglected  by  apathy,  or  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  rage  tif 
an  ultra  democratic  spirit,  will  prove  abortive.' — Jethro,  p.  356. 

He  it  so.  Tlie  author  has,  then,  certainly,  a  subject  to  discuss 
with  the  congregational  churclies  of  our  country,  before  thev  can 
lend  an  car  to  Iiis  practiail  instructions,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  had 
not  addressed  Iiimself  to  it.  lie  says  (p.  336)  that  •  it  is  painful 
'  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  arguing  a  point  so  clear;'  but  to  the 
persons  for  whom  he  has  written,  this  point  is  not  <so  clear '  yet 
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m  BH  to  reader  some  little    argumentation  unaecessary,   and  of  a 
n,  mecies  very  different,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  from  the 
f,  oeDUDciations    which  are  to  be  found  ia    p.  357,      I'o   tell   us, 
2  as  he  has  done,  that  'no  other  system   will   work,'   is  but  to 
ij.  condemn    his  whole   scheme   at   once;   for   we   arc   convinced 
that  we  run  no  risk  in  assuring  him,  that  whether  any  other  sys- 
,    tem  will  work  or  not,  the  system  of  spiritual  domination  will  not. 
In  truth,  we  beiieve  that  the  author  of  Jetliro  has  vastly  overdone 
,    his  scheme  in  the  matter  of  organization.     It  is  like  a  royal  pro- 
cession, almost  all  trappings  and  harness.     What  we  want,  in  our 
humhle  judgment,  and  what  we  trust,  in  spite  of  himself,  his 
booh  will  largely  promote,  is  not  the  incessant  and  universal  appli- 
cation of  the  military  drill  system,  but  a  more  free  and  unfettered 
activity  for  God,  on  the  part  of  every  Christian,  in  the  sphere  in 
which  God  has  placed  him,  and  according  to  the  means  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  conclude  our  remarks.  Jethro,  the 
volume  to  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  devote  our  chief  atten- 
tion, is  not  the  production  we  prefer.  With  all  its  excellencies, 
ivhich  are  not  few,  it  is  written  too  rapidly  and  too  dictatorially 
to  be  either  very  judicious,  or  very  satisfactory.  We  cannot 
account  for  the  writer's  extreme  fondness  for  the  Methodist  and 
Moravian  systems.  Dr.  Matheson's  essay  enters  directly  into 
things  as  they  are,  with  much  patience  and  judgment;  and  aims 
more  at  enlarging  and  improving  existing  agencies,  than  at 
striking  out  new  paths.  He  comes  home  with  us»  accompanies 
us  in  our  ordinary  walks,  enters  into  our  perplexities,  and  at 
every  step  quickens,  counsels,  and  encourages.  As  a  sample  of 
the  good  qualities  we  have  mentioned,  we  extract  a  passage 
relating  to  the  Loan  Tract  system  as  carried  on  by  the  Christian 
Instruction  Society,  and  the  causes  of  its  comparatively  slender 
success. 

'  It  has  been  hinted  already,  that  considering  the  many  thousands  of 
tracts  in  circulation,  and  the  many  hundreds  of  excellent  persons,  male 
and  female,  regularly  and  perseveringly  engaged  in  lending  them  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  the  result  has  been  very  trifling.  This  subject 
has  long  engaged  my  attention,  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  from  the 
agents  themselves,  in  various  places,  how  Cbey  managed  the  business; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying',  that  in  general  the  duty  has  been 
performed  loo  hastily,  without  conversation,  and  too  often  without  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  The  important  object  to  be  attained  was  too  little 
realized,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  whs  not 
sufficiently  felt.  In  niimy  cases  the  districts  were  too  large ;  and 
wliere  so  many  houses  were  to  be  visited,  there  was  no  time  for  per- 
sonally addressing  the  consciences  of  individuals.  Besides,  inquiry 
wus  seldom  made  whether  the  persons  receiving  the  tracts  attended 
an  evantielical  ministry.  Or  even  if  this  point  were  ascertained,  they 
^vore  still  lent  to  all,  without  discrimination,  in  that  particular  district. 
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It  might  be,  that  one-third  of  the  families  visited  were  hearing  the 
gospel   every  Sabbath-day  ;    while  families  in  some  other  part   of 
the  town;  living  in  the  neglect  of  all  ordinances^  were  overlooked. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  then  we  may  say  that  one-third  of  the 
agent's  time  and  energies  were  misapplied,  or,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
persons  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  lost,     I  do  not  say  that  tbe 
visits  of  a  judicious  tract-lender  might  not  be  highly  beneficial,  even 
to  those  wlio  have  other  opportunities  of  instruction.     I  speak  only  in 
reference  to  the  existing  deficiency  of  means  to  reach  the  case  of  those 
who  *care  for  none  of  these  things.'     The  grand  defect,  however,  (so 
far  as  regards  the  manner  of  execution,)  is,  that  the  agents  do  not 
spend  enough  time  in  each  house.     Into  some  dwellings,  perhaps,  they 
cannot  obtain  admission  ;  but  in  others  a  few  kind  words  would  soon 
secure  an  entrance,  as  well  as  an  attentive  hearing.     It  may  be  gene- 
rally expected  that  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed 
by  the  visitor  on  each  particular  case.     Two  minutes'  or  five  minutes' 
seriims  conversation,  founded  upon  the  tract,  or  arising  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family,  would  do  more  to  interest  and  impress  the 
minds  of  the  careless,  than  the  reading  of  many  pages.     Where  this 
duty  is  attended  to,  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  the  tract  will  be 
read,  and  that  the  visitor  will  perhaps  become  acquainted  with  facU 
calculated  both  to  direct  and  to  encourage  him  in  his  labour  of  love. 
This  is  highly  important :  for  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  success, 
he  is  apt  to  become  discouraged,  heartless,  and  irregular  in  the  work, 
if  he  does  not  give  it  up  altogether.     A  better  acquaintance  with  in- 
dividuals might  discover  to  him  where  good  was  doing,  or  where  op- 
portunities of  doing  it  were  most  favourable.     At  all  events  it  would 
deepen  his  feelings  of  interest  in  each  family  ;  and  render  his  prayers 
on  their  behalf  more  minute,  specific,  and  importunate.     He  would 
also  be  enabled  to  find  and  to  improve  occasions  suitable  for  praying 
frith  the  persons  visited.     And  besides  the  blessings  to  be  expected  in 
answer  to  fervent  prayer,  we  are  all  aware  how  impressively  it  con- 
voys to  the  minds  of  the  impenitent  the  deep  sense  of  their  misery 
and  danger  which  dictates  such  supplications.     I  do  not  think  it  is 
t(M)  much  to  say,  that  if  one-fourth  of  the  families  now  visited  by  tract 
distributors  were  thus  individually  and  deliberately  attended  to,  the 
results  would  be  much  greater  than  they  have  ever  yet  been.* — Our 
Cuuntnj,  pp.  7^ — 73. 

Dr.  Matheson  has  not  confined  himself  entirely,  however,  to 
the  evanj^elical  agencies  already  in  existence.  In  his  chapter  on 
the  necessities  of  the  rural  population,  whom  he  justly  deems  the 
most  difficult  of  access,  he  deviates  materially  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  sketches  a  plan  of  operation,  at  present,  so  fiar  as  we 
know,  totally  unemployed. 

Were  it  not  that  our  sj)ace  warns  us  to  desist,  we  should  be 
happy  to  proloncr  our  notice  of  this  volume ;  but  we  must  con- 
elu(le  by  expressing  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  writers  of  both 
tlio  Essays  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  with  so  important  a 
?<nl)Ject,  and  our  devout  wishes  that,  the  volumes  may  be  ex- 
tensively useful. 
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■n  'T'HE  volume,  to  which  we  propose  in  tliis  article  directing  tha 

11  *    attention  of  our  readers,  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  one. 

ei  It  contains  a  Prize  Essay,  and  four  others  written  in  competition 

[    fi»  the  prize,  published  by  the  Central  Society  of  Education. 

"  That  society  offered  a  sum  of  100  guineas  fur  the  best  essay  ob 

'   the  following  subject;  '  The  expediency  and  means  of  elevating 

'    *^e  profession  of  Educator  in  the  public  estimation.'     The  prize 

'   was  awarded  by  Professor  Maiden,  of  University  College,  and 

'    was  gained  by  John  Lalor,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

'    The  remaining  essays  are  from  the  pens  of  the  Rev.  Edward 

Higginson,  of  Hull;  J.  A.  Heraud,  Esq.,  J,   Simpson,  Esq.,  and 

Mrs.  G.   R,   Porter.     We  have  perused  the  whole  with  great 

satisfaction  ;  and  think  the  Central  Society  has  performed  a  most 

serviceable  act  in  offering  this  prize,  and  publishing  the  essays 

which  it  produced.     The  position  occupied  by  those  who  conduct 

secular  education  in  this  aristocratic  and  commercial  country,  is 

fiir  too  low,  and  we  therefore  rejoice  in  every  effort,  whether  by 

individuals  or  public  bodies,  to  elevate  it. 

In  the  times  of  classical  antiquity,  the  sage  and  the  educator 
were  one  and  the  same;  and  the  noble  office  of  an  Instructor 
received  its  due  meed  of  honor  and  emolument.  The  names  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  heatis  of  schools, 
and  (without  referring  to  the  patronage  afforded  to  Aristulle  by 
Alexander)  the  profits  reaped  by  those  who  pursued  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching  may  be  seen  from  the  severe  animadversions  of 
Socrates  on  the  Sophists,  as  recorded  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 
In  the  Oriental  nations,  the  duty  of  imparting  secular  as  well  as 
religious  knowledge  was  monopolized  by  the  priesthood;  and 
their  example  was  followed  (in  this  as  in  other  respects)  in 
modern  Europe  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  power  of  the  church  had  restored  to  the  seven  hilled  citv 
the  empire  of  the  western  world.  At  the  Reformation,  the  task 
of  instruction,  which  had  been  theretofore  fulfilled,  or  professed 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  monasteries)  was  performed  by  private  handa. 
The  want  of  secular  instructors  may  he  distinctly  seen  from  the 
establishments  which  were  founded  to  supply  it,  viz.,  the  grammar 
schools,  which,  all  instituted  about  that  period,  clearly  indicate 
the  necessity  out  of  which  they  arose.  Those,  who  have  in  such 
powerful  and  richly  endowed  eslablishmonts,  and  in  our  Univer' 
sitics,  superintended  instruction,  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  re- 
ceived ttieir  full  reward.  But  tlie  truth  must  be  spoken.  We 
are  an  aristocratical  and  money-loving  people,  and  unless  the  pro- 
fessors of  education  have  been  also  endowed  with  large  incomes 
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or  titles  of  honor,  we  have  not  yielded  them  our  respect.  The 
nation  has  never,  in  fact,  duly  honored,  because  it  has  never  duly 
appreciated^  the  office  of  educator.  It  has  respected  the  acci- 
dental, when  that  office  has  been  accompanied  by  wealth,  or  has 
led  to  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  hut  it  has  never  really  honored  the 
essential  character  of  the  office  from  a  sense  of  its  intrinsic  dignity 
and  paramount  imjx)rtance.  Even  the  great  men  who  have  held 
it,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  of  society. 
Johnson  was  a  schoolmaster,  although  he  \i'as  half  ashamed 
of  his  office,  or  at  any  rate  felt  no  pride  in  it.  ^lilton  u-as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  with  that  high  appreciation  of  all  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, which  marked  his  august  nature,  felt  the  weight  and  real 
importance  of  his  duty.  His  noble  *  Tractate  on  Education  *  showit 
the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  educational  office.  Locke  in  his  phi- 
losophic  'Thoughts  on  Education,'  says  expressly,  when  describiiisf 
a  tutor,  [sec.  91,]  *  The  great  difficulty  will  be  where  to  find  a 
'  *  proper  person.'     '  I   can  only  say,  spare  no  care  or  cost  to  get 

*  sucli  a  one.  .  .     In  this  choice,  be  as  curious  as  you  would  be 

*  in  that  of  a  «•//??  for  your  son,'  &c.  And  Lord  Brougham,  in 
the  splendid  peroration  to  his  speech  at  the  Liverpool  Mechanics' 
Institute,*  nobly  said,  '  The  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  is  hiirh 
'  and  holy  ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their  renowu 
'  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far 
'off  in  their  own  times.'  Yet  it  must  be  OMned  that  even  now, 
too  little  disposition  prevails  throughout  society,  to  view  the 
educational  office  in  its  proper  light.  The  miseries  and  degraded 
condition  of  ushers  and  tutors  are  familiar  to  all;  have  passed  into 
proverbs,  and  formed  a  favorite  topic  for  the  satire  of  novelists : 
\\  hile  the  unhappy  governess,  halting  between  the  drawing-room 
and  the  nursery,  less  kindly  treated  often  than  the  housekeeper, 
has  presented  to  the  eye  of  philanthropists  one  of  the  most  hi*art- 
rtiuling  objects  which  the  hard  exigencies  of  our  society  have 
j)rodiK'ed.  The  consummation  of  this  most  devoutly  to  be  depre- 
cated state  of  things,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  action  and  reaction 
i)f  various  causes.  Tlie  profession  has  not  been  duly  estimated 
by  the  ;:i^rcat  mass  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  men  of  high  talent 
ami  moral  feeling  have  not  entered  it.  And,  ag^in,  such  men 
iuivinjr  shrunk  from  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  they  have  been  left  to 
the  inc()nij)etent  and  unworthy,  and,  therefore^  society  has  not  felt 
disposed  to  honor  tiiose  to  whom  personally,  honor  was,  too  often, 
really  nut  due.  Wc  confess  we  feel  it  is  high  time  that  some 
efforts  should  be  made  to  terminate,  if  possible,  this  most  unjust 
and  disastrous  state  of  things,  by  which  society  inflicts  a  grievous 
injury  on  itself  as  well  as  on  a  body  of  men  to  whom  it  is  under 
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fiteep  obligations.  Here,  as  always,  (he  liiglicst  morality  is  tlie 
Ibcot  policy.  'Justice  works  out  its  own  expediency,'  to  use  the 
,*xpreS8ive  phrase  of  the  greatest  of  living  poeU.  Most  essential 
Interests  of  society  are  involved  in  ;t  due  appreciation  of  the  office 

«f  the  '  educator  ;'  and  doubtless  be fure  that  office  can  receive  its 
^proper  estimation,  the  real  importance  of  its  duties  must  be 
jthoroaghly  and  sincerely  yeft.  We  tinnk  the  discussiou  of  the 
^subject   is  one  most  efficient  means  of  producing  (his  result,  and 

therefore  cheerfully  devote  a  few  of  our  pages  to  an  examination 
'  of  it. 

Tlie   prize   essayist,    Mr.   Lalor,  has    eloquently  and  justly 

described  the  present  position  of  the  class  of  schoolmasters. 

'  The  bulk  of  professional  instructers  are  persona  to  whom  education; 
as  a  business  of  life,  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  By 
very  few  is  it  adopted  with  free  will  and  deliberation,  as  the  mode  of 
exertion  best  fitted  to  their  characters  and  most  conducive  to  their 
liappiness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  general^  but  last  resource  o£ 
those  who,  having  received  some  degree  of  education,  find  every  other 
avenue  to  tivetifaood  shut  up.  It  is  taken  up  with  reluctance,  and 
often  with  stru^les  of  mortified  pride,  but  generally  in  a  state  of  mind 
the  most  unfavorable  for  its  successful  prosecution.  With  numbers, 
perhaps  with  most,  it  is  meant  to  be  a  temporary  resource  which  they 
hope  will  lead  to  something  better.  With  such,  it  is  a  mechanic^ 
routine  often  gone  through  when  the  thoughts  are  far  away.  Their 
meditations,  their  hours  of  freedom,  are  spent  in  a  brighter  world. 
TftetT  business  receivei  little  of  their  energy,  none  of  their  affec- 
tion*. It  is  a  druclgery  needful  for  the  supply  of  food  ;  an  intellectual 
treadmill  to  which  they  are  condemned  for  a  season,  and  from  which 
they  are  to  escape  to  life,  and  liberty,  and  happiness.  These  bright 
hopes  are  often,  most  often,  disappointed.  No  hour  of  deliverance 
arrives.  The  spirit  may  long  to  try  its  pinions  in  the  free  unbounded 
space,  within  the  range  of  vision  ;  but  inexorable  necessity,  the  neces- 
sitj'  of  to-day's  and  to-morrow's  bread,  wills  not.  It  may  beat  the  bar* 
of  il»  cage  until  ill  plumage  is  tlained  with  its  heart's  blood ;  ill  Kasted 
ttreaglh  mutt  fall  bach  into  Us  prison.  Year  after  year,  hope  struggles 
with  disappointment ;  it  flashes  fitfully  before  the  aching  eye  and  sick- 
ening heart,  until  it  goes  out  in  despair.  In  the  beginning  of  its  course, 
the  energy  of  such  a  mind  was  called  elsewhere ;  m  the  end,  energy  is 
gone,  extinguished,  with  hope.  Young  beings  entrusted  to  its  charge, 
have  grown  up  unregulated,  and  have  ripened  into  maturity  under 
their  own  wild  impulses.  The  education  is  doubly  unfortunate :  it 
has  cost  the  happiness  of  the  instructer — its  effects  will  be  scarcely  less 
disastrously  felt  in  the  future  career  of  the  children. 

'  Others  of  the  class  of  teachers  by  necessity,  having  less  keen  sus. 
ceptibilities  or  more  good  sense,  adapt  themselves  resignedly  to  theix 
inevitable  lot.  Thoy  plod  on  quietly  in  the  beaten  track,  performing 
the  duties  wliich  custom  lias  established  with  a  respectable  diligence. 
They  have  little  pleasure  in  teaching,  and  no  love  for  it.     They  have 
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perhapR,  no  enthusiasm  for  any  thing,  bu 
task.worlc.  It  ia  drudgery — gheer  drndgi 
every  one  must  drudge  ;  and  they  are  no 
nei^bours.  Even  the  bwest  standard  of 
by  such  instructerB.  The  merest  intellect 
without  thought.  Mecltanical  routine  *iH 
Thought  alone  can  excite  euid  develope 
moral  education  he  accomplished.  The 
enlighten  his  brother  man  and  to  elevate 
the  mind's  entire  force  of  thought  and  pasi 


This  striking  pictare  is,  alas !  too  tn 
is  as  Mr.  Lalor  justly  says,  that '  educt 

*  it  brings  no  germ  of  intellectual  or  m 
'  and  for  this  Sl-eufficient  reason,  that 
'  is  entrusted  are  incompetent  to  the  f 
'  duties  they  bring  the  least  quali/ication» 
'  intrusted  to  the  meanest  hands.     Sota 

*  those  who  profess  to  form  its  youne  : 
<  endure  in  the  lowest  menial  offices  m 
'  interest  or  enjoyment' — p.  66. 

We  feel  that  the  experience  of  all 
recognize  the  truth  of  these  positions,  a 
them.  We  must  assume  the  existence 
the  important  and  interesting  question 
remedied  ? 

Various  useful  suggestions  are  thri 
essayists,  a  perusal  ot  whose  composil 
mend.  They  all  agree  in  assigning  as 
position  occupied  by  the  educator  in  pi 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  educatio 
wealthy  classes  of  society,  and  enforce 
in  different  modes,  the  paramount  in 
completely  new  character  on  our  systei 
to  make  it  produce  fruits  that  shall  be  i 
timable  value,  and  which  shall  consequ 
cultivate  them  a  position  of  honour.  A 
essayists  is  the  esbiblisliment  of  some  de 
of  teachers,  altlio ugh  tlieyseem  to  differ! 
tion.  Another  subject  of  considerabi 
they  enter  is  the  propriety  of  licensing 
fess  we  feel  inclined  to  concur  in  the  i 
Kev.  Edward  Higginson,  that  it  should 
obtain  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  their 
but  titat  no  exclusive  legal  privilege 
certificate.  '  Such  a  monopoly,'  he  saj 
'  demned,  as  not  only  oppressive  to  oi 
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jj^^tendtag,  according  to  the  general  spirit  of  monopolies,  to  render 
yff  the  privileged  teachers  indifferent  to  their  own  sufficient  cjiialifi- 
g^CBtions,  and  supine  in  their  n-ork.  Let  competition  be  therefore 
^*  S^'^  If  ft  free ;  and  if  il  be  found  that  the  teachers  sent  forth  from 
^^'Oor  institutes  are  qualified  in  a  superior  degree  for  tlieir  office, 
ir*tlie  institutes  will  deservedly  be  ^equented  more  and  more,  and 
K  f*  ^eir  certificates  may  be  trusted  as  a  better  guide  to  the  choice 
(t'of  instTucters,  than  the  casual  opinions  offriends  and  neighbours.' 
XI  —p.  307.  He  tlierefore  proposes  to  rely  on  the  moral  effect,  and 
«  that  alone,  of  the  certificate  of  skill.     Of  course,  all  tlie  essayists 

Sropose  a  normal  school,  or  establishment  for  training  of  teachers. 
t  lias  not  been  yet  sufHciently  understood  that  tenchinp;  is  itself 
i'  aa  art  which  requires  peculiar  skill  and   ])r<itracli'd  sliidj.     The 
1-4  ctnnmon  opinion  of  society  has  been  and  is,  that  the  greatest  pro- 
m  ficient  in  any  department  of  knowledge  must  be  necessarily  the 
•  best  teacher  of  that  department.     But  tliis  is  one  of  tlie  many 
|r  yital  mistakes  which  at  present  pervade  society  upon  education. 
1    The  didactic  art,  or  art  of  communicullng  knowledge,  is   Itself  a 
S   peculiar  one,  and  demands  qualificatioDS  entirely  independent  of 
c    the  extent  of  information.     It  frequently  happens  tuat  a  man 
;    -with  less  information  than  anoilier  on  any  given  subject  is  a  much 
better  teacher,  from  bis  superior  sympathy  with   his  pupils  and 
greater  moral  power.     Difl^ring,  therefore,  as  they  do  in  details, 
r     all  the  essayists  concur  in  recommending  the  foundation  of  some 
descitption  of  normal  school,  where  the  didactic  art  itself  may  be 
taught.     Our  limits  prevent  our  going  into  detail  on  this  subject. 
We  must,  therefore,  contt-iil  ourselvi's  wirli  earnestly  directing 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  and  shall  conclude  by  one  or 
two  extracts  illustrative  of  the  views  of  the  writer  before  us. 
Mr.  Lalor  thus  concludes  his  excellent  essay. 

'  It  appears,  furtlier,  tbat  the  inefficient  state  of  the  educational 
profession  is  mainly  caused  by  the  low  position  which  it  holds  in 
public  estimation ;  and  that  a  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  it  would 
soon  create  a  supply  of  appropriate  skill  and  energy. 

'  It  also  appears  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  desired 
change  in  public  opinion  is  destined  to  oome  to  pass.  For,  as  the 
other  professions  have  successively  risen  iu  estimation  in  proportion  as 
their  influence  on  the  happiness  of  society  has  been  felt,  education, 
when  its  capacities  are  developed,  must  rise  also.  Whatever  adds  to 
the  power  wliicb  the  educator  wields  over  the  well-being  of  hia  fellow 
men,  raises  him  in  their  estimation  :  and  if  we  can  communicate  force 
of  character  and  professional  aptitude  to  a  few,  we  may,  by  the  atten- 
tion and  res])ect  they  command,  induce  many  to  direct  their  zeal  and 
talents  to  this  despised  but  noble  occupation.  We  can  do  this  by 
establisfiing  institutions  for  the  scientific  training  of  educators,  which 
shall  send  out  a  small  number  devoted  to  their  profession,  with  muoh 
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positive  skill  in  it,  and  ^vith  a  great  capacity  for  increasing  that  skill, 
from  having  distinct  views  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and  of  the 
methods  of  investigation  by  which  the  art  can  be  carried  foni'ard. 
Further,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education  would 
tend  to  the  elevation  of  education  and  its  professors,  and  to  the  gro^-th 
of  a  numerous  body  of  effective  teachers,  by  holding  out  to  men  r^u- 
larly  qualified  the  prospect  of  a  moderate  independence ;  by  invesdng 
the  place  of  schoolmaster  with  the  dignity  of  an  established  institution; 
by  opening  a  field  for  honorable  ambition  through  a  system  of  promo, 
tions  ;  by  introducing  the  principle  of  associations  among  teachers,  for 
mutual  instruction  and  assistance ;  by  the  large  improvement  which 
the  changes  thus  brought  about  must  stimulate  in  private  teachers; 
and,  lastly,  by  the  general  intelligence  which  the  discussions  arising 
from  so  great  an  educational  movement  must  spread  among  the  com- 
munity/— p.  129. 

The  essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Higginson  is  distinguished  by 
excellent  sense,  and  is  written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  perspi- 
cuity. We  select  a  passage  (by  no  means  the  most  striking) 
which  concisely  gives  his  views  on  this  subject* 

'  The  chief  means,  then,  of  elevating  the  profession  of  the  educator 
in  general  esteem,  must  be  the  ordinary  means  of  appeal  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  We  must  act  upon  the  generally  prevaihng 
notions  and  feelings  respecting  education,  by  those  slow  yet  sure 
a{)peals  both  to  argument  and  to  experience,  which  become,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  means  of  establishing  great  truths  and  effecting 
great  social  improvements.  All  moral  effects  must  he  promoted  In/ 
moral  agencies.  The  great  living  heart  of  society  can  omly  be  moved 
by  liui7ifr  influences.  Law,  enjoining  a  conviction  or  a  feeUng  in  fovor 
of  education,  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  living  spirit  would  be  the 
cordial  assent  of  society  welcoming  the  educational  law  when  given, 
or  a  strong  and  earnest  feeling  of  society  calling  forth  the  law  into 
existence. 

'  The  formation  of  teachers*  institutes  woidd,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
contribute  greatly  towards  raising  the  general  estimation  of  education. 
They  would  not  only  train  teachers  for  the  community ^  bvt  in  some 
measure  train  the  community  to  a  Hghl  estimation  of  teachers.     By 
putting  advantages  within  easy  access,  people  are  taught  to  desire  and 
aim   at  that  which   they  might  otherwise  not  have  striven  to  attain, 
through  ignorance  of  its  value  or  distrust  of  its  possibility.     The  sup- 
ply may,  to  a  certain  extent,  stimulate  the  demand,  as  well  as  the 
demand  call  forth  the  supply  ;  but  other  things  must  concur  to  make 
that  demand  effective  ;  and   institutes,  such   as  we   have  described, 
might  be  formed  in  vain,  unless  there  is  a  probability  of  bringing  the 
public  mind  into  a  condition   to  appreciate  them  when  formed.     To 
raise  the  ntandard  of  educational  taste,  then,  is  the  main  object  to  be 
pursued,  whether  by  the  formation  of  new  educational  agencies,  or  bj 
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rAer  means  of  acting  upon  the  public  mind.  This  alone  ivill  reach 
1^  root  of  the  matter.'— p.  308. 

a<>Xlii8  essay  is  followed  by  on«  from  the  pen  of  James  SlmpaoOf 
cftQi  an  advocate  at  Edinbui^h,  and  the  author  of  several  popular 
laans  connected  with  education.  He  adopts  as  bis  molto  the 
rt^ressive  words  '  Video  Meliora,'  and  the  whole  of  his  paper  is 
^Kinguished  by  warm  and  sanguine  anticipations  of  glorious 
'-^Bults,  if  the  system  of  education  prevaleot  through  this  country, 
ttnsessed  more  of  a  religious  and  moral  than  of  an  intellectual 
^aiscter— based  upon  principles  of  aAection.  In  the  following 
"■fgnant  passage,  Mr.  Simpson  eloquently  asserts  the  claims  of 
%e  educator  to  emolument  and  honor. 

•  The  value  in  the  incalculable  improvement  of  the  social  state 
vhicb,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  ijonicstic  and  publio,  all  would  expe- 
irience  and  acknowledge, — in  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  brother 
^ndsister,  husband  and  wife,  governor  and  governed,  man  and  man, — in 
^lie  happier  face  of  society,  the  greater  safely  and  comfort  of  existence,  all 
af  which  would  be  the  fruits  of  a  sound  education  extended  to  the 
entire  people, — the  triumphant  answer  to  those  who  ask  '  wliat  is 
education  to  them' — such  value  we  repeat  warrants  us  in  placing  those 
who  deal  in  it,  in  the  high  places  of  society ;  and  while  we  never  deny 
to  our  agricultural  produce,  our  raw  materials,  and  our  manufactured 
goods,  the  full  value  which  they  are  calculated  to  add  to  human  bap. 
pfaiess,  is  it  not  a  proof,  and  a  strong  proof,  of  the  want  of  sound  edu. 
eOition  in  ourselves,  to  deny  to  a  species  of  value  which  transcends 
them  all  in  itself,  and  tends  demonatratilj  to  iucreant:  thuse  rcry  ntlu- 
able  productions  themselves,  its  well-earned  return  in  the  liberal 
endowment  of  that  moat  valuable  of  functionaries,  the  educator  f  We 
claim  for  him,  then,  a  fair  share  of  that  worldly  wealth  of  which  so  dis- 
proportionate a  part  goes,  and  that  without  a  grudge,  as  if  it  were  the 
necessary  course  of  things,  into  the  coffers  of  the  noble  and  the  landed 
gentlemen,  who  make  no  return ;  of  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  who 
sell  us  their  advice ;  nay  of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
banker,  who  produce  and  distribute  the  means  of  our  material  accom- 
modations, and  tell  out  its  metallic  sign,  or  its  paper  representative  : 
for  we  do  not  anticipate  contradiction,  from  those  sufficiently  informed 
at  least,  when  we  say  that  the  educator  offers  us  a  value  for  our  money 
which  transcends  all  these  put  together.  Away,  then,  with  that 
miserable,  grudging,  ni^ard  heart,  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  has 
shut  against  society's  truest  and  best  benefactor,  the  schoolmaster  I 
Away  with  all  the  associations  which  sink  him  below  the  grade  of  the 
handicrafts,  and  starve  him,  while  we  are  enriched  by  him  !  Let 
us  reward  the  educator,  as  he  ought  in  character  to  he,  fully  up  to  his 
real  intrinsic  value,  and  we  shall  soon  find  that  we  are  in  little 
danger  of  overdoing  our  duty.' — p.  420. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Dialects.  Dia- 
lognes,  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  by  various  Writers,  in  the 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Dialects,  now  first  coUected ;  vitk 
a  Glossary  of  Wards  peculiar  to  those  Counties.  8vo.  pp.  403.  Lon- 
don :  John  Russell  Smith. 

2.  An  Exmoor  Scolding,  in  the  propriety  and  decency  of  Exmoar 
Language,  between  two  Sisters,  Wilmoi  Marenum  cnsd  Thonwsin 
Moreman,  as  they  were  Spinning;  also  an  Exmoor  Courtship, 
New  Edition,  tvitn  Glossary,     12mo.  pp.  57-     London :  Smith. 

3.  John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles :  or,  an  Essex  Calfs  Vtsit  to  Tip- 
tree  Races.  By  Charles  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Great  Totham  Hall, 
Essex.     8vo.  pp.  48.     London :  Smith, 

4.  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words  used  m  England.  By 
Francis  Grose,  Esq.  To  which  is  now  incorporated  Tlie  Supple, 
ment  by  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.,  F.8.A.  Svo.pp.  188.  London  :  Smith. 

5.  A  Biographical  List  of  the  Works  that  have  beenpuhHshed  towards 
Illustrating  the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England,  nj  John  Russell 
Smith.     12mo.  pp.  24.     London :  Smith. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Smith  engaged  mth  such  spirit  in 
reprinting  the  best  specimens  of  our  different  dialects,  and 
also  of  tlie  best  glossaries.  Were  it  for  the  sake  only  of  the 
benefits  to  philology  to  be  derived  from  the  preservation  of  our 
provincial  language,  the  enterprize  is  most  laudable.  The  dif- 
ferent dialects  as  they  still  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
E resent  tlie  English  language  in  a  great  measure  as  it  was  proba- 
ly  spoken  at  some  particuhr  perira.  As  our  language  hai  pro- 
gressed towards  its  present  state,  particular  drcumstances  may  nave 
caused  one  province  or  district  to  stop  short  in  that  progress  at 
one  period,  and  another  at  another.  In  one  district  the  Saxon  may 
have  originally  retained  its  hold  more  fordbly,  in  another  the 
Danish,  and  in  a  third  the  Norman.  These,  and  the  compara- 
tively long  period  during  which  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  may 
have  been  operating,  will  probably  account  for  the  more  promi- 
nent variations  in  our  provincial  dialects;  but  through  all  we 
trace  numbers  of  the  same  ancient  words,  chiefly  Saxon.  It  is 
desirable  to  secure  the  record  of  these  before  the  spread  of  popa- 
lar  education  has  rooted  them  out  Good  glossaries  of  all  onr 
local  words  will  not  only  prove  most  valuable  g^des  to  thephiklo- 
gist  in  tracing  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  "English  tonffue, 
but  will  throw  great  light  on  the  meaning  of  some  of  our  oest 
writers  of  <in  early  date.  Besides  this,  white  the  dialects  remaiDf 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  barristers  and  judges  who  hsve, 
on  circuit,  to  receive  in  causes  often  of  serious  moment  the  evi- 
dciiee  of  country  people,  should  be  able  to  make  themselves  ftmilisr 
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with  the  language  of  tliese  districts,  which  if  any  one  think  them 
much  less  obscure  to  a  stran^r  than  Dutch  or  German,  let  him 
just  take  as  a  samjde  out  of  umoor, — 

'  Ab,  bet,  twos  Jo  Hosegood's  zecting  rore  in  tha  mrst  place.  Hs 
wull  lee  a  rope  upreert. — ^l^lian  ha  hath  a  took  a  shord,  and  a  jiaddled, 
ha  i^-ull  tell  doil,  tell  dildrams,  and  roillj  upon  enny  keiuon  soul. — 
Ad  !  nifes  come  athert  en,  chell  gee  en  a  lick  ;— chell  ly  en  o'er  tha 
years ;  chell  plim  en,  chell  toze  en,  chell  cotten  en,  chell  thorgen, 
chell  tann  en  -,  chell  gee  en  a  strat  in  the  cbups ;  chell  vagen,  chell 
trem  en,  chell  da^h  en,  chell  curry  es  coat  voren  ;  chell  drub  en,  chell 
make  hes  kep  hoppy.  Ad  !  chell  gee  en  zutch  a  zwop ! — chell  gee  en 
a  whappet,  aiid  a  wberret,  and  a  whisker-poop  too.  Ad  !  chell  baste 
en  to  tha  true  ben.' — Exmoor  Courtship,  p.  26. 

Or  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country, — The  Appleby 
School-boy's  Speech. 

^  We  were  twoa  lile  lads  at  hed  tae  coe  et  a  smiddy,  tae  hev  our 
new  clogs  cakert  on  snout  bandit.  Hefter  that  we  clantcrd  dawnt 
street  J  en  hed  tae  gang  tae  a  lile  tawn  coed  Burrels :  we  set  dawn  that 
titter  up  sud  coe  tudder  up  neisht  momin,  but  it  happened  that  I  laid 
ower  long  en  bed.  I  plaid  trouen  three  heaal  days,  en  then  venteit 
tae  gang  tael  skule.  When  th*  maister  sad  me,  he  sed,  You  sir,  cume 
here.  I  went  up  sadly  freetent.  He  sed.  What  for  hev  yee  been  iiae 
lang  away  ?  I  sed,  I  wod  hae  cum  titter,  but  th'  wcdder  was  aa« 
clashy,  anth  loans  sae  clarty,  et  me  grandfadder  sed  I  cud  nivir  get 
teaard  throut/ — Westmorland  Dialect,  p.  90. 

Authors  who  have  occasion  to  introduce  into  their  works  coun- 
try  people  speaking,  will  find  such  a  collection  of  incalculable 
value,  and  for  want  of  such  a  source  of  reference  we  <laily  sec 
them  make  their  peasantry  talk  such  language  as  was  not  oven 
spoken  at  Babel. 

The  Glossary  of  Grose  is  much  enriched  by  Pegge's  Supple- 
ment ;  but  we  could  add  to  it  still  many  words  of  regular  provin- 
cial use.  We  should  like  to  see  the  plan  of  writing  a  story,  or  a 
dialogue,  carried  out  through  any  English  county.  Thai  is  the 
most  popular  scheme  for  embodying  our  dialects,  at  the  sam« 
time  that  you  get  the  local  idiom  and  manner  which  are  'piite  an 
peculiar.  Tim  Bobbin's  celebrated  works  have  done  t^»at  adrni*- 
rably  for  Lancashire.  Yorkshire  Is  rich  in  such  works.  U'^sr- 
morland  and  Cumberland  equally  so,  as  shown  in  on*-  *j^  th* 
Yolnmes  here  noticed.  In  it  the  maWj^i*^  \>y  Mr^i.  \V'h»e#ri^tL^f^ 
lome  of  the  most  excellent  things  of  the  kind  or*n/>ivabl^.  'Hk^ 
am  #dl  of  nature  and  knowledge  of  country  life.  We  u"*'  W 
"^etenip.aod  hear  them  speak.  T  he  ballads  of  K/*r,*rt  Ar^^Ur* 
"^^  volunie,  are  equally  good  of  their  kiiwj.     f  Vvoa- 
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shire  has  been  well  illustrated.  The  Dialogue  in  that  dialect  by 
the  sister  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is,  independent  of  its  value  in 
this  respect,  a  very  interesting  production ;  and  is  free  from  the 
vulgarity  which  deforms  the  Lxmoor  Dialogues.  *  John  Noakes 
*and  Mary  Styles*  exhibit  the  language  of  Essex  perfectly. 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  Northumberlano,  Dorsetshire,  Kent,  Nor- 
folk, Somersetshire,  Sussex,  have  all  their  dialectic  stories,  but 
the  rest  of  our  counties  still  lack  them.  The  midland  counties 
have  scarcely  an  example  of  their  genuine  dialects.  Bilbery 
Thurland,  which  the  publisher  says  he  understands  is  a  tract  in 
the  Nottinghamshire  aialect,  but  which  we  can  inform  him  is  a 
three  volume  novel  to  be  found  in  any  circulating  library,  is 
almost  the  only  exception.  We  trust  Mr.  Smith  wilfproceed  till 
he  has  in  this  manner  completed  the  whole  dialectic  circle  of 
England. 


Art.  VIII.     I.  Finden's   Tableaux:  the  Ins  of  Prose,  Poetry,  and 
Art,  for  1840.     Illustrated  tcith  Engravings  by  W.  and  E.  Finden, 
from  Paintings  by  J.  Browne,     Edited  by  Mart  Russell  Mit- 
FORD.     London  :  Charles  Tilt. 

2.  Geins  of  Beauty  Displayed  im  a  Series  of  Twelve  highly  finished 
Engravings  on  Various  Subjects,  From  Designs  hy  Edward  Cor- 
bould.  Esq,  With  Fanciful  Illustrations  in  Perse.  By  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

3.  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  for  1840.  With  beauHfully  finished 
Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  the  first  Artists.  £dited  by  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

4.  The  Keepsake  for  1840.  Edited  by  The  Lady  E.  Stuart  Wort. 
LEY.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

5.  Heath' 9  Picturesque  Annual  for  1840.  Windsor  Castie  and  its 
Environs.  By  Leitcu  Ritchie^  Esq.  With fifieem  Engravings  by 
the  first  Artists,  after  Original  Designs.  London:  Longman  and 
Co.* 

6.  Forget  Me  Not;  a  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  Birthday  Present 
for  1840.     Edited  by  Frederic  Shobbrl.     London :  Ackennan 

and  Co. 

7.  Tlie  Oriental  Annual ;  containing  a  Series  of  Tales,  Legends,  and 
Historical  Rmnances.  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.^  F.S.A.  Wiih 
Engravings  by  W,  and  E.  Finden,from  Sketches  h^  the  Author 
and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor.     London  :  Charles  Tilt. 

8.  Friendship's  Offering;  and  Winters  Wreath:  a  CkrisimmM  and 
New  Year's  Present  for  1840.     London  :  Smithy  Elder^  Rod  Co. 

9.  The  Little  Forget- Me^ Not,     London  :  C.  Tilt. 

Ty  E  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  any  preliminary  criticism 
^^    on  this  class  of  publications.     They  have  long  imce  tsktsa 
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their  laolc,  and  are  now  looked  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  txiwardv 
Uie  end  of  the  year.  The  gaiety  of  their  exterior  and  their 
smiling  aspect,  together  with  the  varietl  and  joyous  effusions,  both 
of  poetry  and  prose,  which  they  pour  forth,  render  tliem  no  un- 
welcome visitors  at  this  gloomy  season.  It  is  in  vain  for  us 
gravely  to  protest,  that  it  would  be  belter  for  the  pubiie  if  other 
and  more  sterling  worka  were  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
truth  is,  mankind,  whether  old  or  yoUDir,  must  have  amusement, 
and  it  is  well  when  the  form  in  which  they  seek  it  is  as  innocuous 
as  the  volumes  before  us.  Could  we  have  our  way,  and  mould 
mankind  to  our  pleasure,  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  Annuals 
would  drive  but  a  poor  trade ;  but  we  must  treat  men  as 
they  are,  and  be  content  to  tolerate  a  trifle  where  we  cannot 
awaken  the  love  of 'divine  philosophy.'  Nor  muftt  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  these  are  works  of  art  ratner  than  of  littTature,  and 
address  themselves  rather  to  the  imagination  tliau  the  intellect. 
This  is  their  avowed  character,  and  must,  in  all  bimess,  be  kept 
in  view  in  judging  of  their  merits. 

Finden's  Tableaux  is  unquestionably  the  most  el^ant  and 
beautiful  volume  of  the  season ;  indeed,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  its  superior.  It  contains  twelve  splendid 
engravings  by  the  Messrs.  Finden  and  other  eminent  artists, 
some  of  which,  as  for  instance,  *  The  Dream,'  the  '  Legend  of  the 
*  Brown  Rosarie,'  *The  Maid's  Trial,'  'The  Pilgrim,'  'The 
'  Beacon.'  'The  Death  of  Luath,' and  'The  Wood-Cutter,"  are 
distinguished  by  felicitous  conception  combined  with  a  rare  degree 
of  artistical  skill.  An  entirely  original  feature  of  these  plates 
consists  of  'a  series  of  smaller  groups,  each  of  which  illustrates 
'  some  point  of  the  story,  and  is  so  arianged  as  to  form  a  frame- 
'  work  round  the  centre  figures.'  The  first  impression  received 
from  them  is  that  of  skill  and  elegance,  but  the  more  fixed  and 
abiding  one,  is  derived  from  the  law  of  our  mental  associations. 
The  literary  portion  of  this  volume,  under  the  editorship  of  Miss 
Mitford,  combines  tales  and  poetry; — the  former  unadorned, 
brief,  and  inartificial,  the  latter  partaking  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
old  legend,  or  of  the  undefinable  attribul«8  of  the  German  imagi- 
nation. We  regret  that  the  nature  of  these  contributions  preclude 
the  possibility  of  quotation.  The  volume  is  a  gem  of  the  first 
order,  and  may  safely  be  introduced  into  the  family  circle. 

Heath's  Gems  of  Beauty  is  a  volume  of  similar  pretensions  to 
the  foregoing.  It  contains  the  same  number  of  highly  finished 
engravings,  the  subjects  of  which  are  '  Hawking,' '  The  Swing," 
'The  Maid  of  Narni,'  'The  Earthquake,'  'The  Miniatures,' 
'The  Brigand,'  'Tlie  Lovers,' '  Retrospection,' '  The  Kailer,'  'The 
'  Bower,'  'The  Flatterers,'  and  'The  Heiress.'  We  find  some 
difficulty  in  making  a  selection.  For  force  of  expression  'The 
'  Earthquake  '  and  the  '  Brigand '  are  unquestionably  superior, — 
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for  other  and  softer  qaalities,  having  the  power  to  call  up  thought- 
ful imaginings,  we  should  instance  the  *  Miniatures/  *  Iletrospec- 
Hion,'  and  '  The  Flatterers;'  but  they  are  all  such  gems  as  cannoi 
fail  to  ornament  a  drawing-room  table  or  boudoir.  The  Tolume 
is  again  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessing^n,  whose  poetic 
effusions  happily  illustrating  her  subjects,  are  full  of  tenderness, 
elegance,  and  grace.  The  following  accompanies  the  *  Railer,'  a 
higlily  finished  engraving  of  a  noble  cavalier,  with  his  gay  and 
playful  betrothed, 

'  Oh,  men  are  deceivers  !  they  flatter  and  ai^ 
To  each  beautiful  maiden  they  chanoe  to  come  nigh  ; 
And  silly  are  those  who  such  pleadings  believe. 
Which  never  are  uttered  except  to  deceive. 

'  They'll  swear  that  they  love,  and  the  very  next  day, 
Tlie  very  same  vows  to  another  they'll  pay ; 
And  their  eyes,  like  their  tongues,  are  so  tutored  to  cheat. 
That  no  wonder  they  often  delude  the  discreet, 

^  O  Nature  !  I'm  sure  1  could  bettor  thy  plan. 
And  make  earth  an  Eden  untrodden  by  man ; 
Where  women,  from  terror  and  treachery  firee, 
JMight  live  their  best  days,  without  loving«— lU«  me. 

'  Forget  ye,  fair  railer^  from  poor  Adam's  side 
'Twas  the  rib  which  was  stolen  that  made  him  his  bride  ? 
So  without  us  false  men,  (though  to  thwart  you  I  grieve,) 
There  could  be  no  woman — there  had  been  no  Eve !' 

Our  other  extract,  illustrating  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  lady  at 
her  toilette  accompanied  by  two  hand-maids,  needs  no  commen- 
dation.    It  is  too  Qfe-like  to  require  praise. 

'  Lady.  '  He'll  know  me  as  in  mask  I  glide  along  ;' 

Rose,  '  Know  you  ! — he  must !  .  .  .  where  else  amid  the  throng 

Could  my  lord  see  a  form  so  full  of  grace. 

Lady — as  matchless  as  your  matchless  fiewe  V 
Ladij.  '  Hush !  Hush  !  thou  flatterest.  Rose  !' 
Rose.  '  Nay,  lady,  nay  ! 

I  but  repeat  what  even  the  critics  say. 

Try  yonder  mirror,  and  the  shadow  see 

Of  what  enchants  the  town  as  well  as  me/ 
Lady.  '  Mary  is  dumb — come  child — ^no  more  refrain  ; 

Let's  hear  tliy  thoughts,  for  Rose  will  make  me  vain.* 
Mary.  *  Oh  lady,  wlien  my  eyes,  well  pleased,  repose 

Upon  some  fragrant,  new  blown,  blushing  rose, 

I  feel  the  loveliness  I  cannot  speak — 

When  rapture's  strongest,  then  are  words  most  weak  ; 

So  wlien  I  dare  to  gaze  .  .  .  .' 
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Lady.  '  Hold,  flatterer,  hold ! 

Too  much  of  this  ...  I  bought  this  brooch  of  gold 

To  day  for  thee ;  and^  Rose^  this  ring  be  thine  ; 

Thou 'It  value  it,  because  it  has  been  mine.' 
Roie.  *  Thanks^  beauteous  lady,  generous  as  fair.' 
Mary.  '  What  you  have  touched  'tis  bliss  indeed  to  wear.' 
Lady.  '  But,  Rose,  and,  Mary,  flatter  me  no  more ; 

I  like  it  not — I  told  you  so  before.' 
Mary,  (aside)  '  O  no— she  likes  not  flattery,  simple  thing. 

Witness  my  pretty  brooch.' 
Rose.  '  And  my  gold  ring.'  ' 

TTie  Book  of  Beauty  contains  twelve  highly  finished  engravings 
from  paintings  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  artists.  Our  duty 
as  critics  sadly  overrules  our  gallantry,  and  compels  the  assertion 
that  some  of  these  distinguished  ladies  have  but  slender  title  to  the 
place  assigned  them  in  such  a  work.  The  Countess  Zavadousky, 
and  the  Lady  Worsley  must,  however,  be  excepted  from  this 
statement, — the  combination  of  intellect  with  true  feminine  loveli- 
ness in  the  former,  and  the  serenity  and  trustfulness  with  all 
^  home  affections,'  which  speak  in  the  countenance  of  the  later, 
establish  their  indisputable  title.  The  literary  contents  of 
the  volume  are  skilfuliy  diversified,  and  some  of  the  contributions 
possess  very  considerable  merit  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer's  Song 
entitled  '  The  Wife  to  the  Wooer,*  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively 
quoted,  though  we  much  question  whether  the  author's  design 
of  its  being  set  to  music  will  be  accomplished.  The  following 
brief  Sonnet  by  Barry  Cornwall  will  better  suit  our  space. 

A    LOVE    SONG. 

'  Laugh  not,  nor  weep ;  but  let  thine  eyes 
Grow  soft  and  dim  (so  love  should  be ;) 

And  be  thy  breathing  tender,  quick. 
And  tremulous,  whilst  I  gaze  on  thee, 

*  And  let  thy  words  be  few  or  none  ; 

But  murmurs,  such  as  soothe  the  air 
In  summer  when  the  day  is  done. 

Be  heard,  sweet  heart,  when  I  am  there. 

'  And  I — oh  !  I,  in  those  soft  times. 

When  all  around  is  still  and  sweet. 
Will  love  thee  more  a  thousand  times. 

Than  if  the  world  was  at  thy  feet !' 

Our  only  other  extract  must  be  from  a  contribution  of  Mr. 
Milnes, — a  favorite  poet,  the  sweetness  of  whose  song  is  in  happy 
keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  his  mind. 
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LOVE   AND   NATURE. 

'  Thou,  that  wert  wont  at  Nature'ii  shrine 

To  worship  all  the  year. 
Say,  are  her  features  less  divine — 

Her  attributes  less  dear  ? 

Or,  if  her  beauty's  still  the  same^ 

Then  thou  art  dull  and  slow  : 
She  must  be  sooth  a  gentle  dame 

To  let  thee  woo  her  so. 

'  'Tis  not,  sweet  friend,  that  I  forget 

The  charms  of  vale  and  hill : 
Sunset  and  dawn  are  lovely  yet. 

But  thou  art  lovelier  still. 

I  prize  the  talk  of  summer  brooks. 

The  mountain's  graver  tone ; 
But  can  I  give  them  thoughts  and  looks. 

That  are  of  right  thine  own  ? 

♦  *  •  * 

'  Till  death  the  tide  of  thoughts  may  stem. 
There's  little  chance  of  our  forgetting 

The  highland  tarn,  the  water  gem. 
With  all  its  rugged  mountains  setting. 

Our  spirits  followed  every  cloud 
That  o'er  it,  and  within  it,  floated ; 

Our  joy  in  all  the  scene  was  loud. 
But  one  thing  silently  we  noted : — 

*  That  though  the  glorious  summer  hue 
Tliat  steeped  the  heavens  could  scarce  be  brighter, 

The  blue  below  was  still  more  blue. 
The  very  light  itself  was  lighter. 

And  each  the  other's  fieuicy  caught, 
'By  one  instinctive  glance  directed ; 

How  doubly  glows  the  poet's  thoughts. 
In  the  beloved  one's  breast  reflected  ! 

«  *  4  ♦        ' 

'  When  long  upon  the  scales  of  fate 

The  issue  of  my  passion  hung. 
And  on  your  eyes  I  laid  in  wait. 

And  on  your  brow,  and  on  your  tongue; 

High-frowning  Nature  pleased  me  most — 

Strange  pleasure  was  it  to  discern 
Sharp  rocks,  and  mountains  peak'd  with  frost. 

Through  gorges  thick  with  fir  and  fern. 

'  The  flowerless  walk,  the  vapoury  shroudsj 
Could  comfort  me  ;  though,  best  of  all, 
I  loved  the  daughter  of  the  clouds 
The  wild,  capricious  waterfall. 
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But  now  that  you  and  I  repose 

On  one  affection's  certain  store^ 
Serener  charms  take  place  of  those — 

Plenty^  and  peace^  and  little  more. 

'  The  hill  that  tends  its  mother-hreast 

To  patient  flocks  and  gentle  kine  ; 
The  vale  that  spreads  its  royal  breast 

Of  golden  corn  and  purple  vine ; 

The  streams  that  bubble  out  their  mirth 

In  humble  nooks^  or  calmly  flow> 
The  chrystal  life<blood  of  our  earth. 

Are  now  the  dearest  sights  I  know.' 

Among  the  prose  compositions  specially  deserving  notice  are 
*  An  Imaginary  Conversation,*  between  (jalileo,  Milton,  and  a 
Dominican,  by  Mr.  Landor,  'The  Improvident,'  by  Captain 
Daniel,  *  Titian's  Dream,'  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  *  Russian  Sketches,' 
by  Lady  Londonderry,  and  tw^  Irish  Tales,  one  by  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Hall. 

£he  Keepsake  is  superior  this  year,  both  in  its  embellishments 
and  in  its  literary  contents,  to  its  predecessors,  and  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  elegant  volumes  of  its  class.  It  appears,  ais 
formerly,  under  the  editorship  of  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  derives  a  peculiar  interest — to  our  hearts  at  least — from  the 
introduction  of  several  original  letters  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell, 

f)rinted  from  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
and.  The  heroic  magnanimity  of  this  high-minded  and  virtuous 
lady  at  the  trial  of  her  husband  in  1683,  has  greatly  endeared  her 
name  to  the  English  people.  Her  letters,  twelve  in  number,  are 
remarkably  simple,  and  borrow  all  their  value  from  the  light  they 
throw  on  her  ladyship's  domestic  character, — the  charity  and 
tenderness  of  which  blended  so  happily  with  the  higher  qualities 
which  rendered  her  a  fit  and  worthy  companion  of  one  of  our 
noblest  patriots.     The  following  is  to  her  daughter,  Lady  Roi^s. 

'  I  have  bin  under  great  anxietie  til  y*  post  came  yesterday,  for  the' 
Belvoir  is  so  strong  a  building  and  I  feared  accidents  ther  as  little  as 
any  where,  yet  so  many  dismal  ons  have  fallen  upon  so  many  y*  wod 
justifie  a  mighty  apprehension.  I  blesse  God  we  are  al  wel,  but  the 
chimney  were  my  son  and  his  wife  lay  fel,  and  y*  bricks  and  soot 
coming  do^v'n  y*  chimney  made  them  rise  at  six  a  clock  and  come  into 
my  drawing  room  ;  y*  wal  of  y*  garden  fel  next  y*  field,  and  al  y*  trees 
bent  one  side  to  y*  very  ground.  But  at  Straton  my  losse  is  worse  in 
al  respects,  by  farmes  tore  to  pieces,  corn  and  hay  dispersed  seen  hang- 
ing on  y*  trees,  and  amongst  y*  trees  neer  the  house  the  fir  grove,  as 
richard  writes,  entirely  broke  and  tore  up  by  the  roots ;  I  send 
Spencer  to  morrow  to  see  if  tis  in  nature  possible  to  get  up  but  a  rom 
round  y"  ground.     Hampshire   is  al  desolation,  devon-house   scaped 
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better  than  any  house  I  heare  of.  Many  killed  in  country  as  well  as 
in  towne.  Lady  pendope  wicklesse  killed  in  her  bed  at  her  country 
hoiise,  and  he  in  the  same  bed  saved^  a  piece  of  timber  fEiLling  between 
his  legs,  and  keept  of  y"  bricks,  but  tis  innumerable  y'  mischiefs  and 
y'  preservations  ;  sea  matters  yet  too  uncertain,  so  sertaine  beaunnmt 
lost,  and  wonderfiily  lamented,  and  5  ships  upon  y*  sands,  no  iiewes 
yet  y*'  to  be  relyed  on  of  Sir  Shovel ;  I  am  sorry  y'  lord  lost  his  match. 
but  really  the  present  calamity  takes  up  al  my  thoughts.  Tis  time  to 
dine,  so  must  end  y'  from  y'  affectionate  mother. 

'  R.  Russell/ 

To  the  Same. 

*  By  y"  received  yesterday  I  read  y"  will  aieet  you  at  Bel  voir  I  hope 

well,  and  that  you  find  al  y*  deare  children  soe^  at  last  their  peri^n^ 

are  gone  down,  as  to  the  necklesse,  I  can  say  nothing  how  it  came  by 

what  wheel  of  fortune,  for  as  to  y'  sister  you  know  more  of  her  than  1 

doe  by  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain.     I  saw  her  Tuesday  mom*  before  she 

went  to  the  Queene,  and  not  a  word  since  ;  but  Lady  devon  says  she  is 

to  dine  to-day  at  Sion  wher  y'  sister  lay  last  night,  and  so  bring  her 

home  to-day,  possibly  by  evening  we  may  have  a  sight  of  her,  but  I 

believe  she  has  wTit  to  yon,  for  I  asked  hur  if  she  had  sent  you  advice 

of  y  way  of  mourning,  she  answered  me  very  quick*     O  yes  indeed— 

if  I  had  wanted  y^  subject  I  had  hardly  know  how  to  have  got  soe  far 

in  my  paper,  y"  towne  being  now  so  empty,  y'  realy  I  hardly  know 

any  body  to  cal  by  a  name ;  al  fly  to  winser  at  elections.    Sir  James  says 

Lord  hartinton  cant  miss  in  yorkshire,  methinks  you   dont  talk  soe 

confidently  of  y"  in  lestershire ;  lord  paulet  who  is  going  to  his  at  Avin- 

Chester  told  me  yesterday  y*  one  of  the  pretenders  not  vemey,  went  to 

som  market  towne  and  ther  drank  a  health  to  y'  Queene,  but  said  he 

would  never  drink  y*  late  kings  or  abjur  y*  prince  of  wales,  nor  drink 

liealths  to  y'  princes  of  hannover,  and  y'  he  says  wil  undoe  his  interest, 

if  it  be  true  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  doe  it.     I  writ  to  Lord  rutland, 

from  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  congratulation  for  our  infant,  and  1  said 

al  I  thought  necessary  upon  y*  subject  of  Lord  faartin,  not  writing  to 

him  for  his  interest  in  yorkshire.     I  have  had  no  letter  from  Lady 

rutland,  soe  I  spare  writing,  I  mention  it  for  fear  any  may  have  mys- 

carryed  and  soe  I  be  blamed  for  not  doing  my  duty,  but  I  fancy  not 

liaving  an  answer  from  me  she  would  speak  of  it,  if  she  had  rit ;  my 

servis  to  al  lords  and  ladys,  our  mother  and  child  are  both  well,  only 

my  daughter  says  she  has  not  sleeped  these  three  nights,  y'  brother 

went  and  lord  Edward  and  mr.  chsurlton  to  wobume  a  Saturday,  that 

election  is  to  be  tomorrow  sennight,  but  y'  brother  amies  back  la.  bed. 

ford  says  thursday  or  friday.    I  heard  him  say  he  had  y'  letter  ;  I  bad 

a  letter  from  lady  Anne  popam  yesterday,  she  says  her  gurle  has  found 

so  much  good  from  cowes  milk,  y*  she  has  deferred  going  to  y*  bath. 

If  any  thing  happens  before  post,  it  shall  be  added.' 


able 

Abdy 

Hon.  Mrs.  Price  Blackwood. 
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THE    LAMENT   OF   THE    IRISH    EMIGRANT. 

'  I'm  sittin  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 
On  a  bright  May  mornin'  long  ago. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride ; 
The  corn  was  springin'  fresh  and  green, 

^nd  the  lark  sung  loud  and  high — 
'And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 
And  the  love  light  in  your  eye. 

'  The  place  is  little  changed^  Mary, 

The  day  is  bright  as  then. 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear. 

And  the  com  is  green  again ; 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand. 

And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek. 
And  I  still  keep  listening  for  the  words 

You  never  more  may  speak. 

'  'Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane. 

And  the  little  church  stands  near. 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary, 

I  see  the  spire  from  here ; 
But  the  grave-yard  lies  between,  Mary," 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest, — 
For  I've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleep 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

'  I'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends, 
But,  oh  !  they  love  the  better  still. 

The  few  our  Father  sends  ! 
And  you  were  all  /  had,  Mary, 

My  blessin'  and  my  pride ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on. 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  iliy  soul. 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone  ; 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  i^our  lip. 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow — 
I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same. 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
When  the  hunger-pain  was  gnawin'  there 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake ! 
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I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  ward. 
When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore-— 

Oh  !  I'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 
Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more  ! 

'  I'm  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary — kind  and  true  ! 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling ! 

In  the  land  I'm  goin'  to ; — 
They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  aU, 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there, — 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fdr ! 

'And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I'll  sit  and  shut  my  eyes. 
And  my  heart  will  travel  Imck  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies, — 
And  rU  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
And  the  springin'  com,  and  the  bright  May  mom. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride  !' 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  can  siinply  add,  that  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  Keepsake  are  the  Countess  of  Ble»- 
sintrton.  Lord  Gaideiier,  the  Marchioness  of  LfOndonderry,  R.  M. 
Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Viscount  Maid- 
stone, Lady  E.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  several  others  ranking  high 
in  station  or  literature. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  is  devoted  this  year  to  Windsor 
Castle  and  its  environs,  and  contains  besides  the  frontispiece  and 
vignette — the  former  of  which  consists  of  a  spirited  drawing  by 
Corbould  of  her  Majesty  on  horseback — thirteen  admirable 
engravings  from  original  drawings  by  our  most  eminent  artists. 
We  have  some  half  dozen  exterior  views  of  the  Castle,  Eton, 
Virginia  Water  and  the  Ruins,  by  Harding;  Allom  introduces 
us  to  St.  George's  Hall  and  the  Waterloo  G^lery,  and  Mackenzie 
exhibits  to  our  mind's  eye  the  interior^  of  St.  George's 
Chapel. 

Air.  Ritchie  has  executed  his  portion  of  the  voliune  with  con- 
siderable t<'ict  and  ability,  mingling  the  old  legend  and  chronicle, 
by-n^onc  superstitions  and  almost  forgotten  anecdotes,  with  the 
more  veritiible  reports  of  accredited  history.  He  has  evidently 
spared  no  pains  to  bring  together  from  every  quarter  whatever 
could  illustrate  the  history,  or  present  in  graphic  outUne, 
the  varied  features,  the  feats  of  chivalry,  the  crimes  and  the  vir- 
tues of  which  this  royal  edifice  has  been  the  witness.  The 
volume    possesses   in   consequence  a  twofold  interest,  and  will 
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retain  its  st  in  pub  ,  I  of 

appearance,      u       fol  ]  or 

at  Windsor,    of  James  the  ri       ot  :)cotli 
of  Mr.  Ritchie's  style,  and  of  ure  of 

collected  together. 

'In  the  year  1405,  Windsor  Castle  received  as  a  prisoner  a  youth 
of  thirteen,  who  was  doomed  to  remain  in  bondage  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  afterwards  famous  in  history  under  the  name  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  this  long  imprisonment,  how- 
ever distasteful  to  himself,  was  highly  beneficial  to  his  country.  The 
£nglish  monarch  deserves  great  credit  for  the  pains  that  were  taken 
with  the  young  prisoner's  education.  He  more  than  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise, sarcastically  made,  to  instruct  him  in  French.  James  was  on 
his  way  to  France  for  education ;  but  Henry,  remarking  that  he  him- 
self understood  French,  and  was  much  nearer  at  hand,  ordered  him  to 
be  carried  to  Windsor.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  instruction 
was  not  given  gratuitously ;  for,  on  his  release,  the  sum  of  £40,000 
was  charged  for  his  ransom  and  maintenance.  In  the  solitudes  of 
Windsor,  James  became  the  '  admirable  Crichton '  of  princes.  He 
excelled  not  only  in  athletic  exercises,  and  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
spear,  in  the  feats  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  in  wrestling,  archery, 
and  the  sports  of  the  field  ;  but  also  in  grammar,  oratory,  music,  juris- 
prudence, and  philosophy,  if  we  may  believe  Boethius,  he  was  pre- 
eminent. '  He  was  well  leamet  to  ficht  with  the  sword,'  says  he  (in 
the  translation  of  Bellenden,)  *  to  just,  to  turney,  to  worsyl,  to  sing 
and  dance,  was  an  expert  musicinar,  richt  crafty  in  playing  baith  of 
lute  and  harp,  and  sindry  other  instruments  of  rousik.*  In  addition 
to  these  accomplishments,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions  : 

'  Amid  the  bards  whom  Scotia  holds  to  fame. 
She  boasts,  nor  vainly  boasts,  her  James's  name  ; 
And  less,  sweet  bard,  a  crown  thy  glory  shows. 
Than  the  fair  laurels  that  adorn  thy  brows.' 

But  James  was  not  so  completely  taken  up  with  warlike  sports,  and 
the  worship  of  the  muse,  as  to  have  no  time  left  for  something  of  still 
more  importance.  The  young  captive  fell  in  love  ;  and  at  that  moment, 
we  dare  swear,  the  sense  of  every  other  sort  of  captivity  departed. 
His  world  was  thenceforward  divided  into  '  where  she  was  and  where 
she  was  not ;'  and  even  the  divisions  of  time  depended  upon  her  ab- 
sence or  presence : 

To  see  her  part,  and  follow  I  nae  might, 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  nyte. 

The  lady  of  his  love  was  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  *  time-honoured  Lan- 
caster.' The  '  Queen's  Quair'  was  written  in  her  honour,  and  sets 
forth  her  praise,  his  love,  and  its  happy  issue  in  the  allegorical  manner 
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then  in  fashion.  Mr.  Tytler  describes  it  as  a  Tery  remarkable  work, 
in  its  invention,  fancy,  powers  of  description,  and  simplicity  of  senti- 
ment ;  while  IVIr.  Ellis  adds,  that  it  is  not  inferior,  in  poetical  merit, 
to  any  similar  production  of  Chaucer,  *  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
James/  say  Dr.  Robertson,  '  that  his  maxims  and  manners  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Happy,  had  he  reigned  in  a  king- 
dom  more  civilized  !  His  love  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of  elegance, 
would  have  rendered  his  schemes  successful ;  and,  instead  of  perishing 
because  he  had  attempted  too  much,  a  grateful  people  would  have 
applauded  and  seconded  his  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  them/  He 
married  his  mistress,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  passed  some 
busy  years  in  endeavouring  to  civilize  his  country.  One  evening  he 
was  sitting  at  supper  with  his  beloved,  and  still  beautiful  Joan,  (fur  he 
was  then  only  in  his  forty-fourth  year,)  when  the  steps  of  murderers 
were  heard  without.  On  this  occasion  was  exhibitea  an  instance  of 
heroic  fidelity,  which  has  been  often  mentioned.  Catherine  Douglas, 
a  fair  and  high-bom  maid  of  honor  attending  upon  the  queen,  flew  to 
fasten  the  door  ;  she  found  that  the  bolt  was  gone,  and  the  noble  girl 
thrust  her  own  delicate  arm  into  the  staple.  So  tender  an  obstacle 
could  gain  but  a  minute.  The  arm  was  crushed  to  pieces  ;  the  mur. 
derers  rushed  in  ;  and  James  fell  by  their  swords  in  the  meridian  ut 
his  age,  although  poor  Joan  had  roused  her  like  a  lioness  to  defend  her 
love,  and  was  wounded  in  the  vain  attempt.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  slightly  altering  this  anecdote  uf 
Catharine  Douglas,  and  engrafting  it  on  the  character  of  an  attendant 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  enriched  with  it  a  chapter  of  one  of  his 
matchless  romances/ 

Our  old  friend  the  Forget- Me-Not  appears  this  year — we  be- 
lieve for  the  ci^^hteenth  time — with  much  the  same  claim  to 
public  favor  as  formerly.  Of  tlie  engravings  we  say  nothing,  for 
the  volumes  already  examined  render  us  blind  to  any  merit  they 
may  possess.  Its  literary  contributions,  however,  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest,  and  render  the  volume  an  appropriate 
and  acceptable  *  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  Birthday  present.' 

*  The  Fatherless,'  by  Mrs.  Abdy,  « Willsby  Old  HalV  by  Mar)' 
Howitt,  '  The  Dappled  Doe,'  by  Miss  Lawrance,  with  some 
poetic  effusions  of  Charles  Swain  and  Mr.  James  Montgomery, 
are  amongst  our  favorites.  Mr.  Charles  Swain  addressing  the 
Editor,  remarks,  *  I  see  that  this  is  the  eleventh  year  since  my 
'  first  appearance  in  your  little  register  of  sweet  a£feetions.    Since 

*  then  how  many  are  dead  !     Hemans,  Landon,  Jewsbury,  H(^, 

*  Neelo,  Macnish,^Carrington,  Scott,  Mackav  Wilson,  Inglis,  and 
^  how  many  more  !     Would  not  tliis  be  an  interesting  and  fitting 

*  theme  for  some  paper  by  yourself?  If  not,  I  will  carry  out  the 
'  idea,  which  has  just  strnck-me,  in  verse.'  Mr.  Swain  was  bithfui 
to  his  promise,  and  we  furnish  our  readers  with  the  result. 
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A   VISION   OV   TOMBS. 

Addressed  to  the  '  Forget-Me-Not.' 

*  Forget  them  not !  oh,  still  forget  them  not ! 

The  Bards  whose  spirit  hath  inspired  thy  page ; 
Be  not  the  memory  of  the  dead  forgot. 

Whose  genius  is  thy  proudest  heritage  ! 
Alas  for  life  !  what  bosom  might  presage 

The  shadow  of  the  grave  was  with  each  name  ? 
Some,  gray  and  lonely  at  the  door  of  age  ! 

Some  in  the  golden  morning  of  their  fame— 
Yet  on  the  path  of  death  all  stricken  down  the  same  ! 

'  A  vision  of  far  tombs  oppressed  my  sight ; 

I  saw  Kilmeny  wandering  down  the  glen 
To  seek  her  Shepherd  by  the  hill's  lone  height. 

Her  Ettrick  Bard,  she  ne'er  might  find  again ! 
And  Scott— that  ocean  *mid  the  stream  of  men  ! 

That  Alp,  amidst  all  mental  greatness  reared ! 
He,  too,  bowed  down  to  Death's  recording  pen  : 

And  Neele,  Gait,  Inglis,  Malcolm — names  endeared — 
Passed  pale,  as  one  by  one  their  visioned  tombs  appeared ! 

'  The  voice  of  Spring  is  breathing  !  where  art  thou. 

Daughter  of  Genius,  whose  exalted  mind 
From  Nature's  noblest  and  sublimest  brow 

Snatched  Inspiration  ?  thou,  whose  heart  combined 
Passions  most  pure,  affections  most  refined  ; 

Whose  Muse  with  silver  clarion  wakes  the  land. 
Thrilling  the  finer  feelings  of  mankind  ! 

Thine  is  the  song  to  arm  a  patriot  hand. 
Or  start  a  thousand  spears  midst  Freedom's  mountain  band  ! 

•  Thine  is  the  song  to  fill  the  mother's  heart, 

.  Whose  children  bless  thee — Hemans— round  her  knee  ! 
Thine  is  the  gifted  page  that  can  impart 

A  beauty  bom  of  immortality  ! 
The  temple — shrine — and  trophied  urn — to  thee 

Were  themes  enduring  !  where'er  Grief  has  trod, 
Or  Hope  fled  tired  from  human  misery. 

Thou  stood 'st  with  Song  uplifted  to  thy  God, 
Thou  soothedst  the  mourner's  tears  e'en  by  the  burial  sod  ! 

'  The  beauteous  spirit  of  the  minstrel  dead 
Comes  with  the  harmonies  and  hues  of  morn  ; 

Sits  with  my  sorrowing  heart  when  day  hath  fled. 
And  folds  her  glorious  wings — Elysian  born  ! 

A  broken  rose  and  violet  dim  adorn 

With  their  expressive  grace  her  silent  lyre  ; 
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But,  oh  !  the  wreath  by  that  immortal  worn ! 
The  inspiration  and  the  seraph  fire. 
Which  light  those  pleasing  eyes  that  unto  heaven  aspire ! 

'  Still  mourns  Erinna— ever  by  that  coast. 

Whose  dismal  winds  shriek  to  each  weeping  cloud. 
Whose  waves  sweep  solemn  as  a  funeral  host, 

Still  mourns  she  Love's  own  Minstrel^  in  her  shroud ; 
The  Sappho  of  that  isle,  in  genius  proud ; 

The  Improvisatrice  of  our  land  ; 
The  daughter  of  our  soil — our  fiame-endowed  ! 

For  her  £rinna  seeks  the  hXsl  strand. 
And  lifts  to  distant  shores  her  wo-prophetic  hand ! 

*  The  blighted  one  !  the  breast,  whose  sister  tear 

Sprang  to  each  touch  of  feeling — heaves  no  more  ! 
Our  Landon,  silent  on  her  funeral  bier. 

Far  from  our  heart,  sleeps  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
The  voice  of  her — the  song-inspired— is  o'er ; 

Oh,  she  who  wept  for  others  found  no  tone 
To  s(M)the  the  many  parting  griefis  she  bore ; 

None  had  a  tear  for  that  sweet  spirit  lone — 
.Vll  sorrows  found  a  balm  save  that  fair  Minstrel's  own  ! 

•  Thou,  who  receivdst  her  rose-encircled  head, 
l^ur  Minstrel  in  the  bloom  of  her  young  fame, 

liivo  Imck  our  lost  and  loved!     Restore  our  dead  ! 

Hoturn  once  more  her  first  and  dearest  name  ! 
N\*o  (7(111/1  her  ashes  !  'tis  a  Nation*s  claim  ! 

Hor — in  her  wealth  of  mind — to  thee  we  gave ; 
Yot — plead  we  for  the  dust  of  that  dear  frame; 

0\\,  be;ir  our  world-lamented  o'er  the  wave  ! 
Lot  Kn inland  hold  at  last — 'tis  all  she  asks — ker  Grave  T 

r'%t'  Oriental  Annual  appears  this  year  under  very  £Eivorable 
Auspiivs  (IS  our  national  attention  is  becomine  daily  more  and 
;vv^ro  itueri^toil  in  our  extensive  Indian  possessions.  Its  editor, 
\l>.  Imvvu,  ;\$si$ted  by  Captain  Meadows  Taylor,  has  done  much 
;ro  ^*^:*;\  ;u\  iutoUigent  curiosity,  and  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
.VA  .;*v>  h:;horto  but  little  known  even  to  modem  geography. 
y^^^v  ,^0  skotoht's  of  these  gentlemen  eighteen  elegant  engravmgs 
^*^^•  S.V"  o\<vu:otl,  seven  of  which  are  by  the  Messrs.  ^ndenin 
» .       ^Vx"o^^:  s:\  lo.     These  plates  derive  much  of  their  interest 

:c:r:ivo  nunter  which  accompanies  them.     Tales, 

N^  V '  .*  :^  ^roric^il  romances,  are  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of 

\v*''^(;'vv\  vvnstiiuting  together  a  charming  volume  both 

■»"v  *'•  <»"-:.  v.'v-  A  itejHisiiory  of  ^"ariedy  amuung,  and  instnic- 

«.»'..u  o'.      Wo  have  searched  in  vain  for  an  extract  snffi- 

'^  ^*>    V  V..-.:   o^.:r  limits,  and  must  therefore  content  our- 

\   ^.v  .  ..«5^  ^*;;^  rwulers  to  the  volume  itself. 


'■•'■•      U'   ,*•< 
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Friendship's  Offering  is  of  the  same  general  character  ^as  the 
brget-Me-Not,  with  which  volume  it  may  be  classed  both  in  its 
01  hellish m en ts  and  its  letter  press.  Several  of  the  tales,  and 
lore  especially  some  of  the  poetic  contributions,  are  entitled  to 
luch  praise.  We  regret  that  our  space  prevents  us  from  saying 
lore. 

The  Little  Forget-Me-Not  is  a  pretty  trifle,  well  adapted  to 
le  juvenile  class,  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Lrt.  IX.  Report  an  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset.  By  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  London :  Longman  and 
Co.     1839. 

r^HE  English  Government  has  now  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged  in  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  Trigonometrical 
survey  of  Great  Britain  ;  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
omestic  operations  which  any  government  can  undertake,  and  in 
iiis  instance  most  admirably  conducted.  The  management  of  it 
as  been  confided  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  most  sippropri- 
te  department  certainly  for  such  a  business,  and  a  iar  more 
ratifying  occupation  of  it  than  those  more  brilliant  but  murderous 
perations  of  war,  which  we  hope  never  to  see  renewed.  As  a 
ranch  from  the  primary  or  mathematical  survey,  the  Ordnance 
(oard  have  instituted  a  Geological  Survey  also  of  the  British 
(lands,  a  most  interesting  and  important  addition  ;  and  they  have 
one  both  honor  to  themselves  and  justice  to  their  object,  by  con- 
tituting  director  of  this  service  a  man  so  distinguished  in  geolo- 
ical  science  as  Mr.  De  La  Beche.  We  make  no  pretensions  to 
dd  to  his  celebrity  by  any  commendations  of  ours ;  it  is  only  in 
istice  to  our  readers  we  say,  that  the  volume  before  us  is,  in 
elation  to  its  subject,  every  thing  that  can  be  desired. 

In  a  Journal  like  ours  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
nter  minutely  on  the  investigation  of  such  a  volume  as  this, 
'onsisting  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages,  it  is 
self  a  work  rather  for  consultation  than  review ;  and  all  that  we 
ball  attempt  is  to  give  to  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  its  con- 
3nts,  that  they  may  know  what  they  will  find  in  it,  should  they 
e  disposed  to  consult  it  for  themselves. 

The  portion  of  England  here  reported  on  comprehends  the 
ounties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  the  western  division  of  Somer- 
stshire,  a  very  interesting  section  of  our  country,  whether  we 
?gard   the  beauty  of  its  surface  in  some  parts,  or  its  internal 
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riches  in  others.  In  his  first  chapter  the  author  sketches,  briefty 
but  distinctly,  the  eeneral  external  character  of  the  ^strict— its 
physical  features.  He  then  employs  seven  chapters  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  going  successively 
throug:h  the  Mica  Slate,  Hornblende  Slate,  'and  the  associated 
rocks — the  Grauwacke  eroup — the  Carbonaceous  deposits— 
the  Granite  and  Elvan — the  Red  Sandstone  series — the  Lias  and 
Inferior  Oolite,  the  Cretaceous  series,  and  the  Supracretaeeous 
rocks.  To  these  he  adds  a  chapter  on  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  mineral  character  of  rocks,  and  on  the 
formation  of  divisional  planes.  From  this  chapter  we  had  in- 
tended to  select  an  extract,  as  at  once  instructive  in  itself  and 
affording  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  the 
work,  but  our  limits  are  already  exceeded,  and  we  must  therefore 
desist. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  are  on  Mineral  Veins 
and  Faults,  the  twelfth  being  devoted  to  theoretical  considerations 
on  their  formation  and  filling  up.  A  minute  but  luminous  review 
is  here  given  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  from  the 
earliest  ages  on  this  perplexing  subject,  and  a  more  particular 
exposition  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Hopkins  respecting  the  influence 
of  tension  caused  by  a  force  acting  from  underneath,  to  which  Mr. 
De  La  Beche  adheres. 

Chapter  XIII.  relates  to  the  Stream  Tin  and  the  older  super- 
ficial detritus,  and  Submarine  Forests  with  raised  beaches  and  estua- 
ries ;  and  includes  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  ossiferous 
fissures  and  caverns  at  Oreston,  Kent's  Hole,  and  Yealen  Bridge 
cavern.  Chapter  XIV.  treats  of  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
coast,  and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  influences.  Mr.  De  La 
Beelic  attributes  to  the  unequal  decay  of  rocky  masses  under  in- 
fluences of  the  latter  class,  the  superficial  hollows  vulgarly  con- 
secrated as  Druidical  basons ;  admitting,  however,  the  probability 
that  the  Druids,  if  they  wanted  basons  at  all,  may  have  not  only 
used  them,  but  enlarged  them. 

The  last  chapter  is  practically  the  most  important  in  the  book. 
It  is  on  Economic  Geology,  and  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  geological  science  may  be  made  tributary  to  the 
resources  and  beneficial  occupations  of  a  civilized  people.  Most 
egregiously  do  people  err  who  fancy  that  geology  is  all  specula- 
tion. It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  all  prac- 
tice. Its  basis  is  facts.  Its  facts,  like  all  other  classes  of  nets, 
must  have  a  theory,  and  a  true  theory,  somewhere^  whether  yet 
discovered  or  not,  and  whether  ever  to  be  discovered  or  not:  out 
quite  apart  from  this,  (which,  however,  is  an  end  fisir  from  being 
unworthy  of  pursuit,)  the  geological  facts  already  known  possesB 
an  unineasurable,  immediate,  and  practical  value.  Nearly  a 
hundred  pages  does  the  author  of  this  volume  spend  in  bringing 
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to  light  the  valuable  mateVials  of  different  kinds  contained  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  only  in  the  small  district 
to  which  he  is  confined.  He  treats  first  of  agriculture,  and  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  soil  on  the  respective  substrata  he 
says  much  that  is  important  to  the  farmer.  Then  of  road  mate- 
rials, of  building  stones,  and  of  finer  materials  for  polished  co- 
lumns, vases,  &c. ;  and  after  these  of  roofing  slates  and  flagstones. 
We  have  next  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  country  in  gyp- 
sum^ lime,  china-clay  and  stone,  anthracite  and  lignite,  and  sithe 
and  whetstones.  An  interesting  portion  of  this  chapter  relates  to 
harbours,  which  may  truly  enough  be  said  to  be  themselves 
geological  phenomena,  and  which  require  to  be  treated  on  geolo- 
gical principles.  The  great  subject,  however,  is  of  course  the 
mines,  into  which  the  author  goes  with  very  valuable  minuteness 
and  accuracy,  giving  in  illustration  some  engravings  and  sections 
of  the  principal  works.  We  should  say,  indeed,  that  the  work  is 
througoout  indebted  to  the  draftsman  and  the  artist,  wood-cuts 
being  interspersed,  and  a  coloured  map  having  numerous  sections 
appended  to  it  being  prefixed. 

To  our  many  commendations  of  this  work  we  must  add  one 
more,  namely,  that  its  value  is  not  local  merely,  but  generaL  It 
might  almost  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  geology  itself.  At  all 
events,  a  student  who  is  a  little  way  advanced  will  see  every 
thing  so  treated  in  connexion  with  general  views,  that  he 
will  find  himself  not  so  much  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  a  district, 
as  making  a  general  advance  in  geological  science.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  that  the  author  acknowledges  great  obligations  to  Messrs. 
Stile  and  Mc  Lauchlan,  Ordnance  Surveyors. 


Art.  X.      I .  Prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

2.  Route  to  India  through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  By  Thomas 
Waghorn,  Esq. 

3.  Indiayi  Papers ;  Correspondence  relating  to  Aden.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May  30,  1839,  with  a  Chart  of 
the  Port,  and  a  Map  of  Yemen. 

TT  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  in  the  year  1301  of  the  Christian 
^  era,  tliat  Othman  the  Turk  first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nico- 
media.     Pachymer,*  one  of  the  historians  of  the  lower  empire, 

*  He  gives  the  date  most  accurately :  yet  the  author  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  although  apparently  referring  to  the  original,  falls  into  the  error  of  an- 
ticipating the  event  by  at  least  two  years  ;  smce  he  substitutes  1209  a.d.  for 
1301  A.D.  Baron  von  Hammer,  the  noblest  orientalist  of  his  day,  was  the 
first,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to  point  out  thid  mistake  in  Gibbon :  nor,  for 
so  generally  correct  a  cnronologist,  can  it  be  deemed  an  inconsiderable  one, 
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thus   carefully   records   the   date  ;     which   would   almost  seem 
accordiiii:    to    GiSbon,   to   have  disclosed   *  some   foresielit  <A 
the  raj.-i*i  an- 1  destructive   growth  of  the  monster.'     Its  primi- 
tive   aspect    ^*"as    that    of    a   few   hundred    wandering"   familie*. 
scattered   r-rt'.vee:i  the    Oxus  and  the  San  gar  :  whilst  the  plains 
of  Anatolia  are  still  covered  with  the  black  and  white  tents  of  their 
pastoral   brethren.     Nine  successive   reigns  of    able  sovereij^ns 
occupying    mure    than    two    centuries   and   a    half,    manife<te<: 
the  fuU   lievelnpement    of    tliat    barbaric    power,    which    once 
made  all  Europe  tremble.     The  conquest  of  Biihynia  soon  1^1 
to  the  cessfi'ion  o\  Roman,  or  rather  Greek  domination,  throuifli- 
(Mit  the  Asiatic  prininces.     At  least  for  a  hundred  years  heivr.t 
the  capture  of   Constantinople,  the  Tliracian    Chersonesus  h*i 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  Othman's  descendants.     Romania, 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Balkan,  or  as  the  ancients  woiil'J 
have    described    it.   from    the    Hellespont   to    Mount    Haemus 
acknowlediTed  Adrianople  as  its  Turkish  metropolis.      Byzautiiie 
emperors  felt  but  too  hap]>y  to  redeem  their  capital,  for  an  inter- 
val, by  payment  of  tribute,  and  respectful  attendance  upon  the 
camp  of   their  future  conquerors.      This  was  ever  moving  \\\ 
martial  array  against  either  the  Bulgarians,  Sen-ians,  Bosnians, 
or  Albanians ;  until  the  establishment  of  the  Janizaries  completed 
the  subjection  of  the  flower  of  the  Sclaronian  race.     Amurath 
I.  had  the  honour  of  founding  a  militia,  which  afterwards  became 
so  formidable.     He  stationer)  officers  at  Gallipoli  to  ^-atch  the 
passage  of  the  straits,  and  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest  aiid 
most  beautiful  amon?  the  Christian  youth,  who  should  be  edu- 
cated in   the  superstition  of  Islam.     They  were  to  be  wanior^i. 
however,  as  well  as  Moslems ;  and  a  dervise,  standing-  in  front  of 
their  ranks,  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  die 
foremost  soldier,  delivering  his  blessing  after  the  following  cha- 
racteristic manner:  ^Let  them  be  called  Janizaries,  (Yengi  Cheri, 

*  or  new  soldiers.)     May  their  cotmtenance  be  for  ever  bright! 

*  their  hand  victorious !  their  sword  keen  !  May  their  spear 
'  always  hang  over  the  head  of  their  enemies !  And  wherever 
'  they  go,  may  thev  return  with  a  white  &ce !  ^  Bajazet,  sur- 
named  Ilderim,  or  tlie  Lightning,  overran  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  Seljookians  in  the  east,  besides  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Greece,  in  the  west.  He  prostrated  Hungar}'  in  the  battle  of 
Nicopolis :  in  the  pride  of  victory,  he  threatened  that  he  would 
feed  his  liorse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome ;  he  menaced  not  only  Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  but 
demanded  oi  Manuel  Palaeofogus  the  speedy  surrender  of  his 
imperial  city:  so  that,  humanlv  speaking,  ^the  saii'age  would  hare 

*  devoured  his  prey,  if  in  the  &ta!  moment  he  had  not  been  orer- 
^  thrown  by  another  savage  stronger  than  himself.'  By  the  vic- 
tory of  Tamerlane  and  his  Tartars  at  Angora,  on  the  2dth  of 
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Jaly,  1402,  the  extinction  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  postponed 
somewhat  more  than  fifty  years.  The  shipwreck  of  6ajazet*8 
fortunes  was  repaired  under  his  son  Mahomet  I.;  while  the 
second  of  that  name,  as  is  well  known,  trampled  in  the  dust  the 
last  of  the  Constan  tines. 

No  followers  of  the  false  prophet  could  have  embraced  his 
doctrines  or  practice  with  greater  zeal  than  the  Ottomans.  They 
swept  over  the  countries  they  subdued,  like  their  Saracen  pre* 
decessors,  yet  without  melting  down,  as  they  did,  into  friends  to 
literature  and  civilization.  The  sources  of  their  success  may 
be  sought  for  in  their  constant  aspirations  after  universal  mo- 
narchy, as  also  in  their  practical  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Koran.  Able  rulers  ana  leaders  led  them  on  against  weak  and 
corrupt  adversaries  buried  in  sloth  and  superstition.  The  precious 
truths  of  Christianity  had  been  murdered,  mangled,  and  shared 
out  like  the  body  of  tlie  Levite's  concubine,  between  priestcraft, 
despotism,  and  tne  ten  cardinal  vices,  against  which  the  precepts 
of  the  decalogue  are  levelled.  Jehovah  was  judging  apostate 
churches,  and  letting  loose,  as  most  expositors  have  conceived, 
the  Euphratensian  horsemen  of  the  Revelations.  Christendom 
presented  in  no  part  either  concord  in  matters  of  religion,  or  unity 
m  those  of  state.  Both  were  found  among  the  Turks,  together 
with  personal  prowess  in  war,  augmented  by  success,  and  in- 
jBamed  by  hope.  Devotedness  to  their  sultan,  the  strictest 
observance  of  military  discipline,  great  temperance  in  every  thing 
but  sexual  indulgence,  the  fame  and  real  splendour  of  their  arms, 
an  irresistible  cavalry,  and  an  early  use  of  enormous  artillery, 
carried  them  forward  from  central  Asia  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  Crimea  to  the  cataracts  of  Egypt !  It  was  justly  observed 
forty  years  since,  by  Eton  in  his  survey  of  their  power,  that,  in- 
tent upon  aggrandizement,  they  have  paused  at  no  means  of 
securing  it;  violating  every  principle  of  justice  or  natural  faith, 
slaughtering  ^  the  vanquished  without  pity,  or  sparing  their  lives 

*  only  to  force  them  into  slavery  the  most  degrading ;  seizing  on 

*  wives  and  daughters,  selling  or  dishonouring  them,  utterly  re- 

*  gardless  of  the  domestic  misery  of  these  unhappy  suflFerers.'  It 
must  be  conceded,  that  no  plague,  in  the  shape  of  human  nature, 
was  ever  more  nearly  infernal,  than  the  scimetar  of  the  Otto- 
mans. Solyman  the  Magnificent  stands  out  as  a  solitary  excep- 
tion— a  sort  of  inter  ignes  tuna  minores,  just  sufficiently  so  to 
render  the  intense  darkness  visible,  from  which  he  rose  m  vain, 
and  in  which  his  character  and  glories  are  entombed.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  the  Turks  have  encamped  in  Europe :  for  they 
never  took  root  there.  The  first  emirs  dated,  and  their  feeble 
successors  still  date  their  decrees  from  the  imperial  stirrup.  Mo- 
tion and  non-residence,  or  at  least  non-restfulness,  is  the  idea 
implied  in  the  very  formularies  of  their  administrative  govern- 
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inent     Such  an  iron  8ceptre,  imbrued  in  blood,  and  intended  to 
be  al^i'ays  striking,  hie  et  vbique^  could  only  be  wielded  by  war- 
like sovereigns,  at  once  the  idols  and  terror  of  their  soldiery,  to 
whoni  passive  obedience  was  in  the  place  of  politics,  and  rapine 
a  substitute  for  all  other  resources.     Solyman  acquired  Rhodes. 
Buda,  Bagdad,  Assyria,  and   Mesopotamia;    besides    besieg:ing 
Vienna  and  Corfu,  and  landing  part  of  an  army  in  Apulia.  Seiim 
I.  had  added  Egypt  to  his  dominions;  while  his  descendant  of 
the  same  name  tore  Cyprus  and  Dalmatia  from  the  Venetians. 
Walachia  and  Molda\'ia,  as  well  as  the  then  important  island  of 
Candia,  became  Turkish  during  the  seventeenth  century.    Alep- 
po, Damascus,  and  Palestine, — the  strip  of   Arabia  along  dbe 
eastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  including  Mecca  and  Medina,— 
and  the  states  of  Barbary, — all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac- 
knowledged themselves  tributary  to  Constantinople. 

Yet  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  discerning  three  distinct 
periods  in  Ottoman  history;  namely,  one  of  progress  do^iii  to 
the  grand  engagement  of  Zenta  in  1699,  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz ;  one  of  stagnation^  tending  to  thorough  decline, 
lasting  for  seventy-five  years  to  the  treaty  of  Kainargi  in  1774; 
and  one  of  positive  disruption^  from  that  epoch  to  the  present 
times.  The  Turks  maintained  their  character  as  a  conquering 
people,  until  the  sword  of  prince  Eugrene  clove  asunder  the  crescent 
under  iMustapha  II.;  after  which,  the  tide  of  affiiirs  distinctly 
turned.  Through  the  mediation  of  our  own  William  III., 
the  pacification  of  Carlowitz  ceded  the  Peloponnesus  and 
P^gina  to  Venice,  Transilvania  to  Austria,  and  the  permanent 
honours  of  superiority  to  Christendom.  True  it  is,  that  at 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  PassaroHitz  in  1718,  the  Vene- 
tians a^in  lost  the  Morea;  yet  the  German  emperor  retained 
Belgrade  and  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  besides  securing  a  free 
commerce  between  the  Danube,  the  Euxine,  and  Persia.  The 
same  noble  captain,  who  had  also  served  in  the  brilliant  campaigns 
of  Marlborough,  had  moreover  now  rivalled  his  trophy  at  Zenta,  by 
the  parallel  achievement  of  Peterwaradin :  which  so  reduced  the 
courage  of  the  Ottomans,  that  the  seraskier  commanding  in  Belgrade 
concluded  his  capitulation,  although  still  mustering  a  garrison  of 
twenty  thousand  men  !  In  a  word,  the  talisman  of  Turkey  was 
for  ever  broken.  Grand  Seigniors  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
field.  Distraction,  enervation,  and  immoralitv,  ruled  in  the 
seraglio.  We  now  hear  of  the  rebellions  of  the  Janizaries. 
Conflagrations  begin  to  grow  frequent  in  Constantinople.  Both 
Russia  and  Persia  presume  to  beard  the  divan.  At  length,  oon* 
sequent  upon  the  earlier  partition  of  Poland,  war  broke  out  with 
the  empress  Catharine  in  1768.  Prince  Gallitzin  attacked  the 
Turks  in  their  entrenchments  at  Choczim,  on  the  30th  of  April) 
17f>!),  and  t^fained  a  complete  victory.     Yet  the  standard  of  the 
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prophet  had  been  solemnly  unfurled  in  the  capital,  and  carried 
from  street  to  street  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  faithfuL  A 
prudent  and  cautious  grand  vizier  did  more  than  the  consecrated 
banner  to  retard  the  &1I  of  his  country.  He  even  drove  the 
Russians  beyond  the  Dniester  ;  but  his  successor  was  defeated ; 
Chotin,  Bender,  and  other  fortresses  were  stormed  and  taken;  and 
the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  rose  at  a  signal  from  St.  Petersburg, 
although  in  vain,  for  their  expectations  were  for  that  time  crushed 
at  Modon.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  beaten  at  Epidaurus,  and 
again  at  Chios,  until  finally  it  was  burnt  at  Chesme.  Syria  and 
E^ypt  revolted.  The  Crimea  was  invaded,  and  seized.  The 
Muscovites  crossed  the  Danube,  but  were  twice  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  besides  losing  at  Varna  the  greater  portion 
of  their  artillery.  Hassan  Pasha  swore  to  the  sultan  that  he  would 
drive  them  once  more  over  the  Danube :  and  he  performed  his 
oath.  Meanwhile  the  third  Mustapha  died;  when,  as  tio  largesses 
were  distributed,  according  to  former  immemorial  custom,  by  his 
successor,  for  tbe  satisfactory  reason  that  he  had  none  to  distribute, 
the  Janizaries  refused  to  serve  any  longer.  They  had  already 
set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  murdered  their  aga.  '  Peace  is  neces- 
sary,' said  the  hoary  Mufti  to  the  new  sovereign,  'since  thy 
people  will  fight  no  more :'  and  so  peace  was  made  at  Kainargi 
in  1774.  The  Russians  retained  Kimburn,  Jenikale,  Kertch,  lul 
the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  Azof,  and  Ta- 
ganrog, together  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Dardanelles.  The  Crimea  underwent  its  severance  from  the 
Sublime  Porte,  in  reality  then,  although  not  in  name  for  some 
years  afterwards.  But  the  greatest  loss,  sustained  by  the  Otto- 
mans, consisted  in  the  degree  in  which  their  spirit  and  confidence 
had  become  depressed.  It  is  clear  that  the  previous  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  had  been  a  period  of  stagnation^  tending  to 
thorough  decline :  which  will  further  appear  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  by  a  glance  at  the  finances  and  military  forces  of  the 
Padisha,  then  commencing  amidst  clouds  and  darkness,  a  course  of 
g^duated  humiliation  before  the  throne  of  Catharine  and  her 
grandchildren  !  Money  everywhere  forms  the  sinews  of  strength, 
especially  in  a  state  like  that  now  under  our  notice. 

The  Turkish  system  of  finance  may  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal branches ;  the  public  treasury,  or  Miri ;  and  the  privy 
purse  of  the  sultan,  or  his  civil  list,  as  we  should  term  it,  but  which 
they  denominate  Hasne,  In  civilized  nations,  one  would  of 
course  expect  that  the  latter  would  be  the  smaller  of  the  two ;  yet 
at  Constantinople  just  the  reverse  happens  to  be  the  case.  Con- 
servatism here  assumes  its  coarsest,  boldest,  and  most  consistent 
form.  There  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  mince  matters,  or  to 
veil  enormous  abuses  beneath  sonorous  names.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  his  highness  need  mystify  nothing,  either 
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with  a  view  of  soothing  inquisitive  houses  of  parliament  or  mi>- 
ioailiii^  eeneral  opinion  tlirougli  a  mercenary  public  press.    Ail 
Lo  luis  ever  had  to  do,  or  his  predecessors  before  him,  is  to  stale 
i;is  accounts  to  the  sultan;  and,  on  withdrawing  from  an  au»i.- 
eiice.  to  teel,  as  prince  llustan  used,  whether  the  head  be  stil', 
••landiiiiT  on  his  shoulders  1      The  annual  revenues  of  the  .Un 
aTiiuunied  in  1774  to  about  90.000  purses,  equal    to  i5,OO0.0i»' 
I'iiistrfi.  ur  about  £4,01*0,000  sterling"  in  round  numbers.    Nearly 
hall*  liiis  sum  consisted  of  the  Karachi  or  capitation  tax,  beinj  n 
cornpositiiin  paid  for  permission  to  live,  still  compulsory  on  all 
in  ill  e^  above   htteen  years  of  age.  wlio  do  not  profess  Islami^iD. 
The  iieneral  farms  of  the  empire  supplied  the  remainder,  together 
w'x'li  the  unBxed  taxes,  such  a>  duties  upon  tobacco,  salt,  the  silver- 
mines.  sait-pit>,  fi>heries.  forests,  silk,  mastic,  oil,  sheep,  a  perconl- 
asfi'  on  immoveables,  duties  paid  by  the  company  of  butchers,  those 
borne  by  the  gypsies,  rents  of  the  houses  beiong'ing'  to  the  arsenal, 
its  Wi  \\  ;f»  the  lands  belonjjingr  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  receipts i-i 
iiiv  customhouse  at  ^^tamboul,  and  a  kind  of  purveyance  lened  on 
behalf  ut    the  sultan's  kitchen,  from  certain  cities,   towns,  and 
vi"i!ii:ros.     The  total  expenditure  of  the  Miri  on  the  peace  esrab- 
l:>':iir:v.'nt  was  not  more  tiian  £3,T00a'0(>  sterling-,  leaving:  a  yearly 
^iir|ii:>  01  about  £>*m>.000. — encumbered,  however,  with  a  ciebt 
I'f  Sv.uioiiiinif  under  one  twelvemonth's  expenditure,  arising  from 
tiio  cl:arires  of  the  then  recent  war  with  the  Czarina.     The  bulk 
nf  tills  encumbrance  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Hasne,  or  civil 
li-r  ».'f  t:»o  iTraiid   ^eiirniur :  over   which   division  of  finance  his 
I.iiTLiioss  alone  Jiai  always  retained  the  sole  control,  upon  the  \i"i«e 
u!  1  ti.iry  maxim,  not  less  ancient  than  Juvenal:  Sic  rolo^ sic juh('\ 
— i'tiit  pro  rat'fVic  voluntas!     All  that  is  known  about  it  *itli 
cortainry  is.  that  it  has  always  con>iderably  surpassed  tlie  Miri: 
wliiUr  tiiruui^ii  ombe/zlement  and  profusion,  its  disbursements 
v.\cl filed  it*  receipts,  and  were  nipidly  plunging  it  for^i'ards  into 
iiuwtri table   cmifuMon.     It  was   considered   more  important  to 
pri»\  ide  iiiamouds  for  the  harem,  than  to  conduct  the  most  useful 
oporatioii>.  military  or  commercial.     The  fixed  revenues  of  the 
Ilasnv  were  >undry  tributes,  never  large,  and   rapidly  dwindling 
i.-iTo  iiisi^niificancv ;  but  the  casual  ones  continued  to  fee  consider- 
able. priKHcdinLT  fnun  the  sale  of  offices,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent 
o\\  iiLioritances,  rlie  heirship  of  the  sultan  to  the  entire  properl\' 
«•:' every  pu!>lic  functionary,  (except  the  ulema.)  confiscations  and 
eHcheat<.  jienaiiio-i.  and  presents.     It  may  be  more  readily  con- 
iLivid  than  described,  how  rich  must  be  the  haivest  of  fiscal 
ab:i^es  emanatinor  from  such  a  system,  under  an  absolute  g^vem- 
uum:.  administered  by  ruffians   and    barbarians.     The  ordinary 
t'X|io;i,lirure  of  the  llasnt^  was  chiefly  confined   to   the  seraglio? 
nu-hiiiinjr,  a**  our  former  eivil   lists  did,  the  payment  of  judjfes. 
-tiid  suarnis  of  their  officials,   to  sav   nothini;   of   pcu>ions  aud 
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nnecures.  Its  extraordinary  outlay  knew  no  limits  but  those  of 
caprice  and  necessity.  In  tliis  way,  the  fable  of  the  goose  being 
killed  for  the  sake  of  its  golden  eggs,  was  as  nearly  realized  as 
possible.  In  each  source  of  income  there  lay  an  innate  tendency 
to  exhaustion,  as  experience  has  since  proved.  No  surplus  now 
exists  even  in  the  Miri.  Extortion  and  bribery  have  done  their 
worst,  or  are  doing  it  Each  pasha  formed  an  enormous 
sponge,  filled  to  saturation  through  the  squeezings  of  innumerable 
lesser  suckers ;  and  himself  to  be  squeezed  whenever  sufficiently 
swollen  for  the  appetite  or  rapacity  of  the  master  plunderer.  The 
last  sixty  years  have  slowly  but  irresistibly  brought  the  whole 
financial  system  of  Turkey  to  the  very  verge  of  annihilation. 
Treasures  hoarded  in  the  mosques,  or  the  personal  and  hereditary 
wealth  of  the  ulema,  must  have  mainly  sustained  it  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Balkan  by  General  Diebitch.  The  coinage  has  been 
tampered  with  beyond  all  remedy. 

Not  more  prosperous  will  be  found  the  forces  of  tlie  Sublime 
Porte  either  oy  sea  or  on  land.  The  Janizaries,  intended  to  be 
the  most  ferocious  soldiery  in  the  world,  remained  such  only  so 
long  as  their  despots  continued  real  warriors.  The  sultans  began 
to  fear  them,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  far  more  than  the  Aus- 
trians  or  Russians.  Their  numbers  too  increased,  as  their  effi- 
ciency diminished.  Together  with  the  topgees  or  artillerymen, 
the  gumbaragees  or  bombadiers,  the  bostangees  or  palace-guards, 
and  the  levantis  or  marines^  the  complete  muster-rolls  of  Ottoman 
infantry  included  scarcely  ^00,000  men ;  with  all  the  assistance 
of  a  tyrannical  conscription,  compared  with  which,  that  of  France 
under  Napoleon  might  have  seemed  delightful.  Their  cavalry, 
once  so  celebrated,  embracing  regulars  and  irregulars,  together 
with  the  Zaims  and  Timariots,  or  feudal  troops,  and  a  large  corps 
de  reserve^  comprised  nominally  about  180,000  more,  under  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  late  sultan:  though  good  judges 
have  strongly  doubted  whether,  since  1774,  a  real  effective  army 
could  have  ever  been  carried  through  a  campaign,  so  as  to  keep 
100,000  of  them,  taking  horse  and  foot  together,  in  order  for  the 
field.  The  Croats,  Bosniacs,  and  Albanians,  by  far  the  flower  of 
their  fighting  men,  no  longer  obey  the  Padisha.  His  ordnance 
is  said  to  include  some  noble  specimens  of  brass  pieces,  on  a 
colossal  scale,  rather  calculated,  we  suspect,  to  excite  admiration 
than  fear.  The  art  of  tempering  their  sabres  has  been  long  lost. 
Their  baggage  and  hospital  amount  to  nothing,  except  clouds  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds,  hanging  upon  every  march,  like  vultures 
watching  for  carcases.  Their  grand  fleet  was  under  twenty  sail 
of  the  hne,  with  the  addition  of  about  as  many  forty-gun  vessels 
called  caravellas,  and  a  squadron  of  galleys,  during  the  interval 
between  the  affair  in  the  Liman  with  Paul  Jones,  and  the  action 
at  Navarino.     However  matters  may  have  been  for  the  last  ten 
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or  twelve  years,  we  can  hardly  look  back  to  the  peace  of  Kab- 

ar^.  without  perceiving  that  Ottoman  stagnation  had  then  de- 

crenerated  into  positive  decline;  while  since  that  event,  disruptifA 

has  been  its  principal  characteristic.     We  are  indeed  well  aware 

of  an  opinion,  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Halbun,  in  his  History 

of  the  Sliddle  Ages,  when  he  observes,  that  *  in  the  present  day 

'  we  anticipate  witli  an  assurance,  that  none  can   deem  extrava- 

'  gant,  the  approaching  subversion  of  the  Ottoman  power ;  but 

'  the  aigns  of  internal  weakness  kave  not  yet  been  confirmed  hf 

^  the,  dismemberment  of  provinces  ;  and  the  arch  of  dominion  tbt 

<  long  since  has  seemed  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  totters  at  every 

*  blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
«  conquest,  and  spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad  to  Bcl- 

*  grade.     Far  different  were  the  events  that  preceded  the  dissc^ 

*  lution  of  the  Greek  empire.     Every  province  was  in  turn  sub- 

*  dued  ;  every  city  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror ;  the  limbs 
^  were  lopped  off  one  by  one ;  but  the  pulse  still  beat  at  the 
^  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  ultimately  con- 
'  fined  to  tiie  walls  of  Constantinople.' — Vol.  II.  chap.  vi.  p.  IRd. 
But  tills  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber. The  very  dismemberment,  thus  alluded  to  by  our  ^eat 
historian,  as  necessiiry  to  complete  the  parallel  with  Byzantifle 
ruin,  has  since  happened  ! 

Even  the  Porte  itself  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  sensible  of 
it,  through  the  general  relaxation  of  its  hold  upon  the  more  dis- 
tant [)ashalics.  These  must  for  ages  have  detested  the  cruel  yoke 
under  wliicli  they  bowed,  and  groaned.  Every  year,  at  a  certain 
season,  the  captain  Pasiia,  or  grand  admiral,  with  a  division  of 
tlie  fleet,  sailed  from  harbour  to  harbour,  collecting  the  tribute  of 
the  provinces.  His  appearance  was  the  sig^l  for  fraud,  flighty 
or  resistance.  Husbands  had  to  carry  off  their  wives,  and  fetheis 
their  daughters,  lest  the  old  contributions  on  behalf  of  the  Cretan 
Minotaur  should  be  claimed  for  the  harems  of  Constantinople. 
Rape,  robbery,  and  murder  almost  then  ceased  to  be  crimes,  from 
their  atrocious  frequency :  at  least  they  came  to  be  considered  tf 
customs,  or  venial  transgressions,  rather  than  heinous  abomina- 
tions. Hence  fear  and  force  alone  either  forged  or  clenched  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  throughout  each  Turkish  dependency.  Greece 
has  at  length  achieved  her  emancipation.  The  Crimea  and 
Cuban,  together  with  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Bessarabia,  not  to 
say  Circassia  also,  no  longer  can  be  deemed  Ottoman  territories, 
in  any  sense  of  the  expression.  The  great  pashalic  of  Bagdad 
has  shown  slight  subjection  to  the  divan,  since  the  days  of  Acb- 
met  Pasha,  who  defended  it  against  Nadir  Shah.  The  sultan  only 
confirms  the  appointment  of  the  governor,  whom  the  soldiers  and 
people  select  in  their  own  biirharous  way,  to  rule  over  them 
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despotic  power.  No  revenue  has  for  years  been  thence  transmitted 
to  Stamboul.  Egypt  and  Syria  acknowled&^e  Mehemet  Ali ;  as  do 
also  the  Arabian  cities.  Servia,  with  a  million  of  inhabitants,  has 
been  erected  into  a  distinct  principality,  evincing  no  signs  of  its 
former  submission,  beyond  nominal  allegiance,  and  some  small 
annual  composition,  in  lieu  of  all  other  demands.  Bosnia,  Alba- 
nia, and  Epirus  revolt  with  impunity,  whenever  they  please;  and 
can  never  be  relied  upon  by  any  vizier  whatsoever.  Candia 
withers  under  the  sceptre  of  the  lord  of  Cairo.  The  Cyclades, 
with  many  of  the  Egean  islands,  acknowledge  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a 

Jroung  scion  of  German  royalty  at  Athens.  In  fact,  Turkey  has 
est  the  fairest  moiety  of  her  dominions,  within  the  recollection 
of  many  persons  now  alive,  and  a  third  of  them  since  the  last 
peace  of  Vienna.  We  doubt  whether  the  actual  population  yet 
remaining,  but  rapidly  dwindling  under  the  combined  influences 
of  plague,  sensuality,  and  bad  government,  may  be  stated  at  more 
than  that  of  Ireland.  Eton  thought  it  little  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions forty  years  ago  !  Mosul  had  then  lost  half  its  inhabitants^ 
and  lay  nearly  in  ruins.  Diarbekir,  numbering  400,000  souls  in 
1756,  had  declined  to  50,000  !  through  locusts,  famine,  epidemic 
sickness,  polygamy,  sodomy,  and  absolutism.  Bagdad  had  fallen 
firom  130,000  to  about  20,000;  and  Bassora,  from  100,000  ta 
seven  or  eight  thousand.  Between  Angora  and  Constantinople, 
there  is  a  constant  caravan  communication ;  and  many  old  people 
could  remember  forty  or  fifty  villages  on  that  road,  of  which  no 
vestiges  now  remain.  Where  are  the  descendants  of  those  de- 
scribed by  that  accurate  traveller  Maundrell  ?  Eton  also  men- 
tions that  an  English  merchant  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  trade 
lay  between  the  two  cities  just  now  named,  and  Smyrna,  had  a 
list  in  his  books  of  all  towns  and  villages  in  the  road,  of  which 
fifty  could  no  longer  be  recognized,  even  by  name.  In  1768, 
it  had  been  asserted  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  different  places 
had  been  forsaken  in  that  part  of  the  country,  through  various 
causes.  Immense  districts  m  Bulgaria  have  become  strikingly 
desolate.  We  have  often  heard  competent  eyewitnesses  describe 
crowded  cemeteries,  as  contrasted  with  the  grass-grown  streets  of 
depopulated  provincial  capitals ;  more  especially  m  Anatolia  and 
Roumelia.  The  prophetical  Euphrates  is  drying  up  as  fast  as  it 
can;  while  the  huge  wreck  of  Ottoman  greatness  exhibits  one 
fragment  after  another  irresistibly  breaking  away  in  righteous 
yet  awful  retribution.  What  lessons  for  wicked  rulers  are  un- 
folded here,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  shadow  of  the  Padisha 
once  covered  by  far  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire ;  the  realms  of  the  Seleucidse  and  the  Ptolemies ;  the 
kingdoms  of  Macedonia,  Armenia,  and  Assyria;  the  islands  of 
the  Levant  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  most  fruitful  regions 
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of  Africa  !  We  believe  the  following  to  be  a  list  correctly  drawn 
up  of  the  pashalics,  or  governments,  actually  pertaining  to  Tur- 
key, or  rather  to  the  divan  of  Constantinople : — 


1.  The  Archipelago. 

2.  lioumeHa. 

3.  Bagdad  and  Bassora. 

4.  Cliehrezar  in  Koordistan. 

5.  Bosnia. 

(>.  Erzcroum. 

7.  Sihstria. 

8.  Trcbizond. 

9.  Caraniania. 

10.  Diarbckir. 

11.  Tchilder,  with   the   sfovernment 

of  Kara. 

12.  Van,  with  the  fortress   of  that 

name, 
in.  Mosul. 

14.  Tunis. 

15.  Tripoly  of  Barbary. 
1(5.  Widin  and  Nicoplis. 
17.  Tricala. 


18.  Yanina,  Del  vino,  and  Auloma. 

1 9.  Scutari  of  Albania. 

20.  Semendria. 

21.  Cara,  Hissar  Saliib. 

22.  Bigah  and  the  Dardanelles. 

23.  Salonika  and  Cavala. 

24.  Ctesarea. 

25.  Zekke. 

26.  Uskub. 

27.  Kustendil. 

28.  Perzerin. 

29.  Kolis  in  Bosnia. 

30.  IsYornik. 

31.  Kersek. 

32.  Ak  Shebr  in  Caramania. 

33.  Alaya. 

34.  Itcbile. 

35.  Guennish  in  Caramania. 


The  history  of  Turkey,  under  its  recent  despot,  may  briefly 
be  told.  For  an  Ottoman,  he  might  have  been  styled  an  en- 
lii^htened  prince;  convulsed  as  his  administration  was  by  foreign 
invasion,  metropolitan  massacre,  and  domestic  rebellion.  He 
perceived  that  European  civilization  was  more  than  a  match  for 
orientalism.  Hence,  with  the  hand  of  a  butcher,  rather  dian  a 
statesman,  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  variety  of  reforms ;  all  of 
them,  however,  vitiated  by  violence,  and  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  Janizaries.  He  treated  these  last  as  Mehemet  AH  served 
his  Mamelukes.  Then  came  the  insidious  approaches  of  the  Rus- 
sian,— sliding  down  towards  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  like 
a  bear  upon  a  glacier  or  an  ice-berg.  The  Pruth  was  no  sufficient 
barrier  against  the  Muscovites, — nor  the  Danube, — ^nor  the  Bal- 
kan either.  Nicholas  advanced  his  armies  to  Adrianople,  there 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  and  then  delivered  a  homily  to  the 
Duke  of  \\^ellington  upon  the  subject  of  moderation.  The  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights  would  know  well  how  to  deal  with  the  Czar, 
or  any  of  his  marshals,  upon  a  field  of  battle:  but  in  the  cabinet, 
count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  or  prince  Lieven,  could  turn  him  with  their 
little  finger.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  is  the 
ixhk'st  foreign  minister  we  have  had,  since  the  death  of  George 
Canning.  At  Navarino,  the  Russian  admiral  outwitted  boih 
Enghnul  and  France  ;  leaving  them,  as  quietly  as  possible,  to 
reap  and  wear  the  honours  ot  gunpowder,  and  appropriating  to 
hinisclf  the  entire  substantialities  of  the  victory.  One  province 
after  another  rose  up  against  the  Porte.  With  embarrassed 
finances,  and  exhausted  forces,  the  crescent  grew  paler  and  paler 
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liefore  the  c  iik        ;y  of      .  Petersbiirgh.  The  sly  treaty 

ti  Unkiar  '■  rjiaratory  to  the  last  friendly 

hog,  which  ve        u       id  of  political  life,  and  the 

Ottomans  of  empire,  on  th  u        suitable  occasion.     Egypt 

meanwhile  waxea  more  and  more  rampant,  after  Ibrahim,  in  tne 
plains  of  Kooiah,  had  added  Syria  to  tlie  possessions  of  his  father, 
and  threatened  the  queen  of  the  Bosphorus,  Constantinople 
became,  in  some  sort,  what  Madrid  was  before  the  death  of  the 
last  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Austria — a  scene  of  deplor* 
able  intrigue  carried  forward  by  the  great  powers.  Such  it  still 
continues  to  be,  and  such  it  must  prij!)ably  hniu;  icmaiii;  since 
wherever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  tlie  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether. The  death  of  Mahmoud  has  merely  accelerated  the 
crisis;  and  an  all-important  problem  calls  for  solution,  as  to  what 
ahall  be  done  with  Turkey.  We  venture  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  which  at  any  rate  will  be 
found,  we  think,  free  from  party  bias,  being  honestly  intended  to 
be  based  upon  those  principles,  and  on  that  application  of  them, 
eanctioned  in  former  ages  by  philanthropists  as  well  as  patriots. 

It  most  be  premised,  that  we  consider  the  necessity  for  some 
interference  as  a  point  fully  taken  for  granted.  The  question 
merely  relates  to  extent  and  form  ;  there  no  longer  being  one  as 
to  whether  the  Ottoman  empire  is  lo  break  upby  itaelfjOr  to  be  run 
away  with  by  Russia.  Europe  wishes  to  preserve  her  equilib- 
riom  undisturbed,  if  she  can ;  to  promote  the  interests  of  all, 
which  in  truth  are  also  the  real  interests  of  each  member  of  the 
vast  family  of  nations;  to  develope  the  various  processes  of 
cmlizadon,  so  {&t  and  so  fast  as  Providence  may  permit;  and 
tlierefore  with  a  view  to  all  this,  to  prevent  any  one  power  from 
unduly  aggrandizing  itself  at  the  expense  of  unfortunate,  or 
weak  neighbours.  We  fancy  ourselves  present  at  some  congress 
called  for  this  purpose  ;  and  without  in  the  least  degree  pretend- 
ing to  predict  tne  arrangements  that  will  be,  we  only  presume  to 
glance  at  an  outline  of  what,  in  our  humble  judgment,  they 
probably  ought  to  be. 

We  would,  then,  at  once  guarantee  to  the  young  sultan  a 
somewhat  modified  status  quo  ;  that  is,  we  would  secure  his  pos- 
session of  a  sovereingty  over  Roumelia,  Anatolia,  Caramania,Roum, 
Trebizonde,  and  Erzeroum,  as  wellas  over  thelarge  province  of  which 
Diarbekir  is  the  capital,  Koordistan,  and  Irak  Arabi,  or  the  pasha- 
Hcs  of  Bagdad  and  Bassora.  Under  the  first  we  should  include 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  to  the  gulf  of  Arta  and  Volo ;  extend- 
ing also  the  second  and  third,  so  as  to  comprize  the  entire  south- 
em  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  passes  of  Adana  in  Mount 
Taurus.  To  these  should  be  added,  the  islands  from  Rhodes  to 
Scio  and  Lemnos,  together  with  Cyprus;  in  fact,  all  that  are  at 
present,  in  the  feir  sense  of  the  word,   Turkish.     This  would 
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constitute  a  realm  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  Albania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria, 
with  the  Balkan  for  a  well  defined  boundary  between  the  last 
mentioned  country  and  the  territories  to  the  north  of  Adrianople. 
Tlie  extreme  youth  of  the  present  ruler  will  no  doubt  lay  open 
his  court  to  innumerable  flatteries,  secret  or  open  enemies,  and 
bad  advisers;  yet  supposing  the  great  powers,  actually  intent 
upon  preserving  order  for  the  sake  of  Europe,  in  the  dominiocs 
of  a  prince  who  could  never  become  either  a  rival  or  a  formidable 
adversary,  we  can  conceive  that  tlie  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  at  Constantinople,  might 
superintend  and  promote  those  incipient  reforms  which  Mahmoud 
introduced,  and  render  Turkey  as  respectable  a  state  as  Portugal, 
for  example,  with  a  larger  extent  of  territory  indeed,  as  well  as 
with  more  ample  revenues,  and  a  more  numerous  population. 
The  taxes  might  be  arranged  upon  a  better  plan,  both  as  to  their 
imposition  and  collection.  A  settlement  of  the  Karack  or  capita- 
tion, once  for  all,  without  subjecting  the  Rayahs  or  Greek  in- 
habitants to  insult  or  further  vexation,  would  largely  promote  the 
general  interests.  Should  religion  be  permittea  to  revive  in  the 
eastern  churches,  they  might  exercise  tliat  quiet  influence  of  truth 
over  error,  which  would  lead  to  the  natural  death  of  Islamism, 
with  its  mass  of  fables,  follies,  and  immoralities.  We  repeat  it, 
that  all  Europe  would  feel  the  benefit  resulting  from  a  realization 
of  such  views,  however  hopeless  it  may  appear  to  dream  of  their 
fulfilment.  The  prosperity  of  commerce  might  thus  be  brought 
to  act  as  a  curb  upon  the  cravings  of  ambition.  We  hope 
yot  to  see  the  principle  of  non-restriction  carried  out  through 
the  Adriatic,  Mediterranean,  and  Euxine  seas,  by  ^e 
cultivation  of  every  existing  means  of  intercourse,  and  at  the 
same  time  opening  fresh  ones  with  both  the  Ottomans  and 
p]gyptians.  Our  manufactured  silks,  cottons,  and  hardwares 
may  well  be  exchanged  for  the  wools  of  Dalmatia,  the  raw  silks 
of  Roumelia,  the  raw  cotton  of  Thessaly,  the  corn,  flax,  tallow,  and 
hides  of  Bulgaria,  the  drugs  and  fruits  of  Smyrna,  and  the  copper 
of  Trebizondc.  We  would  say  [to  tlie  whole  diplomatic  body, 
when  once  actuated  by  right  views  at  Stamboul,  Vos  justitiam  et 
concordlam,  quo  sempiternum  hoc  sit  imperium^  conservaie.  War 
is  the  horrible  calamity  to  be  avoided ;  and  this  point  will  be  best 
atUiined  by  a  thorough  foreclosure  of  selfishness,  through  the 
cessiition  of  those  motives  which  are  found  most  essentially  to 
foster  it. 

Our  next  proposal  would  be  the  forming  a  confederation  of 
the  Danube,  to  consist  of  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Hungary ;  which  would  of  course  place  die  whole,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  more  or  less  under  Austrian  influence ;  and  to 
which  we  should  have  no  objection,  provided  only  that  its  consti- 
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3  ftntion  were  so  framed,  as  to  render  tbe  noblest  river  of  Europe  a 
I  tigliway  for  the  commerce  of  alt  natioiis.  Wbat  these  countries, 
J  ^Bemtcivilized  as  tbey  are,  most  chiefly  require,  is  the  establiah- 
\  jnent  of  law  and  order.  Hungary  possesses,  if  we  mistake  not, 
Tllie  seeds  of  liberty  sown  pretty  tnickly  throughout  her  social 
■feunework.  An  overbeariog  aristocracy,  at  once  ignorant  and 
Xinpoverished,  alone  prevents  them  from  producing  their  natural 
consequences.  Better  days,  however,  are  dawning.  Both  Uun- 
sarian  and  Trausih'aaian  nobles  begin  themselves  to  perceive  the 
disadvantages  of  adhering,  so  closely  as  they  have  heretofore 
■idone,  to  oligarchical  exclusiveness.  Middle  classes  are  rapidly 
powing  up  with  slill  greater  degrees  of  enlightenment,  and  with 
Btill  stronger  resolutions  to  get  free  from  those  feudal  oppressions 
irhich  have  hardened  the  pnvil^ed  classes  into  tyrants,  and  cor- 
rupted their  serfs  into  slaves.  English  habits,  manufactures,  and 
f~~«T'en  language,  spread  from  Bitda  to  Belgrade,  &r  more  than  the 
authorities  at  Vienna  quite  like.  Meanwhile,  four  out  of  the  ten 
millions  of  Hungary  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  so  possess 
_  inan^  ties  and  sympathies  in  common  with  at  least  their  fellow- 
leligionists  throughout  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  adjacent 
eonntries.  Let  religion  and  commerce  only  take  their  course  for 
M  few  years  undisturbed,  and  another  aspect  of  affairs  would  be 
itiicited.  The  soul  of  the  new  Danubian  confederation  should  be 
free  trade!  Without  disturbing  any  current  associations,  its 
iXepresentatives  might  hold  their  congress  at  Bucharest.  The 
'five  powers  would  find  their  common  wel&re  in  preventing  en- 
croacnment  from  either  Russia  or  Austria,  and  in  gradually 
bringing  the  population  of  both  banks  under  the  influence  of  a 
better  government,  at  all  events,  than  the  majority  have  ever  yet 
enjoyed.  Steam  is  already  working  wonders.  Bosnia,  though 
not  touching  directly  the  Danube,  has  her  noble  Save  for  her 
northern  boundary,  which  falls  into  the  Danube.  The  cabinet  at 
Vienna  might  be  permitted  to  appropriate  the  remainder  of 
Croatia,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,^  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Czar,  we  would  admit  as  additional  members 
of  the  confederation,  if  that  step  would  secure  the  cordial  con- 
currence of  Nicholas.  Tliis  potentate  is  constantly  professing 
his  disinterestedness  before  the  whole  world;  why  then  should  he 
object,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  add  the  salisfoctory  testimony 
of  deeds  to  his  words  ?  We  would  not  foolishly  impose  upon  the 
new  confederation  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  it  is  prepared 
to  bear.  A  good  pohce  must  be  one  of  the  prime  features  of  its 
administration,  to  secure  respect  and  obedience.  Its  motto  might 
be  that  which  we  once  observed  over  a  seat  of  the  doge  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Venice :  Mens  et  animm  et  connlium  et  sententia 
civitatis  posUa  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora  nostra  sine  mente,  sic 
civitas  sine  lege.     Legum  miniitri  magistratus.     Legum  inter- 
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preUs  jufiices,       Legum  denique  idcirco  omnes  servi  summ.  Ht 
liber i  esse  possimus. 

Our  third  proposal  would  be  one  of  vital  importance:  \\': 
allude  to  a  federal  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles.  These  are  tin 
gates  of  the  Euxine ;  and  since  Turkey  is  no  longer  stro:.: 
enough  to  retain  the  keys  in  her  own  hands,  the  question  is,  w-  ■ 
shall  keep  them  for  her?  We  answer — Let  the  five  ruli::: 
powers  of  Europe  hold  them  together,  for  the  good  of  themselves 
and  every  keel  that  cleaves  the  ^Titers  for  honest  purposes.  ^Vt 
know  not  whether  the  fourteen  great  guns,  with  chambers  like 
mortars,  which  used  forty  years  ago  to  discharge  enormous  £rranite 
balls  through  embrasures  with  iron  doors,  are  yet  in  efficient 
existence ;  but  at  all  events,  let  the  fortifications  be  henceforu-ard 
arranged  and  completed  upon  the  most  perfect  scale,  so  a*  ro 
render  the  neck  of  the  Hellespont  a  Gibraltar  to  the  Propontis, 
Bosphorus,  Black,  and  Azof  seas,  garrisoned  by  two  thousand 
British,  French,  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  in  equal 
proportions.  Each  power  should  also  have  an  armed  steamer; 
ana  the  military  command  should  exist  in  a  board  of  five  general 
officers,  one  of  each  nation  ;  the  presidential  chair  to  be  occupied 
in  rotation,  say  for  a  week  or  month  at  a  time,  or  even  only  lor  a 
day  alternately,  should  that  plan  be  thought  preferable.  The 
expenses  might  be  nearly  defrayed  by  a  moderate  toll,  sucb  as 
that  paid  to  the  king  of  Denmark  in  the  Sound.  These  cele- 
brated straits  should  thus,  as  we  have  intimated,  be  free  and  open 
to  all  flags,  except  pirates  or  slavers.  Vessels  without  exception, 
even  now,  coming  from  Constantinople,  are  obliged  to  haul  to 
off  the  castle,  ana  produce  their  firman.  We  quite  concede  that 
such  a  measure,  as  this  proposition  of  ours,  may  wear  at  fir»t 
sight  a  strange  appearance.  Yet  it  strikes  us,  that  the  retention 
ot  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  under  the  joint  custody  of  three  of 
the  great  powers^  affords  something  like  a  precedent.  In  that 
instance,  there  was  a  common  interest  to  be  dealt  with,  which 
none  of  the  allies  wished  to  have  entrusted  to  any  one  of  their 
number  alone.  That  interest  was  the  preservation  of  tranquillity) 
dependent,  so  long  as  Buonaparte  lived,  upon  his  confinement 
within  certain  safe  limits.  Here  we  have  another  interest,  alike 
common  to  all,  which  England  and  France  will  not  entrust  to 
Russia,  nor  Russia  to  them.  The  ghost  of  Ottoman  eprandeur 
can  no  longer  protect  it ;  and  to  let  matters  go  on  as  before,  is  in 
effect  to  let  the  entire  prize  pass  into  the  grasp  of  the  Muscovite. 
Should  the  scheme  be  objected  to  as  an  imperium  in  imperio  with 
regard  to  Turkey,  we  must  again  remind  our  readers,  that  inter- 
ference has  become  necessary ;  that  the  state  under  investigation 
has  fallen  into  a  sort  of  politick  anility ;  that  as  to  the  sovereign, 
its  circumstances  are  those  analogous  to  an  individual  in  siatu 
pupillari ;  and  that  the  object  is  to  get  out  of  a  dilemma,  in- 
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Tolving  many  intricate  points,  by  communicating  as  slight  a  shock 
as  possible  to  the  general  international  policy  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned— that  is  to  say  of  every  nation  in  Clirislendom, 

We  should  next  feel  bound  to  make  an  arranj^ement  touching 
Albania  and  Candia:  the  former,  iucludin^r  Epirus  and  Hcutan, 
we  would  consolidate  into  a  single  principality,  like  Servia,  pay- 
ing a  settled  contribution  to  the  divan,  exactly  as  Ragusa  did  for 
ages;  the  latter,  at  present  in  the  posse&sion  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
we  would  transfer  to  Great  Britain,  as  an  addition  to  the  repub- 
lic of  the  seven  Ionian  islands.  We  would  moreover  always 
have  an  English  resident  at  Yannina,  undrr  such  circumstances 
as  would  admit  of  some  effective  interference  on  our  part,  when- 
ever necessary,  to  curb  that  wild  yet  brave  population,  and  intro- 
duce more  decided  civilization  throughout  tlie  countries  of  Pyrr- 
1|U8  and  Scanderbeg.  The  best  Ottoman  soldiers  used  to  be 
levied  from  these  district^  where  the  inhabitants  nre  accustomed 
to  arms  from  their  infancy,  continually  figliting  amongst  them- 
selves, town  against  town,  village  t^ini^t  village,  or  family 
against  fitmily.  They  have  hitherto  afforded,  as  Von  Muller 
somewhere  observes,  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of 
standing  annies,  which  set  themselves  free  from  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  and  of  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  human 
nature  is  degraded,  where  the  voice  of  public  opinion  gets  too 
feeble  t»  moderate  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  or  oblige  it 
to  pay  at  least  some  regard  to  decorum.  Wines,  olives,  and 
currants,  would  form  considerable  exports,  under  a  better  and 
more  orderly  system  than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  With  regard 
to  Candia,  ruined  as  it  is  under  the  oppressions  and  monopolies 
of  Egypt,  almost  any  change  would  be  an  improvement.  If  we 
are  not  misinformed,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  our 
allies,  acting  under  tlie  treaty  of  London,  offered  the  then  prince 
Leopold  a  sovereignty  in  Greece,  he  declined  it,  amongst  other 
reasons,  on  the  ground  of  Crete  not  being  annexed  to  it.  In 
our  hands,  as  guardians  of  the  Ionian  republic,  it  would  produce 
results  beneficial  to  ail  parties.  The  old  realms  of  Minos  have 
withered  under  despotism — they  would  revive  under  a  judicious 
and  liberal  administration.  Their  hundred  cities  of  the  Iliad) 
mentioned  as  ninety  in  the  Odyssey,  reduced  to  twenty-one  in 
the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles  under  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century, 
were  about  thirty  when  the  Saracens  effected  their  conquest,  a.d. 
823.  Nicephorus  Phocas  recovered  Candia  in  the  tenth  century; 
but  in  the  thirteenth,  Venice  purchased  it  for  ten  thousand  marks, 
as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  fourth  crusade  directed  against  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Its  four  provinces  then  contained  from  five 
to  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  which  dwindled  to  270,000  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  230,000  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Foscarini  states 
it  still  later  at  219,000.  At  the  Turkish  capture,  war,  &mine, 
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and  pestilence,  had  cut  it  down  as  low  as  80,000  souls,  upon  the 
authority  of  llandolph,  a  contemporary  British  traveller;  thouijh 
in  18*21,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  revolution,  it  had 
revived  to  270,000.  We  note  these  different  stages,  because 
very  little  is  known  about  Candia,  although  much  might  be  made 
of  it.  The  Romans  in  their  best  days  considered  it  capable  of 
supporting  a  million  of  people;  yet,  in  1834,  there  were  only 
127,000  !  or  perhaps  129,000,  with  a  revenue  of  about  ten  mil- 
lions of  piastres,  which  the  pasha  had  levied  with  such  unrelent- 
ing cruelty,  that  the  Candiotes  execrate  his  name.  When  Pash- 
ley  was  there  recentlvj  there  appeared  the  strongest  predilections 
for  British  rule.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  about 
fifty  in  breadth.  The  soil,  under  favourable  circumstances,  mi^ht 
be  made  to  abound  in  supporting  cattle,  poultry,  flocks,  and 
game,  as  well  iis  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  figs,  and  honey. 
The  ancient  capital  presents  no  traces  of  its  former  magnificence. 
We  sliould  of  course  receive  it,  just  as  we  acquired  our  supremacy 
over  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  by  toe  voluntary  consent 
of  the  other  powers.  Austria  felt  too  happy  to  surrender  Corfu 
and  its  ajipendages  to  us,  simply  because  their  maintenance  must 
always  exceed  their  returns.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  Herlin,  all  agree  that  there  should  exist  in  the  Mediterranean 
a  naval  force,  capable  at  any  time  of  curbing  Russian  ambition : 
and  Great  Britiiin  alone  can  be  always  depended  upon  for  that 
purpose.  Candia,  in  other  words,  affords  suitable  quarters  and 
harbours,  for  tliose  who  have  the  honour  indeed,  but  who  also 
boar  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  protecting  the  Le^iiDt 
from  Muscovite  insolence  and  domination. 

Our  last  proposition  would  relate  to  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
itself,  and  its  present  fortunate  ruler.  Mehemet  Ali  and  bis  son, 
by  wading  up  to  the  waist  in  blood,  have  acquired  a  dominion 
extending  from  Abyssinia  to  Cilicia,  and  fi-om  Candia  to  the 
Euphrates,  We  would  concede  to  him  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
as  an  hereditary  consolidated  kingdom,  upon  the  old  principle  of 
choosing  a  lesser  before  a  greater  evil.  Should  Ibrahim,  flushed 
with  his  recent  victory  at  Nezib,  march  upon  Constantinople,  the 
very  pretext  desired  by  Russia  will  have  occurred,  and  either  a 
general  war  must  be  inevitable,  or  a  surrender  of  tlie  prize  to 
Nicholas.  The  pasha,  although  ruling  with  an  iron  rod,  has 
accustomed  his  subjects  to  at  least  military  order;  so  that  roads 
are  now  open,  which  were  impassable  before.  His  revenues  in 
183(>  wore  eighty-seven  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  more 
than  £3yr)()(),0()()  sterling,  besides  his  exports  and  imports  being 
near  two  niillit)ns  sterling  respectively.  However  unsatisfactory 
his  conduct  may  have  been  in  a  moral,  or  even  political  point  w 
view,  his  selfish  plans  are  throwing  up  a  platform  for  subsequent 
ameliorations,  nobler  and  more  general  in  their  character  than 
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Nile  has  beheld  for  ages.  We  would  insist  upon  a  return  of 
Turkish  fleet,  and  a  settled  contribution  to  tlie  Constantino- 
an  treasury  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Moreover,  at 
salem  the  European  consulates  should  be  established  upon  a 
e  respectable  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  tlie  case,  uith 
cial  instructions  to  favour  the  return  of  sucli  Israelites  as  may 
•e  it  to  their  ancestral  Canaan.  Many  have  already  emigrated 
ler  with  no  trifling  capital  and  enterprize.     The  eastern  fron- 

of  Syria  may  be  easily  defined,  so  as  not  to  permit  any 
ler  perfidious  advances  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  towards  the 
tian  gulf.  The  commercial  treaty,  recently  concluded  with 
key,  should  be  also  so  extended  as  to  include  the  entire 
ant  within  its  provisions;  and  above  all,  there  should  be  the 
1  distinct  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  overland  passage  to 
a.  This  ought  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain  her  sine  qud 
in  the  matter.  Let  France  add  Tunis,  or  even  Morocco  if 
will,  t«  her  Algerine  regency;  but  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  or 
>ast  Alesandria  and  Suez,  must  be  so  fer  foound  to  the  in- 
its  of  England,  as  that  we  may  reckon  upon  our  mails  from 
dostan  through  Egypt,  with  not  less  certainty  ihan  letters, 
els,  and  passengers  find  their  way  from  Madras  to  Calcutta, 
e  again  we  repeat  that  all  the  Ottoman  terHr.nries  will  have 
^forward  to  be  treated  after  a  manner  analf^ous  to  that  with 
;h  we  treat  the  Nizam,  or  the  Nepaulese.  The  main  feature 
ifference  is,  that  affairs  which  in  India  are  essentially  and 
ly  British  questions,  are  with  regard  to  Turkey  European 
general  ones.  Both  the  sultan  .at  Stamboul,  and  the  pasha 
.Texanclria  must  submit  to  their  destinies.  Orientalism  and 
TiiSm  can  never  more  pretend  to  an  equality  with  Chnsten- 
,  Whetlier  the  crescent,  politically  speaking,  is  to  succumb 
le  cross,  or  the  cross  to  the  crescent,  is  no  longer  adhuc  stib 
celts.  Christianity,  even  as  to  its  mere  externals,  is  allied 
I  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  power.  Turkish,  Moslemio, 
itic,  and  African  principles  or  systems,  are  inherently  con- 
ed with  ignorant^,  and  ignorance  is  weakness.  Matters  must 
efore  take  their  course  accordingly. 

Ve  feel  so  much  interested  in  this  subject,  that  we  would  fain 
;Iude  our  article  witli  a  slight  sketch  of  Mr.  Wagliorn's  ideas, 
n  a  plan  of  permanent  communication  between  England  and 
ia,  through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.     Other  nations  are,  or 

become,  almost  equally  concerned  with  ourselves,  in  having 
rect  and  rapid  right  of  way  kept  open,  under  the  guarantee 
nternational  treaiies,  between  Hindostan  and  Europe.  In 
,  it  is  but  opening  an  old  channel,  ready  made  to  our  hands, 

a  forgotten  canal ;  and  about  to  be  used  once  more  with 
intages  never  before  dreamt  of  by  llie  ancients.  The 
tieman  just   mentioned  has  proposed  a  commencement  on 
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a  small  scale  at  first,  althougli  his  plan  is  capable  of  great 
extension.  He  suggests  that  two  steamers  of  dimensions  and 
capacities  equal  to  the  Great  Western,  should  perform  four 
annual  voyages  each,  between  Calcutta  and  Suez,  calling  at 
Madras  and  Ceylon ;  having  three  depots  only — that  is  to  say, 
one  at  the  capital  of  Bengal,  a  second  at  Trincomalee,  and  a 
third  at  Aden,  which  has  been  taken  lately  by  the  £ast  India 
Company.  He  has  put  upon  paper  the  following  scheme,  as  to 
the  time  to  be  occupied  oy  tbcs^  vessels  to  and  fro,  including 
stoppages : 


From  Calcutta  to  Suez  in  the  South 
Monsoon, 


Calcutta  to  Madras  will  occupy 
Stoppa^  at  ditto 
Madras  to  Trincomalee 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Trincomalee  to  Aden 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Aden  to  Suez  . 

Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez 
Stay  at  Suez^  say  a  day  and  half 


Total  of  days        31 


Day*. 

7 
1 

1 

.    2 
64 


From  Calcutta  to  Suez  in  the  North- 
East  Montoon. 


Calcutta  to  Madras  wiU  occupy 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Madras  to  Trincomalee 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Trincomalee  to  Aden 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Aden  to  Suez 


Days- 
5 
1 


i 
9 

0 

5i 


Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez      25 
Stay  at  Suez,  say  a  day  and  balf    1^ 

Total  of  days       26} 


Mr.  Waghorn  conceives  that  the  above  will  be  easy  work  for 
the  steamers ;  and  certainly  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
re>pect,  no  man  having  given  to  the  subject  one  tithe  of  the  atten- 
tion which  he  has.  He  professes  to  have  allowed  for  the  greater 
liability  to  injury  which  all  engines  must  incur  in  climates,  and 
under  circumstances,  such  as  those  which  will  attend  our  Grand 
Easterns,  until  a  new  generation  shall  have  grown  up  of  native 
engineers,  at  once  fond  of,  and  skilful  in  managing  very  valuable 
and  complicated  machinery. 

Fnm  Suez  to  CaieuUa  in  the  Nftk- 
East  Monsoon. 

From  Suez  to  Aden  will  occupy    5^ 
Stoppage  at  ditto  .  .    2 

Aden  to  Trincomalee  .        11 

Stoppage  at  ditto 
Trincomalee  to  Madras 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Madras  to  Calcutta   • 

Voyage  from  Suez  to  Calcutta 
Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez 

Total  voyage  to  and  fro,      days  55 


From  Suez  to  Calcutta  in  the  South- 
West  Monsoon, 

Dmys. 
From  Suez  to  Aden  will  occupy  5^ 
Stoppage  at  ditto  ,  ,    2 

Aden  to  Trincomalee  .  9 

Stoppage  at  ditto  .  .      ^ 

Trincomalee  to  Madras         .  2 

Stoppage  at  ditto  .  .       ^ 

Madras  to  Calcutta   .  .  5 

Voyage  from  Suez  to  Calcutta      24^ 
Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez      31 


Total  voyage  to  and  fro,      days  66^ 
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Our  readers,  remembering  that  there  \ 
one  days  in  every  quarter,  will  perceive 
will  leave  more  than  a  full  month  betw<     i 
Calcutta  to  refit,  collect  passengers,  ana  ] 
and  tear  of  engines.     However,  Mr.  \S 
following  table  of  times  for  departure 
for  both  the  steamers : 


1         ,  lor 

d  ]        f 

I       pr 


u 


Periods  of  leaving  Calcutta. 

1840. 
No.  1,  to  leave  on  or  about  1  Jan. 


No.  2, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


15  Feb. 
1  April. 

16  May. 
1  July. 

15  August. 
1  Oct. 
15  Nov. 


Periods  of  leaving  Suez. 

1840. 
No.  1,  to  leave  on  or  about  1  Feb. 


No.  2, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


15  March* 

1  May. 
15  June. 

1  August. 
15  Sept. 

1  Nov. 
15  Dec 


There  will  be  therefore  eight  trips,  or  four  voyages  to  and  firo^ 
for  each  vessel ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  coals  can  be 
put  down  for  fifty  shillings  a  ton  on  the  average  at  Aden,  Trin- 
comalee,  and  Calcutta,  as  things  are  now.  It  is  moreover  con-> 
fidently  expected,  that  in  two  years  more  the  Burdwan  mines 
will  furnish  them  at  the  capital  of  the  Bengal  presidency  as  low 
as  fifteen  shillings  per  ton,  and  of  a  quality  sufficiently  good  for 
the  purpose.  Wages  high  enough  to  tempt  engineers  into  Indian 
climates  form  the  grand  item  of  current  expenses ;  but  we  must 
now  glance  at  the  expected  returns. 

The  first  item  may  be  letters,  which  from  and  between  Europe, 
India,  and  China,  including  all  such  ports  as  Madras,  Calcutta, 
Canton,  Singapore,  Batavia,  and  the  like,  must  produce  at  least 
£30,000  a  year,  taking  800,000  as  the  total  annual  number, — a 
statement  more  than  warranted  by  experience.  Parcels  will  be 
something;  probably  not  less  than  £10,000  per  annum  ;  though 
Mr.  W.  only  calculates  upon  £8000.  Freightage  will  be  a  third 
source  of  income  not  to  be  despised,  at  least  for  all  light  goods, 
such  as  silks,  shawls,  toys,  trinkets  in  the  way  of  jewellery;  and 
even  for  indigo,  Mocha  coffee,  and  the  most  valuable  teas* 
Alexandria  would  revive,  as  under  the  Ptolemies,  in  becoming  a 
vast  depot  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  precious  commodities  of 
the  east.  Bulky  and  heavy  merchandize  will  ho  doubt  still  go  round 
the  Cape.  Yet  of  course  the  grand  source  of  remuneration  and 
profit  will  be  found  in  passengers.  Mr.  W.  divides  them  into 
three  classes,  we  understand,  and  would  arrange  them  for  forming 
an  estimate  thus : 


Numbers 

Classes. 

expected. 

First  class 

60 

Second  class 

40 

Steerage. 

50 

PassA^e-tnoney 

PanAge-money 

t^sttage-money 

between  Sues 

between  Sues 

between  Kues 

and  Calcutta. 

and  Madras. 

and  Ceylon. 

Total  of  each. 

£100 

£90 

£80 

5400 

80 

70 

60 

2800 

40 

36 

25 

1750 
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In  fact,  he  expects  about  £10,000  passage-money  in  each  trip 
from  India,  and  half  that  sum  on  the  outward  voyage.  Each  of 
the  Grand  Easterns,  therefore,  would  return  about  £60,000  per 
annum  under  this  head,  and  the  two  together  £  J  20,000.  Not 
that  this  would  be  clear  profit,  of  course;  while  as  a  gross  income 
it  cannot  fail  to  carry  considerable  weight.  The  comprehensive 
plan,  or  one  including  the  Bombay  passage,  would  have  to  be 
conducted  bv  a  third  steamer  plying  between  Bombay  and  Cey- 
lon. Freigfita^e  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  as  at  least  likely  to 
produce  £18,000  per  annum;  and  short  deck  passage-money 
£4000  more.  All  these  sources  taken  together  may  be  expected 
to  produce  an  annual  gross  return  of  about  £180,000;  quite 
sufficient,  we  humbly  conceive,  to  make  it  well  worth  while  for 
the  leaden  heads  of  our  Leadenhall  monopolists  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  this  matter  without  further  delay. 

Our  ingenious  adventurer  also  requests  attention  to  the  fact 
that  midway  between  India  and  r^ypt^  Aden  is  admirably 
situated  as  an  entrepot  for  all  those  articles  of  commerce  which, 
while  they  are  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, bear  a  high  and  steady  price  in  our  European  markets.  He 
confidently  anticipates  that  it  will  at  no  distant  period  have 
attracted  to  itself  the  greater  portion  of  the  coffee  and  gum  trade; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  gola-dust,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  of 
Arabia,  Socotra,  and  Zanguebar.  It  is  in  truth  more  conve- 
niently situated,  as  an  outlet  for  Mocha  coffee,  than  Mocha  itself. 
Such  arc  the  influences  of  our  flag,  that  already  several  merchants 
are  preparing  to  emigrate  thither  from  Juddah  and  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  to  which  may  be  added  the  expected  results  of 
the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey.  What  has  now  been 
said  will  be  found  confirmed  by  the  Report  of  Captain  Haines, 
printed  amongst  the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject 

^  Cape  Aden  is  a  high  rocky  promontory^  the  highest  peak  of  which 
is  1 77^  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountainous  cape,  when  viewed  at 
a  distance^  appears  an  island^  from  the  land  connecting  it  with  the 
main  being  exceedingly  low,  and  quite  a  swamp  in  the  neighourhood 
of  Khore  iVfuksa;  its  summit  forms  in  turreted  peaks^  having  ruined 
forts  and  watch  towers  upon  them;  the  hills  are  naked  and  barren, 
and  the  vallies  but  little  better ;  the  whole  \^ew,  however^  has  a  grand 
and  picturesque  appearance.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  cape  the 
town  of  Aden  is  situated,  near  the  sea^  from  whence  to  the  hills  there 
is  a  plain  of  gradual  ascent.  Surrounding  it  are  the  mountains^  form- 
ing an  amphitheatre. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Aden  was  called  the  Romanum  Em- 
porium, owing  to  its  commercial  celebrity  ;  Imt  there  is  now  not  more 
than  1)0  dilapidated  stone  buildings  in  the  town  ;  the  rest  are  cofrnmon 
cadjan  liuts,  the  whole  huddled  together  without  the  slightest  r^- 
larity,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  and  once  flourishing  city.    A 
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visitor,  when  looking  orer  the  remains  of  this  formerly  opulent  mer. 
cantile  emporium,  cannot  but  regret  the  causes  which  have  led  to  so 
great  a  change  in  the  course  of  a.  few  centuries.  Without  going  fur- 
rier back  than  the  timeofSolvman.wefind  Adenimmedintelyfixed  upon 
as  a  port  worthy  the  acquisition  and  conquest  of  the  Turks' and  Portu- 
guese; long  and  frequent  struggles,  with  great  slaughter,  took  place 
in  consequence  ;  and  the  town,  on  the  decline  of  power  between  these 
two  rival  and  ambitious  nations,  naturally  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
its  original  masters  the  Arabs,  a.d.  1730,  by  whose  bad  system  of 
government  (that  is  of  sole  monopoly,  united  with  tyranny  and  npprea. 
sion,  both  to  the  resident  merchant  and  visitor}  the  place  has  lost  its 
repute,  its  merchants  have  ijeen  driven  from  it,  and  it  is  now  a  mere 
miserable  village,  without  trade,  and  but  seldom  visited,  save  by  pass. 
ing  vessels,  who  anchor  for  protection  tn  its  tphndid  harbour.  In  feet, 
Aden  has  relapsed  from  her  former  eminence  into  poverty  and  misery. 
Its  scenery  has  been  compared  to  Cintia,  by  an  eminent  traveller;  biif, 
in  my  opinion,  to  create  such  an  idea,  associations  must  be  very  vivid, 
and  must  be  combined  with  other  causes,  than  with  the  view  before 
them.  That  it  was  once  a  flourishing  city  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for 
the  remains  of  its  walls,  baths,  tanks,  end  fortifications  are  still  visible, 
as  also  an  acqueduct,  which  must  have  been  built  at  great  expense  and 
labor :  it  is  16,320  yards  long,  the  depth  of  the  waterinurse  is  19 
inches,  and  breadth  16  inches;  its  whole  breadth  is  4  feet  six  inches; 
its  composition  is  red  brick  and  atone.  It  was  generally  oinsidered  a 
Roman  road,  until  the  place  was  surveyed,  when,  through  the  per. 
severing  exertion  of  the  late  Dr.  Halton,  the  truth  was  ascertained. 
This  great  undertaking  was,  I  think,  performed  by  the  Turks,  to  in- 
sure a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water  ta  the  then  increasing  ]iopulation 
of  Aden,  and  also  for  the  convenience  of  watering  their  gallics  and 
shipping  in  Aden  harbour;  besides,  what  confirms  me  in  the  idea, 
that  for  the  large  population  at  that  period  residing  there,  they  were 
cautious  of  not  trusting  too  implicitly  to  the  doubtful  seasons  for  rain, 
is  the  immense  labour  they  took  in  cutting  wells  through  the  rock,  to 
the  depth  of  from  50  or  60  feet,  and  even  to  120  feet :  and  still  fur- 
ther to  insure  a  large  supply  for  their  natural  and  luxurious  demands, 
they  built  tanks  in  the  vallies,  which,  when  filled  from  the  rain  run- 
ning down  from  the  moiintains  ran  over,  and  the  water  descended  into 
other  reservoirs,  built  at  a  less  elevation,  to  receive  and  preserve  it, 
and  so  on  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reservoirs. 

'  During  my  stay  at  Aden.  I  discovered  a  most  magnificent  road  lead- 
ing to  the  summit  of  Gtbul  .Shumsan,  by  which  we  ascended  to  visit 
the  fortifications.  A  wall  with  small  forts,  containing  reservoirs  for 
water,  originally  extended  along  the  whole  range,  but  it  has  by  time 
and  exposure  gone  to  decay ;  some  remains  only  are  visible.  The  road 
to  ascend  is  however  by  far  the  most  splendid  remain  of  antiquity  I 
have  seen.  It  commences  at  abont  900  or  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  built  of  large  stones  so  beautifully  laid,  that  in  some 
places  it  appears  as  if  three  centuries  had  not  misplaced  a  stone.  What 
SO  much  labour  and  expense  could  have  been  incurred  for,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  for  the  mountain  affords  a  most  perfect  barrier  for  the 
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security  of  the  town  :  but  it  at  once  convinces  a  penon  tliat  Aden  in. 
dood  must  have  been  a  place  of  the  utmost  importance,  uhen  they 
could  commence  aud  finish  in  such  a  masterly  style  so  great  an  under- 
takincr.  The  fortified  island  of  Seerah  would  with  the  British  be  a 
mo>t  important  point  of  defence.  It  is  elevated  above  the  sea  430 
feet ,  and  is  united  at  low  water  to  the  main,  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land. 
It  is  very  small,  but  l>eing  precipitous  and  easily  defended,  a  most  de- 
termined resistance  could  effectually  be  made  by  a  handful  of  men 
against  hundreds.  It  commands  the  eastern  bay  and  town  most  com. 
pletely. 

*  Aden  would  no  doubt  under  our  government,  soon  become  n  place 
of  the  first  mercantile  importance^  and  he  a  town  qfthejirsi  magnitude 
m  Arabidf  its  geograjihical  position  at  once  pointing  out  its  advan- 
tages, and  its  harUmr  lieing  not  only  safe  and  easy  of  access,  either  by 
day  or  nij;ht,  but  sutticiently  capacious  to  enable  an  immense  tieet  to 
ride  within  it  with  perfect  security.  The  towTi  of  Sennaa  is  only  se- 
ven or  eight  days'  journey  from  it  for  camels  with  merchandize :  the 
coffee  districts  are  actually  nearer  to  it  than  Mocha,  and  the  road  equally 
safe  and  ccnivenient.  Other  large  towns  in  Yemen  are  not  far  distant 
from  it,  and  tlie  rich  places  in  the  province  of  Hadhar-el-mout,  are 
open  for  its  trade.  Thus  in  every  point  of  vieiv  is  Aden  advantageovt; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  should  it  ever  belong  to  the  British,  in  a  few 
years  M(»cha  will  decline,  and  l>ecome  what  Aden  now  is. 

'  The  mountains  to  the  northward  of  Aden  produce  gnms,  frankin- 
cense, and  coffee,  which  would  soon  find  a  way  for  export  under  Bri. 
tisli  law.  Its  liarl)our  is  immediately  north  of  Burburra,  so  that  re*- 
sels  during  the  north.east  monsoon,  can  reach  it  with  produce  of 
Africa  in  twenty. four  hours,  and  return  with  British  or  Indian  pro^ 
duce  and  manufactures,  in  another  twenty  four  hours.  Such  facility 
must  have  its  advantages.  All  the  produce  of  Harrah,  and  other  large 
interi(»r  towns,  on  the  opposite  coast,  would  find  its  way  into  Aden  for 
exportation,  which  consists  of  coffee,  gums,  myrrh,  hides,  elephants* 
teeth  and  tusks,  gold  dust,  and  ostrich  feathers,  &c.,  Sec.  ;  in  return, 
our  piece  g(H)ds,  chintzes,  cutlery,  rice,  &c.,  cannot  fail  to  secure  a 
ready  market. 

'  The  province  of  Yemen  and  Hadhar-el-mout,  would  also  be  open 
for  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures  and  goods,  both  of  British 
and  Indian  ])roduce.  The  Surut  merchants.  Banians,  nay  even  Arab 
njerchants,  rrould  quit  Mocha  aud  other  places  for  Adeny  90  as  to  ensure 
themselves  greater  security  and  protection,  and  more  indulgent  and 
just  rule.  Aden,  from  containing  a  population  of  a  few  hundreds,  in 
miserable  hovels,  would  in  a  few  months  contain  thousands,  and  a 
fionrisliing  town  would  })e  seen  rising  up  upon  the  site  of  its  former 
magnificence. 

'  Situated  as  the  harbour  is,  a  ship  or  boat  can  at  all  seasons  visit  it, 
and  quit  it  with  facility  ;  but  it  is  not  so  from  Mocha,  for  (particularly 
in  January  and  ^Vbruary,)  if  a  merchant  vessel  once  enters  the  strait, 
and  arrives  at  Mocha,  she  must  either  proceed  upward  with  the 
southerly  and  incessant  gales,  or  remain  until  they  abate.  I  have 
known  vessels  iu  March^  April,  and  May,  six,  seveD,  and  eight  day8> 
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getting  from  Mocha  to  the  Straits,  a  distnnce  of  little  more  than  forty 
miles.  These  are  considerations  to  the  merchant  worthy  his  atten- 
tioo,  for  the  detention  is  not  his  only  annoyance :  bis  vessel  by  being 
mbleto  obtain  a  cargo  at  Aden,  will  save  the  great  wear  and  tear  which 
she  would  experience  on  her  return  from  the  sea,  unless  like  the  pre- 
sent Arab  merchant,  she  waited  fur  the  north  west  winds  in  June  and 
July  :  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that  when  blowing  at  Mocha  from 
south  by  east  a  hard  gale,  a  line  single-reefed  topsail  and  top-gallant 
breeze  ^om  east-north-east  will  be  blowing  at  Aden ;  in  the  former 
roadstead,  a  vessel  will  lie  with  a  whole  chain  on  end,  without  being 
able  to  communicate  with  the  shore  ;  when  at  the  same  time  in  Aden 
harbour,  she  will  be  within  a  few  yards  of  the  land,  in  perfectly  smooth 
water.  It  would  be  needless  to  remark  further  oh  Ihepoiition  of  Aden 
at  a  coal  depot, — but  as  a  sailor,  who  knows  the  place  from  long  ex- 
perience, it  will  not  be  considered  presumptimus,  if  I  observe,  that 
it  U  the  he»t  adapted  port  in  existpncefor  oar  overland  cammunication 
with  India,  via  tlie  Red  Sea.' — Parliamentary  Papers  on  Aden,  pp. 
92— 9t>. 

This  invaluable  port  is  now  in  our  possession.  In  February,  1837, 
its  natives  plundered  and  otherwise  maltreated  ibe  shipwrecked 
crew  of  a  Madras  vessel  called  the  Doria  Dowlut.  Reparation 
was  of  course  demanded ;  when  after  many  protocols,  a  bargain 
came  to  be  agreed  upon,  whereby  the  Sultan  of  the  country  sold 
the  town  and  harbour,  with  the  little  island,  and  all  adjacent  for- 
tifications to  the  East  India  Company,  for  an  allowance  of  8700 
dollars  per  annum.  In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  a  proper  party 
went  from  one  of  our  presidencies  to  take  possession,  when 
treachery  petting  better  of  their  pr«dence,  the  Arabs  had  con- 
cocted a  scheme  for  cutting  off  the  British  to  a  man.  The  mas- 
sacre was  prevented  through  a  providential  discovery;  and  hence 
•■ar  arose  between  the  Company  and  its  barbarian  adversaries. 
Early  in  the  present  year,  after  a  gallant  action,  Aden  was  cap- 
turea,  and  has  now  been  ceded  to  us  in  full  sovereignty :  and  all 
that  remains  is  that  its  importance  both  as  a  packet-station  and 
an  entrepot  of  commerce,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  settling 
the  Turkish  question.  Our  objects  we  trust  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood, as  to  the  mighty  interests  at  issue.  We  wish  to  see 
both  our  country  and  the  whole  oriental  world  deriving  every 
possible  advantage,  which  circumstances  will  aiford  them,  without 
injustice.  That  peace  above  all  should  be  preserved,  is  thedesiro 
of  our  heart:  and  we  further  feel  satisfied,  that  the  nearer  India 
is  brought  to  Europe,  the  sooner  and  the  more  completely  will 
the  religion  and  civilization  of  the  latter  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  former.  The  rendering  therefore  Egypt  a  transit  country 
ought,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  constitute  a  main  feature  in  aU 
Mediterranean  and  Oriental  arrangements.  With  regard  to  other 
matters,  we  are  quite  ready  to  recognize  the  independency  and 
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AncitHi  Ckristumilt/.     By  the  Author  of 'Spiritual  Despotism,'  Xoa. 
1,2,3.     London:  Jackson  and  Walford.     1839. 

The  author  appears  to  promiiie  two,  or  perhaps  three,  more  numbers. 
We  feel  debarred  from  reviewing  cm  incompleli*  work,  although  what 
has  already  appeared  is  a  whole,  taken  by  itself;  but  we  cannnt  defer 
any  longer  to  call  our  reader's  attentioa  to  this  intt^reating  niid  auttpi-. 
dons  production. 

It  18  professedly  written  against  the  new  High  Church  school  of 
divinity  ;  whom  it  attacks  with  weapons  hitherto  used  by  none  of  their 
opponents.  Instead  of  contending  against  these  modern  divines,  or 
assailing  tradition  by  abstract  topics,  he  comes  directly  to  the  question, 
'  What  if  that  doctrine  which  they  are  calling  on  us  to  adopt  ?'  Their 
golden  age  is  the  Nicene  era  ;  their  teachers,  the  Nicene  theologianB  ; 
meaning  hereby,  chiefly  those  of  the  fourth  century,  but  also  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  third.  This  our  author  denotes  as  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, in  opposition  to  apotlofic  Christianity,  He  urges  that  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  picking  and  choosing  at  our  will ;  of 
irhich  the  Oxford  divines  are  thoroughly  awaie,  although  they  are  now 
translating  select  treatises  of  their  favorite  writers  so  as  to  give  a  most 
partial  exhibition  of  the  system.  This  work  ie,  then,  intended  to  bring 
strongly  into  view  such  cardinal  points  of  the  N'iccne  theology  as  its 
modem  votaries  are  fain  to  keep,  for  the  present,  in  the  bnck  ground. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  Ike  merit  of  Firffiniti/  ;  which  the  author 
shows  to  be  the  great  pivot  of  the  system.  From  it,  or  with  it,  fol- 
lowed unbounded  fanaticism,  shocking  diuolulenea,  degradation  and 
perversion  of  the  moral  principle,  fAecr/i&acyo/  the  clergy,  atcelie  prac- 
tices :  also  monachitm,  and  conventual  establishments,  alternating 
between  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  and  rigorous  cruelty.  With  mona. 
cbism  grew  up  legends  anajiilie  miracles  innumerable,  and  the  entire 
science  (so  to  say)  of  dfmonology.  The  same  fanaticism,  overflowing 
in  another  channel,  produced  extravagant  honors  to  martyrdom,  inso- 
lent assumption  of  spiritual  authority  by  confeuoTM,  miracles  wrought 
by  relics,  and  unbounded  superstition  concerning  the  eucharist.  Mean- 
while the  church  was  practically  divided  into  two  classes,  saints  and 
common  Christians,  the  fanatical  will-worship  of  the  former  being  a 
sort  of  justification  of  worldliness  in  the  latter;  and  certainly  a  dis- 
couragement of  all  genuine  virtue  and  piety.  Amid  these  antichristian 
absurdities  the  gosjiel  of  the  grace  of  God  was  lost  r  nay,  the  ability  to 
understand  the  Scripture  was  almost  destroyed.  False  meanings  were 
put  on  its  terms  ;  thus  chastily  and  purity  were  understood  solely  of 
the  unmarried  state  ;  saints  were  interpreted  as  indicating  the  select 
inner  church:  all  the  promises  were  appropriated  to  them  alone.  A 
mystical  mode  of  exposition  was  introduced,  contemptible  for  its  pue. 
rility,  but   fatally  alluring,  and  turning  holy  writ  into  a  series  of 
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riddles  or  quibbles.  Such  practices,  according  to  onr  a'^tbf>r.  bid 
alreiidy  reached  a  fearful  height  in  the  third  centnnr  :  and  the  tl'.< 
eminent  d<xrtors  of  the  fourth  exerted  all  their  strength  to  suppii'n  iie 
entire  system  of  error. 

Mr.  Taylur  does  not  merely  auert ;  he  proves  this  :  so  proves  ::. 
that  '.ve  do  not  apprehend  bis  opponents  will  choi>se  to  meet  the  zr.i\z 
ar;£ument.  They  will  probably  attack  only  secondary  que^titir.?.  «';ch 
a?*  his  opinion  that  the  merit  attached  to  virginity  rose  out  %}i  Goric 
df>ctrine,  imbibed  unawares  by  the  church,  while  in  conflict  with  lYj. 
heresy.  According  to  him,  '  Buddhism  and  Brahminism  '  formed  the 
two  elements  of  that  monkery  which  all  the  great  saints  of  the  tu-urth 
century-  lauded  to  the  skies.  Against  this  unplea»ing  thought  the 
new  Xicenists  will  perhaps  exert  their  chief  efforts.  The  Author  hjs 
also  made  himself  somewhat  vulnerable  to  an  uncandid  adversary-  by  ^ 
needless  show  of  paradox  in  some  of  his  statements,  and  by  an  apparent 
vacillation  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  ^spiritual  character  of  these 
ancient  diWnes.  We  are  bound  also  to  sav  that  some  of  his 
allusions  to  the  Dissenting  body  are  far  from  being  in  good  ta<te. 
But  in  Mj  concise  a  notice,  the  minor  blemishes  which  strike  us 
in  the  work  disappear  in  comparison  icith  its  sterling  merits  We 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  attain  the  wide  circulation  to  which  its  learn, 
in^r.  its  sobriety  and  tone  of  sound  virtue,  its  general  candor^  its  genuine 
reli<:ious  spirit,  and  the  high  importance  of  its  topic,  entitle  it ;  and 
we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  first  number  is  already  out  of  print 
In  our  opinion  that  number  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  two  others: 
we  hope  that  the  purchasers  of  the  first  will  lose  no  time  in  ordering 
the  rest. 

In  concluding,  we  would  remark,  that  the  general  ailment  might 
operate  to  drive  into  Romanism  those  who  are  so  infatuated  with  their 
tradition  as  to  hold  it  at  any  cost :  and  this  gives  great  importance  to 
thiit  part  of  the  investigation  which  traces  home  to  Gnosticism.  Plato- 
nisni.  Buddhism,  Soofecism,  (for  all  appear  to  possess  the  common 
element,)  the  ascetism  of  the  ancient  church.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the 
subject  deserves  to  be  developed  and  enforced  with  the  author's  utmtst 
power ;  for  to  trace  historically  the  parentage  of  the  error  is  the  most 
forcible  of  confutations  to  the  votaries  of  tradition. 


The  Evangelist,  An  Itinerant  Ministry  shown  to  be  the  Ministry  of 
the  Sew  Testament  ;  and  a  Compulsory  Itinerary  proved  to  be  L'n- 
scriptural  and  fatal  to  the  Religious  Liberty  'of  Ministers  and 
Churches,  Also  Remarks  upon  a  Trust- Deed,  Proposed  to  the 
Wesley  an  Association,  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  Oxicron. 
8vo.  pp.  37.     London  :   1839, 

The  gist  of  this  pamphlet,  which  the  title  we  have  just  copied  so 
fully  describes,  lies  in  its  bearing  on  a  deed  poll,  by  which,  it  seems, 
with  a  sort  of  hereditary  infatuation,  that  child  of  Methodism,  the 
Wesleyan  Association,  is  about  to  bind  itself — we  were  going  to  say  in 
swaddling,  but  we  should  rather  say  in  funeral  bands.  The  writer  of 
it  argues  most  justly,  and  we  think  unanswerably^  against  this  crushing 
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of  Cliristiaa  liberty,  and  fettering  of  eyangelical  truth  ;  and  we  should 
be  truly  happy  to  see  the  men,  wlio,  for  freedoin's  sake,  have  broken 
awav  from  the  fearful  tyranny  of  one  Conference,  shunning,  with  en- 
lightened and  uu  conquerable  hatred,  the  constitution  of  another.  It 
is  little  to  the  credit  either  of  their  heads  or  tht^ir  hearts,  ihut  it  xhoiild 
be  said  of  them,  that  their  stru^les  against  the  domination  of  othen 
bave  been  intended  only  to  enthrone  themselves.  The  proceeds  of 
Omicron's  letter  are  appropriated  to  a  Sabbath-school  library. 

Medical  Notet  and  Reflection*.     By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
London ;  Ijingman  and  Go.     8vo.     1839. 

Dr.  Holland's  book  is  exclusively  devoted  ta  the  elucidation  of  niedicsl 
subjects,  end  its  special  professional  bearing  precludes  us  from  giving  it 
more  than  a  brief  and  cursory  notice.  Its  clainis  to  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  are  founded  on  its  embodying  the  results  of 
twenty  years  medical  practice  in  London,  and  the  reflections  on  the 
number  of  facts  accumulated  during  this  petiud.  There  is  no  surer 
method  of  testing  the  truth  of  theoretical  vien's  than  a  careful  retro- 
Bpect  of  materials  thus  collected — and  a  generalization  of  them — if 
executed  in  an  impartial  and  philosophical  spirit,  will  rarely  fail  to 
secure  valuable  results.  'False  experience  is  tlie  prevailing  corruption 
of  medical  science,  and  were  Dr.  Hotbnd's  example  more  frequently 
followed,  of  patiently  registering  focts,  and  suspending  for  a  similar 
period  the  conclusions  derived  from  them,  we  should  rarely  witneis 
the  promulgation  of  vague  and  immature  opinions,  which  obstruct  the 
pn^ress  of  truth,  impair  testimony,  and  serve  only  to  mislead.  The 
author  does  not  indulge  in  speculative  inquiry,  but  treats  practically  a 
series  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  absence  of  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  strict  elementary  knowledge,  renders  the  work  ill-adapted 
for  the  medical  student;  but  the  scientiBc  medical  practitioner  will 
collect  much  that  is  useful  from  the  several  topics  treated  on,  and  will 
gather  many  valuable  hints  to  guide  him  in  some  of  the  embarrassing 
and  anomalous  cases  which  he  may  encounter  in  private  practice.  The 
style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  very  free  from  the  ambiguous  exprewioos 
which  afford  so  convenient  a  shelter  for  loose  and  undefined  notions. 


Choral  Ptalmodjf  for  the  Church  and  the  Family;  consisting  of 
Seventy-Eight  Original  Melodies  ;  tn  Four  Parts,  with  an  Accont- 
panitnent  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte  ;  written  eipreuly  for  the 
Peculiar  Measures  Conlnitied  m  the  '  Church  and  Home  Psalmody,' 
of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Judkin.  M.A.     By  I.  Cobbin. 

Mr.  Judkin  has  laudably  employed  his  poetical  talents  in  furnishins 
his  con^iregation  with  a  '  Church  and  Home  Psalmody'  well  adapted 
for  i<ll  the  purposes  of  worship,  whether  public  or  domestic ;  nor  baa 
he  been  less  attentive  in  providing  appropriate  meWies  to  bis  beauti- 
fully simple  compositions.  To  Mr.  Cobbin  both  the  'minister  of 
Somers  Chapel '  and  his  large  circle  of  friends  are  greally  indebted  fiir    ' 
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uniting  the  gratification  of  refined  taste  with  the  hallowed  enjoyment 
of  devout  feelings. 

These  melodies  have  the  merit  of  amplest  adaptation  to  the  words 
for  which  they  were  composed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  be 
rendered  availahle  for  other  words  of  the  same  measure,  and  possessing 
a  similar  character.  As  Mr.  Judkin*8  work  is  chiefly  restricted 
to  his  own  congregation,  this  is  a  consideration  of  importance 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  introduce  the  music  into  their  public 
services  or  to  adapt  it  to  a  psalmody  of  their  own.  The  varied 
character  of  the  compositions  considering  the  narrow  limits  prescriW 
to  their  author,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  and  power,  hut 
he  has  abundant  resources  in  himself.  While  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  melodies  may  be  used  either  in  puhlic  worship  or  in  families 
where  sacrcvl  music  is  cultivated,  a  few  of  them  must  he  considered  as 
exclusively  domestic.  This,  indeed,  the  author  mentions  in  his  pre. 
face. 

Throughout  these  varied  productions  Mr.  Cobbin  has  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  true  choral  style,  to  the  exclusion  of  imitations  and  other  gross 
violations  of  that  majestic  simplicity  which  ought  preeminently  to 
characterize  public  worship.  On  the  whole,  our  opinion  is  that  Mr. 
Cobbin  has  produced  a  work  on  the  true  principles  of  musical  compo- 
sition  and  good  taste. 


The  Inquirer.     October,  1839.     ArL  The  Plymouth  Brethren  and  the 
Eckctic  Review,     London  :  J.  Dumas. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  till  next  month  an  article  which 
we  had  prepared  in  re])ly  to  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  this 
paper.  In  the  meantime  we  request  our  readers  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  Inquirer  for  October,  that  they  may  be  fully  competent  to  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  the  strictures  we  shall  submit  to  them  on  our  next 
appearance. 


Etterars  Sntelltgenre. 

In  the  Press, 

Dr.  Johnson  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Histon' of  the  British  Sponges 
nnrl  Corallines.  To  be  printed  and  illustr;>ted  in  tlie'same  st^-le  as  his  History 
of  the  Hritish  Zooplix  les,  t(»  whieh  this  New  Work  may  be  considered  as  i 
Supplenieni,  .-uhI  as  conipletinfr  his  original  design. 

Nearly  ready  for  publiration,  in  two  volumes  octivo,  'Discourses  on 
Special  Occasions.'  By  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  M'All,  of  Manchester,  with  s 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

In  a  few  days  will  he  puhlislicd,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  'The  Maiden  Mo- 
°"I,.  '  '-.".*'».  l"^-'"*^  Queen.' 

ppeciallv  on 
«Tis.- 
Edwaid 


Continental  India,  TravelllDg  Sketches,  and  Historical  Recollections,  lllus~ 
trating  the  Antiquity,  Religion,  Btid  Mnnners  of  the  Hindoos,  the  extent  of 
Brilish  Conquests,  Mid  the  Progresa  of  MiBsionary  Operations.  Bj  J,  W. 
Massie,  M.R.S.A.     Two  tuIs. 

Jttsl  Ptttlished. 

Finden's  Tableaux:  the  Iris  of  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Art,  for  1840.  Illus- 
strated  with  Engravings  bv  W.  and  £.  Kinden,  from  Paintings  by  J.  Browne. 
Edited  by  Mai?  Russell  T^itford. 

Gems  of  Beauty  Displayed  in  a.  Series  of  Twelve  litfhly  finished  Engrav- 
ings  on  Various  Subjects.  From  Designs  by  Edward  Corbould,  Esq.  With 
Fanciful  Illustrations  in  Verse.     By  the  Coiinle-ss  of  Blessingtoo, 

Heaili's  Book  of  Beauty  for  lB+0.  With  beautifully  finished  EogravingB 
from  Drawings  by  the  first  Artists.     Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

The  Keepsjike  for  1840.     Edited  by  The  Lndy  E.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1840.  Windsor  Castle  and  it£  Environi. 
By  Leitcli  Ritchie,  Esq.  With  fifteen  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  after 
Original  Designs. 

Foreei-Me-Not ;  a  Christinas,  New  Yeoi's,  and  Birthday  Present  for  1840. 
Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl. 

The  Oriental  Annual ;  containing  a  Series  of  Tales,  Legends,  and  Historical 
Romances.  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  With  Engravinga  by  W.  and 
E.  Finden,  from  Sketches  bv  the  Author  iind  Cnplain  Meadows  Tjiylor. 

Friendship's  OtTering  j  and  Winter's  Wreath  :  a  Clirislmas  and  New  Vear'i 
Present  for  1840. 

The  Little  Forget-Me-Nol. 

The  Redeemer.     A  Poem.     By  William  Howorth. 

Mariainnc,  the  Last  of  the  Asmonean  Princesses:  a  Historical  NotcI  of 
Palestine. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Orcahnm;  Compiled  chiefly  from  his 
Correspondence  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  State-Paper  Office  ■  including 
Notices  of  many  of  his  Contemporaries.  With  Illustrations.  By  John  W. 
Burgon     Two  vols. 

Hisiorj'  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  By  S.  A.  Dunham,  VoL  II. 
(Liir.lncr'a  Cveloptedia.) 

An  Eiicyelopwdia  of  Rural  Sports.     By  D.  P.  Blaine.     Part  II. 

Ward's  Library  of  Standard  Divinity.  A  Short  Exjilanation  of  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  By  D.  Dickson,  A.M.  Reprinted  from  the  Edison 
of  1640. 

Tmcts  for  the  People,  designed  to  Vindicate  Religious  and  Christiui 
Liberty.  No.  1.  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  FccleaiaBtical  Causes.  By 
John  Milton. 

Sermons  on  Faith  and  Practice.     By  the  Rev.  George  Clayton, 

The  Fathers  have  no  Authority  to  determine  Articles  of  Faith.  An  Essay 
delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford,  October  16,  1839.  Being  one  of 
two  Exercises  read  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity.  By  ThouBS 
Byrth,  D.D. 

Letters  from  Germany  and  Belgium.     Bj'  An  Autumn  Touijst, 

The  Question,  Will  "Ciirist's  Reign  during  the  Millennium  be  Personal? 
An.'-wered  from  Scripture.     By  Charles  Morrison. 

Universal  Redemption  Considered.  B3'  the  Author  of '  Parental  Responsi- 
bility.' 

A  Coinparntlve  View  of  Ancient  History;  Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the 
Contemporary  History  of  the  Nations  of  Antiquity,  &c.     By  Joshua  Toulmin 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Some  Parts  of  Oeolo^cal 
Science.     By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D,,  F.G.8. 
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A  Xi'w  F.xplanatory,  Astronomical,  Commercial,  and  Gcneralk  X.^ 
Alrmin.K-k  fur  J  In-  Vwir  1840.     Bv  J.  Rowliothnm,  F.R.A.S. 

Ciill.i  rt's  .M«Mlem  Atlas  of  the  £arth.     With  Descriptive  Letter  Pkes.  By 
Hi'iiry  Incf,  M.A. 

'1  111'  I>i.s«-«>very  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the  Tenth  Century.  By 
Ji»tiua  Toi'hiiin  Smith. 

Tlic  Cimirrepational  Calendar  and  Familv  Almanac  for  1840. 

Nnttw  i»n  Siiiiih-Ainerii'an  AflTairs.     By  ^V^.  B.  Boyce. 

Socialism,  in  its  Moral  Tendencies,  compared  with  Christianity,  the Sec<xi 
of  Three  Lectures  on  Socialism,  delivered  at  the  Baptist  Cliapel,  Leeds.  By 
J.  K.  Giles. 

A  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Langfuntvc,  for  the  Use  of  Colleircs  and  Schpob; 
contain itisf,  1.  A  Greek  Lexicon  ;  2.  An  English-Greek  Lexicon.  To^Vii^- 
is  preilxcil  A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Lan^uaj^.     Bv  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

Giles,  IJ..l>. 

Syiielinmolop^-:  lieinjf  A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Chronology,  and  My- 
thology of  the  Ancient  Esr^-ptians,  Greeks,  and  Phoenicians,  and  the  Hrir- 
nioiiy  between  the  Chronology  of  those  Nations  and  that  of  the  Holy  Scn|>- 
tnres.  With  an  Ap)>endix  containing  Tables  of  Synchronology,  Genealogies. 
&c.     By  tlie  Kev.  Charles  Crosthwaite. 

CoUins's  Cheap  Kdiiion.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soiil, 
by  1*.  I)o<l«Iri(li;e,  D.I).  With  an  Intmductory  Essay  by  John  Foster.  Pri- 
vate Thniii>hts  on  ReIi<:ion.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  With  an  locmduc- 
torv  Kfjsav  hv  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D. 

Hf-itish  India  in  its  Relation  to  the  Decline  of  nindooium  and  the  Profn'oss 
of  Christianity  ;  eontaining  Remarks  on  the  Mnnncn,  Customs,  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  lVo]»le  ;  on  the  eflecis  wliieh  Idolatry  has  ptoduceA;  on  tie 
Siipp(»rt  which  the  British  Government  has  afibrded  to  tneir  Suptrstitiois  ; 
on  Kdneation  aiid  the  medium  through  'which  it  should  be  given.  By  tl.e 
Rev.  W.  Campbell. 

l*resi<lent  K«l wards  on  Revivals  of  Reli^on,  containing  also  a  faithful  Xar- 
rativf  of  the  Surprising  Work  of  God  m  the  Conversion  «if  many  Imntire J 
StJiils  in  Northampton  and  the  neighlumring  Towns  and  VilL-igc"*  of  New 
Ilanip.shire,  in  New  Enyland.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  l>r. 
Pal  tun  and  Kev.  J.  A.  James. 

Narntives  of  Revivals  of  Religion  in  Scotlind,  Irclnnd,  and  Wales. 

^Memoir  of  Mrs.  S;irah  Louisa  Taylor;  or  an  Illustration  uf  the  Wori:  of 
the  Ihily  Spjrir  in  Awakening.  Renewing,  and  S;inctifying  the  Heart.  By  L:t 
Joiie<,  A.AL,  New  York.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Nathaniel  Pattr- 
son.  D.D. 

TraTJsplanted  Flowers  :  or  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Rumpffand  the  Dnchess  Pe 
Bntirlie.     With  an  Ap])endix.     By  Robert  Baird. 

Doild's  Church  History  of  Enghmd  from  the  Commencement  of  the  six- 
teciiih  Century  to  the  Revolution  in  lOdR.  Wiih  Notes,  Additions,  and  a 
Continuation  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney,  F.S.A.     Vol.  I.  and  II. 

liriiish  Quadrupeds. 

A  Collection  for  Junior  Clrisscs,  consisting  of  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse,     liy  Andrew  Veiteh 

The  Minieles  in  Kgypt,  Sketches  of  Socialism,  and  other  Poems.  By  George 
Beddoni. 

The  Council  of  Trent :  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  tbiii 
Ass» mblv;  and  ilhistrating  the  Spirit  .ind  Tendency  of  Popery. 

Christian  Lyrics  :  Select  Poems  on  New  Testament  SuhjcctiB. 
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hdamt,  R«T.  T.,  Expositioa  o{  Mcond 
•pii^e  of  P«ter,  reviMd  b;  Rev.  J. 
SliermeD,  651  i  origin  of  tbe  poblici- 
tion,  ib.;  charHCter  and  spirit  or  the 
or,  65t ;  unsuitabilit;  of  (he  work 


for  d 


),  653; 


r  fault* 


■Itendin^  . 
Aucieat  CbriBtisnity,  731. 
Annuals,  (lie,  69t ;  general  character 
well  BDderstood,  it.;  Finden's  Ta- 
bleaui,  693 ;  commeiided,  it.;  Healh'a 
Genu  of  Beaui;,  ib.;  Thi  RaUtr,  694 } 
Lidii  al  ktrtaiUtte.ib,;  Book  of  Beau- 
ty, 695  ;  Lme  lang.  ib^  Lave  and  Na- 
ture, 696.;  The  Keepsalie,  697  ;  L,(- 
Mn  s/  Lodjf  lUckil  Ruueli,  ib.;  Lamtnt 
af  tkt  Irish  Emigrant,  699  ;  Heath'. 
Fictureaqne  AddiuI,  700;  impritm- 
mtntifJamal.afSaitbind.70l;  the 
Forget-Me-Not,701 ;  A  vmonofTmb; 
703  ;  the  Oriental  Annual,  704 ; 
Frieadehip'a  Offering,  704 ;  Liltle 
Forget- Me-Not,  ib. 
Are  we  Proteatsnta?  166;  object  in- 
tended in  the  leiiew,  iA.;  confbnnit/ 
with  oonconformiag  principle!,  170; 
Dr.  Helley't  Tiews  on  the  *ame  lub- 
jec[,  trtrmt,  17I4  Dr.  Watdlaw  00 
the  vaasalage  of  a  parliemenUiy 
church,  extract,  17S ;  difficulties  aiia- 
ing  froiu  trust  deeds,  174  \  property 
in  buililiugs  conadtutes  an  endow- 
ment, ITS  ;  peculiarities  of  Baptist 
and  PedabapUst  trust  deeds,  177  ;  in. 
coDeia(ency  of  such  deeds  with  the 
principles  of  Dissent,  178  -,  depend- 
ence of  Dissent  on  argument,  179; 
Eefotmation  viewed  by  Dissenteia  as 
incomplete,  130;  an  objection  to  the 
argument  replied  to,  181  j  evil  ten- 
dencies of  trust  deeds  in  promoting 
disunion,  1^1 ;  difficulty  ariaing  from 
the  defection  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  met,  185 ;  tendency  of  Che 
propaBed  improTements  on  the  spread 
of  Cliriatian  unity,  186.  [Correspond- 
ence respecting,  482.] 
Auchterarder  Case,  the,  314;  war  of 
parties  at  present  clearly  deGned,  ib. ; 
singulai  position  of  the  cfasrches  of 
England  and  Scotland  Coward  each 
other,  16. ;  war  of  opinions  equally 
singular,  J15  ;  present  state  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  deeply  interesting, 
£16;  results  of  her  past  claima  la 
independence,  ii. ;  patrons  tlepriTed 
in  1890  of  their  former  rights,  317; 
tppreatn (alive  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
General  Aassmbly,  218 ;  recent  eii- 
VOL.    VI. 


donees  of  grasping  power,  lit ;  im- 
pulse given  to  the  church  by  voluntary 
associations,  it. ;  queelion  of  the  sho- 
liliou  of  patroniue,  tSO  ;  veto  set,  ih.; 
preienution  and  collnCion,  311 ;  non- 
duct  of  paCrons,  ib. ;  lurrendar  of  in- 
dependence bv  the  church,  338  ;  true 
charactpr  of  laj  patronage,  16. ;  pre- 
of  (he  question,  3!4  ;  Cases 
and  Leihendy,  925 ; 
B'ArcA  the.thurch  ii  nsu>  placed, 
iportunce  of  the  question,  337- 


of  Auchlerardi 


of   Scotland    t 

creetfld  and  coerced  by 

3^9  ;  qualified  views  of  the  lib^rlj 
of  the  people,  :!30  ;  occurrence  of  the 
Auchtemrder  Case  rematkablo,  231  ; 
hnppj    eW(e   of    volnn(ary   churches, 

liaplia't  Uni 


Bathi 


i(  of  (he  procted- 
...  uic  inpiitj--aeven(h  annual 
n  of,  481. 

I.  Rev.  K,  B.,  Rules  and  Eier- 
cises  on  the  right  use  of  the  Latin 
Subjancliie  Mood,  237. 
eche,  H.  T,  Db  Iji,  Report  of  llifl 
Ueology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
\Ves(  Somerset,  705.;  judicioas  man- 
agement of  the  GoTCrLunenC  Trigono- 
me(ricnl  sorvey,  ib. ;  diatinguiahed 
geological  character  of  (he  author,  ib,; 
analysis  of  the  work,  ib.,   il  itj. ;  its 


value,  707. 


nien 


of  King  James  I., 
liv  Ur.  Godfrey  Goodman,  91 ;  sketch 
of  the  author,  ib.,  el  tea. ;  conduct  of 
Laud,  ib.  ,-  conduct  of  Cromwell,  92  i 
isy  of  Goodman  to  popery,  93; 


of  (he  I 


,  ib.;  <i 


abah,  94;  doctrini  ^  .... 
populnrift),  93  ;  affection  of  the  author 
for  king  Jomea,  (6, ;  gunpowder  plol, 
96  ;  dmrriplion  tf  Percy  and  ttheri  of 
Ihe  compiratori,  ib,;  account  of  Lord 
Bacon,  ulriicrC,  99;  hii  leiler  ta  tim 
king,  100  ;  apiitU  from  prince  Charla, 
\a\.-,leller}nm  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  (nUt 
u'l/r,  ib.;  character  of  Mr.  Drewer'a 
no(es  appended  to  the  memoir,  103, 

Iricisli  Museum,  synopsis  of  contents  of, 
sea  London  Eihibitions. 

trougham.  Lord,  HiaCorical  Sketcbsi  of 
Statesmen  who  flourished  in  tha  tima 
of  George  JIL,  104;  contents  of  Cha 
volnmes  miscellaneani  and  attnotirs, 
ib.;  interest  conntoted  with  Ihe  ti 
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of  George  III.,  16.;  its  inAuenoe  od 
political  morality,  extract,  ib,;  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Chatham,  extract,  106 ; 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  extract,  108 ;  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  extract,  109 ;  Home 
Tooke,  Itl  't]  present  position  of 
the  author,  113;  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  injurious,  1 13 ',  his  im- 
periousness  and  impatience  of  contra- 
diction,' ib, ;  his  exclusion  from  the 
cabinet,  114  ;  his  present  conduct 
censured,  ib, ;  disappointment  as  to 
the  ministry,  115;  means  by  which 
Lord  B.  may  recoyer  his  position, 
116. 

Brown,  John  £.,  Modem  Protestant 
Church  Courts  Unmasked^  121  ;  Bri- 
tish ignorance  of  American  churches, 
ib. ;  general  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, ISS ;  origin  of  ecclesiastical 
judicature,  ib, ;  reyiew  of  their  affairs, 
11^3,  et  seq, ;  Methodists,  1 24;  first 
general  conference,  Vi5i  reform  of  its 
constitutioD,  ib, ;  their  conduct  in 
reference  to  slavery,  136 ;  official  or- 
gan of  the  Methodist  body,  ib.;  con- 
duct of  the  conference  of  1836,  127  ; 
present  state  of  the  body,  ib,  ;  Pres- 
byterians, 128  ;  origin  of  the  General 
Assembly,  ib, ;  difficulty  in  reference 
to  slavery,  ib. ;  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, 129  ;  results  of  public  societies, 
130  ;  division  in  tbe  body,  131 ;  cha- 
racter of  their  journals,  ib. ;  assembly 
of  1837,  132  ;  present  state  of  the 
Presbyterian  churcli,  133 ;  Episcopa- 
lians, 135  ;  property  in  New  York, 
t6.;  divisions  among  them,  ib.;  silence 
on  slavery,  136  ;  their  increase  ac- 
counted for,  137;  dissenting  ministers 
converted  to  Episcopacy,  t6.;  influeuoe 
of  prelacy,  ib, ;  American  love  of 
liberty,  138 ;  character  of  religions 
newspapers,  ib.;  religious  revivals, 
139  ;  churches  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  ib,;  prevalence  of  world- 
Iv-mindedness,  140 ;  participation  of 
vie  churches  in  slavery,  ib,;  law-snit 
between  litigant  parties  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  141  ;  character  of 
the  advocate  of  the  old  school  party, 
ib. 

Brown,  Dr.  J.,  Supplementary  Notes  to 
the  third  edition  of  the  Law  of  Christ 
respecting  civil  obedience,  606. 

Bryce,  Dr.  J.,  The  Present  Position  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  see  Auchte- 
rarder  Case. 

Buxton,  T.  F.,  The  African  Slave-trade, 
306  ;  past  enthusiasm  of  Englishmen 
on  the  subject,  ib. ;  revival  of  the 
evil,  307  ;  exemplary  candor  of  the 
author,  ib, ;  analysis  of  the  volume, 
ib,,  et  seq. ;  oumoer  of  Africans  an- 


nually sold  as  slsTes,  308  ;  influence 
of  the  trade  on  tbe  depopulation  of 
Africa,  extract,  309  ;  sufferings  of  the 
slaves  on  their  march,  extract,  ib, ;  on 
board  ship,  extract,  310 :  conduct  of 
Britain,   311;    British   and   Foreign 
Anti- slavery  Society,  Sl3  ;   prospect 
of  the  entire  destruction  of  slavery, 
ib. 
Carpenter.  Dr.  L.,  Apostolical  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  505  ;  neutral  ground 
occupied  by  the  woric,  ib, ;  its  correct 
spirit,  t6.;  importance  of  such  works, 
ib, ;  their  tendency,  506  f  analysis  of 
the  volume,  508,  et  eeq, ;   length  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  ib,;  chronology 
of  Matthew  and  Lake,  509 ;   Greek 
words  modified  br  the  author,  510 ; 
advantages  derived  from  reading  the 
gospels   together,  511;   time  of  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, 1*6. ;  criticism  on  the  work,  512  ; 
omissions,  ib.;  Matthew's  Gospel  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  ib. ;  vitit  to  the 
sepuldire,  514 ;  character  of  the  book, 
515. 
Catholic  Controversy,  present  state  of, 
241 ;  interest  of  the  controversy,  ih, ; 
importance  of  the  knowledge  of  its 
history,  ib. ;  changes  in  its  character, 
242;  its  character  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  t6.  ,*  tlie  Reformation,  243 ; 
reign  of  the  Stuarts,  ib, ;  controfersy 
studied  by  politicians,  ib. ;  eadusioo 
of  Catholics  from  the  legislature,  244 ; 
recent  reyival  of  the  controTersy,  945 ; 
increase  of  CathoUos  in  England,  ib, ; 
spirit  in  which  the  fact  shoald  be 
viewed,  ib, ;  their  statisties  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  246  ;  Catkeiieism 
in  Europe,  247  ;  number  of  Catholics 
in  the  legislature,  249 ;  i^^irit  'oj  the 
Catholics,  ib,;   eathoUe  opiniam  rf  iht 
Oxford  Tracts,  250 ;  their  tendency  to 
popery,  ib, ;    duties  of   Protestants, 
251 ;  introduction  of  the  eabjeet  into 
collegiate  education,  252;  increased 
attention  to  it  by  the  eduoi^  daases, 
ib,;  the  Catholio  Tnstitatey  263;  re- 
marks on  'Spiritual  Despotism/ ift.  ; 
essentials    to  s  rigbt  stady  of  the 
controveray,  254;   cbMvetor  of  Mr. 
Cramp's  book,  255 ;  eoeeQiit  of  Eeseys 
on   Romanism,  256;    Veristione   of 
Popery,  ib,  ;  yalidity  of  cooneila,  ex- 
tract, 257 ;  reference  to  Dr.  Fletoher's 
and  Mr.  Young's  works,  260 ;  ooun- 
sel  to  the  friends  of  the  Established 
Church,  ib, 
Chillingworth,  W.,  The  Religion  of  Pio> 
testants  a  safe  way  of  SalraCioB,  €OT, 
Christians,  the  Political  Duty  of,  S14; 
Political  Dissenters,  315;  conduct  of 
the  Tories  in  refereace  to  Slavery, 


316  I  imporUnce  of  duchargiiig  all 
ciiil  dutim,  317 ;  aeceuitj  of  Dis- 
sanMri  being  political,  S18  ;  civil 
duties  not  to  be  left  to  the  irraiigioua, 
319;  preieLceof  CbriBtisDs  in  populu 
uaembliea  bee  prevented  much  evil, 
SJO;  duly  of  Chrigtiima  to  *ct  well 
the  ciliiBo,  Stl  ;  necessitr  for  ibe 
cultivBtioQ  of  piety,  Sit ;  hippv  re. 
■ullB  from  the  perfonnancs  of  Chri»- 
lien  dull,  3?3;  neceseitjr  for  iti  full 
diecherKe,  324. 

Clarke,  C.,  John  Hotkt*  tad  Ha? 
Stvlee,  aee  Engltsb  Dielecti. 

CobW,  J.,  Choral  fsalmodj  for  tba 
Churcb  eod  the  Funilv,  73S. 

Cobbin,  Rev.  1.,  Cotideoeed  Commen- 
tary, end  Familj  Eipoiilioo  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  480. 

ComptretiTe  Philologv,  909 ;  import- 
ance o£  the  Btudy,  ih. ;  c^iancter  end 
enalysie  of  Mr.  Donaldion'i  woA, 
no,  (I  itq.;  chancier  of  Ur.  Wia- 
ning'a  book,  ill )  viev  of  the  article 
on  Laneuags  in  Penny  Cyclopedia, 
9ia;  publication  on  the  atncfygf  Com- 

ConKr^gilional  Megaiiue,  May,  1839, 
see  Are  we  Proteatanta  ! 

Congregationel  Union,  ininutei  of  the 
ninth  annual  aeBemblr  of,  481. 

Ciamp,  J.  M.,  Text  Book  of  Fopery, 
see  Catholic  ConlroTSriy. 

Dick,    A.    C     Esq.,    Diaaertitioo    on 

,  Church  Polity,  3*5  ;  diriaion  of  the 
advocatea  of  alato  churchea,  it.;  cha- 
racter of  their  labors,  546  ;  chancier 

absurdity  of  the  argument  from  the 
Jenish  diapensBtion,  547;  nngaliafae- 
lory  atattmetit  of  the  argument  by 
nir.  Gladstone, 548;  common  eopbiam 
naed  by  Chuccbnif  n  Teruled,'549  ;  ei- 
pedienry  only  uiYod  by  Cburcbmeu, 
ib.  ;  influence  of  establishments  on 
murala  and  creeds,  550 ;  edncstion, 
552  ;  activity  of  Chriatiens,  ift. ;  po- 
litical institutions,  553 ;  expectatrona 
of  Uiasentera,  ib. 

Doualdaon,  J.  W.,  see  Comparatjre 
Philology. 

Douglas,  James,  Esq.,  on  the  Pbilnsophy 
of  the  Mind,  49;  decline  of  meta- 
physical atudiea,  ib. ;  evil  reeulta  of 
such  dcclenaion.  ib. ;  happy  effects  of 
the  study  of  mental  pliiloaopby,  50  ; 
disciplinea  the  mind,  b\  ;  reriTal  of 
the  atudy,  52  ;  character  of  the  work 
and  its  author,  ib. ;  remerki  m  the 
Em.:lions,  53  ;  analysis  of  the  volume, 
54,  el  uq.;  Sncralei,  ib.;  Poreeption, 
*j(™c(,  57  ;  hostility  of  Beid  to  the 
ideal  system,  58 ;  errori  iif  tht  mwni- 
nnlislt,  50  ;    tbe  constructive  facnlly. 
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60;  reasoning  and  logic,  tb.j  direct 
benefits  of  logic,  ib. ;  origin  of  ita 
fallacy,  63;  freedom  and  the  will,  63^ 
tbe  BDtbor's  aistnken  via*  of  £d- 
wirds,  fI5 ;  defiatncia  of  naturtt  n- 
Ugiort.  67  ;  character  of  the  worlc, 
68. 


Douglas.  Jamea,  Eaq.,  Tbe   Itev 

Rel.gion.118. 
Drawng-, 

and    M 

673  i  Jti 


•d  of 


Scrap  Book,  by  !.■  E.  L. 

lowill,   57a  ;     L'Ermot 

■nned.ib.;  Thmat  Ctark- 

itii  «r«l,  57S  ;  chanoler 

of    the    Dnivii^-room    Scrap    Book. 

and  of  the  Juvenile  Scrip  Book,  ST6. 

Dunn,  H.,  Principles  of  Teaching,  137. 

Edgar,  S.,  Variations  of  Popery,   s» 

Calboljc  Conuoversy, 
"  ■  "  r,  correspond ance  with  the,  48*. 


IiUluc 


pied  by  tbe  conductors  of  secnlat 
edueilion,  ii.;  fminenl  men  who  hi»e 
filled  ttie  office,  684  ;  importance  of 
elevating  the  ptofessioo  in  public  es- 
teem, jfc. ;  Air,  Lalar  en  Ihr  prtunt 
fmition  nf  ichoeLBiaiitTi,  6B5  ;  suggeS' 
tion  of  Mr.  Higginson  as  to  the  remedy, 
686  ;  proijHrt  sf  Ihtir  tinalimi.  687  ; 
character  of   Mr.    HJgginiOD'a  easajr. 

688  ;  liii  niggalietii  at  Is  >A>  ilmaticm 
ef  tdaeatms,  ib.;  Mr.  Simpson's  Bsaiy, 

689  ;  /ill  nannim  of  tba  clahnt  of  t^ 
catori  Id  tmiiununt,  ib. 

Eiidell,  J.  S.,  Treatise  OD  the  Induslr* 
of  Nationa,  346;  Darke's  fnllacy  in 
reference  lo  political  economists,  it,  ,- 
valuable  chentclsr  of  Mr.  Eisdell's 
work.  347  ;  anslyais,  ib.  it  »;.;  nuna- 
facture  of  cloth,  348  ;  printing  roltsis 
and  othrr  inventions,  349  ;  mmncy  is 
England,  351  ;  metallic  money  unns- 
cesaary,  ib- ;  issue  of  paper  money, 
353;  dirisionof  property,  353  ;  popu- 
lation, titrael,  ib.  i  diatribubon,  154  ; 
rent,«(>-acf ,  355 ;  cora-lswB,SS6 ;  pro. 
fits  of  Btock,  367  ;  KBgti,ib.;  coniump- 
tion,  358;  resulta  of  luiury,359  ;  aoca- 
mulstioD,  360  ;  laistion,  ib. ;  casta  of 
protection,  361  ;  improved  mode  of 
IBiotion,  S6Z ;  education  Bod  public 
worship,  ib.j  poorlawa.  363  ;  reaulla 
of  a  tBi  on  capital,  ii.;  commendation 
of  the  work,  364. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  aee  Forster,  John. 

Ellis.  Klra.,  Juvriiile  Scrap  Book,  aee 
Drawing-roum  Scrap  Book. 

Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of 
Great  Britain,  I B7 ;  progresa  and  cha- 
racter of  Lardner'a  Cyclopedia  ib,; 
character  of  the  woik  under  review, 
irjbiogt 
of  Alfred, 
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INDEX. 


Isr  vi«ir  of  Sb»kespa»r,  192  ;  Shrnkg- 
tptar't  imprmemtnt  of  an  dd  p'av*  194  ; 
wufdt  in  uhich  play§  tcere  aettd  in  th€ 
§arly  part  of  the  tetenieenth  century, 
if04  ;  miracle  plays,  extract,  ^6  ;  pi- 
rate tott^t  207 ;  Anecdotes  of  Skelton, 
208  ;  character  of  Bell's  LiVes  of  the 
British  Poets,  209. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Part  CVIIl.f 
117  ;  see  Registration. 

English  Dialects,  690 ;    advantages  of 

g  works  of  dialects,  and  of  glossaries, 
ib. ;  epeeimen  from  Eimoor,  691  ;  Ap' 
pleby  $chool-boy't   speech,   ih  ;    former' 
works  on  the  subject,  t6.;  character  of 
the  books  now  publislied,  ib. 

Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  to  the 
>iew  Testament,  see  Robson. 

Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship,  see 
English  Dialects. 

Fettut,  a  Poem,  634  ;  storj  of  the  poem, 
656 ;  character  of  the  poetry,  657  ; 
description  of  Angela,  ih,  ;  Clara,  659  ; 
Lucifer  preaching,  660  ;  Village  feasts, 
ib.;  Address  of  Fejstus,  661  ;  promising 
character  of  the  author,  663. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mai- 
riages  in  England,  see  Registration. 

Floreston,  or  tlie  New  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  455  ;  sketch  of  the  story, 
illttstrative  oif  England  as  it  shoold 
be,  ib.;  the  work  commended,  457. 

Forster,  John,  Li\*es  of  Eminent  British 
Statesmen,  S65;  British  worthies  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  ih.;  sketch 
of  Sir  John  Eliot's  history,  366,  et 
Hq.  ;  his  education  and  entrance  into 
public  life,  |367  ;  character  of  the 
Stuarts,  t6.;  Elizabeth,  i^.;  character 
of  James,  368 ;  state  of  Europe.  370 ; 
Eliot's  introduction  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  371  ;  his  intrepidity,  ib, ; 
his  religious  character,  372 ;  his  po- 
litical conduct,  373  ;  death  of  James, 
374  ;  character  of  Charles,  375  ;  con- 
duct of  the  Commmis,  ih. ;  evil  of  pur- 
veyance, 376  ;  Eliot's  popularity,  377 ; 
his  parliamentary  eloquence,  extract, 
ih. ;  committed  to  the  tower,  380 ; 
treachery  of  the  king,  385  ;  state  of 
the  country,  ib.  ;  Eliot's  last  speech, 
386 ;  his  principles  and  character, 
388  ;  his  portrait  taken,  and  his  death, 
391. 

Froissart,  Sir  John,  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  &c.,  Johnes's 
translation,  515  ;  imaginative  element 
in  ruder  history  accounted  for.  5l6  ; 
resemblance  between  Herodotus  and 
Froissart,  517  ;  both  distinguished  for 
honesty  and  diligence,  518  ;  character 
of  Froissart,  519 ;  an  incessant  tra- 
Teller,  lA.;  reception  of  his  Chronicles, 


Ml  ;  tranalatkms  by  BOTocrs  and 
Johnes,  Un;  battle  cf  Cr^ey,  322 ;  bat- 
tle of  Otterbaurme^  5^  ;  tmirmament  cf 
Inglevere,  531  ;  present  edition  of  the 
work  warmly  oummeDded,  538. 

Fry,  Alfred  A.,  R^khI  of  the  Case  of 
the  CamdiaB  Pnaoners,  see  Habeas 
Corpus. 

Geography  of  the  Bible,  607. 

Gilbot,  Mn.,  The  Conralescent,  607. 

Gisbome,  T.  Esq.,  see  Sescion,  review 
of  the. 

Gregg,  T.  IX,  and  Macgaire,  T.,  Dis- 
cussion between,  see  Catholic  Con- 
versy. 

Gatzlaff,  C.i  Jonnal  of  Three  Voyages 
along  the  coast  of  China,  118. 

Habeas  Corpus,  525;  case  of  the  Cana- 
dian prisoners  not  generally  under- 
stood, ib. ;  origin  of  the  Habeas  Cor. 
pus  writ,  ZfT ;  its  neglect  and  viola- 
tion by  Charies  I.,  328  ;  conduct  of 
Jenkes,  extract,  329  ;  main  object  of 
the  act,  330 ;  its  unsatisfactory  state, 
331 ;  use  of  the  act  in  tiie  case  of  the 
Canadian  prisoners,  extract,  ib. ;  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  334. 

Hack,  Maria,  English  Stories  of  the 
Olden  Time,  118. 

Hsll,  Rev.  R.,  Christisnity  consistent 
with  the  Love  of  Freedom,  see  Chris- 
tians, the  Pfditicsl  Duty  of. 

Ilanbury,  Benjamin,  Historical  Memo- 
rials rebiing  to  theCongregationalists, 
335 ;  character  of  the-  ▼olune,  tb. ; 
plan,  337  ;  analysis,  140,  et  acq.  ; 
rise  of  the  Independents,  342 ;  patctr 
rf  the  people,  343 :  views  of  Hsll  and 
others,  ib.;  extraettfrom  fisrrsw,  344; 
history  of  the  Independents,  ift.;  read- 
ers for  whom  sd^ted,  345 ;  the  im- 
pression it  should  produce,  346. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Frm  CipeUa,  and  other 
Poems,  238. 

Holland,  Dr.  H.,  Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections)  733. 

Ilowitt,  Msry,  see  Dimwing-msm  Scrap 
Book. 

Huntingdon,  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Countess  of,  609 ;  interest  snd  vslae 
of  the  work,  ib, ;  peculiarities  of  her 
times,  610  ;  sbetoh  of  her  biography, 
ib.  et  sea.;  birth,  611  ;  introduction  of 
evangelical  religion  into  her  family, 
ih.;  Lady  Margaret  Hmtttngi,  612 ;  opr- 
rersion  qf  Lady  Hmntbtgdm,  ib»;  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  extrmet,  6l3;  her 
attendance  en  the  Methodists,  614; 
Letters  from  the  Duehmt  of  MmrlbOm 
rough,  ib. ;  rise  and  promss  of  Me- 
thodism, 615,  et  teq. ;  JoJhn  Nelson, 
eitract,  618 ;  riolence  of  the  Welsh 
magistrates,  621  ;  Whiteidd  and  bis 
preaching,  eiiroH,  623 ;  infidelity  oi 


BaUugbroka,  it.;  Caunttu  i^  SuffM, 
614  ;  SUM  of  tha  DiiMDten,  625  ; 
coDduct  of  tha  evangBlicBl  clergy, 
6t6  ;  eharaetir  of  Sfilhoditm,  6t7  -, 
Rot.  H.  Venn,  airact,  i*.;  wsnt  of 
ciDdor  in  his  liiographer,  6IB ;  Sou- 
thev's  alluHon  to  Beiridge,  titract, 
6t9;  Whitefietd  iind  Waale;,  630; 
gepsntion  of  the  MethodisU.  631 ; 
tharacter  of  the  amtnwtriy,  fl39 ;  dearh 
of  Lady  H.,  6S3;  chacacni  of  the 
work,  634  ;  duty  of  the  cfaurch,  ib. 

Indian  Papers  ;  correapondsDce  reUtiDg 
to  Aden,  lee  Tarke;,  proapecta  of. 

Innee'a  Political  Eeanoinf  of  tbe  New 
TealamenI,  238. 

Intelligence,  Literarj,  119,  t39,  4BS, 
608,  73*. 

Inquirt 

IrTing, 
937. 

Jamea,  }.  A..  The  Young  Man  from 
Home,  607. 

Jelhro :  a  Syatem  of  Laj  Agencj  ;  lee 
Lay  Agency. 

LaTrobe,  Re7.  J.  A.,ScriptarellIu■tCB■ 
(ianB,  607. 

Lay  Ageacy,  665 ;  inadMDtay  of  tbe 
ministry  to  tbe  full  diffaeion  of 
tha  goapel,  ib.;  Works  on  Ilia  lab- 
Ject,  866  ;  Dr.  Malhmm  m  pr^udiea 
againil  lay  agency,  ib.;  nnienplural 
diatiactioQ  between  clergy  and  Uity, 
667  ;  J  Bdn>,  669  ;  governing  jrrincipU, 
669;  Dinrict  Dlmiioni,  ib.;  dtpartmeat 
rilaliog  IB  tkt  aiHgrtgaliim,  674  i  popii- 
laihn  in  tht  vidnagt,  676  ;  eicolleiicie* 
of  the  plen,  678  ;  ita  faulta,  679 ; 
every  tiling  to  be  doneby  iheehurebea, 
it.;  authority  Teited  m  the  putor, 
680  ;  preference  (o  Dr.  Mstbesoo'a 
Essay,  681  ;  Lain  Tract  Sgiltm,  ib. 

LepaKe'a  French  Maater  for  the  Noiaery, 
aod  Frrnch  School,  parts  1  lod  1, 606. 

London  Eihibitioqa,  SBl  ;  publio  taite 
for  sight-aaeiDg  subjcot  for  aougntnla- 
tion,  ib,;  preaeut  attractJOBB  of  Ixm- 
don,  983;  Zoological  Gardeui,  tBl; 
Adelaide  Gallery,  S85  ;  Polytechnic 
Institution,  286  ;  Tower,  S87  ;  Dio- 
rama, 290;  British  Museum,  193; 
British  Institution,  ib.;  Coloaaeom, 
J9.S  ;  Royal  Academy,  i*.;  Sur- 
rey Zoological  Gardens,  ib.;  Green, 
wich  Park,  996  ;  Woolwich  Doclyard. 
ib.;  Hampton  Court,  i*.;  Kew  Gar- 
dens, it.,-  Westminster  Abbey,  i97  ; 
spirit  of  extortion,  ib.;  iruponauce  of 
free  admissioo,  298  ;  improper  beha- 
Tiour  at  eihibitiona,  S99  ;  increase  of 
risitors  at  the  Britiah  Museum,  301  ; 
improvement  of  the  people  at  New- 


I,  303; 


.  ./  ,he 


301; 


e  of  a  spirit  of  mutaal 


Brxliib  MuKum,  SO*  ;  Armouria  at  th€ 
Totcer,    ib.;    Zootttgieal    Gardtnt,    itLi 
Zoolagical    Muitn'n,    305 ;      Nalbmal     | 
Galltrg,  ib.;  gratification  of  ourioaitj' 
improving  to  tbe  mind,  ib. 

Lyndhuiat,  lord.  Speech  of,  see  Seniou, 
leTiewoflbe. 

Maclure.  Dr.  R.,  Pmiis  on  tbe  Latin 
Potential  and  SubJutielivB  MooJs,  606. 

Marryat,  Captain,  Diury  in  America, 
with  Remarks  ou  its  laslitulioas.  423; 
importance  of  eollBcdng  facts  relating 
to  America,  ii.;  the  aulliar't  aMect  in 
tiiiti'n^  Iht  Uniitd  Slain,  4S1 ;  his 
aelf-complsooDcy  and  bad  taate,  414  ; 
arrival  at  N'ow  York,  495  ;  hummtrous 
anicdolti,  ib.;  Radicatiim  and  Dema- 
crarj/,  ii.;  riu  and  preient  ilaU  vf  Buf- 
falo, 4t7  ;  Mr.  Balkbun,  ib.;  Canarfiun 
pTBvincti,  *iS  ;  ucitabilil^  a/  Iht  Ami- 
rimni,  430  ;  inliruiBv  icilh  an  tditor  of 
a  neuvpttpir,  ib.;  Atntriian  Mvuimi, 
431  ;  the  Amtrican  Cmgrta,  433 ; 
prying  iJi>]i(uiIiini  of  the  Americant, 
434;  chsracteroftbe  work,436;nii»- 
taken  view  of  the  anthor  oa  slarery. 
ib.;  rapid  progress  of  anli-sturary 
principles,  ib.;  his  errora  on  tbe  vo- 
luntary system,  437  ;  defects  of  tbe 
buok,  4,^8. 

Malbesun,  Dr.  J.,  Our  Country ;  see  Lay 
Apencv. 

Miller,  Thomas,  Rural  Sketches,  69; 
acceptable  character  of  the  work  to 
Ibose  leaving  town,  i^;  absurd  eoa- 
ducl  of  the  fasbionsble  world,  TO  ;  the 
■utfaor'a  quslificstioaa  for  describing 
scenes  cnnoecled    with    the  working 

literature.  72 :  present  pervertad 
stale  of  the  press,  it.;  cbaraoler  of  tba 
book  and  its  author,  73 ;  Honu  (vii- 
siltd,  74  ,-  orrangenimtifBr  a  marritgi, 
77  :  canlnit  beltctn  ibtpoar  in  London 
aiid  the  coantru,  79  ;  the  work  wnnnly 

Milman,  Rev!  H.  H.,  Life  of  Edwud 
Gibbon,  Esq.,  148  ;  character  of  Gib- 
bon, ib.;  aketob  oFhia  biography,  jb,  ai 
H^.;  birth  and  education,  143;  cha, 
racier  of  his  aunt,  ib.;  their  removal  lo 
Westminster,  144;  bij  intense  read- 
ing, 145  ;  l^fagdaUn  College,  ib.;  prob- 
able cause  of  hia  inGdehty,  147;  hii 
profession  of  Popery,  148 ;  removal 
10  SwiUerland,  149  ;  hiigratifulnBiri_ 
of  M.  Pamiard,  149 ;  study  of«m 
classics,  150;  revisits  England,  tS^^ 
origin  of  his  history,  :i62  ;  Pop 
ofinion  of  it,  1S3 ;  the  raae^oa 
his  history,  tS4  ;  sketcb  of  his  «-* 
ib,;  its  completion  aud  publiffl 
attaci,  166  ;  again  retire*  (a  S<~' 


mtmagM,  SOI :  tltougbllMUMW  and 
iudiSerance  of  DuscDtsra,  it. 
Rotwon,  C,  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Teilament,  539  ;  cbuactct  of  the  Eu- 
gliihmen'i  Gieek  Coocordinee,  ib. ; 
atrtitt,  540;  object  inleaded  by  the 
projector,  541 ;  lU  plsn.  titract,  542  ; 
■dTSDlagea  to  be  derired  from  such 
irorks,  t6.;  commended,  545  ;  ehtnc- 


r  Mr.  RobioD'a 


•nual,  5' 


Educa 


.  M- 


EtdBfs  on, sea  Catbolic  Con- 
Nvckei  du,  Pr^reMOTe 


119. 


IS  opjiosed  to  the  Unit;  of  the 
v.uiiri:4i  :  eipeciallj  in  tbe  Preaant 
Times,  407  ;  miitakes  u  to  tbe  nature 
or  the  Christian  church,  ii.;  endaaTonr 
to  ascertBiu  the  nature  and  remedj  of 
■cbUm  impuitint,  408 ;  value  of 
union,  4U9  ;  eccleaisBtical  unit;  the 
object  of  hope,  ib.;  present  character 
oreatablialied  churches,  410}  dispou- 
lioD  of  ilie  most  powerfkil  sectaries,  iA.; 
appearances  not  fsiorsbla  for  the 
speedy  preTslence  of  religioua  equsl- 
iCj,  ih.;  origin  aud  snalrsis  of  tbe 
work,  418,  «(  uq.;  able  chsractsr  of 
the  cbapter  an  the  unitj  of  theohurofa, 

ii.;  the  ktu  to  wniii/,  41,"     ' 

Khiam,  415;    utract  f, 
Trtaliie 


I   Falme 


n  lh>  Church  of  Chri  , 
cuTi  oj  ichiim,  417  ;  imaru  of  fny- 
tiufiitg  union,  41 B  ;  evils  of  tbe  silisnce 
between  church  and  slate,  4il ;  cbs- 
lacter  of  Professor  Hoppus'a  work,  it. 
Session,  Reiiev  of  the,  S77  ;  anticips- 
tiuns  trom  tbe  recent  seesion,  578 ; 
Gonducl  of  the  Tories,  ii.;  com  laws, 
679 ;  proceeding*  of  parliament,  580, 
tt  teq-;  position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ii.;  legialstionoa  Jamaica  aSaire,  581 ; 
leaignation  and  reaomption  of  office  b; 
mioislera.  56i  ;  mistaken  conduct  of 
Laid  John  Bussell,  S83;  natioBal 
tducBlioD,  584  ;  Mt,  Dtncondn'i  ma- 
iutioai  on  the  Hole  of  iht  country,  584  ; 
present  state  of  ibe  ministry,  587  ; 
positiou  of  the  cionn,  ti.;  danger  of 
tbe  ariatociacy,  589 ;  w  orkiog  of  the 
priucipleof  representatian,  590;  poli- 
tical conservatives,  591  ;  eccleaiutical 
consenativea,  692  ;  miacellaneous  to- 
rias,  503  ;  radical  asctioa  of  tbe  com- 
mona,  595  ;  influence  of  the  new  aja. 
lem  of  postage,  596  ;  proprietors,  697; 
tbe  operatives.  598 ;  present  duly  of 
[be  people,  600;  the  learned  profea- 
aiona,  601  ;  importance  of  houiebold 
suffrage  and  the  ballot,  60t. 


Smith,  J.  R.  Works  on  English  Dialects. 

see  Eoelisb  Dialects. 
Smith,  Rev.  S-,  Works.  233. 
Stephen    """  


\rcbhial 


arp.   361  ; 


iliguan 


ir  of  Ibe  book,  ib.;  twofold  ob- 
ject, 263  ]  alleged  origin  of  llie  church 
of  England,  ii.;  apuBtolic  succesaion. 
264;  Refnmaliou  in  Stolland,  265; 
'  bigotry  of  the 


B,  2ii7,  r 


copaey   i 


'mbty  of  1690, 
£72  ;  pBSsiie  obedience  to  sihitrai^ 
poiver,  274 ;  irtracl  from  LainK  on 
Cbarles  the  Second's  treatmeot  of  the 
Coiensnteri,  £76  ;  results  of  bis  con- 
duct, ST8  ;  incapsble  of  viodicslioD, 
279 ;  gross  iDconsiitencici  of  (he 
author.  980. 
Summer  in  Andalucie,  a,  5S-L  ;  tielsy  of 
tbe  author  in  the  publication  of  his 
work,  ii.;  Oporto,  556;  superslilioo, 
ifc.;  Copt  Mondego,  557 ;  Liiioji,  it.; 
Shnrh  from  the  Qkoi^i,  559  ;  Cadii, 
uirail,  560 ;  Spanish  beauty.  56«  ; 
route  to  Seville,  565  ;  cathedral,  5e«  ; 
pictures,  568;  burning  of  beietica, 
ii.;  bull-fight,  569;  Cordoba,  ii, ; 
Grenida,  S70 ;  commeudalion  of  the 


ork,  578. 
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TbelKsll,  Rev.  A.  S.,  Tbe  Iniquities  of 
Opium  Trade  with  China,  458  ;  awful 
development  of  uaiionai  wickedness, 
li.;  growth  of  traffic  in  opium,  ii.; 
ppium  c<jnipar«J  mili  orrfiiil  i/jirili,  459; 
etatements  on  tiie  use  of  opium  by  Mr. 
MedhurBt,  ib.;  Chioeae  official  docu- 
ments, 461) ;  prohibittd  bi/  the  gmtrn- 
•nint,  461 ;  memorial  of  Cbou  Tsin, 
srlmcli,  li.;  memorial  of  Heu  Keti, 
463  ;  conduct  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment  worthy  of  imilatioD,  464  ;  Istftr 
of  Oliphanl  and  Co.  to  tht  Editor  of  lU 
Canton  lltgiaer,  465  ;  uie  o/ojaum  tkt 
prtvmtion  of  Ike  Mroductiim  tf  Chrii- 
rianily,  466  ;  evils  arising  (fpm  its 
growth  in  India,  ii.;  rvils  m  tti  IrslMil 
la  the  coan,  467  ;  duty  of  ChnBtup* 
and  the  jovernmeat  in  Elngland,  46B. 

Thomson,  Dr.  A.,  Comparative  View  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  DissenterB.SSS. 

Tbomson,  Mrs.  A.T.,  Memoirs  ofSirah 
Uucheas  of  Marlborough,  and  tb« 
Court  of  Queen  Anne,  603. 

Thompson,  Henry,  Life  of  Hannah  More, 
with  Notices  of  her  Sisters,  438  ;  rea- 
sons for  noticing  the  work.  ii. ;  bigotry 
of  the  author,  439  ;  spirit  of  his  dedJes- 
tion,  ii. ;  assumption  in  (hvor  of  the 
Church  of  England,  440  ;  hia  doDud 
of  jus"       --■'-   "- "      — "- 


chiefs  effected   t 


Diisenlers.  44t ; 


744 


INDEX. 


;  the  education  of  the  poor  neglected  by 
the  church,  extract,  ib,;  author^s  prais$ 
of  the  Methodists,  444 ;  libel  on  the 
voluntary  system,  445 ;  Church  of 
England  and  Dissent,  446 ;  misrepre- 
sentation of  Mrs.  More  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  t6. ;  insult  offered  to  Mr. 
Jay,  of  Bath,  ib. ;  letter  of  Mr,  Wil- 
berforce  to  Mr.  Jay,  447  ;  sectarianism 

.  of  Mr.  Thompson,  ib, ;  interview  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  and 
his  bishop,  448  ;  Mrs.  More  and 
Bishop  Bendon,  extract,  ib.;  letter  from 
Mrs.  Mitre  to  Dr.  Whalley,  460 ;  con- 
trast between  Mr.  Thompson  and  the 
Hod.  Baptist  Noel,  451 ;  the  author's 
account  of  Mrs.  More's  attachment  to 
the  Bible  Society,  ib,;  past  state  of 
the  Established  Church,  452;  Mr, 
Thomson's  erroneous  views  of  the 
£ucharist  and  baptismal  regeneration, 
453;  the  national  clergy  opposed  to 
general  education,  454. 

Trevelyan,  C.  £.  Esq.,  On  the  Education 
of  the  people  in  India,  593 ;  extreme 
degradation  of  the  Hindoos,  ib,;  de- 
mtfnd  for  the  education  of  India,  394  ; 
interest  in  the  subject  only  of  recent 
origin,  t6.;  created  by  religious  mis- 
sions, 395;  opposition  shown  to  the 
subject,  ib.;  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1823,  396  ;  conduct  of  the 
committee  of  education,  t6. ;  failure  of 
their  scheme,  397 ;  proceedings  of 
Lord  W.  Bentinck's  government,  398  ; 
good  results  of  their  scheme,  399  ;  prob- 
able alarm  on  the  subject  in  England, 
i6.;  contrast  between  eastern  and  west- 
em  literature,  400  ;  Asiatic  society, 
ih.;  ludicrous  conduct  of  the  German 
literati,  ib.;  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  En- 
glish  languages f  401 ;  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  India,  extract,  402  ;  revolu- 
tion in  the  public  mind,  403 ;  import- 
ance of  the  English  language  in  India, 
•6.:  Persian  excluded  from  the  business 
of  the  government,  405  ;  general  igno- 
rance j)f  the  law,ib.;  prospect  of  reform, 
ib.;  character  and  commendation  of 
the  work,  406. 


Tuckfield,  Mrs.  H.,  Education  for  the 
People,  «39. 

Turkey,  prospects  of,  707  ;  iDyasion  of 
Nicomedia,  ib.;  sketch  of  its  history, 
708,  et  teq.;  prevalence  of  Mahome- 
tanism,  709  ;  periods  in  Ottoman  his- 
tory ,710;Turki8h  system  of  finance,7 11; 
state  of  the  forces.  713  ;  relaxation  of 
hold  on  the  pashalics,  714  ;  list  of  pa- 
shalics,  716  ;  conduct  of  its  recent 
despot,  ib,,  necessity  of  interference, 
717 ;  proposed  plan  of  conduct,  ib,; 
guarantee  to  the  young  sultan  of  his 
possessions,  ib.\  confederation  of  the 
Danube,  718 ;  federal  occupation  of 
the  Dardanelles,  720;  arrangement 
touching  Albania  and  Candia,  721 ; 
settlement  of  Egypt,  722  ;  Mr.  Wag- 
horn's  plan  of  communicatioa  by 
steamers,  723 ;  Cape  Aden,  726 ;  our 
duty  and  prospects,  729. 

Urwick,  Dr.  W.,  The  Saviour's  right  to 
Divine  Worship,  161;  occasion  and 
design  of  the  work,  ib,;  the  improper 
spirit  of  the  author's  opponent,  crtnicC, 
162 ;  analysis  of  the  work,  163,  et  ma.; 
character  of  Unitarian  fnHh,  ib,'y  the 
Greek  word  properly  rendered  to  wor- 
ship, extract,  164;  the  particle  '  even 
as,*  166 ;  the  amiable  spirit  of  the 
work,  168. 

Versteg^,  R.,  Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  concerning 
the  most  noble  and  renowned  English 
nation,  82  ;  changes  in  literatUFe,  ib.; 
love  to  ancient  bodu,  83 ;  evils  of 
light  literature  85 ;  character  and 
object  of  the  Camden  Society,  86; 
character  and  analysis  ef  the  work,  87 ; 
Sasons,  88. 

Voluntary  Question,  see  Dick. 

Waghom,  T.  Esq.,  Route  to  India,  see 
Turkey,  prospects  o£l 

Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialects 
see  English  Dialects. 

Winning,  W.  B.,  Manual  of  Compara- 
tive Philology «  see  Comparative  Phi- 
lology. 

Wright,  J.,  Debates  on  Canada,  from 
the  Notes  of  Sir  H.  CaTCndish,  605. 
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